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PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOO NAMES. 


In endeavoiiring to give the sounds of Sungskritii wonls, the 
author has adopted a method^ which lie hopes unites correctness 
with simplicity > and avoids miicli of that confusion which has 
been so much complained of on this subject. If the reader will 
only retain in his memory, that the short u is to be sounded as 
the. short o in son, or the u in Burton the French 4, as a in 
plate; and the ee as in sueet; he may go through the whole 
work with a pronunciation so correct, that a Hindoo would un- 
derstand him. At the beginning and end of a word, the inherent 
vowel (i^) has the soft sound of au» 


ERRATA. 

Vol. I. p. Ixxxvi. K 0. for adormting/’ r§&d adoring/*^ 

p. 9. 1. 7. for eight,"’ read “ eighth.'* 

— p. 259. L 12* for ” fled," read ^ led away." 

Vol. II. p. 118. 1. t. for " Bmtol Hot-weUa, with all its gilt crutches,*' 
read the warm waters at Batb^with all the gilt erntrUes." 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


ON THE 


HINDOO RELIGION. 


The whole system of Hinchm tlicology is founded upon the 
doctrine tluit the Divine Spirit, as the soul of the universe, be- 
comCvS, in all animate beings, united to matter; that spirit in- 
sulated or indiv iduated by particular portions of matter, whicli 
it is continually quitting, and joining itself to new portions of 
matter^; that the human soul is, in other uords, (lod Inmself; 
that the knowldlge of this, leatling men to seek complete de- 
liverance from the degrading and polluting influence of material 
objects, is the only means of being reunited to the divine nature; 
that this delivenince from matter may be obtained in the jiresent 
state by separation from human intercourse, the practice of 

* There are two opinions among the Hindoos on this subject , ^ome 
philosophers maintaining, that it is one soul which is united to sentient 
crcatuies ; while others support a contrary opinion, and afltrm, that human 
souls must be (mianations from tlie Great Spirit, otherwise, when one 
person obtained absorption into the divine nature, all would obtain it at 
the same moment. The vcdantti philosophers t<>atli, ‘ tliat God exists in 
inillions of forms, from the ant to Brhmha, the grandfather of tlie gods, 
as one moon is seen at once in twenty dilibrent pans of water/ 

The agreement betwixt these opinions and those of the Greek philoso- 
phers is very remarkable : — * Almost ail ancient philosophers agreed in 
admitting two principles in natiue, one active and the other passive ; but 
they ditfered in the manner in which they conceived these principles to 
subsist* Some held God and Matter to be two principles, which are 
#*ternall> opposite ; not only differing in their essence, but having no com% 

a 
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bodily austerities, and entire abstracti(m of mind^ and that, if 
not obtained in one birth, it is to be sought through every future 
transmigration till obtained 

This doctrine is taught in many parts of the Hindoo writings, 
especially in the Durshuniis; which works, though almost 

jflhon principle by which they can be united. This was the doctrine 
taught by Anaxagoras, and after him by Plato, and the w hole Old Aca- 
demy. This system, tor the sake of perspicuity, we will call the Dualistic 
system. Others were convinced, that nature consists of these two prin- 
ciples; but finding themselves perplexed by the difficulty with which 
they saw the Dualistic system to be encumbered, tliat of sU}>posing two 
independent and opposite principles, they supposed both these to be 
comprehended in one universe, and conceived them to be united by a 
necessary and esseutlal bond. To effect this, two different hypotheses 
were proposed ; sonic thought God to have been eternally united to mat- 
ter in one whole, which they called Chaos, whence it was sent forth, and 
at a certain lime brought into form, by the energy of the divine inhabit- 
ing mind. This was the System of Emanation, commonly embraced by 
Ihe ancient barbaric idiilosophers, and afterwards admitted into the early 
theogonies of the Greeks. Others attempted to explain the subject 
more philosophically, and, to avoid the absurdity which they conceived 
to attend both the former systemsj asserted that God, the rational and 
efficient principle, is as intimately connected with the universe, as the 
liiiman mind with the body, and is a forming power, so originally and 
necessarily inherent in matter, that it is to be conceived as a natural part 
of the original chaos. This system seems not only to have been received 
by the Ionic philosophers, Thales and Anaximander ; bat by the Pytha- 
goreans, the follow'crs »f Heraclitus, and others. Zeno, deteiminiiig to 
innovate upon the doctrine of the Academy, and neither choosing to adopt 
the Dualistic nor the Emanative System, embraced Uic third hypothe- 
sis, which, though not originally his own, we shall distinguish by the 
name of the Stoical System. Unwilling to admit, on the one hand, two 
opposite principles, both primary and independent, and both absolute 
and infinite ; or on the other, to suppose matter, which is in its nature 
diauietribaUy opposite to that of God, the active efficient cause, to have 
been derived by emanation from Itiin ; yet finding himself wholly unable 
to derive these two principles from any common source, he confounded 
their essence, and maintained that they were so essentially united, that 
their nature was one and the same.' Enfiehi^ p. 319, 330. 
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tvholly speculative, make known a method of abstraction, to 
assist ascetics in obtaining deliverance from mortal birth. 

Udwiiyanundii, a sunyasee, and the compiler of ^ the Essence 
of the V^tlantii,’ says, 'Brumhii and life are one: that which, 
pervading' all the members of the body, gives to them life and 
motion, is called jeevu, life j that which, pervading the whole 
universe, gives life and motion to all, is Brumhh; therefore 
these two are one. Every kind of matter is without life j that 
which is created cannot possess life: therefore all life is the 
creator, or Briimhu ) God is the soul of the world. This is the 
substance of the V^antu philosophy.* 

Not only is God thus declared to be the soul of the world, but 
the writer of the above work affirms, that the world itself is 
God — God expanding himself in an infinite variety of forms, 
^All things past, present, and to comej all that is in the earthy 
sky, of evV?ry class and description; all this is Briimhu, who 
is the cause of all things, and the things themselves.* Yet this 
writer, in another part of this work, seems to affirm, that the 
universe is the work of God : — ^ The principle of life is Briimhu ; 
that which is animated is the work of Briimhu who directs 
every thing, as the charioteer directs the chariot. Brilmhtl is 
everlasting and unchangeable; the world, which is his work, is 
changeable.* 

This work represents Briimhu, in his state of repose, as desti- 
tute of ideas or intelligence, and entirely separated fix)m all in- 
telligences. It describes this repose by comparing it to what- 
ever may communicate the idea of undisturbed tranquillity ; to 
the bosom of the unruffled ocean ; or to the rest eiyoyed in a 
deep sleep, in which there is an entire cessation even of the 
faculties of the mind. 

^ Or, as some writers explain it, exists as an effect, as heat is an effect 
of fire. 
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The Vedantu writers aclil, lluii at certain revolutions of time^ 
^Brunihu, iuvakinic from tl.i^ repose* unites to himself hi< own 
energy, and creaks the iin ^eise<^; that as soon as souls are uni- 
ted to matter, they become innircssed, according to th/ir destiny, 
with more or less of three qualities'^; — as 1st, with that which 
giAcs rise to excellence of chaivietcr j — '2dly, w ith that whicli ex- 
cites to anger, restlessness, worldlv desire, i^c. — and .‘idly, tliat 
which leads to inactivit\ , ignoianee, ami such-like errors. 'J'he 
character is formed, and the future destiny regulated, by the 
preponderance of any one of these qualities. Krishna is repre- 
sented in the SlirK^-Bliaguviitii-Geetii astcaddng IJrjoonii, that, 
^the man who is born with divine de.stiny is cudueil with certain 
qualities, [here follow a number of exeellent qualities;] tliat 
those who eome into life under the indiumee of the evil destiny, 
are distinguished by hyiKicrisy, pride, inesumption, harshness of 
speech, and ignorance; that divine destiny is for eternal absorp- 
tion into tlie divine nature; and that the evil destiny contincth 
the soul to mortal birth 

The soul then, by these writers, is considered us separated 
from the source of happiness when it takes mortal birth, and as 
remaining a miscndjle wanderer in various births and states, till 
it regain its place in the divine essence. A devotee, sighing for 
absorjition, is descritol as uttering his feelings in words to this 
purjKirt ; ‘ Mlien sliall 1 be deli\ered from this world, and obtain 
God !’ 


« ‘ When BrnniUti withdraws his energy, the destruction of the world 
succeeds; when he employs it, creation springs to birth.’ The 
Savi'i . 

* The possession of more or less of any one of these qualities is owing 
to the Oaiance of merit or demerit in the preceding birth. Many Hindoo 
philosophers, however, have no idea of accouniftbility as the cause of 
reward or suti'enng : they suppose that all actions, good and bad, pro- 
duce certain natural cHeets, wliicli ripen in a future birth ; as poverty^ 
disease, and wickedness, or ncues, health, and works of merit. 

* See Wilkins's translation of thU work. 
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la consonance with these ideas » a system of devotion has been 
formed, to enable nwtn to emancipate themselves from the in- 
fluence of material objects, and thus to prepare them for absorp- 
tion. In the first place, the devotee is to acquire the right know- 
ledge of Brumhii, namely, that God and matter are the same j 
that Brumhii is the soul of the world. ‘ That error ^ which ex- 
cites earthly desires, and impels to worldly exertions, is de- 
stroyed,’ says the writer of the work already quoted, ‘ by the 
knowledge of Brumhii.’ The person possessed of these ideas of 
God is called * the wise man,’ Brimfiu gnanee ; and he who is 
destitute of this knowledge is considered as in a state of pitiable 
ignorance, like an insect incrusted with matter. 

Further to enable him to subdue his passions, and renounce 
all natural desires, he is directed to retire from the world ; to 
counteract all Ins natural propensities j and to confine himself to 
intense meditation on Briimhti, till he has thoroughly establisheil 
in his mind this principle, that, ' seeing every thing proceeded 
from Brumhu, and that, at the end of the four yoogus, when the 
universe shall be dissolved, every thing will be absorbed into 
him again, therefore Brumhu is every thing.’ 

The V6dantu-saru says, ^ There arc four ways by which the 
knowledge of Brumhii is perfected: — 1st, By that reflection, in 
which the person decides upon what is changeable and what is 
unchangeable in the worlds — ®dly. By cultivating a distaste ot 
all sensual pleasures, and even of the happiness enjoyed by the 
gods j — 3dly, By the following qualities, an unruflied mind, the 
sulyugation of the passions, unrepentiiig generosity, contempt of 
tlie world, the rejection of whatever obstructs the acquisition of 
the knowledge of Brumhu | — and 4thly, By unwavering faith in 
the shast^s, added to the desire of absorption.’ 

^ Error here refers to the false idea, that a mao's self aud spirit are 
difierent, as that I is any thing diiereal ftma spirit* This idea of the 
separate existence of I, leads to the idea of mine, and thus to every 
worldly desire. 
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Krlshnii, in his conversation vvith Urjoonu, makes the perfec- 
tion of relifvioii to consist in subduing the passions, in perfect 
abstraction from all objects of the vsenses, and in fixing the 
whole mind on Brhmhu : I extract a few paragraphs from Wil- 
kins. — ' A man is said to be confirmed in wisdom, when he for- 
aaketh every desire which entereth into his heart, and of him- 
self is happy and contented in himself. His mind is undisturbed 
in adversity, he is happy and contented in prosperity, and he is a 
stranger to anxiety, fear, and anger. Such a wise man is called 
a sage. The wisdom of that man is established, who, in all 
things, is Without affection, and having received good or evil, 
neither rejoiceth at the one, nor is cast down by the other. His 
wisdom is confirmed, when, like the tortoise, he can draw in all 
his members, and restrain them from their wonted purpose.* 
* The wise neither grieve for the dead, nor for the living.’ ' The 
wise man, to whom pain and pleasure are the same, is formed 
for immortality/ ^ The heart, which followeth the dictates of 
the moving passions, carrieth away the reason, as the storm the 
bark in the raging ocean/ ^ The man whose passions enter his 
heart as waters run into the unswelling placid ocean, obtaineth 
happiness ®/ Even at the hour of death, should he attain it, he 
shall mix with tlie incorporeal nature of Brumhu.’ ^ The man 
who may be self-delighted and self-satisfied, and who may be 
happy in his own soul, hath no interest either in that which is 
done, or that which is not done.’ ‘ The learned behold Brumhu 
alike in the reverend bramhhn perfected in knowledge, in the 
ox, and in the elephant ; in the dog, and in him who eateth of 
the flesh of dogs.’ ^ Those whose minds are fixed on this 
equality, gain eternity even in this world. They put their trust 
in Brhmhh, the eternal, because he is every where alike free 
from fault.* * Tte ei\joyment8 which proceed from the feelings, 
are as the wombs of future {Mun.* 'To the yoge^ gold, iron, 
and stones, are the same.* 'The yogee constantly exerciseth 

f This is strange doctrine in the month of Krishnh, who spent his 
youth in Ucentkms amotin ; and afterwards cohabited with Radha, the 
wife of Ayanh-ghoriih, while he retained 1600 mistresses* 
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the spirit in private. He is recluse, of a sulxlucd mind and 
spirit; free from hoj)e, and free from jwreeption. He plantctli 
his own seat firmly on a spot that is undetilod, neither too high 
nor too low, and sitteth ujMm the sacred grass wliich is called 
koosliu, covered with a skin and a cloth. 'J'here he, whose busi- 
ness is the restraining of his passions, should sit, w ith his mind 
fixed on one object alone, in the exercise of his devotion for the 
purification of his soul ; keeping his head, neck, and body steady 
without motion, his eyes fixed on the point of his nose, looking 
at no other place around.’ ^Thc man whose mind is endued 
with this devotion, and looketh on all things alike, belioldeth 
the supreme soul in all things, and all things in the supreme 
soul.’ * He who having closed up all the doors of his faculties, 
locked up his mind in his own breast, and fi.xed his spirit in his 
head, standing firm in the exercise of devotion, rc[>eaieth in si- 
lence Om! the mystic sign of Brumhu,. «hall, on his quitting 
this mortal frame, calling upon me, without doubt go the 
journey of supreme hap[)iness.’ * He my servant is dear unto 
me, who is unexi)ecting, just, and pure, imparti;il, free from dis- 
traction of mind, rind who hath forsaken every enterprize. He 
is worthy of my love, who neither requireth, nor finacth fault ; 
who neither lamenteth, norcoveteth; and being my servant, hatli 
forsaken both gf)od and evil fortune ; who is the same in friend- 
ship and in hatred, in honour and dishonour, in cold and in heat, 
in pain and in pleasure j who is unsolicitous about the events of 
things ; to whom i)raise and blame are as one ; who is of little 
spirit, and pleased with whatever cometh to pass ; who owneth 
no particular home, and who is of a steady mind.’ ^ Wisdom is 
exemption from attachments and affection for children, wife, and 
home ; a constant evenness of temper upon the arrival of every 
event, whet\>er longed for or not j a constant and invariable wor- 
ship paid to me alone ; worsliipping in a private place ; and a 
dislike to iha society of man.’ 

A most singular ceremony, called yogilt, is said to have been 
formerly practised by ascetics to prepare them for absorption. I 
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give an account of this ceremony from the first part of the Pa* 
tiinjiilu Durshunii, and the Gorukshu-sunghita : — 

The yogee must in the first place, by medicines (here de- 
scribed) reduce the appetites of the body, and increase its 
strength •, he must then learn the proper posture for the cere- 
mony : this posture may be various, but a particular one is here 
enjoined — the yogee is to put his legs across in a sitting posture, 
and to hold his fi^t with his hands crossed behind him. The 
next art of austerity is that of learning to inhale and discharge 
hi** hreath; in doing which, he is to take a piece of cloth fifteen 
« uhiis long and four fingers in breadth, and swallow it repeat- 
cilly, drawing it up and taking it down his throat, drinking 
\Naler at intervals. He must next choose a seat on some sacred 
‘'pf)!, at the bottom of a viitu tree, at some jdace frequented by 
pilgrims, near an image of an uncreated lingu, or in any place pe- 
'^ uliarly pleasant to a yogee j but it must be a secret one. — That 
on which he must sit may l>e either kooshu grass, or the skin of 
d tyger or a deer, or a blanket} he must not sit on wocxl, nor on 
the earth, nor on cloth } his back, neck, and bead must be ex- 
actly erect j and he must remain motionless, keeping his eyes 
fixed on his nose. The act of yogu consists of several parts : 
the devotee must first with his thumbs and fingers prevent the 
air from issuing through his eyes, ears, nostrils, and mouth, and 
with his feet bind up the two other avenues of respiration. 
This he is to practise by degrees till he is able to exist without 
inspiration and respiration. He who is thus far perfected will be 
able to subdue his passions, and to disrelish all the pleasures of 
the senses. Should the mind, at any time, be again entangled in 
worldly attachments, the devotee must study the essential virtue 
of things, as, that the world is a dream 5 that God is the all in 
all ; and thus bring back the mind to abstraction. He is next to 
meditate on his guardian deity accorditjg to the rules of the 
shastru. After thus annihilating^ as it were, the body and the 
world, he is then to fix in his miwlthat he and Brdmhii are one, 
and so to settle tliis point as never to lose sight of it, nor return 
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to earthly attachments. From this state of Ugad arises complete 
pleasure ; he becomes dead to food and to every other bodily want. 

The yogee who has attained this state of perfection becomes 
emancipated in the following manner : — ^while he sits confining 
the air within his body, and closing his eyes, by the power of 
wisdom all his members become dead to action ; he unites the 
energy which is lodged in the body to the soul, and they both 
ascend by means of the veins and arteries to the skull, from 
which the soul escapes, by the basilar suture : and the body being 
thus shaken off, he is reunited to the supreme soul 

The V^antu-saru also pronounces in favour of an opinion of 
the philosopher Shhnkhru, that the practice of ceremonies is to 
be renounced by the person seeking ab«sorption, in whom all de- 
sires respecting himself are to be annihilated. 

From the preceding sketch, the reader will be able to form 
some idea of this system of Hindoo theology, which is doubtless 
very ancient. No yogees, however, now exist, who perform 
these bodily austerities to the extent laid down in the shastriis. 
A number of mendicants may be seen, who profess to aim 
at abstraction of mind, and contempt of the world j but they 
are in general the greatest sensualists in the country. 

Amongst the learned, a few are to be found, who consider the 
attainment of divine wisdom, as the only means of securing fu- 
ture beatitude: these persons either renounce all worldly con- 
nections and become pilgrims, or they remain in a secular state^ 
and ground their expectations (if they have any) of future hap- 
piness, qn their speculative opinions being less gross than those 
of the vulgar. As an apology for not practising severe austeri- 
ties, and for continuing in a secular state, they quote a sentence 

« For further remarks on absorption, and on thooe mendicants who 
practise austerities leading to it, the reader is referred to vol. ii. pp. 177, 
ITS. 1S7— 201, 


b 
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of Jfintikii : ' A ixiati doefl not become a hermit by residing in a 
forest ; but he is a hermit, who even in his own house subdues 
his passions ’ Some of these persons despise the popular su- 
perstition. 

The absurdity and impiety of the opinions upon which the 
practices of these yog^s are founded, need not be exposed ; the 
doctrine which destroys all accountability to the Creator, and 
removes all that is criminal in immorality, must be condemned 
by every good man j and the absurdity of rejecting those ra- 
tional eryoyments which at once prove the beneficence of the 
Creator, and contribute to the refinement of our nature, is so 
flagrant, that the slightest notice of it may surely be considered 
as more than necessary to the discharge of our duty to the in- 
terests of Christian morals. 

The author may however remark, that he has had many op- 
portunities of witnessing the pernicious effects of the belief, that 
it is God in man who is the author of every volition, and that 
evil and good actions are both to be referred to him. A Hindoo, 
perverted by these ideas, does not perceive the evil of ascribing 
every villainous action to God j though when the dreadful and 
unavoidable result of this doctrine has been pointed out, many 
revolt from the conclusion. Under the influence of this dqptrine, 
that the human soul is God, the crimes of a malefactor lose 
their turpitude, and he is bewailed as a person who has acted 
tinder unfortunate influence, or as one bom with evU destiny. 
It is also easy to perceive, that where such a belief prevails, all 
elbrts to fly from evil, and to attain moral perfection, am out of 
the question : — ^ God does every things ' Myayil destiny fbllows 
me every where, as a shadow the body,' is the method by whjeh 
the Hindoo accounts for all his evU propeasities and uqiust 
actions. 

Aimtfem^dasa of Hindoos place a greater iQdianoe on niFOTioir 
)tium on divine knowledge. dcrite thair oplnkmi Iktmi 
different; parts of the Hindoo writings, and from fhvdufto bodkl 
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«f their own, as the Madbyii'bbashyii, Bhbktee-riisamritG-sind- 
hoo, &c. One of tbe sentiments of this sect is thus given in the 
Shree-bhaguvutii : — ^ He who, renouncing the service of God, 
enters the path of wisdom, (practises religious austerities,) works 
hard at bruising the straw, but obtains only chaff/ Another of 
their poets has a verse to this purport : — * He who dies at Kash^e 
obtains absorption : true ; but the cause of his emancipation is 
his devotion/ — Vurahii, a poet belonging to the court of Vik- 
rfim-adityu, says, personifying a person of this sect, * O God I 
I ask not for the merit of works 5 nor for riches ; nor for fune ; 
1 leave all this to fate j nor do I refuse to endure the fruit of my 
actions : — ^but this 1 ask, that, through every transmigration, I 
may be thy devoted servant/ — ^Vilwii-mungulii, another poet of 
this sect, says, addressing himself to Vishnoo, ^ O God ! I desire 
not absorption. 1 ask for a distinct existence, and to be always 
near thee, as my lord and master/ Some of these persons ex^ 
press attachment to their guardian deity in the most familiar acts 
of devotion — as his friends, or servants ; in songs or prayers > 
by bowing or making offerings to his image, by washing its feet, 
by repeating his name, or listening to his praise, or meditating 
on his qualities. These persons ^ xnostly found among the 
followers of Krishnh and Choithnyti. 

Such a worshipper presents himself before the image of Krish- 
nh, and says, ' Oh, f hakoorh ! thou art God, the maker of the 
world, the saviour, the friend of the friendless : 1 am destitute > 
I am thy servant ^ save me !* Others, more fervent in their 
attachinent, omitting the usual purifications and ablutions before 
morning worship, hasten, as soon as they rise, to pay all those 
marks of respect and attention to the image wluch belong to the 
character under which they worship it. For instance, one man's 
image is that of the infant Krishnh : he imagines it necessary, 
that the god should be honoured as a child, and he therefore 
makes an ofibilng of sweetmeats to him early in the mornings 
he is very oarefal too that the image should be laid down to rest, 
and raised up again, only at ibe appointed hours ; he bathes, 
anoints it, and adorns it wi^ the utmost fondness. Songs in 

b S 
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pi^ise of Krishnti are very common amongst this sect ; and 
sometimes an enthusiast falls to the ground while singings and 
exhibits all the symptoms of superstitious frenzy. These per- 
sons reject many of the Hindoo ceremonies } but they repeat the 
name of Krishnu, worship the common images of this god, and 
observe the national festivals to his honour. Some individuals 
are directed in their religious duties by the Hindoo writings : 
but the great body are enthusiasts, following the impulse of 
feelings enkindled by their own impure imaginations. Some of 
them wander from village to village, proclaiming the name and 
reciting the praises of Krishnii. 

Those who reverence the philosophical doctrine, and those 
who thus adhere to devotion, form however but a very small 
part of the Hindoo population. The great meyority of the com- 
munity are attached to the popular ceremonies, considering them 
as at least leading to the knowledge of God, or as laying in a 
stock of merit which will influence their condition in this or a 
future birth. 

The other branch of Hindoo theology ei\)oins religious du- 
ties, as preparing a person for that state which leads to absorp- 
tion. Kiishnu, in his address to Urjoonu, thus holds up the 
value of religious practice : — ^ Perform thy duty, and make the 
event equal whether it terminate in good or evil. The miserable 
ore so on account of the event of things. Wise men, who have 
abandoned all thought of the fruit of their actions, are freed 
from the chains of birth, and go to the regions of eternal happi- 
ness ^ Jiiniikil "an%l others have attained perfection even by 

1 Mr.Wtlkiat has thin translated this part of the Bhagilvlth; but tha 
fhet is, that there U no disihict Happiness in the Hindoo absorption, be- 
cause there is no remaining individuality. The spirit being liberated 
from e\ery thisg which is not spirit, and absorbed ia tl» ocean of nniver- 
sal spirit, or deity, there can be no such thing ns individual enjoyment* 
The Hindoos illustrate their idea on thU tnbjeet, by coMpnriiif the lenl 
to air confined in a vessel, which, when the vessel breaks, is iminediately 
lost in the vast body of air wldeh composes the atmosphere. 
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works. Wise men call him a pikndit, whose every undertaking 
is free from the Idea of desire. He abandoneth a desire of a 
reward of his actions ; he is always contented and independent^ 
and although he may be engaged in a work, he as it tirere doth 
nothing. God is to be obtained by him who maketh God alone 
the object of his works. The speculative and the practical doc-* 
trines are but one, for both obtain the self-same end, and the 
place which is gained by the followers of the one is gained by the 
followers of the other. The man who, performing the duties of 
life, and quitting all interest in them, placeth them upon Brumhu 
the supreme, is not tainted by sin } but remaineth, like the leaf 

of the lotus, unaffected by the waters. ^If thou shouldest be 

unable, at once, steadfastly to fix thy mind on me, endeavour to 
find liie by means of constant practice. If after practice thou 
art still unable, follow me in my works supreme, for by per*- 
forming works for me thou shalt obtain perfection.’ 

This brings us to the popular superstition of the Hindoos, of 
which I shall now endeavour to give a summary account, begin- 
ning with their mythology. 

It is very difficult, perhaps, to speak decisively on the precise 
origin of any of the Ancient Systems of Idolatry; but not so diffi- 
cult to trace idolatry itself to certain natural causes, and to 
prove, that the heathen deities owe their origin to the common 
darkness and depravity of men j who, rejecting the doctrine of 
the divine unity, and considering God as too great or too spiri- 
tual to be the object of human worship, chose such images as 
their darkness or tlteir passions suggested; Hence idolatry has 
arisen out of circumstances common to all’ heathen nations j 
uhich fact, and another hereafter mentioned, will account for 
many coincidences in the mythology of nations the most remote, 
while differences in manners and customs, and in the degrees of 
civilization, may account for most of the diversities found in the 
images and worship of different idolatrous nations. 

'8 not to be supposed that any of the images invented by the 
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heathen were intended to be representations of the One God, 
according to the ideas given of this adorable Being in the sacred 
Scriptures j they are inaages of beings formed by the fiincies of 
men, who * by wisdom knew not God/ It is probable, indeed, 
that no heathen nation ever made a single idol in honour of ' the 
one living and true God -,* and that direct worship to Him waa 
never offered by any heathens. 

Nor does It appear, from the various systems of idolatry, that 
the heathen regarded the gods as intercessors with the Supreme 
Being. It is certain that no such idea exists among the Hin- 
doos, who never worship the One God, either directly or through 
the intercessions of others. The gods are regarded as the only 
divine beings from whom evil is to be dreaded, or good to be 
expected. It is true, I have heard the bramhtins often speak of 
the worship of the gods as introducing the worshipper to a 
greater approximation to final beatitude, but this has nothing to 
do with the Christian doctrine of mediation. 

Writers on Heathen mythology have frequently supposed, that 
the extraordinary bodUy organs of the gods were intended to 
represent the perfections of Deity. Such writers, in elucidating 
the Hindoo system, would have said, ^ Indru is represented asfiill 
of eyes*', to exhibit the divine omniscience; Brdmha with four 
faces, to display the perfect wisdom of God ; and Doorga with 
ten hands, to teach that God is almighty/ It is a fact, however, 
that the Hindoos are never thus instructed by the forms of their 
idols. When the author once interrogated a learned bramhhn 
on this subject, he rejected this Christian explanation of the forms 
of his idols, and deferred him to the image of Ravunii, the can- 
nibal, who is painted with a hundred arms, and ten heads*. 


^ The Hindoo fable on this subject is so insufferably gross, that it cm- 
not be printed. 

> Thus Briareus, one of Uie monsters brought forth by the wth, is said 
to have had a hundred anns^ with which ha threw up to heaven the rocks 
from the sea shore against Jupiter. 
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It.kM been common too to represent the idols as personifica- 
tions of Uie pirHiei, aad as teachings bjr hieroglyphics, a theory 
of morals. As it respects the Hindoos, however, the fact is, that 
they have still, for popular use, a system of morals to seek : 
some of their idols are actually personifications of vice; and the 
formularies used before the images, so far from conveying any 
moral sentiment, have the greatest possible tendency to corrupt 
the mind with the love of riches and pleasure". 

To the author it seems equally improbable, that the original 
framers of idols designed to teach by them a system of natural 
science. The distance of time betwixt the formation of different 
images, militates strongly against such an idea : men of science, 
also, have generally held idolatrous rites in contempt ; but be- 
fore a man would sit down to frame an image, to teach the 
sciences, his mind must have been enthusiastically attached to 
idolatry. Nor does it appear probable, that the Hindoo poets 
were the first who set up idol worship } though we admit, that 
many ideas on this subject were borrowed from their extravagant 
descriptions, and ethereal visions. The introduction of new idols 
seems, .in most instances, to have been the work of kings, who 
sought the gratification of the populace, rather than their instruc- 
tion ; and the exhibition of popular sentiments, rather than the 
teaching of profound mysteries, or the principles of Science. It 
appears from the Brhmhh-voivurttii pooranu, that king Soo- 
rut*hu first set up the image of Doorga $ king MunguKi, that of 
Lukshmee j Ushwti-putee, that of Savitr§e, the wife of Brumha; 
king Sooyhgnu, that of Radha, the mistress of Krishnh ; Riim- 
yu-rht*hu, king of Oojjunyinee, that of Kartik^yh; king Shivii, 
that of Sodryh ; and the sage Boudhayunh, that of Gundshh. 

The author imagines, that the disclosure of real facts respect- 
ing the Mythology of the Hindoos, would greatly tend to eluci- 

** See Mr. Colebrooke's translatlcm of many of these formiilaries, in 
liis excelleat Essays on the Religions Ceremonies of the Hindoos, in the 
Yth and vUth volnmes of the Asiatic Researches. 
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date the origin of that of k'll thi Ea$TBR»r katiovs ; and he 
here offers to the conskieratioii of hia readers aoonjectuie or two, 
the fruit of his own enquiries. The philosophers of all these 
nations conceived^ that the Great Spirit remains for ever un- 
known, that he neither comes within the thoughts nor the speech 
of men. In the Chandogyii oopunishud of the Rig v4du, we 
have a discourse on this subject, in which Shw^tii-k^too enquired 
of Boudhayiinu respecting Brumhli : the sage answered him by 
an impressive silence : on being called upon for the reason of 
this silence, he answered, ^ BrtmM u undeacribable : he who says, 

I know Brdmhu,’’ knows him not ; he who says, ” I know 
him not,” has obtained this knowledge.’ The v^dCi declares, that 
' he is that which has never been seen faor known.* In other 
words, he is the Athenian * unknown God.* The One God it 
never worshipped by the Hindoos as a mere spiritual being, but 
always as united to matter, and before some image. 

^^llen Brumhii resolved to create, according to the pooraniis®, 
he looked upon® that which is denominated by the Hindoo phi- 
losophers delusion, or inanimate energy?, and became subject to 
the three qualities (gooniis) of which it is composed — that which 
leads to truth, and is called suttu> that which excites desires, 
(rujuj) and that which leads to sensuality, (tiimu.) He now 
created time, nature, and future consequences j the primary 
elements ; the organs of sense, of action, and of intellect : he 

“ The Shree-Bhagtivhth, &c. TUc Nolyaylkhs declare, that the uni- 
\er8e created from atoms; while the MK'mangsukhs, equally wise, 
affirm, that the consequences of actions were the only things nnited to 
birtii. 

® * Or,’ as the word is explained by some Hindoo scholars, ‘ the first 
incUnation of the Godhead to diversify himsc(fy by creating worlds.’ 
nVJortM. 

r It is called delusion, or appearance, to shcv^,tha| it Is something 
assumed for an occasion, and which, nlien that occasion is served, will 
be destroyed ; hence they say, that matter is from everlasling, hut is 
subject to destruction. It is called inanimate energy, us it supplies the 
forms of tilings, though the vivifying principle Is God. 
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iiext became the first forto^ or pattern, or the aggregate, of life, 
and individuated himself into separate portions of animal life ; 
and then, under the name of Vishnod, he treated the universe 
from the waters, and entered it ai ISxe soul of the world. 

While Vishnoo lay asleep on the waters, a lotus ascended 
from his navel, from which sprung Brhn^a, the creator. ShivCi, 
Vishnoo, and Briimha, are considered as the representations of 
the three goontis: Vishnoo of the silttii goonti, Brfimhaof the 
riyii, and Shivii of the tiimvi. We have no regular account of 
the creation of Vishnoo and Shivh. Almost all the other Hindoo 
deities are found to be derived from the three principal gods 
Indrii, Kamh-d^vu, Doorga, Sooryti, Ugnee, PuvCinii, Viiroonii, 
Guroorii, Vishwu-kurma, Siiriiswiitee, Yiimii, &c, arc the de- 
scendants of BrUmha, — Ghn^shh, Jfigunnat*hu, Btilhramfi, Ra- 
mii, Krishnh, Gopalh, Gk)pSe-nat’hti, Valii-Gopalii, Choittinyii, 
Shtyh-Narayiinu, Lukshm^, &c. are forms of Vishnoo, — Karti> 
k^yu, Phnchanhnii, Roodru, Kalu-Bhoiriivii, &c. are forms of 

* Thus,* as Sir W, Jones has observed, ' we jnust not 
be surprised at finding, on ariose examination, that the charac- 
ters of all the Pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at last into one or two.* 

But the enquiry returns, ' What is the object of worship 
among the Hindoos ?* It is not the One Gqd, but this com- 
pound being, the soul of the world inclosed in matter, the 
primeval energy, the prolific and vivifying principle dwelling in 
all animated existences *1, or in other words the personification of 

When the following lines of Pope were read to Gopaia.thrkalhnkarii, 
a learned bramhhn, he started from his seat, begged for a copy of them, 
aiid declared that the author must have been a Hindoo 

* AU are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul 
Waims in the sun, refreshes in the breese, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms, in the trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends t!» rough all extent, 

Spreads nndivtded, operates unspent.* 

vot. r. c 
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wbatever ibe dinordered imaj^inations of the Hindoos have attri- 
buted to this God encompassing himself with delusion'. This 
energy is said to have created the universe} and ther^re this, as 
displayed in the grandest of the fonns it assumes % is the object 
of worship. Hence the gods, the heavens collectively, the sun 
and moon, as well as the stars, the sea, mighty rivers, and ex- 
traordinary appearances in nature, receive the adorations of the 
Hindoos'. This energy itself has been personified and wor- 
shipped, not only in the form of Bhfiguvfitoe'*, but, as it is 
manifested equally in creation, in the ^government of the world, 
and in the work of detraction, in Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivii^ 
The universe being full of the divine m^esty, a deity has been 
consecrated as the regent of every element ; and, to ^mplete 
this mass of folly, the bramhun and the devout mendicant, as 

* The Ttintrtis teach, that after Brhinhh had entered the world, he 
divided himself Into male and female. 

• * It seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and 
goddesses in ancient Rome, and modern Vin&res, mean only the powers 
of natare, and principally those of the Snn, expressed in a variety of 
ways, and by a multitude of fanciful names/ Sir W* Jones , — ‘ Nature 
herself, and its plastic powers, originating solely in the sovereign ener- 
gies of the ..supreme crea^ve source of all being, they (the Asiatics) 
absurdly dignified by the ingjestic denomination of God. This supreme 
creative energy, diffused through nature, they distinguished by various 
names : sometimes it was Osiris, the fountain of Light, the Sun, the pro* 
lific principle by which that was invigorated j sometimes it was the life- 
generating Fire, the divine offspring of the solar deity; and it was 
sometimes called by an appellation consonant to the Soul of the 
World, The First Vivific Principle, emanating from the primeval 
source of being, is visibly of Chaldalc origin ; and thence, through the 
medium of the Egyjjtians, the Stoic philosophers doubtless had tlieir doc- 
trine of* the fiery soul of the world,’ by which they supposed all things 
to be created, animated, and governed.’ Maurice, 

* * They (the pagans) called the elementary fire Pitha,A^ulcan,Ugnee; 
tlie solar light they deRominated Osiris, Mithra, Sooryh, Apollo; and the 
pervading air, or spirit, Cneph, Narayhnh, Zeus, or Jupiter.’ 3Imrwe, 

^ Many Hindoos are denomihated shakths, as devoted to the worship 
of this shhktee, or energy. It is remarkable, also, that all tlie goddesses 
are called the energies of their lords, as well as matrees, or mothers. 
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sihuring more largely of the indwelling deity, have received the 
oldnration of the multitude. 

If we recur to the bodily powers of the different images wor* 
shipped by the Hindoos, we see the same principle exhibited : 
hence Unrintii has a thousand heads Brtiinha has four faces } 
Indru is full of eyes j Doorga has ten, and even RavCinh, the 
giant, has an hundred arms : — the formidable weapons* of the 
gods too, have evidently the same allusion, as well as their 
symbols and vehicles, among which we find the eagle V; the ser- 
pent, the lion, the tiger, the elephant, the hull, the buffalo, 
&c. Tlie abominable lingii worship too, (the last state of de- 
gradation to which human nature cuii be driven,) no doubt took 
its rise from the same doctrine. 

Under the influence of this doctrine, the philosophic mind 
chose, us the objects of its adoration, the forms in which this 
energy displays itself with the greatest magnificence, and almost 
confined its worship to the primary elements, the heavenly 
bodiesf and aerial beings; — the great body of the commiijiity 
became attached to this energy in its forms of preservation 
persons of gloomy habits, as ascetics and yogees, adore.d it in the 
work of destruction, as connected with emancipation and with 
return to ineffable repose in the divine essence. The first class 
chose the retirement of forests as the scene of their contempla- 
tions; the second, the public streets, to adore the prolific power; 
and the ^iist retired to gloomy caverns^, for the celebration of 

* IndHi's thiinUer-bolt ; the BrUiuha&tii;ii, a weapon wielded by the 
god», which iofallibly destroys an enemy. ^ Vishnoo’s cbhkra, a weapon 
in the form of a circle, continually vomitini; flames.* Muuriev. 

y ‘ Vishnoo riding upon his Gftroortt, or eagle/ says Maurice,' puts us in 
mind of the thunder- bearing eagle of the Grecian Jupiter.' 

> The Scythians, the Druids, and other ancient nations, it U well 
known, worshipped this energy in its- destructive forms in gloomy re* 
cesses, and there offered human and other victims. lu the caverns o1 
Sai'wtte and Elephanu, too, the same horrid rites were practised b> 

gloomy ascetics. 


c © 
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those horrid rites, which took their rise in the common error^ 
that the enei^tic principle is the chief object of worship. 

Thus the indwelling principle is adored in whatever form it is 
supposed to display itself: in the cow, as a form of Bhdg&viitee ; 
in the boar, as an incarnation of Vishnoo ; and in an ascetic, w ho 
has passed through religious austerities supposed to be too 
dreadful to be borne without support from the divine inhabiting 
energy. Exactly conformable to the Hindoo idea was the decla- 
ration respecting Simon Magus, ' This man is the great power 
of God.’ 

The object of adoration being thus simple power, or energy, 
wherever this is supposed to reside, the impiety of the possessor 
forms no obstacle to his becoming an object of worship ; it is 
sufficient that he be a god or a bramhun. ‘ The learned,’ says 
Krishnu, ' behold Briimhii alike in the reverend bramhyn, per- 
fected in knowledge, in the ox and the elephant j in the dog,' 
and in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs.’ Upon the same 
principle the Hindoo, when he sees the force with which the 
flood-tide comes into the Ganges, or any ether simile pheno- 
mena of nature, recognizes it as God, or the energy of God. 
The blessing which he supposes a yogee obtains, as the fruit of 
his religious austerities, he confines to power — ^power to Jieal or 
to kill others, to ride in the air on the back of a tiger, to foretel 
future events, &c. Benevolent dispositions and actions piocure 
fer a man praise, but not reverence. Howard would have obtain- 
ed the encomiums of this people, and would ha\ e been compli- 
mentetl on the exaltation he was likely to have in the next birth, 
but nobody would have worshipped him j this honour is always 
reserved for men of pretended supernatural powers. 

Jf these conjectures be just, they may perhaps afford a solution 
of the difficulties attending the worship of the Egyptians®, the 


» * Taut, or Thoth, was the true Anubis of the Egyptians, one of their 
igbt greater gods. Thoth eouiiders the cosmogony of Phoenicia a« 
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Scytibifui8» tiie Oredu, the Fenians^ and other idolateiife $ aonie 
of them adoring, by sangninary rites, this principle in its destnxs 
live forms, and others in its prolific forms, fire, and the solar 
orb^. It is the same energetic principle that is also worshipped 
in the wonderful motions of the heavenly bodies, and in the con- 
flicting gods and the giants, shaking to its centre the solid 
world } in the waning elements <^ } and even in all the forms of 
brute matter in which it appears. 

These ideas the anther offers to the examination of men of 
greater leisure and erudition, not without the hope, that they 
may tend to elucidate a subject exceedingly complicated, and 
upon which a great variety of opinions have been held. As the 
same ideas respecting the divine energy were held in common by 
almost all the ancient philosophers, it is not wonderful that the 
same olyects of worship should be seen among all nations, sub- 
ject to those variations and additions which might be expected 
when man had abandoned the doctrine of the divine unity, and 
had resolved to worship every form and appearance of this 
energy. 

The Hindoo mythology, in its present mixed state, presents 
us with gods of every possible shape, and' for every possible pur- 

founded on the doctrine which maintains two principles in nature, matter 
or d.irkness, and spirit or intelligence. By the former, he would under* 
stand the chaos, obscure and turbid ; by the latter, the agitative wind 
or spirit, which put that chaos ip motion, and ranged in order the various 
parts of the universe.' itfaurirr. 

^ In this island of Albion, the image of the sun was placed npon an 
high pillar, as half a man, with a fact full of rays of light, and a flaming 
u iioel on his breast. He was worshipped in the same manner as Mithra 
iu Persia, and the divinities of the East. The Persian Magi preserved a 
continual Are upon an altar in honour of the sun and the lights in the' 
flmuunent, as the Romaiis did their holy fire dedicated to Vests. Dm 
J ewish writers affirm, that this was the god Abraham refused to worship 
iu Ur of the Chaldees.’ Gultruchm.-^* The sen became the deity adored 
by the Sabian idolaters.’ iUovrtce. 

* * Sees God in clouds, and hears him In the wind.’ 
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poMj fttm to cure the itch!) but meft of them appear to refer to 
the doctrine of the periodical creation and destruction of the 
world^,-~the appearances of natures — the heavenly bodiesS*^ 
the history of deified heroesS’-^-the poetical wars of the giaiita 
with the gods or to the real or imagined wants of aiaidUiid^< 

It cannot be doubted^ firom what has been published of the 
vddfis, said to be the most andent of the Hindoo writings, that 
the raiMARY bx.bmsnts, fire, dr, water, earth, and space, with 
the RBAVBKLT BODIES, and ABBiAt BBiRos, Were the first ohjects 
of worship among this people. 

The worship of the primary eUmmte possibly originated in the 
doctrine of the vddika respecting the eternity of mattery for we 
find in these writings the elements deified, and called by*appro* 
prifde names, as in the modem mythology of the Hindoos. 

The worship of the heavealy bodies may probably be attributed 
to the ast^nomical notions of the Hindoos : and, as the worship 
of heathens has always been dictated by their fears and hopes 
rather than by their reason, it is not a matter, of surprise that 
they should have worshipped the host of heaven, while they be* 
lieved the stars to have such a mighty and immediate influence 
on their destiny here and hereafter. In the prayers of the v^us, 
the name of Indru is found, who was probably considered as a 

^ Af Brihnha and Shivti. 

• The deified elements, as Phv&nh, Vhroonh, Arc. 

f SddryS, Chfindrik, &c. 

t Ramh, who, in reference to his forest residence, b painted green, 
and carries a bow and arrows. 

^ Doorga, who has a giant at her feet, and the head of another in her 
hand. The author will not presume to decide, whether these wan of the 
gods have reference to human coutesb, and as such are to be regarded as 
real hbtory disguised in feble ; or whether images of tbb class have been 
borrowed merely from the reveries of the poets. 

* Shrihw&tfi£, the goddem of learning; Uanh-pdfimhi the goddess of 
plenty, l^c. 
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persoiufic&tion of the heavens; his name, Indri!^, signifies the 
glorious; and his body, covered with stars, might easily be sup* 
posed to resemble ' the spangled heavens.’ 

The worship of aerial beings, under the general name of spirits, 
is easily accounted for from the proneness of mankind to super* 
stitious fears respecting invisible existences, and from the notion 
found in the Hindoo writings, that every form of animated 
existence has its tutelar divinity presiding over It'^. 

These appear to have been the first gods worshipped in India, 
though such a system of mythology could in no way account for 
the existence and government of the universe ; which exhibited 
a process for whidi this system made no provision. This might 
therefore induce later Hindoo theologians to add three new gods, 
under the characters of the Creator, the Preserver, and the 
DE8T£OYER,-^Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shiv& ; and the pooraniis 
exhibit each of these gods at his post, committing faults and 
absurdities that would disgrace beings destitute of every spark of 
divinity, and even of reason. 

A philosophical doctrine found in the Tuntrus, having refe- 
rence to the supposed union of spirit and matter in the formation 
of the world*, has introduced an order of female deities among 
this people, at the head of which stands Bhiiguvuteg, or Doorga 
Of this goddess, many forms are worshipped among the Hin- 
doos ; and indeed almost all the goddesses are only different 
forms of Bhuguviitee, as the image of Prukritee, or nature. 

Jtigiinnat’hu, the lord of the world; Koov^ru, the god of 


^ Diseases also, and divisions of time, as well as places, have their 
tutelar deities. The god Bhtigti, who is blind of both eyes, presides over 
the members of the body. 

^ Mr. Paterson thinks, that the mixed image of Hluh-Gour^, in which 
Sbivh and Doorga are united in one image, is intended to represent this 
union. 
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riches ; Kamh-ddvii, the god ^ lorej Kartikdyu, the god of war; 
Ytimii, the regent of death j and Vishwh-khrmh, the architect of 
fhe godS) seem to have originated in the fables of the Hindoos, 
and in the imagined necessities of a people destitute of just ideas 
respecting Divine Providence. 

Krishnii, Ramh, and other terrestrial gods, are evidently deified 

HEROES. 

These general remarks may probably account for the whole 
system of Hindoo idolatry, without the absolute necessity of 
admitting that this people borrowed their gods from their neigh- 
bours. That they borrowed some, or the features of some, 
many striking coincidences hereafter mentioned seem to indicate ; 
but, these coincidences excepted, we have found no further 
evidence of this fact*". 

I shall now give some account of the gods found in the Hin- 
doo Pantheon", as a very brief notice of what the reader has 
to expect in this volume. 

It may be necessary, however, to premise, that the Hindoos 
profess to have 330 , 000,000 of gods : not that they have even 
the names of such a number; but they say, that God performs 
all his works by the instrumentality of the gods, and that all 
human action.s, as well os all the elements, have their tutelar 
deities. 

Images have been chosen to fix the mind of the worship|>er. 

"* Should the reader, however, be inclined to pursue this subject, lie 
will find much ingenious conjecture, and many apparent rescniblaitceH 
betwixt tjic Egyptian, Greek, and Roman mythology, and that of the 
Hindoos, in Mr. Paterson's essay already alluded to* 

“ The Hindoos have no temple like the Pantheon at Rome ; but the 
palaces of some Hindoo rajas contains courts filled with idols, eucli of 
which has an establishment of priests, who daily perform die ceiemonte'* 
of worship. 
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ftikd attributeA of power and splendour, and various Ibbles, having 
been added in the forms of devotion and Uie addresses to 
gods, all these attributes are recognized, and the contents of 
these fables rehearsed, to raise in the mind of the worshipper the 
highest thoughts of the power of the idol. 

He who approaches an idol, seeking the happiness of a future 
state, is required to fix in his mind only one idea, that the 
god can save him : and in lEhis respect all the gods, however 
various their images, are equal. But when a Hindoo is anxious 
to obtain any peculiar favour, he applies to the god whose 
province it is to bestow it: thus, he who prays to Brumha, 
entreats tiiat he may be’ like him, in order to absorption ; 
but he who is anxious that his members may continue perfect, 
and that he may et\joy the plecisurcs of the senses, worships 
l^drO ; he who desires children, prays to the progenitors of man- 
kind j he who seeks worldly prosperity, worships Lukshmee; 
he who prays for a shining body, supplicates Ugnee j the person 
who is anxious for strength, applies to Roodrii ; the glutton 
prays to Uditee he who pants for a crown, applies to Vishwu- 
d^vfr or Swayiirabhoovu ; a king intreats vSadhyii, that his king- 
dom may be free from sedition j he who . prays for long life, 
addresses himself to Ushwinee-koomaru 5 he who desires corpu- 
lence, addresses Prit’hivee ; he who prays that he may preserve 
his homestead, petitions Prit’hiv^ and the regents of space ; he 
who seeks beauty, prays to the Gtuidhurvus j he who prays for 
a good wife, calls on Oorvusee, a celestial courtezan ^ he who 
seeks honour, prays to Yugnii ; he who is anxious for store- 
houses full of wealth, calls on Prhdi^ta; the seeker of wisdom, 
solicits the favour of Shivii j he or she who seeks union and 
happiness in the marriage state, addresses Doorga> he who 
wishes to destroy his enemy, supplicates Noirlth j he wlio is 
anxious for strength of body, prays to Va^oo ; he who prays to be 
preaer\'ed from obstruction in his affairs, calls on Kooverfi ; he 
who prays for the merit of works, applies to the regent of verse j 
be who prays for pleasure in the enjoyment of earthly thii^s, 
addresses Chiiiidru j be who desires freedom from worldly p«is- 

VOL. i, d 
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siOM, he who bAb for the completion of all his deaires> he who 
prays for absorption, and the person free from all desire, worship 
BrOmha. Hence it appears, that all the Hindoo gods, except 
Brhmha, are considered as bestowing only temporal favours ^ 
and it has been already observed, that this god has been aban* 
doned, and left without either temples or images. Thus the 
whole system excites in the mind of the worshipper only cupi- 
dity and the love of pleasure; and to this agrees what I have 
repeatedly heard from sensible bipmhijDs, that few if any per- 
sons now attend the public festivals with a direct view to a 
future state. 

It is common for the Hindoos to s|seak of some of their gods 
as l>encvolent, and to treat others as malignant beings®: Shivti, 
as uell as other gods, unites both these qualities j in one hand 
he holds a dreadful weajwn, and with two others he blesses a 
\^orshipper, and invites him to approach. Not one of these 
images, however, conveys the least idea of the moral attributes 
of God. 

1. Briimlia. This god may be properly noticed first, as he is 
called the creator, and the grandfather of gods and men ; in the 
latter designation he resembles Jupiter, as well as in the lasci- 
viousness of his conduct, having betrayed a criminal passion to- 
wards his own daughter. Brumha’s image is never worshipped, 
nor even made ; but the ChundeS describes it as that of a red 
man with four faces p. He is red, as a mark of his being full of 
the rviju goonii •, he has four faces, to remind the worshipper 
that the v^dtis proceeded from his four mouths. In one hand he 
has a string of bends, to shew that his power as creator was 

• Hindoo women, and the lower orders, regard Pfinchanlinii, Di^kshintW 
rayli, Mtmtisa, SU^tbia, S^ftsht as malignant demons, and worship 
them through fear, stlU praying to them for protection. The superior 
deities, though arrayed with attributes of terror, are considered as using 
their power only in favour of the worshipper. 

r Brhinha had five heads, but Shlvh deprived him of one, as a panUh. 
went for lu> lust. 
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derived from his devotion. The pan of water in his left hand 
points out, that all things sprang from water. It has excited 
much surprise, that this deity, so pre-eminent, should be entirely 
destitute of a temple and of worshippers. Mr. Paterson sup- 
poses, that, in some remote age, the worshippers of Shivu car- 
ried on a contest with the followers of Brumha, and wholly 
suppressed the worship of this god. This conjecture opens a 
wide field of enquiry 5 but this gentleman does not adduce any 
historical evidence of the fact. The story of Shivii’9 cutting off 
one of the heads of Brhmha, and the existence of violent conten- 
tions betwixt different sects of Hindoos at the present day, can 
scarcely be considered establishing it, though the coiyecture 
appears not altogether improbable. These contentions for supe- 
riority are annually renewed at Huree-dwarii, Uyodhya, &c. 
betwixt the Voishnuvus (Ramatiis) and the followers of ShivCi, 
in which quarrels many perish*!. 

2. Fithnoo. This is the image of a black man, with four 
arms, sitting on Gurooru, a creature half-bird, half-man, and 
holding in his hands the sacred shelly the chiikru, the lotus, 
and a club. His colour (black) is that of the destroyer, 
which is intended to show, that Shivu and he are one ; he 
has four hands, as the representative of the male and female 
powers; the shell (blown on days of rejoicing) implies that 
Vishnoo is a friendly deity ; the chukru is to teach that he 
is wise to protect ; the lotus is to remind the worshipper- 
of the nature of final emancipation, that, as this flower is 
raised from the muddy soil, and after rising by degrees from 
immersion in the waters, expands itself above the surface to the 
admiration of all, so man is emancipated from the chains of 
human birth; the club shews that he chastises the wicked. 

< a learned shikh, employed as a translator in the Serarn^ 

pore printing-office, says, that about forty years ago, not less than 10,000 
persons, and, about twenty years ago, 4 or 5,000 > perished in these con- 
tests at HOree-dwarO. Another proof, added to that respectiiig the 
Bouddhtts, that tiie Hindoo is not free fi-om the fiercest spirit of perse* < 
cation. 
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Gilroorfi is a portion of Shirli ; his body represents the vMik. 
Vishnoo is distinguished al bdng the ^urce of most of the 
Hindoo incarnations ; in which forms he commands the worship 
of the greatest division of the Hindoo population. 1 know of 
no temples nor festivals in honour of Vishnoo. He is called the 
Preserver, but the actions ascribed to him under this character 
are referred to other forms and names. The 8halgram&> a stone^ 
is a form of Vishnoo. During four months of ibe year* all the 
forms of this god are laid to sleep. From the agreement of this 
fact with what is said of Horus^ Mr. Paterson gathers a resem- 
blance betwixt Vishnoo and Horus, and supposes* that the Hin- 
doos derived their system from the Egyptian ; he conjectures, 
also, that the fable of Vishnoo’ s lying down to sleep, turning to 
one side, and rising, refer to the increase, the greatest rise, and 
the retiring of the waters of the Ganges, the Indian Nile, The 
state of the river in these four months agrees with this supposi- 
tion, thbugh the bramhuns I consulted were not aware that this 
ceremony had any connection with .the Ganges. Vishnoo is 
sometimes called the household god. 

3. Shivu is a white man with five faces and four arms, riding 
on a bull. In one hand he bolds an axe, as the destroyer of the 
wicked j in another a deer, alluding to a sacrifice, when /the 
deer, fleeing from the sacrificial knife, took refuge with Shivh ; 
with another hand he is bestowing a blessing, and with the last 
forbidding fear. Four of his faces are designed to point out the 
flixty-fout tuntrus, and the other a different tfintrii. The bull is 
a form of Vishnoo, as the personification of religion j its four 
feet are, religious austerities, purity, compassion, and trurii. In 
some particulars, this god strongly reminds us of Vulcan and 
Bacchus. The fow Hindoos in Bengal who adopt Shivii as their 
guardian deity, aW called soivyiis. Except those^ of the lingil 
and Phnehahtinh^ very few temples exist in honour of apy other 
form of Shivik : and none of his form riding on a bull. Before 
.the lingfi, Shivfi is however daily worslppped under eight sepa- 
rate names, answering to the sun, moon, wind, fire, water, earth, 
air, and an officiating priest at a sacrifice. Mr. Paterson thinks. 
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that there were onee fierce ccmtentiona amonget the four prin- 
cip^ seds^ and that as the ^vyhs first prevailed against the 
'Worshippers of Rrhmha^ 8o> in its tum> this sect was sqbdued hy 
the followers of Vishnoo and of the femide deities. Ihe filthy 
appearance of Shivii as a mendicant covered with ashes, and his 
quarrels with Doorga, his wife, have given rise to several ludi- 
crous stories found in the pooranus. This marriage excited the 
same surprise as that betwixt Venus and Vulcan, and seems an 
unaccountable event, unless it was intended to illustrate the 
gross idea of the Tiintrii writers respecting, the origin of the 
universe. Shivii has three eyes* like Jupiter, wears a tiger’s skin 
like Bacchus, and like him wandered about when on earth as a 
bloated mendicant, accompanied by satyrs. Bacchus wore a 
deer’s skin ; and Shivii is represented as holdii^ a deer in his 
hand. The worship of the lingd, also, strongly resembles the 
worship of the phallus in honour of Bacchus. The shnyas^ 
festival in honour of Shivu (see vol. i. p. 19.) appears to resemble 
much the orgies of Bacchus, especially in the behaviour of the 
devotees % who are said to jxBve run up and down the streets 
with their hair disheveled, and with lighted torches in their 
hands. In the months Voishakhti and Kartiku, the lingd is 
worshipped daily in the numerous temples dedicated to this 
abomination throughout Bengal. It is difiicult to restrain one’s 
indignation at the shocking violation of every thing decent in 
this image; nor can it be ground of wonder, that a chaste 
woman, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to be found among 
all the millions of Hindoos, when their very temples ore polluted 
with filthy images, and their acts of worship tend to inflame the 
mind with licentious ideas V Another form of Shivu is that of 

' A most singular coincidence appears to exist here betwixt the 
Hindoo and the Roman ceremonies.^Tbese shnyas^s, though taken from 
;he lowest order, wear the poita as bramhtins during this festival. Ken.- 
lett, in his Roman Antiquities, book v. p. SOS, says, respecting tbe, shews 
ifter a funeral, ‘ Though tiie exhibiters of these shews were private per- 
sons, yet during the time of the celebration, they were considered as of 
chc highest rank and quality, having the honour to wear the Praetexta.' 

• I am credibly informed, that a Hindoo, once on a visit at a temple 
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Kalu-BhoWMf in which form he cut off BrCimha's head^ which 
U i^n in one of his hands. A sect of mendicants, called yogfi« 
bhogii-vadees, who wear a large s^one inserted through an inci- 
sion in each ear, live at the temples of this god, and are some- 
times seen, with a prostitute in one hand, and a pan of hot coals 
in the other, with each of which (the representatives of pleasure 
and pain) they profess to be equally pleased. Another form of 
this god is that of MUha-kalfi, in which he appears as the <ie- 
stroyer, ^ Mtiha-kalii, as represented in the caverns of Elephanta,’ 
says Mr. Paterson, ^ has eight arms j in one hand he holds a 
human figure ; in another, a sword or sacrificial axe ; in a third, 
a basin of blood ; and with a fourth he rings over it the sacrificial 
bell : two other arms are broken off, but with the two remaining 
he is drawing behind him a veil, which extinguishes the sun, 
and involves the whole universe in one undistinguished ruin. In 
the hieroglyphic of the Muha Pruliiyu, (or grand consummation 
of all things,) Shivu is represented as trodden under foot by 
Miiha KaleeS or Eternity. He is there deprived of his crescent, 
trident, and necklaces, to show that his dominion and powers 
ire no inorej and is blowing the tremendous horn, which 
innounces the annihilation of all created things.’ 

4 . Indrii. This is the king of heaven, and the infamous 
iolator of the wife of his reli^ous guide : he is painted as a 
ellow man, sitting on an elephant, with a thunder- bolt in one 
and, and a club in the other ; and, like Argus, is full of eyes. 
.11 the attributes of his image are only the signs of his office as 
king. He has one annual festival, and is very famous in the 

sar Serampare, asked the officiating bramhCn to give him a proof that 
e idol was able to converse with him. The bramh&a entered the 
raple, shutting the door after him, md the visitor, astonished at imme* 
ately hearing voices, interrogated the priest respeettng It, wIioBolemnbr 
firmed from within, that it was Jhgimiiatliti who was speaking; — ^bnt 
ie visitor, determined to ascertain so interesting a fact, forced open ftie 
imple door, and — ^whom shonld he see, inquisitive reader^ hut the 
listress of tlie officiating bramhlin ? 

* Tliis is the fiiinous image worshipped at KaleS-Obath, near Calcutta* 
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poorani^s for the number of wars and intrigues in which he has 
been engaged. His throne changes masters at the end of seventy- 
one yoogCts of the gods. Jupiter was called the king of heaven^ 
and the Pulminator : Indru’s names, Divhs-putee and Viijr^, 
are significant of similar offices. 

5. the Indian Pluto, is a dark-green man, clothed in 

red, with inflamed eyes; he sits on a buffalo, has a crown on his 
head, and holds in his right hand a club with which he drives 
out the soul from the body, and punishes the wicked. This is 
his form of terror, as king of the souls of the dead; but he is 
also worshipped in n form less terrific, which he is said to assume 
when he passes a sentence of happiness on the meritorious. Be- 
side his annual festival, he is worshipped on other occasions; 
and receives the homage of the Hindoos in their daily ablutions. 
There are several remarkable coincidences between Yiimu and 
Pluto, as will be seen by comparing the fables respecting the 
latter and those in vol. i. page 75. of this work : the images of 
both ' Grin horribly a ghastly smile,’ Pluto had a rod in his 
hand ; Yumu is called Dundii-dhuru, because he holds in his 
hand the rod of punishment. Yiimu is the shraddhii ddvu, or 
the regent of funeral rites ; and the institution of funeral obse- 
quies is ascribed to Pluto. The dead, in going to Yumu’s judg- 
ment-hall, cross Voiturunee, the Indian styx'* ; the waters of 
which, like those of Phlegethon, the fourth river of hell which 
the dead were obliged to cross, are said to be boiling hot. Yumti 
has several assistants, like Minos, who keep a register of human 
actions. There is something in the story inserted in vol. i. page 
83, which seems to coincide with Pluto’s being obliged to steal 
his wife Proserpine, because he could obtain no other goddess, 
his visage being so horrible and his habitation so gloomy. The 
Hindoos consider hell as situated at the southern extremity of 
the earth ; the Greeks and Romans thought it was a large sub- 
terraneous spot in the earth. 

• This river cocircled tlie infernal regions nine times: VoitarihiH 
*!ncircles this hall sU times. 
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6. G&HSthU, A f&i short red man^ with four arms and ati 
idephant's head, sitting on a rat His corpulency is a type of 
Brhmha, as the aggregate of all things. In one hand he holds 
a bell^ which is the pattern of a temple, and also points out that 
this god banishes fear ; in another he holds a serpent-weapony 
to show that he throws impediments in the way of the wicked , 
another grasps the hook by which elephants are guided, which 
points out that he guides the mind $ and with tlm other he forbids 
fear. His elephant's head is a sign of the mystical sound Om, and 
the trunk is the type of the instrument with which clarified butter 
is poured on the fire at a sacrifice. * The author of the Roodrii- 
yamhlu, from whom this is extracted, assigns no reason for 
Giin^shii s riding on a rat. Though he has been compared to 
Janus, I find but two instances 'Of coincidence betwixt them : 
every act of worship (podja)' is preceded by an invocation to 
Gfin^shfi*; and men in business point his image over the doors 
of their shops, or suspend it amongst their merchandize, to insure 
prosperity. G&ndshh has been complimented as the god of 
w'isdom; but the Hindoo deity presiding over knowledge, - or 
wisdom, is Suruswiitee, a goddess. Gun^shu receives many 
honours from the Hindoos, and b considered as bountiful in be- 
stowing wisdom and other favours, though there are no temples 
erected to his honour in Bengal. Those who adopt him as their 
guardian deity, are called Ganhputyiis. 

7. Kariik^yu is the Indian Mars, or commander in chief to the 
gods. He has in some images one, and in others six faces ; is of 
a yellow colour; and rides on the peacock, an incarnation of 
Indrix. ..In one hand he holds a bow, and in the other an arrow. 
He is worshipped as the giver of bodily strength. 

6. SodjyU, (the sun.) I do not find the least resemblance 
betwixt this Hindoo deity and Sol, either in their images oi 
history. The Hindoos, in a most indelicate feble respecting thh 
god, have described the twelve signs of the zodiac. Yhmii, the 

* ‘ In the Reman sacrifices, the priest alwalNs mentioned first the nam< 
>f Janus,' Ktttmttf p. SS. 
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regent of death, is his son $ and Chaya, a thadow, the name of 
one of his wivesr. The knage of Sooryii is that of a dark-red 
mapi^ from whose body issue a thousand streams of Ughi: hO 
has three eyes, and four arms ^ in each of two of hie hands ha 
holds a water-lily, with another he is bestowing a blessing, and 
with the last forbidding fear. He sits on a red lotUs, in a chariot 
drawn by seven horses. He is painted red, to show that his 
glory is" like flame; his three eyes represent the day, evening, 
and night ; and his four arms indicate, that in hka «re united 
prflkritee and poorooshii, or matter and spirit. One lotus ex- 
plains the nature of emancipation, (gee Vtsknoo ;J and the other, 
upon which the rays of^ j|doryh are reflected, is a type of sound, 
which some Hindoo philosophers believe to be eternal. The red 
lotus represents the earth ; his chariot, the measure of time ; and 
the seven horses, the seven poetical measures of the vddfls. The 
image of this god is never made, but the sun itself is worshipped 
daily ; the shalgramh is also his constant representative in the 
bramhinical worship. The disciples of this god are culled SouHia. 

9. Ugnee, the regent of fire, is represented as a corpulent man, 
riding on a goat, with copper-coloured eye-brows, beard, hair, 
and eyes ; his belly is the colour of the dawn ; he holds a spear 
in his right hand, and a bead-roll in his left ; from his body 
issue a thousand streams of glory, and he has Re\eu flaming 
tongues. His corpulency points out, that he grants the desires 
of his worshippers ; the colour of his eye-brows, &c. represents 
the flame of tlie burnt-offering when it ascends of a copper- 
colour, at which time he who desires secular blessings offers his 
clarified butter; but he who desires emancipation, pours his 
offering on the fire when its colour is like that of the dawn. 
The goat teaches, that Ugnee devours all things; his s^r, that 
he is almighty; and his bead-roll, that he is propitious. The 
rays of glory are to encourage the worshipper to expect that he 

y The poonmhft contain a foble respecting Sdihryti and his wife, which 
almost literally corresponds with the filthy story of Neptune and Ceres* 
when the latter turned herself into a mare. 

e 
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shall obtain the greatest blessings from this god. Ugnee hag 
neither temples nor images consecrated to him, but has a service 
in the daily ceremonies of the bramhilns ; and one class of his wor- 
shippers, called sagniku bramhhns, preserve d perpetual fire like 
the vestal virgins*. He preskies over sacrifices, and is called 
the mouth of the gods. 

10. Putstmtt, the god of the win^, and th^ messenger of the 
gods, is represented as a white man, sitting on a deer, holding 
in his right hand the hook used by the driver of an elephant. He 
is fKiinted white, to shew that he preserves life. The deer re- 
presents the swiftness of his flight ; thi«clephant driver s hook 
explains his power over the boily. He is worshipped daily, but 
has neither separate festival, image, nor temple. 1 can find 
little or no resemblance betwixt this god and Mercury. 

11. Furoonu, the Indian Neptune, is a white man, sitting on 
a sea animal, having a serpent- weapon in his right hand. He is 
painted white, to shew that he satisfies the living; and he 
wields a terrific weapon, to point out, that he is approached 
with fi*ar by the worshipiier. His name is repeated in the daily 
worship of the bramhuns, but he has neither public festival nor 
temple. 

1*2. SunwodrUf the sea, is worshipped by the Hindoos when 
they vihit the sea, as well os at the different festivals, and on the 
sixth day after the birth of a child. 

13. Prit'diivfr, the earth, is worshipped daily by the Hindoos, 
blie is a fomi of Bhuguvutee, and may be called the Indian 
Ceres. The Hindoos have divided the earth into ten parts, and 
assigned a deity to each. These are, Indru, Ugnee, Y&mu, 

» Tlifre setius to be no order of femalen among the Hindooi resembling 
these virpns; i>ut many HinUao women, at the total wane of the moon, to 
fulfil a \ow, wateli for tweiit\>four boars over a lamp made with clarified 
flutter, anil prevent its being extinguished till the time for the appear- 
ance of the neiv moon. 
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Noirittt, Vtiroonti, Vayoo, Koov^rti, Eeshti, Briimha, and 
Uniinttt. 

14. The heavenly bodies. It is a remarkable fact, tbot almost 
all heathen nations have fallen into the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. Perhaps the evident influence which the sun and moon 
have over the seasons and the vegetable kingdom, might, in the 
primeval ages, lead men to make them objects of worship : after 
the introduction of judicial astrology, this species of idolatry be* 
comes less surprising. Whatever may be the antiquity of the 
v6du8, it is very plain, that the worship of the sun, moon, and 
other planets is there inculcated : many of the forms of praise 
and petition in those books, are addressed to the heavenly 
bodies} and to this day the worship of all the planets in one 
service, and of difierent planets on separate occasions, has place 
among the Hindoos. 

Rtivee*, the sun. See the article Sddryti . Som^ the moon. 
We do not perceive the least agreement betwixt this god and 
Diana. The Hindoo feasts are regulated by the revolutions of 
the moon, but Somti is not greatly honoured in the Hindoo 
mythology, being esteemed a malignant planet, as is also Aflla- 
gfdS®, or Mars, Booddk^^, or ikfcrcMry, is a fortunate planet; 
and so is Frihiispiitee^, or Jupiter, who is the preceptor of the 
gods. ShookrH or Venus, preceptor to the giants, is also a for* 
tunate planet. This god is represented as blind of one eye. 
ShUnees, or Saturn, the son of Sddryh, an evil planet. Rahoa 
and Kitoo, the ascending and descending nodes. The planets are 
not honoured with temples, images, or festivals in Bengal. 
Wlien hope or fear, respecting their benign or malignat» influ* 
ence, is excited in the mind of a Hindoo, he is drawn or driven 
to worship them. 

* From this god the first day of the week is named Rhvee-vartt, as 
Sunday derives its name from the Snn : day and varh are synonymous. 

*» Hence Somh-vartt, Monday. • Mfingfidli-varfi, Tuesday. 

* Booddh-varh, Wednesday. * Vrlhfisptitee-varh, Thursday. 

* Shookrh-varfi, Friday. f Shhnee«varik, Saturday. 

c 2 
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15. Doorga. The image of this goddess and that of Minerva^ 
in one or two instances, exhibit a pretty sirong resemblance ; 
both are described as fond of arms j and it is remarkable, that 
Doorga derives her name from the giant Doorgh, whom she 
slew, as Pallas (Minen^a) obtained hers from the giant Fallas, 
whom she destroyed. She resembles Minerva also as a god- 
dess difficult of access, which Is one signification of the name 
Doorga. Sir W. Jones says, * As the mountain-born goddess, 
or Farviitee, she has many properties of the Olympian Juno i 
her maycstic deportment, high spirit, and general attributes are 
the same j and we find her both on Mount Koilasu, and at the 
banquets of the deities, uniformly the companion of her husband. 
One circumstance in the parallel is extremely singular; she is 
usually attended by her son Kartik^yu, who rides on a peacock ; 
and in some drawings, his own robe seems to be spangled with 
eyes : to which must be added that, in some of her temples, a 
peacock, without a rider, stands near her image.’ The image of 
Doorga is tliat of a yellow female with ten arms, sitting on a 
lion. The weapons she wields, the trident, the scimitar, the 
discus, the arrow, the 8i>ear, the club, the bow, the serpent- 
weapon, the hook for guiding an elephant, and the axe, are to 
point out, that with these ten arms and weapons she protects the 
ten points. She has one foot on Miih^shu, a giant, to shew that 
she subdues the enemies of her worshippers ; and she sits on a 
lion, a form of Vishnoo, as the giver of success to her worship- 
pers, and as exciting fear in their enemies. The quarrels of this 
goddess with Shivu, her husband, strongly remind us of those 
betwixt Jupiter and Juno, arising from the jealousy of the latter. 
The festivals in honpur of Doorga and of Krishnii draw the 
Hindoo population to the temples, while those in honour 
of other gods are comparatively neglected. Before the temples 
of this goddess, thousands of victims are annually slaughtered, 
and offered to her image. She is not merely honoured as 
Doorga, but, un^er other names, distinct temples, images, festi- 
vals, and ceremonies have been instituted. Doorga^ as has been 
already observ^ed, is also the representative of matter in the 
creation of the universe, and in this character she is called Prii- 
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kritec**. Her wars with the ^anta also add to her fame, and 
make her extremely popular among the Hindoos : she is adopted 
by many, who fake tlie name of shakth^, as their guanlian 
deity. In Bengal, the greater number of bramhuns are sliaktus: 
in the western and southern provinces this sect is less numerous. 

16. Kalee, the Indian Diana Taurica. Though this is another 
form of Doorga, her fame is so great, that it seems necessary to 
devote a few lines exclusively to her. The dark image of this 
goddess is a truly horrid figure: her hair is disheveled; her 
tongue hangs out ; she holds in one hand a scimitar, in another 
a giant's scull, with another she forbids fear, and with the last 
is bestowing a blessing. Her colour is that by which time is 
designated, and she stands upon her husband, the destroyer, to 
keep him in subjection till the time of the universal conflagra- 
tion, when, with the eye in the centre of his forehead, he wOl 
burn, the universe. Her four arms represent the four vedhs; the 
two inspiring terror point out those portions of the v4dii which 
relate to the destruction of enemies and the government of the 
world, and the other two allude to those parts of the v^ii which 
belong to devotion. Her disheveled hair represents the clouds, 
and intimates too that time has neither beginning nor end. Her 
tongue is the representative of lightning. She exhibits alto- 
gether the appearance of a drunken frantic fury. Yet this is the 
goddess whom thousands adore, on whose altars thousands of 
victims annually bleed, and whose temple at Kalde-ghatii, near 
Calcutta, is the resort of Hindoos from all parts of India. This 
temple, it is said, frequently receives presents from persons of 
the higliest rank, and not uufrequently from persons called 
Christians. There are two things respecting Kalee wl^ph remind 
us of Laverna : she Is the protectress of thieves, and her image 
at Kal6€-ghat(i is a head witliout a body. Another form of this 
goddess, under the name of Siddh^hwuree, is to be seen in clay 
temples all o^'er Bengal. Human victims, it is said, have often 
been immolated on the altars of Kalee and Siddh^shwur^. 


^ Literally, tbe chief,, or natare. 


^ Sbaktb means energy. 
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17. Mkskmee, the goddess of fortune, is the wife of Vishnoo r 
she is said to have been produced at the churning of tiie sea, as 
Yenus was said to be born of the froth of the sea. At her birth, 
all the gods were enamoured of her. She is painted yellow, 
with a water-lily in her right hand; (in which form she is 
worshipped frequently by Hindoo women ;) but no bloody sacri- 
fices are offered to her. The Hindoos avoid all payments of 
money on the Thursday, (Lukshmee-varii,) from the fear of 
offending this goddess. 

18. SMstvtitee, the goddess of learning, another wife of Vish- 
noo. She is painted white, and stands on the water-lily. In some 
images she is seen holding a lute > and in others as possessed of 
three eyes, with a fan in one hand and a book in the other. 
Her colour is to point out, that she is the source of wisdom ; the 
lute reminds the worshipper that she is the author of melody ; 
her three eyes represept the three v^dhs ; the book and pen obvi- 
ously belong to her character as the goddess of learning. I find 
no goddess in the Roman or Grecian pantheon who resembles 
her. She has an annual festival, when clay images are set up, 
and worshipped all over Bengal. Some of her worshippers, on 
the last day of the festival, dance naked before the procession of 
the image through the streets. Even prostitutes, at this festival, 
make an image of this goddess, and set it up near their houses, 
to draw the spectators to their brothels. On this day students, 
merchants, and others, refuse to touch a pen ; for the Hindoos 
ascribe their ability to read, write, and even to speak, to the 
favour of SuruswUtce. 

19. SheetUa, the goddess who cools the body when afflicted 
with the small-pox, receives many honours from the lower orders 
.of Hindoos, among whom the ravages of the small-pox are often 
dreadful. This goddess is also worshipped to procure the re- 
moval of cutaneous diseases. 

90. the queen of the snakes, or she who protects men 
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fit)m their fiital bite. The lower orders crowd to the three 
annual festivals held in honour of this goddeds. 

SI.- Sh&shfhee, the goddess of fecundity. She Is honoured 
with six annual festivals, celebrated chiefly by females. Her 
image is that of a yellow woman, sitting on a cat, and nursing 
a child ; though, in general, a rough stone, painted on the top, 
and placed under a tree, is the object worshipped. 

These may be considered as the celestial deities worshipped by 
the Hindoos. The terrestrial goddesses are, Se§ta, the wife of 
Ramii)^ } Radho, the mistress of Krishnh ; RookminSe and Sht- 
yh-bhama, the wives of Krishnu •, and Soobhudra, the sister of 
Jugunnat*hu*. The terrestrial gqds are the following ; — 

1 . Krishna resembles Apollo in his licentious intrigues ; in his 
being a herdsman"^, imd an archer ; in his destroying a dreadful 
serpent •, in his love of music 3 and in the celebrity to which he 
attained. Krishnu’s image is that of a black man, with a flute 
in his hand. His colour points out, that he fills the mind with 
sensual desires, and the flute designates him as the author of 
musical sounds. Apollo had in one hand a harp, add in the 
other a shield of arrows. The history of Krishnti is chiefly found 
in the $hr€e-Bhagfivtith j the outline of which will be seen in 
vol. i. p. 193, &c. , Several festivals in honour of this god are 
held annually, at which times the greatest licentiousness prevails 
among all ranks. A great proportion of the Hindoo population 
in Bengal are devoted to Krishnti" His intrigues with the 

^ This goddess, it k said, was dog oot of the ground by king Jbntikfi, 
when he was ploughing his field. A boy who was ploughed up out of 
the ground among the Tuscans, gave rise to the order of Roman priests, 
whose business it was to divine from appearances in the annual sacrifice. 

* It does not' appear that Jttgfinnat'hh was ever married. 

* The pooranhs contain a story of this god much resembling that of 
Mercnry’s stealing a cow from Apollo. In the Hindoo frible, Brikmba is 
the thief. 

Sometimes Hindoos are seen licking up the very dust of due place 
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mOk-maidfi, and especially with Radha^ his favourite mistress, 
are familiar to every Hindoo, being incorporated into their 
popular songs, and the image of Radha being placed by that oi 
Krishnu in many of the temples. Under several other names 
Krishna is worshipped, to winch forms separate temples have 
been erected; among the rest to Gopalu, the herdsman; to 
Valh-gopalh, the infant Gopalh ; to Gop^-nat’hii, the lord of 
the milk-maids. Krishnh is one of the ten incarnations of 
Vishnoo. The Rev, Mr. Maurice calls him ^ the amiable 
Krishnu !' 


2. Mg^nnat*k^, another deified hero, complimented with the 
title of lord of the world, a form of Vishnoo. He is honoured 
with several annual festivals, but the car festival is the most 
popular. Imitations of his ponderous car abound in many of 
the large towns in Bengal** : that in Orissa, connected with the 
ancient temple erected in honour of this god, has crushed to 
death hundreds of victims, perhaps thousands, and immolates a 
number every year. This god receives the homage of pilgrims 
from all parts of India, for whose accommodation roads have 


where the crowd are celebrating the praises of KrUhnd ; and others are 
uid to faint with joy on these occasions. In memory of Krishna's lewd 
conduct with the milk*maids in the forest of Vrindavijnfi, persons of pro- 
perty sometimes speud a day in, the fields, and entertain their friends. 

• Krishnh-vhsoo gave to the temple of Jhghnnat'htl, near Serampore, 
an immense car, which could not cost less than four or five thousand 
roopees. He also added an allowance of six roopces a day for the 
expenses of the worship of this idol. Gourti-mtillikti, a goldsmith of 
Calcutta, who gave the interest of his mother's weight iu gold to dhferent 
temples, added six roopees more to the daily offerings at this temple ; 
but these two benefhetors, |>erceLving that the bramhttns of the temple, 
instead of expending these sums in offerings td the god, and in alms to 
strangers, applied the greater part to their private use, reduced the six 
roopees to one roopec four anas a day. To extort more money from the 
donors, the bramhhna of this temple, at two succeodlng festivals, pre- 
vented the car from proceeding to an adjoining temple in which the 
donors wej^ interested, pretending diat the god was angry with them for 
their parsimony, and would not go. 
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been cut> and lodging-houses erected. Such, however, is the 
great mortality among the pilgrims, that a Hindoo of property 
always makes his will before he sets out on this journey, and 
takes a most affecting farewel of his disconsolate relations, 
Southey's description p, in his * Curse of Kehama,' though not 
literally correct, conveys to the mind much of the horror which 
a Christian spectator of the procession of the car cannot but feel. 
Mr. Paterson finds in the images of this god, and his brother and 
sister, which are worshipped together, an hieroglyphic of the 
mystical word Om. 

3. Remit, a deified monarch, and the hero of the Ramayhnu, 
comes in for a considerable share of the wretched devotion of 
the Hindoos, especially in the western provinces. His history, 
found in Valmeekee's epic poem, is partly before the public. 
He is adored os the seventh Hindoo incarnation 5 has an annual 
festival, and is daily worshipped in the temples dedicated to him, 
his brother, and his friend Hiinoomanu ; in which temples he 
appears as a green man, with a bow and arrows in his hands, 
sitting on a throne, having S^ta on his left : his brother Luksh- 
miinu holds a white umbrella over his head, and Hunoomanit 
stands before him as his servant with joined hands. He is con- 
sidered as a beneficent deity. Some think that Ramu was deified 


V < A thousand pilgrims strain, 

Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with might and main, 
To drag that saeved wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous load. 

Prone fall the frantic votaries in its road, 

And, calling on the god, 

Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot way ; 

On Jttghnnat’h they call, 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes all. 

Through blood and bones It ploughs its dreadful path ; 
Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry, 

And death and agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad throng^ 

Who follow close, and thrust the deadly wheels along.* 
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on account of a successful attack on Ceylon^ when he was king 
of Mut’hoora. 

4. Choiti'inyti, i. e. the wise^ a form of Krishnh ; the god of 4 
sect of voiragees^ whose leader was a religious mendicant. His 
most famous temple in Bengal is at Ugru-dweeph, where an 
annual festival is held, and to which crowds resort from all parts 
of Bengal. The bramhuns despise this sect. 

5. the, son of Brhmha, as architect of the gods, 
may be regained as the Hindoo Vulcan. He is worshipped at 
an annual festival, the implements of each artificer being the 
representative of the god. He employs no Cyclops with one eye, 
but has a workman named Mayu, a giant, who is capable of 
exhibiting all manner of illusive edifices. 

6. Kam^i^dtvii, the Indian Cupid. This god is also said to be 
the son of Briimha : he is painted as a beautiful youth, ewrying 
a bow and arrow of flowers. He has an annual festival, but his 
image is not made ; nor does this festival command much cele- 
brity. Petitions are addressed to him by the bride and bride- 
groom anxious for offspring. 

7 . SutyU Narayiinu^ I have not discovered the origin of this 
idol ; the name implies that he is the true Vishnoo. He is wor- 
shipped frequently in the houses of the rich, from the desire of 
insuring prosperity. 

8. Pfmchan^nH, a form of Shivii, worshipped by the lower 
•orders, who consider him as the destroyer of children. The 
image used as his <^presentative is a misshapen stone, anointed, 
painted, and placed under the vutfi and other trees. 

Dh&rmU^t'hakoori}, another form of Shivh, held in much 
the same estimation as Pfinchonfinh. 


10. Kabxhrayii, the god of forests, another form of Shirtt. 
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He is painted as sitting on a tiger, and carrying a' bow and 
arrows : is worshipped by the wood-cutters in the forests, to 
insure protection from wild beasts. 

11. Deified Beings in strange shapes, — Urdhii-narehhwHrft. This 
compound deity is Shivu and Doorga united in one body. The 
fable respecting this singular transformation will be found in 
vol. i. p. 239. Religious worship is paid to this idol. — Krishna- 
Kalee. In this image of Kiishnil and Kalee united in one body, 
vice itself is personified and wofshippech See vol. L pi 240, — 
Hfiree-Htir^. Another compound deity, Vishnoa and Shivft. 
The worship paid to these idols appears to owe its origin to 
stories in the pooronils j but the original idea, meant to be con- 
veyed by two of them, no doubt, was, tliat the Great Spirit and 
matter are one. 

12. The worship of Human Beings, The Hindoos worship their 
spiritual guides ^ also bramhtins, and their wives and daughters : 
and, among the vamacharees, women of the lowest east, and 
even prostitutes, are -worshipped with rites too abominable to be 
recorded. See voL h p. 247. 

13. The worship of Beasts, The cow, as a form of Bhiiguvut^, 
is an object of worship, and receives the homage of the Hindoos 
at an annual festival*! : (see vol. i. p. 249.) Hunoomanu, the monkey, 
has also been placed among the gods, as a form of Shivd. Tem- 
ples to this god are to be seen, and in some places his image is 
worshipped, daily ; he is even chosen by many as their guardian 
deity. Hikioomanh bears some resemblance to Pan, and like 

*1 The very dung of the cow is eaten as an atohement^r sin, and, with 
its urine, is used In worship. A Hindoo does not carry any thing out of 
his honse in the morning, till he has mhbed his door-way with cow-dung* 
Kotwithstandlng this reverence, the bullocks employed in carrying bur- 
dens and at the plough, are used more cruelly by the Hindoos than any 
other animals. * The Athenians and almost all other nations thought it 
a very great crime to kill the ox, tnsomuch that the offender was thought 
to deserve death.' Poise’s Antiquities ef Grratf, v^. 1. p. 217. 

f 2 
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him ow es his birtli to the god of the windfi. The dog, the jackal, 
and a number of other animals, have also places among the 
Hiadloo deities, tljough they are not greatly honoured. 

14. H^orshijt of Birds. Gurocrii, the carrier of Vishnoo, half 
a bird and half a man, has received deification, as well os his 
brother Uroonu, the charioteer of Vishnoo. Jutayoo, another 
bird, the friend of Ramif, receives divine honours} as do the 
etiglc of Coromandel, (said to be an incarnation of Doorga,) the 
uag-tail, tlie |)cacock, the goo^, and the owl } but the honours 
they ^ecci^ e are not of the highest kind. 

15. Worship of Trees. The Hindoos do not seem ever to have 
consecrated groves, but several trees they esteem sacred. Toolii- 
see, a fc*male raised to deity by Vishnoo, was cursed by Liikshmee, 
his wife, in a lit of jealousy, and turned into the tree of this 
name j whicli the Hindoos preserve with great care near their 
houses, erect pillars to its honour ^ esteem its leaves and wood 
saered, iind witli the latter make the beads with which they 
repeat tlie names of their guardian deities. Several other trees 
receive almost an equal homage: (see p. ‘263.) It is considered 
as a great sin among the Huidoos for any member of a family 
to cut do\N n trees planted by an ancestor, and the misfortunes of 
many a family have been ascribed to such an act of indiscretion. 

16. River worship. The Hindoos not only reverence their 
rivers, but actually w orship them, di^ iding them into male and 
female deities. But Giinga, ,(thc Ganges,) both in their poems, 
tlieir pooranhs, and in the superstitious customs of the natives, 
appears to rank highest among the river deities. She is declared 
to ha^ e descended from Vishnoo’ s heaven, the anniversary of 
which event is celebrated by particular festivities. The most 
extravagant things are related in the pooranhs respecting the 


* The heads of these pillars, which co'ninioilly open like a cup, are 
filled with earth, and the plant is placed in them. ‘ The Romans and 
(Grecians/ says Potter, ^^consecrated certain trees to their gods.’ 
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purifying nature of these waters j and several works have been 
written to extol the saving properties of the Ganges*. Its waters 
are carried to immense distances j every thing they touch be- 
comes purified 3 crowds of Hindoos perform their worship on the 
banks of the river daily, after purifying themselves in its stream*, 
the sick are laid on its banks, e;Kpecting recovery from the mere 
sight of this goddess j and it is reckoned a great calamity not to 
die within view of Gunga. Many other .rivers receive the 
honours of divine worship, as will be seen in page 278. 

ly. Worship of Fish. Even the finny tribes are honoured by 
the Hindoos, though the worship paid to them is of an inferior 
nature. 

18. The worship of Books is very common among this people. 
The lower orders have such a profound respect for a book, that 
they think every thing in such a form must be divine. On 
several occasions a book is converted into an image, and wor- 
shipped with all the forms used before the most popular idol. 

19. Worship of Stones, The shalugramii, as a form of Vish- 
noo, is more frequently worshipped than any other idol in India 
not excepting the lingu itself^ which perhaps ought to be placet 
next, and which is also a stone. The representatives of Piin- 

• The Gtinga>vakya>viil^, &c. 

* * The shaldgramtis are black stones, found in a part of the Ghndttkee 
river, within the limits of Nepal. They are mostly round, and are com- 
monly perforated in one or mare places by worms, or, as the Hindoet 
believe, by Vislinop in the shape of a reptile. According to the ntimber 
of perforations, and of spiral curves in each, the stone is supposed to 
contain Vishnoo in various characters. For example, socli a stone per- 
forated in one place only, with four spiral curves in the perforation, and 
with marks resembling a cow’s foot, and a long wreath of 'flowers, con- 
tains Lhkshme^-Narayhnh. • In like manner stones are found in the Nllr- 
mhda, which are considered as types of Shivti, and are called Vanh-lingh. 
The shalhgramh is found, upon trial, not to be calcareous : it strikes fire 
with steel, and scarcely at all effervesces with acids/ AdaHe EemrdiiSp 
vol vih p. 240. 
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chanfinfi and other gods are shapeless stones. Many images of 
idols sold in the markets are made of stone, and worshipped. 

90. A log of wood. The pedal with which rice is cleansed from 
the husk has also been raised to godship by the Hindoos. See 
vol. i. p. 287- 

Such are the olyects adored by the Hindoos. Such is the 
deplorable state into which the mind continues to sink> after it 
has once renounced the doctrine of the unity of God. Divine 
Worship is confessedly the highest act of reverence and homage 
of which man is capable. How shocking then, how afflicting to 
a philanthropic mind, to see man prostrated before a beast, or a* 
log of wood ! How greatly is the horror increased, when this 
prostration of intellect respects many millions ! 

I have repeatedly conversed with learned Hindoos on the use 
of idols in worship : the best account I have ever received may 
amount to this. — God is every where j this is allowed, but his 
spirituality perplexes the mind.^ ^o collect and fix the ideas on 
the object of adoration, therefore, an image is chosen into which 
image, by the power of incantations, the deity is imagined to be 
drawn. Hence, in dedicating an image, they caH upon the god 
to come and dwell in it. I have urged in reply, that if this were 
the whole end to be answered, any image might do“, but that I 
saw amongst them many sorts of idols. To this the bramhun 
says, ^ God has made himself known in these forms, and directed 
these various images to be made, that men may be fascinated 
and drawn to the love of worship 5 that none of these images 
are intended to exliibit the natural perfections of God, but his 
actions when incarnate; and that images ore only necessary 
while men continue in a rude state, and may be laid aside by 
those who can attain to devotion by means of rational specula- 
tion.* This is the best apology I have obtained for the worship 

« They admit this : a pan of water is indeed often substituted 
an idol. 
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of idoU. Yet^ surely, instead of elevating the mind, and carry* 
ing it to a Being so glorious as God, images debase a subject so 
sublime,^and destroy oU reverence for Him, who is ^ glorious in 
holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.' Images of God are 
therefore highly offensive, and their makers and worshippers 
justly expose themselves to the cutting reproof of Isaiah : — ^ To 
whom then will ye liken God ? or what likeness will ye compare 
to him } Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance : all nations before him 
are as nothing, and are counted to him less than nothing, and 
vanity.’ But that idols ore not necessary, even to the rude and 
ignorant, let the experience of every protestant country bear 
witness. Where shall we find piety more idevated, or morals 
more correct, even among individuals in the lowest orders of 
society, than in our own land ? 

But what shall we say, when many of these idols are mon- 
strous personifications of vice } and when it is a fact, that not a 
single virtuous idea is ever communicated by any of them ? The 
image of Kalee exhibits a female with infiamed eyes, standing 
on the body of her husband, her hair disheveled, slavering the 
blood of her enemies down her bosom, her’ tongue Ixanging from 
her mouth, wearing a necklace of skulls, and holding a skull in 
the left hand, and a sword in the right. Another image, that of 
Krishna- Kalee, exhibits Krishnuand Radha, his mistress, united 
in one body, to conceal Radha s infidelity from her husband 
Another image is the lingu ! Another that of a monkey, an in- 
carnation of ' the great god ’ Shivu ; the offspring of the god of 
the winds by a female monkey* ! The image of Doorga is that 
of a female warrior : and one form of this goddess is that of a 
female so athirst for blood, that she is rej^rescnted as cutting off 
her own head} and the severed head, with the mouth distended, is 
seen devouring the blood streaming from the trunk. This god- 
dess stands upon two other deities in an attitude so abominably 
indecent that it cannot be described : the common form of 


pan U said to have been die sou of Mercury. 
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Kalee, standing on her husband Shivu, has a secret meaning, 
well known to a Hindoo, but which is so indelicate that even 
they, licentious as they are, dare not make it according to the 
genuine meaning of the fable to which it belongs y. Some of 
the formulas used at the festival in honour of this goddess, 
called the Shyama-pooja, relate to things which can never become 
the subject of description j but perhaps in this concealed state 
they are more pernicious than if painted, and exhibited to the 
open gaze of the mob. To this it may be added, that amidst all 
the numerous idols worshipped by the Hindoos, there is not one 
to represent any of the Virtues, In this respect, the Hindoo 
mythology sinks far below the European j for the Greeks and 
Romans adored Virtue, Truth, Piety, Chastity, Clemency, Mercy, 
Justice, Faith, Hope, and Liberty, and consecrated images and 
temples to these deities. Among the Hindoos, the most inno- 
cent part of the system, and that which existed in the purest 
ages, was the worship of the primary elements, the adoration of 
inanimate matter ! 

The manifest effect of idolatry in this country, as held up to 
thousands of Christian spectators, is an immersion into the 
grossest moral darkness, and a universal corruption of manners. 
The Hindoo is taught, that the image is really God, and the 
heaviest judgments are denounced against him, if he dare to 
suspect' that the image is nothing more than the elements of 
which it is composed. The Thntrh-sarii declares, that such nn 
unbeliever will sink into the regions of torment. In the appre- 
hensions of the people in general, therefore, the idols are real 
deities j they occupy the place of God, and receive all the 
homage, all the fear, all the service, and aU the honours which 
HE so justly claims. The government of God is subverted, and 
all the moral efiects arising from the knowledge of his perfections, 
and his claims upon his rational creatures, are completely lost. 


f HindooB of the baser sort may be seen whispering to each othei 
before this image, and dilating on that which is too filthy for ihm to 
utter in an audible voice. 
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It is a fact too, that the festivals in honour of the gods have 
the most pernicious effects on the minds of the people. During 
the ceremonies of worship before the- image, the spectators are 
very few, and these feel no interest whatever in the mummery 
going forward 3 and were it not for those who come to pay a 
visit of ceremony to the image, and to bring their offerings, the 
temple would be as little crowded on festival, as on common 
days : but as soon os the well-known sound of the. drum is 
heard, calling the people to the midnight orgies, the dance and 
the song, whole multitudes assemble, and almost tread one upon 
another; and their joy keeps pace with the number of loose 
women present, and the broad obscenity of the songs. Gopalu- 
Turkkalunkaru, a pundit employed in the Serampore printing- 
oflice, and a very respectable man among the Hindoos, avowed 
to a friend of mine, that the only attractives on these occasions 
wgre the women of ill-fame, and the filthy songs and dances ; 
that these songs were so abominable, that a man of character, 
even amongst them, was ashamed of being present ; that if ever 
he (Gopalii) remained, he concealed himself in a comer of the 
temple. He added, that a song was scarcely tolerated which did 
not contain the most marked allusions to unchastity; while those 
which were so abominable that no person could repeat them out 
of the temple, received the loudest plaudits*. All this is done in 
the very face of the idol ; nor does the thought, ^ Thou God 
seest me,’ ever produce the slightest pause in these midnight 
revels. In open day, and in the most public streets of a large 
town, I have seen men entirely naked, dancing with unblushing 
effrontery before the idol, as it was carried in triumphant proces- 
sion, encouraged by the smiles and eager gaze of the bramhuns. 
Yet sights even worse than these, and such as can never be 
described by the pen of a Christian writer, are exhibited on the 
rivers and in the public roads, to thousands of spectators, at the 


* Sometimes the Hindoos open a subscription to defray the expense of 
a grand act of worship in honour of some idol. If 400 roopces he snb* 
•crihed on snch an occasion, I am aMnred, that 000 will he spent on the 
songs and dancing-girls. 

fir 
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Doorga festivals the most popular and most crowded of all the 
Hindoo festivals in Bengal ; and which doses with libations to 
the gods so powerful^ as to produce general intoxication. What 
must be the state of morals in a country, when its religious in- 
stitutions and public shows, at which the whole population is 
present, thus sanctify vice, and carry the multitude into the very 
gulph of depravity and ruin ! 

There is another feature in this system of idolatry, which in- 
creases its pernicious eifects on the public manners The history 
of these gbds is a highly coloured representation of their wars, 
quarrels, and licentious intrigues ; which are held up in the 
images, recitations, songs, and dances at the public festivals. 
At the separate recitations, which are accompanied with some- 
thing of our pantomime, these incredible and most indecent 
fables are made still more familiar to the people; so familiar 
indeed, that allusions to them are to be perceived in the most 
common forms of speech. Many works of a pernicious tendency 
in the European languages are not very hurtful, because they 
are too scarce and expensive to be read by the poor; but the 
authors of the Hindoo mythology have taken care, that the 
quarrels and revels of the gods and goddesses shall be held up to 
the imitation of the whole community. 

In some of these histories and pantomimes Shivii is repre- 
sented as declaring to Lhkshmee, that he would part with all the 
merit of his works for the gratification of a criminal passion^ 
Brumha as Jmrning 'wifli lust towards his own daughter ; Krishnti 
as living with the wife of another, murdering a washerman and 
stealing his clothes, and sending his friend Yoodhist^hirii to the 
regions of torment by causing him to utter a falsehood ; IndrH 
and Chdndru are seen as the paramours of the wives of their 
spiritual guides. — But these stories are so numerous In the poo- 


« The author has more than once been filed with alaiin, as this idolm- 
trons procession has pSssed his honse, lest bU children ihonld go to the 
Windows, and see the gross obscenity exhibited by the dancers* 
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raiiiis, that it seems unnecessary to drag^ more of them to light 
The thing to be deplored is, that the Hindoo objects of worship 
were themselves monsters of vice. 

Painful as this is, it is not all : there is a numerous and grow- 
ing sect among the Hindoos in Bengal, and perhaps in other 
provinces, who, in conformity with the rules prescribed in the 
works called Tuntru, practise the most abominable rites. The 
proselytes to this sect are chiefly bramhitns, and are called vama- 
charees. I have given some account of them in vol. i. p. 247. and 
vol. ii. p. P2. and should have declined blotting these pages with 
any further allusion to these unutterable abominations, had I not 
omitted in those accounts an article which I had prepared, and 
which throws much additional light on the practices of a sect so. 
singularly corrupt. 

The rules of this sect are to be found more or less in most of 
the Tbntrus > but particularly in the Neelu, Roodrb-yamiilii, 
Yonee, and Unniida-kulpu. In these works the writers have 
arranged a number of Hindoo sects as follows : — V6dachar^s, 
Voishntivachar^s, Shoivacharees, Dukshinacharees, Vamacha- 
rees, Siddhantacharees, and Koulachar^s f each rising in succes- 
sion, till the most perfect sect is the Koulacharu. When a 
Hindoo wishes to enter into this sect, he sends for a person whp 
has been already initiated, and who is well acquainted with the 
forms of initiation ; and presenting to him garments, ornaments, 
Slc. begs him to become his religious guide. The teacher then 
places this disciple near him for three days, and instructs him in 
the ceremonies of the sect ; at the close of which period, the 
disciple spreads some loose soil on the floor of the hous^ in 
which -the ceremonies of initiation are to be performed; and 
sows a small quantity of barley, and two kinds of pease, in this 
soil, sprinkling water upon it. He next proceeds to perform 
some parts of the ten ceremonies practised by the regular Hin- 
doos from the time of birth to that of marriage : after which he 
makes a declaration, that he has firom that period renounced all 
tlie ceremonies of the old religion, and is d^vered from their 

g 2 
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yoke j and as a token of joy celebrates what is called the 
Vriddhee shraddhii. All these ceremonies are to be performed 
in the day ; what follows is to be done in darkness ; and there- 
fore, choosing the darkest part of the night, the seed sown in 
the liouse having sprung up, the disciple and his spiritual (it 
would not be too harsh to say infernal) guide enter the house, 
with eight men, (vamacharees,) and eight females, (a dancing- 
girl, a weaver s daughter, a woman of ill-fame, a washer- 
woman, a barber’s wife or daughter, a bramhunee, the daughter 
of a land-owner, and ix milkmaid.) Each of the vamacharees is 
to place by his side one of the females, and the teacher and his 
disciple are to sit close to each other. The teacher now informs 
his disciple, that from henceforward he is not to indulge shame, 
nor dislike to any thing, nor prefer one plan to another, nof 
regard ceremonial cleanness or uncleanness, nor cast j and that, 
though he may freely enjoy all the pleasures of sense, the mind 
must be fixed on his guardian deity : that is, he is neither to be 
an epicure nor an ascetic, but to blend both in his character} 
and to make the pleasures of sense, that is, wine and women, 
the medium of obtaining absorption into Briimhaj since w omen 
are the representatives of the wife of Cupid, and wine prevents 
the senses from going astray. A pan of spirits, or of water 
mixed with spirits, is placed near each man and woman ; and in 
the centre another pan of spirits, different kinds of flesh, (of 
which that of the cow makes a part,) rice, fruits, &c. and uiK)n 
each of the eight pans different branches of trees, and garlands 
of red flowers are placed } the pans tdso are to be marked with 
red paint : all these are surrounded with eighty pounds of flour 
formed into different colours. A pan of intoxicating beverage, 
called siddhee, is next consecrated j of which each partakes : after 
which they chew the panu leaf. Next, before all the things 
placed in the centre of the room, the spiritual guide rehearset 
the common ceremonies of worship, addressing them to any one 
of the female deities who happens to be the guardian deity of 
this disciple. The vessels from which the company are to drink, 
and the offerings, are next consecrated : these vessels may be 
tormed of earth, copper, brass, silver, gold, or stone, tlie cocoa- 
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nut, or a human akuU j but the latter is to be preferred. The 
spiritual guide then gives as much as a wine glass of spirit^ to 
each female, as the representative of the divine energy j and the 
.men drink what they leave. At this time the spiritual guide 
declares, that in the sii|yu joogu the people were directed in 
their religious duties by the ^iSdiis, in the tretu by the writings 
of the learned, in tlie dwapiirii by the different pooranus, and, in 
the kulee yoogu, the tiintnis are the only proper guides to duty. 
As if well pleased with this sentiment, each one of the company 
now drinks two more glasses of the spirits. The disciple next 
worships each male and female separately, applying to them the 
names of Bhoiruvii and lihoiruvee, titles given to iShivu iind 
Doorga, and presents to each of them spirits, lueat-on'crings, 
garments, ornaments, &c. j after which the spiritual guide otfers 
a burnt-sacrifice, with the flesh and other meat-otferiug*^, jiour- 
ing on them, as they burn, clarifled butter : tlie disciple also 
repeats the same ceremony. The eigiit females now anoint the 
disciple by sprinkling upon him, with the branches which were 
placed on the pan, spirits and water j and after mixing together 
the whole of the spirits, or spirits and water, from all the pans, 
the spiritual guide, with all the branches, again s[)rinklcs the 
disciple : to whom he declares that he li.as nou', for the good of 
his soul, instructed lum, accoiiliiig to the coimuamiment of the 
great god Shi\ u, in all the ceremonies belonging to the profession 
of a vamacharee j urging him, in practising these ceremonies, 
to keep his mind on ^hivi'i, and that iie will be hapjiy after 
death : at the close, he causes him to drink the liipior ilins 
mixed, repeating separate incantations. During his initiation 
he is not to drink so as to ajuiear intoxicated, or to causelhis 
mind to wander; but having habituated liimself to a smidl qu|an^ 
tity, he may take more, till he falls down in a state of intoxica- 
tion ; still however so as to rise again after a short intcrVul . 
after which he . may continue drinking the nectar, till lie fldls 
down completely o\ercome, and remains in this .state of jpy, 
thinking upon his guardian deity. He is now known usian 
Uvridhodtii, that is, as one u ho has renounmlall secular afliijrs; 
and receives a new name, perluips Anundu-uat'hu, or the joy^u^ 
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He is to drink spirits with all of the same profession ; to sleep 
constantly in a house of ilhfmne •, and to cat of every thing he 
pleases^ and with all casts indiscriminately. The next thing is 
to offer a burnt-sacrifice ; after which tlie spiritual guide and the 
guests arc disuiissed with presents, and the new disciple spends 
tlte night with an infamous female. These vamacharees adore 
the sex, and carefully avoid offending a woman. They also 
l)racti8e the most debasing rites, using the heads of persons who 
haA c been guilty of suicide, also when sitting on a dead body, 
and while naked and in the presence of a naked female. — It 
niigiit seem impossible to trace ceremonies gross as these to any 
j)rinci])le except that of moral depravity j but the authors of this- 
system attempt to reconcile it with the pursuit of future happi- 
ness. The reader is aware that the regular Hindoo theologians 
attribute all the \'ice8 to tlie passions, and consider their subju- 
gation, or annihilation, as essential to f>nal beatitude; they 
therefore aim at the accomplishment of this object by means of 
severe bodily austerities. The vmnacharees profess to seek the 
same object, not by avoiding temptation, and starving the body, 
but by blunting the edge of the passions with excessive indul- 
gence They profess to triumph over the regular Hindoos, 
reminding them that their ascetics are safe only in forests, and 
%vhile keeping a perpetual fast; but that titey subdue their pas- 
sions in the presence of temptation. 

Thus, that which to the Hindoo should be divine worship, is 
the great source of impiety and corruption of manners : and, 
instead of returning from* his temple, or from religious services, 
improved in knowledge, grieved for his moral deficiences, and 
anxious to' cultivate a greater regard to the interests of morality 
and religidn, his passions are inflamed, and his mind polluted to 
such a degree, that he carries the pernicious lessons of the 
temple, or the festival, into all the walks of private life. His 
very religion becomes his greatest bane, and where he should 
have drank of the water of life, he swallows the poison that 
infallibly destroys him. 
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fn conversation with a learned bramhi!in, in the year 1813^ he 
Acknowledged to t^^e author > thitt, ht present^ reverence for the 
gods made no part of the attractions to the public festivals. 
One man celebrates a festival to preserve himself from disgrace, 
another to procure the applauses of his countrymen, and a third 
for the sake of the songs, dances, kc. lliis bramhun instanced 
cases of images being made without any reference to the rules 
of the shastrh. At one place, a Hindoo, having prepared an 
image, at an expense which he could not meet, permitted it to 
be broken, and its' head, arms, and legs to be trodden upon in 
the streets ; — another, who had been thus disappointed, threw 
the image into the water ; — ^and a third, having made an enor- 
mous image, had fastened it to a cart, but on the first motion of 
the vehicle, the head of the idol had fallen off, and the rest of 
the image was permitted to lie in the street as a dead carcase, 

T give these instances, to confirm what I have already said, that 
it is not devotion that leads the Hindoo to the temple, but a 
licentious appetite ^ and to afford another proof, that idolatry 
always tends to sink, but never to raise its votaries. In the 
account of Kalee, (vol. i. p. 153,) the reader will find a fact 
respecting the execution of two Hindoos, who, when under sen- 
tence of death, became Roman Catholics, in pure revenge upon 
Kalee ; who did not, as she Avas believed to have done in many 
other cases, protect them in the act of robbery. One of the 
piiudits who assisted me in this work begged, if 1 mentioned 
this fact, that I would assure the English reader, that although 
this goddess assisted public robbers, she always informed them 
that they must suffer hereafter for their crimes, though she did 
assist them in their perpetration. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice seems astonished that a people so 
mild, so benevolent, so benignant as the Hindoos, ^ who (quot- 
ing. Mr. Onne) shudder at uery sight of blood f should have 
adopted so many bloody rites. But are t|ie.se Hindoos indeed so 
humane > — these men, and women too, who drag their dying 
relations to the banks of the river at aU seasons, day and night, 
and expose them to the heat and cold in the last agonies of 
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deaths without remorse ;-^who assist men to commit sdf^murder^ 
encouraging them to swing with hooks in their backs^ to pierce 
their tongues and sides, to cast themselves on naked knives, to 
bury themselves alive^, throw themselves into rivers*, from pre- 
cipices*^, and under the cars of their idols; — who murder their 
Own children, by burying them alive, throwing them to the 
alligators, or hanging them up alive in trees for the ants and 
crows before their own doors*, or by sacrificing them to the 
Ganges; — who bum alive, amidst savage shouts, the heart- 
broken widow, by the hands of her own son, and with the corpse 
of a deceased father — who every year butcher thousands of 

^ ^ Instances are not unfrequent, where persons afflicted with loath- 
some and incurable diseases, have caused themselves to be buried alive.' 
Asiatic Researches^ vol. vii. p. 257. 

« Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, in a letter to the author, dated the 4tli of 
November, 1814, says, * Two or three days ago I witnessed a scene more 
shocking than any 1 ever saw in this place : — A poor weaver was bronglii 
here, and cast into the water, with a pan of water tied round his waist 
to make him sink ; but providentially the river was shallow', and he was 
taken out, after being in the water a day and a night. Hearing of the 
circumstance, 1 went to see him, and found the poor man only affected 
witli rheumatic pains. I bad him brought to my house, but could not 
prevail on the unfeeling natives to carry him up till 1 procured an order 
from an officer of the police. 1 hope he will be restored to health in a 
fortnigiit, when be will return home, with some knowledge of the gospel. 
What adds to the horror of this narration, is, that the perpetrators of 
this intended murder were the mother and brother of this unfortunate 
Hindoo.* 

^ ^ A very singular practice prevails among the lowest tribes of the 
inhabitants of Berar and Gondwtinfii. Suicide is not unfrequently vowed 
by Audi persons in return for boons solicited from idols ; and to fulfil his 
vdw, the successful votary throws himself from a precipice named KalQ- 
BUoiriivb, situated iu the mountains between the Taptee and Nhrmbda 
rivers. The annual fair, held near that spot at tlie beginning of spring, 
usually witnesses' eight or ten victims of this supemtition.* Asiatic Re- 
searches, vo); vii. p. 257. 

* I fancy this is done when the child is born with bad omoUii, or is . 
supposed to be afflicted by some evil spirit. 

^ Vr Beiiflic* and near Buxot numerous brick monuments have been 
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animals^ at tbe call of superstition^ covering them^lv^ with 
their blood, Consigning their carcases to the dogs, and carrying 
their heads in triumph through the streets ? — ^Are these the ' be- 
idgnant Hindoos Y — a people who have never erected a charity- 
school, an alms’-house, nor an hospital ; who suffer their fellow- 
creatures to perish for want before their very doors, refusing to 
administer to their wants while living, or to inter their bodies, 
to prevent their being devoured by vultures and jackals, when 
dead j who, when the power of the sword^waff in their hands, 
impaled, alive, cut off the noses, the legs, and arms of culprits $ 
and indicted punishments exceeded only by those of the followers 
of the mild, amiable, and benevolent Booddhu in the Burman 
empire* ! and who very often, in their acts of pillage, murde; 


erected to perpetuate the memory of women who have been burnt alive 
with the bodies of their deceased husbands. 

s It is well known, that the Burmans are the followers of Booddhb, 
whose principal aim was to excite in mankind a horror of shedding blood, 
and of destroying animal life. The following facts will show how much 
hnmauity there is among a peopld far exceetUng the Hindoos in their 
care not to injure whatever contains life. Mr. F. Carey thus writes to 
his friends in Bengal : — ^ 1 will now relate what has taken place in this 
single town of Rangoon since my residence in this country, nhioli does 
not exceed four years. Some of the criminals 1 saw executed with my 
own eyes ; the rest I saw Immediately after execution. One man hud 
melted lead poured down hi^ throat, which immediately burst out fioin 
the neck, and various parts of the body. Four or five persons, after 
being nailed through their hands and feet to a scaffold, had first tlietr 
tongues cut out, then their mouths sUt open from ear to ear, then their 
cars cut off, and finally their bellies ripped open. Six people were 
crucified in the following mahner ; their hands and feet were nailed to a 
scaffold ; their eyes were then extracted with a blunt hook ; and in this 
condition they were left to expire : two died in the course of four days ; 
the rest were liberated, but died of mortification on the sixth or seventh 
day. Four persons were crucitied, viz. not nailed, but tied with their 
hands and feet stretched out at full length, in sm erect posture, in which 
they were to remain till death ; every thi^^ they wished to eat was 
ordered them, with a view to prolong their lives and miser \ . In cases 
like this, the legs and feet of the criminals begin to swell and mortify at 
the expiration of three or four days ; some said to tivc iu thl^ ttate 
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'tiie plundered^ cutting off theic limbs with the most cold^blood€4 
apathy^ turning the house of the murdered into a disgusting 
shambles ! — Some of these cruelties^ no dpubt> arise odt of the 
religion of the Hindoos^ and are the poisoned fruits of supersti- 
tion > rather than the effects of natural disposition: but this is 
equally true respecting the virtues which have been so lavishly 
bestowed on this people. At the call of the shastru, the Hindoo 
gives water to the weary traveller during the month Voishakhh j 
but he may perish at his door without pity or relief from the first 
of the following month, no reward being attached to such an 
act after these thirty days have expired. He will make roads, 
pools of water, and build lodging-houses for pilgrims and travel- 
lers 5 but he considers l^imself as making a good bargain with 
the gods in all these transactions. It is a fact, that there is not 
a road in the country made by Hindoos except a few which lead 
to holy places ; and had there been no future rewards held out 
for such acts of merit, even these would not have existed' Before 
the kiilee-yoogu it was lawfhl to sacrifice cows j but the man who 
does it now, is guilty of a crime as heinous as that of killing a 
bramhun: he may kill a bufialo, however, and Doorga will 
reward him with heaven for it. A Hindoo, by any direct aCt, 

for a fortnight, and expire at last from fatigue and mortification. Those 
which I saw were liberated at the end of three or four days. Another 
man had a' large bamboo run through bis belly, which put an immediate 
end to his existence. Two persons had their bellies ripped up, just suifi.^ 
cieot to admit of the protrusion of a small part of tlte intestines ; and 
after being secured by the hands and feet at full stretch with cords, 
were placed in an erect posture upon bamboo rafiers, and set adrift in 
the river, to Boat up and down witli the tide for public view. The 
number of tliose who have been beheaded 1 do not exactly recollect; but 
they must be somewhere between twenty and tliirty. One man was sawn 
to death, by applying the saw to tlie shoulder bone, and sawing right down 
' until the bowels gushed out. One woman was beat to death with a large 
cudgel. --These arc most of the punishments 1 have seen and heard ol 
during my stay in this place ; but many other instances happened during 
my absence, which 1 have not related. As fdr the crimes for which these 
punishments were indicted, I shall only add, the crimes of some deserved 
death, some were of a trivia) nature, and some of tlie victims were quite 
Ihaocent.* 
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should not destroy an insect, for he is taught that Gckd inhabits 
even a fly : but it is no great crime if he should permit even his 
cow to perish with hunger; and he beats it without mercy, 
though it be an incarnation of Bhfigftviitee — it is enough, tluil 
he does not really deprive it of life; for the indwelling Bnnnhii 
feels no stroke but that of death. The Hindoo will utter false- 
hoods that would knock down an ox, and will commit perjuries 
so atrocious and disgusting, as to fill with horror those who visit 
the courts of justice; but he will not violate his shastru by 
swearing on the waters of the Ganges. 

Idolatry is often also the excitmg cause of the most abomina- 
ble frauds. Several instances are given in this work : one will 
be found in vol. i. p. 122. and another respecting an image 
found under ground by the njaof Nudeeya> in vol. i. p. 203 

Indeed keeping gods is even a trade among the Hindoos : the 
only difficulty to be overcome, is that of exciting attention to 
the image. To do this^ the owner of the image frequently goes 
from village to village, to coll the attention of the neiglibour- 
hood : he also persuades some one to proclaim, that he has been 
warned in a dream to perform vows to this image ; or he repeats 
to all he sees, that such and such cures have been performed by 
it. In the years 1807 and 1808, almost all the sick and imagi- 
nary sick Hindoos in the south of Bengal presented their olTerings 
to an image called Taruk-^shwuru, at a place bearing tliis name. 
The bramhuns owning this image became rich. This excited 
the attention of some bramhuns near Nudeeya, who proclaimed 
another image of Shivii, in their possession, to be ‘ the brother 
of Tarbk-eshwbru)' and the people of those parts flocked to this 
image as others had done to the original one. 

The author has devoted a volume of this work to the gods. 

^ Plntareli says, tliatRonialaf, when he imtituted tlie l^idi Consoales, 
to mrprise the Sabhie virgins, gave out, fliat he bad discovered the altar 
of the god Conttts hid under ground which discovery attracted great 
anltitndet to the sacriflee. 

h2 
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The next article relates to the Hindoo temples, none of which 
ap])ear to he distinguishetl for the elegance of their architecture: 
they are not the work of a people sunk in barbarism ; neither 
will they bear any comparison with the temples of the Greeks or 
Romans*. They are not constructed so as to bold a crowd of 
worshippers, who are always accommodated in an area opposite 
the temple* The room in which the idol is placed is considered 
sufficiently spacious if it hold the officiating priest, the utensils 
for worship, and the offerings. 

These temples answer none of the ends of a lecture room, nor 
of a Christian temple. Here the passioM arc never raised to 
heaven by sacred music, nor by the voices of a large and devout 
congregation celebrating the praises of the Deity in the strains of 
sacred poetry ; here no devout feelings are awakened by the voice 
of prayer and confession, nor are the great truths of religion ex- 
plained, or enforced upon the mind of an attentive crowd by the 
eloquence of a public speaker: the daily worship at the temple is 
performed by the solitary priest with all the dulness, carelessness, 
and insipidity necessarily connected with a service always the 
same, repeated before an idol made of a cold stone, and in which 
the priest has no interest whatever ; and when the crowd do as- 
semble before the temple, it is to enter upon orgies which destroy 
every vestige of moral feeling, and excite to every out^page 
upon virtue. 

The dedication of a temple is a work of great ceremony'^, if 

* We learn from the Ain Akbhree, however, that the entire revennes 
of OrUsa, for tweWe years, were expended on erecting a tempto^to the 
sun. — M<mrice*$ IwHan AniiquUigs* 

^ Circamambnkitlag a temple is an act of merit, raising the person to 
a place In Uie heaven of tlie god or goddess whose temple he thus wplks 
round. At Benares the devout do it daily* If the clrcnt{9|imbnUitot.ha 
a learned man, he repeats the pndae of the god u he is walkhig, a^'d 
bows to the image every time he arrives at the door of the temple. The 
ignorant merely walk round, and make the bow. The right hand is 
always kept towards the object circnmambnlated. 
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the building belong to a man of wealth ; the expense incurred in 
presents to the bmmh^ns and others is also very great. The 
person who employs his wealth in this manner is considerably 
raised in the estimation of bis countrymen; he frequently also 
endows the temple, as well as raises itj which is generally done 
by grants of land. The annual produce of the land thus be- 
stowed, is expended in wages to the officiating priest, in the 
daily offerings to the idol, and in lighting and repairing the 
temple. Many temples, however, do not depend entirely on their 
endowments: they receive considerable sums from occasional 
offerings, and from what is presented at festivals ^ Some 
temples are supported at an expense so trifling as to astonish 
a reader not acquainted with the forms of idolatry : many in- 
dividuals who officiate at temples obtain only the offerings, the 
value of which does not amount, in many instances, to more than 
twenty shillings a year. Some few temples are, however, splen- 
didly endowed, and many famili^ receive their maintenance from 
them. Where an idol has become very famous, and the offerings 
have amounted to a large sum, even kings have been anxious to 
lay hold of such a source of revenue. 

The images of the gods may be naade of almost all the metals, 
as well as of wood, stone, clay, &c. Most of the permanent images 
am made of wood or stone 5 those which are destroyed at the 
dose of a festival, are made of clay. Small images of brass, 
silver, and gold, are not uncommon. The sculpture of the 
stone images resembles that of the Popish images of the 
century ; those cast in brass, &c. exhibit a similar progress of 
the arts. The consecration of an image is accompanied with a 
number of ceremonies, the most singular of which is that of 
conveying sight and life to the image, for which tEere are ap- 
propriate fbnnulas, with prayers, inviting the deity to come and 

> In the year 1800, at the temple of Jtlghnnat*hh, near Seranpore, at 
the car feetivid, abont 570 roopeet were presented to the Idol, In vegeta- 
bles, fruits, sweetmeats, garments, and money. Abont 150 brandihits, 50 
females, wad 150 sbbddrOs, were eatertained daily \ and, at the close of the 
festival, the priests of the temple received 400 roopees- 
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dwell in H. After this ceremony, the image becomes sacred, and 
is carefully guarded from every offensive approach. The shas- 
trtis contain directions for making idols, and the forms of medi- 
tation used in worship contain a description of each idol : but in 
many instances these forms are disregarded, and the proprietor, 
though compelled to preserve the identity of the image, indulger 
his own fancy. Some images are very diminutive, especially 
those made of the precious metals ; but others, if for temporary 
use, are very large : a stone image of the lingu is to be seen at 
Benares, which six men with joined hands can hardly graspv 
At the festival of Kortik^yQ, the god of war, an image is some- 
times made thirty cubits high. Whatever may have been the 
case in other countries, idolatry in this has certainly not contri- 
buted to carry the arts of painting or sculpture to any perfection. 

Any bramhhn, properly qualified by rank and knowledge^ may 
officiate in a temple, and perform the general work of a priest. 
There is no order of bramhiins to whom the priesthood is con- 
fined*": many bramhfins employ others as priests; a shoodrii 
must employ a bramhun, but he has his own choice of the indi- 
vidual ; he cannot repeat a single formula of the v^dfis himself 
without being guilty of the highest offence. There are different 
offices in which priests are employed; but any bramhhn, properly 
qualified, may perform the ceremoniefl attadied to them all : (see 
vol. ii. p. 16.) In general, a family, able to bear the expense, 
employs a priest on a regular allowance : some prieste are jre- 
tained by many families of the same cast; such a person is 
called the joiners' priest, or the weavers’ priest, &c. The bram- 
hfins employed as priests to the shfiodrfis are not in high estima- 
tion among their brethren, who never faU to degrade the shdddrfr 

* I insert a short extract from Bryce's * Sketch of the State of British 
India/ in order to assure the author^ that, as it respects Bengal, it is 
wholly without foundation. ‘ The laws have always coidined a certain 
proportion of bramhhns to the service the pagodas, to the education of 
youth, and to study.’ p, S7* ‘ No pdas are spared in rendering aceom* 
plUhed diQse females, who, as the fascinating instminesits of inperstition, 
are employed in the service of their temples.’ p. 64, 
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in every stage and atate of life. The fees of t^ie priest are in 
general very small : on some occa^ons, at the dedication of a 
temple, at Che ceremonies for the dead when performed for a 
rich man, at the great festivals, &c. the priest receives very 
liberid presents. Female priests are almost unknown to the 
Hindoos : one or two instances are recorded in vol. i. pp. 

^ 35 . 


The ceremonies at the temples are hi most cases performed 
daily, morning, noon, and evening, at which times food is pre* 
sented to the idol : the services arc short, consisting of a few 
forms of petition and praise*, during the presentation of flowers, 
leaves, and (except to Shivu) a few articles of food, the priest 
is commonly the only person present. The doors of the lingh 
temples are generally open all dayj multitudes of these temples 
tire never honoured with worship, though they contain an idol : 
this is accounted for by there being several of these temples 
erected in one spot belonging to the same individual. Hindoos 
in general bow to the image as they pass the temple, whether 
the doors be open or shut. Where the deity is honoured by 
bloody sacrifices, a post is erected in front of the temple, for the 
slaughter of animals. No assemblies can be formed in these 
edifices’, but on particular occasions the people are collected 
before the door, and sit or stand under an awning. The idols in 
honour of Vishnoo are laid down to sleep in the daj’, if the image 
be not too large j — a poor compliment to a god, that he wants 
rest. The utensils employed in the ceremonies at the temples 
are, several dishes to hold the offerings, a hand bell, a lamp, 
jugs for holding water, an incense dish, a copper cup to receive 
drink-offerings for deceased ancestors and the gods, anoihet 
smaller one to pour from, a seat of kooshu grass for the priest; 
a large metal plate used as a bcU, and a conch or shell. A1 
these articles do not cost more than twenty shillings, unless tUi 
owner wish thcnl to be costly. 


Daily, weekly, monthly, and annual ceremonies abound amon{ 
»hls people, to whom may truly be applied the remark of Pau 
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tor the Athenians, (Acts xvii. ,) the festivals are noted in Uie 
Hindoo almanacks, and are generally held at the full or total 
wane of the moon. In the month of February, they have one 
fbstiral in honour of the goddess of learning, Sdriiswht^, which 
continues one day. In March three, in honour of Shivh, 
Krishnik, and Gunga. In April two ^ one on the anniversaty of 
the birth of Ramu, and the other the horrid swinging festival. 
In June two j one in honour Of Giinga, and the qther Jhghn* 
nat‘h\i*8 car festival j the latter is again revived in July, when 
the car returns to the temple. In August the cow is worshipped, 
and the birth of Krishna celebrated; In September the memory 
of deceased ancestors is commemorated, and the Doorga festival 
held. In October one, in honour of the goddess Rutfintee j and 
in November another, in honour of Kartik^yii, the god of war 
On all these occasions the public offices are closed ; but many 
other holidays are kept by the Hindoos, which are not honoured 
as public festivals. 

The reader will find, invol.ii. p.27. an account of the daily duties 
of a bramhiini by which it appears, that if he strictly conform to 
the rules of his religion, he must spend almost his whole time in 
religious ceremonies. The present t'aceof bramhCkns curtail these 
ceremonies, especially those engagedin secular affairs, who spend 
perhaps ten or twenty minutes in the morning, after their ablu- 
tions, in lepeating the usual formulas before the lingu, or the 
stone called the shalngramu, or a pan of water. Many, Itowever, 
content themselves with bathing, and repeating the name of their 
guardian deity. 

The form of initiation into the se^^’ice of a person's guardian 
deity consists in giving him the name of this deity, and ex- 
horting him to repeat it continually. The ceremony of initiation 
is given in vol. ii, p. 38. From this time, the initiated becomes 
entitled to all the pri\ ileges of the Hindoo religion, is placed 
under the protection of the gods, and receives the benediction of 
hU spiritual guide. Tlie Hindoos are careful to conceal the wonU 
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of initiation, and do not wish to declare to strangers %vhat god 
they have chosen for their guardian deity. 

The spiritual guide, who is chosen by the person hhnself, re- 
ceives the higliest reverence from the disciple, and is soinethnes 
worshipped by him as a god. Disobedience to this guide is one 
of the highest offences a Hindoo can commit, and his anger is 
dreaded more than that of the gods. W^hen the disciple ap- 
proaches him, he prostrates himself at his feet, and the priest 
places his foot on Ids head. To such a state of degradation does 
tlie Hindoo superstition reduce the people ! These priests arc no- 
torious for covetousness and impurity ; some of them plunder 
the disciples of their all, and others violate the chastity of their 
wiv^. They are not distinguished by any particular dress, nor 
do they perform any offices of worship for their disciples. 

Bathing in the Ganges, or in some other sacred river, or pool, 
is one of the most constant and necessary duties enjoined upon 
the Hindoos *. the bramhhns, after bathing, frequently complete 
their devotions on the banks of the river ; others go home, and 
repeat the requisite forms before the shalugramu, or a pan of 
water. The people are taught that bathing is a religious cere- 
mony, by which they become purified from sin “ ! They are 
never directed to bathe to promote bodily health, in the act of 
bathing, they pour out drink-offerings to deceased ancestors. — 

” And yet so far are the Hindoos from having any moral feelings, even 
in their acts of purificatwitf that few men bathe in a retired situation : tlie 
msdority choose those places to which the female bathers resort, and on 
their account remin In the water long beyond the time necessary for 
their ablutions. Many an infamous assignment is made by looks, &c. 
while they are thus washing away their sins. A number of bramhhns 
engage as cooks to opulent families, to facilitate their Iii6cnti6us intrigues : 
this is become so common, that tho bramhOns, proverbially known by the 
name cooking bramhftns, are treated with the greatest suspicion by 
those who care for the ebastity of tlmir wives. MuttHudea vf bramk&nt 
Wcem 'm enr empleimlm prtesfs actnaUypetform the offices 

of religUMi In houm of completely absent is foe moral prin- 

ciple Arooi the religion of the Hindoos ! 

i 
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To be oonvinoed how entirdy the present race of Hindooa am 
influenced by the promises of salration held out in their sacrec^ 
books on this sulject^ it is only necessary for a person to attend 
to what is passing around him^ viz. to the crowds bathing at the 
landing-places of the Ganges 5 to the persons bearing the sacred 
water into distant countries^ in vessels suspended from their 
shoulders , to the shraddhus and other religious ceremonies per- 
formed on its banks f to the number of temples on both skjles 
of the river ; to so great a {Mirt of the Bengal population having 
erected their habitations near the river 5 to the number of luridc 
landing-places^ built as acts of holiness^ to assist the people in 
obtaining the favour of Gungaj to the houses erected for the 
sick by the sides of the river ; to the pe<^le bringing their sick 
relations^ and laying them on bedsteads^ or on the ground^ by 
the side of the Ganges^ waiting to bum them there^ and to throw 
their ashes into the river 3 to the immense crowds on the bonks^ 
waiting for a junction of the planets^ at which moment they 
plunge into the stream with the greatest eagerness 3 to the 
people committing the images of their gods to the sacred stream^ 
at the close of their festivals 3 and, finally, to the boats crowded 
with passengers going to iSagiir klknd (Giinga-sagflrii) every 
year® 


The fomis of Vorsbip (poojai*) before the idol are particulariy 

• Till lately, people ased to throw or thair children, to the 

alligators at this place, under the idea that dying at G&nga-tagUrtt, in 
the jaws of an alligator, was the happiest of deaths. This is now pre- 
yented by a guard of sepoys sent by government. 

^ The Ain Akbhree says, the Hindoos'^ divide pddja Into sizissn cere- 
vnoniet. After the devotee has perfoimed 'hh usual and indispensable 
nIdutioBs, with the shndhya and boosh, he sits down, lookiBg towards the 
mstof tim north, with his legs drawn «p in flfuiit taking in his 

hand a little water and r&ee, he sprinkles the idol, and eondetves this act 
to be a proper ptdhoa to the eommeneenienl of Ids adomthm. Neat 
lotm dmwoesidp of llmidofs flagon, tlmn sneeeeds the wosihip of the 
ooadMhoE* Inst Inordor, a eertawny whith o on s itH hi piastsring the 
beH wHb adbes of laiiflal <weod« W ben he has flniihed, be tfasows down a 

||$tteiloe,aiidwish»fhat Ids fodiHgrbei^^ variefls 
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laid di»wii in vol. ii. p. 64 , The priest who officiates has the 
Gotninon dress of a bremhfin ; H must, however, be : he 
has occasionally one or two bramhhns to assist him in presenting 
the ofEhrhigs. 

duties are all cempHsed in the first of the sixteen ceremonies.— In the 
second^ be prepares and places a table of metal, either gold, silver, or 
copper, as a seat or throne for a deity. — In the third, he throws water 
into a vessel to wash his feet ; for in Hindoosfhanh it is the custom, that, 
when a snperiov enters the house of an inforior, he washes his feet. — In 
the fourth, he crinkles water thrice, to represent the Idol rincing hk 
mouth, since it k ako the custom for an inforior to bring to a superior 
water to rince his mouth with before meab. — In the fifth, sandal, dowers, 
betel, and rice are offered to the idol. — In the sixth, the idol and hk 
throne are carried to another spot : then the worshipper takes in hk right 
hand a white concb-shell foil of water, which he throws over the idol, 
and with hk left band rings tiie bell. — In the seventh, he wipes the idol 
dry with a cloth, replaces it upon its throne, and adorns it with vestments 
of silk or gold stuff. — In the eighth, he pats the lemiur npmi the idol. — 
In the ninth, he makes the tUhk npon the idol in twelve places. — la the 
tenth, he throws over the idol fiowers or green leaves. — In the eleventh, 
he fumigates it with perfnmes. — In the twelfth, he lights a lamp with 
gb^. — In the thirteenth, he places before the idol trays of food, accord- 
ing to hk ability ; which are distributed among the by-standurs, hs the 
holy relics of the idol's banquet. — In the fimrfeenth, be stretches hinkltlf 
at full length with hk foce towards the ground, and dkposes hk body in 
such a manner, as that his eight members tooch the ground, nameJIy, the 
two knees, two hands, forehead, nose, and cheeks. These kinds of pro- 
stration are ako perfotiaed to great men in Htndoost'lMinil. — In the 
fifteenth, he makes a circuit around theridol several times*— ^In the six- 
teenth, he stands in the posture of u skve, with hk bands uplifted, and 
asks permkidoii to depart.*— At some of the great festivals, boys in play 
make an Image, paliM It, hud beg from honse to home for the oflertogs, 
as rke, fonltB, foe. When afi thhigs are rea^, some one beeones the 
priest, and perforoui the eeremuDles. Thm early are the Hhsdiio eldl- 
drea iril la tod kfoo tbehr Idolatroiis rites. If, however, the paieMs of 
tosM ehlldfmi ^acover what k gofog on, timy forbid It, aad^ Wiati the 
ehkdff«n,ttetlkegedwillbefoig»leased. Ifftbeanlpot^ofllaM, or 
aey fo mo h m s deki^ tbsf e nd ea veo r to tonfftr «ha chOdrea, hgto^ 
them th afi t ke gad#mi k a ftiry, and w&L eariah% devour ^ 

ride% wan ia in e d , akd the lingga ankte be a gpod one, |ha tfolinit? 

wUl iMMClMi tetMf «« a bnakto, ■«! «jh» 

ci wwiwU i f wUtprt ip-» 

i S 
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Short forms of praise and pmyer to the gods^ are oontinuaUy 
used, and are supposed to promote very highly a persQii’s spiri- 
tual interests. The following is an example of praise addressed 
to Gunga ; — ' O goddess, the owl that lodges in the hollow of a 
tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond measure j ^hile the emperor, 
whose palace is lar from thee, though he may possess a miUion 
of stately elephants, and may have the wives of a million of con- 
quered enemies to serve him, is nothing.* Example of prayer ; 
— ^ O god! 1 am the greatest sinner in the world; but thou, 
among the gods, art the greatest saviour ; 1 leave my cause in 
thy hands.* Praise is considered as more prevalent with the 
gods than prayer, as the gods are mightily pleased with flattery. 
Some imite vows to their supplications, and promise to present 
to the god a handsome offering if he be propitious. 

Another act of Hindoo devotion is meditation on the form of 
an idol. Mr. Hastings, in his prefatory letter to the G^ta, says, 
the Rev. Mr. Maurice describes the bramhflns as devoting a cer- 

4 Instead of hymns in honour of the gods, the Hindoos, at present, as 
has been already noticed, introduce before the idol little beside filthy 
songs. Some bramhhns acknowledge, that not a single Hindoo seeks in 
his religion any thing of a moral nature. A real Christian, when he 
approaches God, prays, * Create in me a clean heart, and renew a right 
spirit within me.* * Lead me not into temptation, but deliver me from 
evil.' ‘ Give me neither poverty nor richel.* * Guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory.* A Hindoo, when he sup-* 
plicates his god, prays for riches, or for recovery from sickness, or for a 
son, or for revenge upon his enemy. Sometimes the worshipper places 
himself before the image in a sitting posture, and, closing hU eyes, prays, 
^ Oh, god ! give me beauty, let me be praised, give me prosperity, give 
me a son, give me riches, give me long life, or, give me health, The 
eldest female of the bouse, throwing her garment over her shoulder, and 
sitting on her hams, joining her hands, in the same manner, prays, ‘ O 
god ! preserve these my children, and my son s wife ; do not suffer ns to 
have sorrow again in our fiunily, (referring to some death in the preceding 
year,) and then 1 will presem offerings to thee every year saying this, 
she prostrates herself before the image. Sometiaies a woman, after bath* 
log, stretches her anm towards the sun, and ^ys, ^ 0 god of day 1 sack 
a one has ilMreated me; do thou affdct her. Seel I snppUcale thee 
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»in period of time to the contemplatioQ of the deity, his attri- 
butes> and the moial duties of life. The truth is, that in this 
Hindoo act of demotion there is not a vestige of reference to the 
divine attributes, nor to moral duty. The Hindoo rehearses in 
his mind the form of the god, his colour, the number of his 
heads, eyes, hands, &c. and nothing more. 

Repeating the names of the gods, particularly of a person’s 
guardian deity, is one of the most common, and is considered as 
one of the most efficacious acts of devotion prescribed in the 
shastrus. The oftener the name is repeated, the greater the 
merit. Persons may be seen in the streets repeating these names 
either alone, or at work, or to a parrot j others, as they walk 
along, count the repetitions by the beads of their necklace, which 
they then hold in the hand. 

A great number of prescribed ceremonies, called vriitus, exist 
among the Hindoos, wliich are practised with the hope of 
obtaining some blessing : females chiefly attend to these cere- 
monies. 

Fasting is another act of religious merit among the Hindoos. 
Some faats are extremely severe, and a Hindoo who is very reli- 
gions must often abstain from food. It is commended, not as 
an act of preparation for some duty, calling for great attention 
of mind, but as an instance of self-denial in honour of the gods, 
which is very pleasing to them. One man may fast for another, 
and the merit of the action is then transferred to the person pay- 
ing and employing another in this work. 

Gifts to bramhuns are highly meritorious, as might be ex- 
pected in a system exclusively formed for, their exaltation : the 
more costly the gift, the more valuable the promissory note, 

withoat having touched or tasted food.* A poor man, in the presence of 
on image, som^iines prays, ‘ O godi flU me everyday vridi food* 1 ask 
no more.* 
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drawn on heaven, ^nd presented to the giver. Giving entertain- 
ments to bramhuns is also another action which procures heaven. 

Hospitality to travellers is placed among the duties of the 
Hindoos, and is practised to a considerable extent, though the 
distinctions of cast destroy the feelings which should give effi- 
cacy to this excellent law. So completely do* these distinctions 
destroy every generous and benevolent feeling, that many unibr- 
tunate creatures perish in the sight of those who are well able 
to relieve them, but who exonerate themselves from this duty, 
by urging, that they are of another cast : abramhiin finds friends 
every where, but the cast has sunk the affiicted shoddrii to the 
level of the beasts : when a bramhun-is relieved, however, he is 
not indebted to the benevolence of his countrymen, so much as 
to the dread which they feel lest neglect of a bramhun should 
bring upon them the wrath of the gods. 

Digging pools, planting trees for fruit or shade, making roads 
for pilgrims, &c. are other duties commanded by the shastru, 
and practised by the modem Hindoos. 

Reading and rehearsing the pooranus are prescribed to the 
Hindoos as religious duties, and many attend to then) at times 
in a very expensive manner. 

Other ceremonies contrary to every principle of benevolence 
exist among this people, one of which is to repeat certain for- 
mulas, for the sake of iiy^uring, removing, or destroying enemies. 
Here superstition is n^ade an auxiliary to the most diabolical 
passions. 

But what shall we say of the murder of widows on the funeral 
pile?— this too is an act of great piety. priest asststs the 
poor wretch, in her last moments, before she foils on the pOe^ 
with the formulas given by the Hindoo l^ishUors; and, to com- 
ply this most horrible of all religious customs, the son of this 
wretched .victim ki ndle the fire in the vciy foce of tiie mother 
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who gave him birth. Can there poMibiy be a grea^ outrage 
I on humaa nature ? Is there any thing Hlce it in all the records 
of the most wild and savage nations ? The North American 
Indian proceeds with the utmost coolness, it is true, in the work 
of scalping and murder, but the victim is his enemy, taken in 
battle; here the victim k an innocent woman — a mother — a 
widow, her heart fresh bleeding under the loss of the companion 
of her youth — ^the murderer, her, own child — dragged to the 
work by the mild bramhun, who dances, and shouts, and drowns 
the cries of the family and the victim in the horrid sounds of the 
drum. Such is the balm which is here poured into the broken 
heart of the widow. Nor are these unheard of, unparalleled 
murders, perpetrated in the ni^t, in some impenetrable forest ; 
but in the presence of the whole population of India, in open 
day: — and ohi horrible, most horrible ! not lessthan^vc thousand 
of these unfortunate women, it is supposed, are immolated every 
twelve months. I have heard that the son sometimes manifests 
a great reluctance to the (teed% and'that some of these human 
sacrifices are almost dead before they are touched by the flames*. 
It is certain, that in many cases the family do much to prevent 
the female from being thus drawn into the flaming gulph ; but 
such are the effects of superstition, and the influence of long- 
established customs, joined to the disgrace and terrors of a state 
of widowhood, that, in the first moments of grief and distraction 
for the loss of her husband, reason is overpowered, and the 
widow perish^ on the fiineral pile, the victim of grief, supersti- 
tion, and dread. Many widows are buried alive with the corpses 
of their husbands^. 

' The Bhastrh prescribes, that her should do it with his head turned 
from the pile. Kemiett, describing the Rimum funeral, says, * The next' 
of blood performed the ceremony of lighting the pile, which they did 
with a torch,' turning their face ail the while the other way, as if k was 
dmie out of necessity and not willingly.' 

« These barbarovBi murderers say, that when a woman Is thus frightened 
So death, the gods, charmed with her devotion, imve taken her before 
oho entered opon this holy act. 

* The following eirciunstaiiee took place at Ooiidkkparai aboal >0 
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Voluntary suicide is not only practised to a dreadfiil extent 
among the Hindoos, but the shastriis positively recommend the 


miles N. of Calcutta^ on the 18th of March, 1813, and was commonicated 
to the author by Capt. Kemp, an eye-M’itness. The description is nearly 
in bis own words : — ‘ On Thursday last, at nine in the morning, Vishwh- 
nat'hh, one of our best workmen, who had been sick bat a short time, 
was brought down to the river side to expire ; he was placed, as is ens- 
ternary, on the bank, and a consultation held respecting the time he 
would die ; the astrologer predicted, that his dissolution was near at 
hand. The sick man was then immersed up to the middle in the river, 
and there kept for some time ; but death not being so near as was pre> 
dieted, he was again placed on the beach, extended at full length, and 
exposed to a hot sun, where he continued the whole of the day, excepting 
at those intervals when it was supposed he was dying, when he was again 
immersed in the sacred stream, I visited him in the evening ; he was 
sensible, but had not the power of utterance ; he however was able to 
make signs with his hand, that he did not wish to drink the river water, 
which they kept almost continually pouring into his mouth by means of a 
small shell. He remained in this situation during the night: in the 
morning the immersions commenced, and were continued at intervals 
till about five in the evening, when he-expired,or was literally murdered. 
His wife, a young woman about sixteen years of age, hearing of his death, 
came to the desperate resolution of being buried alive with the corpse- 
She was accompanied by her friends down to the beach where the body 
lay, where a small branch of tlie Mango tree was presented to her, which 
('as 1 understood) was setting a seal to her determination; from which, 
after having accepted the branch, she could not retreat. I went to her, 
and questioned her with respect to the horrid act she was about to per- 
form, whether it was voluntary or from persuasion : nothing of the latter 
appeared ; it was entirely her own desire. I spoke to her relations on 
the heinousness of the crime they were guilty of, in allowing the yoimg 
creature thus to precipitate herself into the presence of her Creator un- 
called for. Mrs. K. spoke both to the mother and the daughter a good deal, 
but all to no purpose* The mother declared, that it was her daughter’s 
choice, who added, that she was determined to " go the rdad her husband 
had gone.’’ There was not the least appearance of regret observable in 
the mother’s countenance, or conduct. A womaa^ then, can forget her 
sucking child, and forsake the child of her womb the prophet seemed 
to think it only possible that there might exist such a monster, but here 
it was realized ; here was a monster of a mother, that could resign her 
child, the gift of a gracious Providence, and designed to be the comfort 
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crime, aiMi promise heaven to the self-murderer, provided he die 
in the Ganges ! Nay, the hramhuns, as well as persons of other 
casts, Assist those who design thus to end life, of which the 
reader will find instances recorded in vol. ii. pp. 113, 114, 117. 
In some places of the Ganges, deemed peculiarly sacred and 
efficacious, infatuated devotees very frequently drown them- 
selves. A respectable bramhfin assured the author, that in a 
stay of only two months at Allahabad, he saw about thirty per- 
sons drown themselves ! licpers are sometimes burnt alive with 


and support of her old age ; — could, without the leapt apparent emotion, 
consign this child alive to the tomb, and herself continue aii unmoved 
spectator of the horrid deed. At eight P. M. the corpse, accompanied 
by tills self-devoted victim, was conveyed to a place a little below our 
grounds, where I repaired, to behold the perpetration of a crime which 
I could scarcely believ^e possible to be committed by any human being. 
The corpse iias laid on the earth by the river till a circular grave of about 
fifteen feet in circumference and five or six feet deep was prepared ; 
and was then (after some formulas had been read) placed at the bottom 
of the grave in a sitting posture, with the face to the N. the nearest rela- 
tion applying a lighted wisp of straw to the top of the head. The young 
widow now' came forw'ard, and having circumambulated the grave seven 
times, calling out Htiree Bhl! Hhree Bhl! in which she was joined by 
the surrounding crowd, descended into it. I then approached within a 
foot of the grave, to observe if any reluctance appeared in her counte- 
nance, or sorrow in that of her relations : in hers no alteration was per- 
ceptible ; in theirs, there was tlie appearance of exultation. She placed 
herself in a sitting posture, with her face to the back of her husband, 
embracing the corpse with her left arm, and reclining her head on his 
shoulders ; the other hand she placed over her own bead, with her foi'e- 
finger erect, which she moved in a circular direction* The earth was 
then deliberately put round them, two men being in the grave for the 
purpose of stamping it round the living and the dead, which tliey did as 
a gardener does around a plant newly transplanted, till the earth rose to 
a level with the surface, or two or three feet above the heads of the 
entombed. As her head was covered some time before the finger of her 
right hand, 1 bad an opportunity of observing whether any regret was 
manifested ; but the finger moved round in the same manner as at first, 
till the earth closed the scene. Not a parting tear was observed to be 
shed hy any of her relations, till the crowd began to disperse, whed the 
usnal lamentatioiM and hetrrhiig eommenced, withoal sorrow*’ 

k 
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their own consent, to purify themselves from disease in tlte next 
birth. Others throw themselves under the wheels of Jhghii> 
nat’hu’s ponderous car, and perish instantly. Thousands petish 
annually by disease and want on idolatrous pilgrimages ; and 
notwithstanding the benevolent efforts of Mr. Duncan, it is 
pretty certain, that infanticide is still practised to a great extent 
in various parts of Hindoost’haiitk, (see vol. ii, p. 123.) I have, 
in vol. ii. p. 127, ventured to offer a calculation respecting the 
probable number of persons who perish annually, the victims of 
the bramhinical superstition, and find, that it cannot be less than 
Ten Thou$and Fwe Hundred. 

Another very popular act of Hindoo devotion is that of visit- 
ing sacred places There are few Hindoos grown up to mature 
age, who have not visited one or more of these places, the 
resort of pilgrims j many spend their whole lives in passing 
repeatedly from one end of Hindoost'hanii to the other os 
pilgrims : nor are these pilgrimages confined to the lower orders, 
householders and learned bramhuus are equally infatuated, and 
thidk it necessary to visit one or more of these spots for the 
purification of the soul before death. In some instances, a 
river j in others, a phenomenon in nature j and in others a 
famous idol, attracts the Hindoos. Large sums are expended 
by the rich, and by the poor their little all, in these journies, in 

* A journey to Benares, See, and tbe performance of religious ceremo- 
nies there, are actions in tiie highest repute for religious merit amongst 
tlie Hindoos. Many sirkars in Calcutta indtilgc the hope, that they sliall 
remove all tlie sins they commit in the service of Europeans (which every 
one knows are neitliei few nor small) by a journey to Benares, before 
they die. The Hindoo phndits declare, that even Europeans, dying at 
Benares, though they may have lived all their days upon cow’s flesh, will 
certainly obtain absorption into Briimhtt. On this subject, they quote a 
couplet, ui which Benares is compared to a loose female, who receives 
all, and destroys their desire of sin, by quenching their appetites. The 
Hindoo learned men also admit, tltat Englishmen may partake of the 
blessings of their religion in two other instances, viz. if they become fitm 
believers in Ghnga, or die at Jhghnnat'lih^ksli^trft. In all other respectoy 
the Hindoo heavens are all ehut agaUtst eaters of cow’s flesh. 
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the feet to the brucab&ns^ and in expenses at the sacred place. 
I have given an account of the ceremonies preparatory to the 
pilgrimage, as well as of those which are performed when the 
pilgrims arrive at the consecrated place; to which are also added 
particulars of the most frequented of these haunts of super- 
stition. 

For the expiation of sin, many different methods of atone- 
ment are prescribed in the Hindoo writings; many of which, 
however, have ffJlen into disuse. 

Lest the observance of all these acts of religious homage 
should fail to secure happiness in a future state, the Hindoos 
are taught to repeat the names of the gods in their last hours ; 
and are also enjoined to make presents to the bramhuns, espe- 
cially to their spiritual guides : their relations also immerse the 
body of a diseased person up to the middle in the Ganges, and 
pour copiously of this sacred water into the dying man. 

To procure relief for the wandering spirit after death, they 
make to it offerings of rice, &c. in a religious ceremony, almost 
universally attended to, called the shraddhu, and on which very 
frequently a rich man expends not less that 3 or 400,000 roo- 
pees. To make this offering at Giiya, is supposed to be at- 
tended with the certain deliverance of the deceased from oU 
sorrow*. 

The pooranus teach, that after death the soul becomes united 
to an aerial body, and passes to the seat of judgment, where it is 

' ' Ah 1' said a Hindoo one day, in the hearing of the author, lament> 
ing the catastrophe, * it is not every one, even of those who set out for 
Ghya, who reaches the place.’ Ain^ier Hindoo, in the presence of the 
anthor, reproving a young bramhiin, who refused to afford pecuniary 
help to his aged infirm parent, asked him, if this was not the grand 
reason why a person entered into the marriage state, that he might hav< 
a son, who, by offerings at Gbym, might procure for him happineu after 
death? 
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tried by Y&mu, the Indian Pluto, who decides upon its futune 
destiny. It, however, remains in this aerial vehicle, till the last 
shraddhu is performed, twelve months after death,* when it 
passes into happiness or misery, according to the sentence of 
Yiimu. 

The same works teach, that there ore many places of happi- 
ness for the devout, as well ajs of misery for the wicked ; that 
God begins to reward in this life those who have performed 
works of merit, and punishes the wicked here by various afflic- 
tions j that indeed all present events, prosperous or adverse, arc 
the rewards or punishments inevitably connected with merit or 
demerit, either in a preceding birth, or in the present life ; that 
where merit preponderates, the person, after expiating sin by 
death and by suff erings in heD, rises to a higher birth, or ascends 
to the heaven of his guardian deity. 

The joys of the Hindoo heavens are represented as wholly 
sensual, and the miseries of tiie wicked as consisting in corporal 
punishment : the descriptions of the former disgust a chaste 
mind by their grossness, and those given of the latter ofifend the 
feelings by their brutal iiterality. 

Anxious to obtain the Confession of Faith of a Bbamhun, 
from his own pen, I solicited this of a man of superior under- 
standing, and 1 here give a translation of this article : — 

' God is invisible, independent, ever-living, glorious, uncor- 
rupt, all-wise, the ever-blessed, the almighty j hia perfections 
are indescribable, and past finding out ; he rules over all, sup- 
ports all, destroys all, and remains after the destruction of all j 
there is none like him ; he is silence j he is free from passion, 
from birth, &c. from increase and decrease, from fatigue, the 
need of refreshment, Ac. He possesses the power of infinite 
diminution, and lightness, and is the soul of alL 

' He created, and then entered Into, all things, in which hd 
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exists in two ways, untouched by matter, and receiving the fruits 
of practice^. He now assumes visible forms * fbr the sake of 
engaging the minds of mankind. The different gods are parts 
of God, though his essence remains undiminislied, as rays of 
light leave the^ sun hia linjiiminished splendour. He created the 
gods to perform those thihgs in the government of the world of 
which man was incapable. Some gods are parts of other gods, 
and there are deities of still inferior powers. If it be asked, 
why God himself does not govern the world, the answer is, that 
it might subject him to exposure, and he chooses to be con- 
cealed : he therefore governs by the gods, who are emanations 
from the one God, possessing a portion of his power : he who 
worships the gods as the one God, substantially worships God. 
The gods are l^pful to men in all human affairs, but they are 
not friendly to those who seek final absorption; being jealous 
lest, instead of attaining absorption, they should become gods, 
and rival them. 

' Religious ceremonies procure a fund of merit to the per- 
former, which raises him in every future birth, and at length 
advances him to heaven, (where he enjoys happiness for a limited 
period,) or carries him towards final absorption. 

^ Happiness in actual eiyoyment is the fruit of the meritorious 
works of preceding births ; but very splendid acts of merit pro- 
cure exaltation even in the birth in which they are performed. 
So, the misery which a person is now enduring, is the fruit of 
crimes in a former birth : enormous crimes however meet with 
punishment in the life in which they are committed. The mise- 
ries of a future state mise out of sins unremoyed by former suf- 
ferings : an^ inanimate state, and that of reptiles, are also called 


r Here an objection presses hard on the bramhhn, that it is God, or 
Spirit; then, in msitter, that suffers, since matter cannot suffer. To this 
he answers, that the heart, though It he inaniiaate, and, in consequenhe, 
uneoaseious mat^, by its nearness to spirits becomes capable of and 
torrew, and that this ia the mfferec. 
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states of suffering. Absorption can obtained pnly by qaali* 
ilcations acquired on earth , and to obtain this, even an inba* 
bHant of heaven must be born on earth. A person may sink to 
earth s^ain by crimes committed in heaven. The joys of heavett 
arise only from the gratification of iha senses. A person raised 
to heaven is considered us a god. 

' Ever>’ ceremony of the Hindoo religion is either accompanied 
by a general prayer for some good, or is done from pure devotion, 
without hope of reward ; or from a principle of obedience to the 
shastrii, which has promised certain blessings on the performance 
of such and such religious actions. 

* Various sacrifices are commanded, but the most common one 
at present is the burnt-offering with dariffed butter, &c. U is 
performed to procure heaven. — ^The worship of the gods is* 
speaking generally, followed by benefits in a future state, as the 
prayers, praise, and offerings, please the gods. — ^Repeating the 
names of the gods procures heaven, for the name of god is like 
fire, which devours every combustibk.-*-Bathing is the means of 
purification before religious services, and when attended to in 
sacred places, merits heaven.— Cxifts to the poor, and to persons 
of merit, and losing life to save another, are actions highly meri- 
torious, and procure for the person ftiture happiness.-^Fastifig is 
an act of merit, as the person refuses food in devotion to the 
gods. — ^Vows to the gods procure heaven.*^Praise offisred to the 
gods in songs, is efficacious in procuring future happineas.>N.-Vt- 
siting holy places, a spiritual guide, a father or a mother, de s troys 
all sin. — Compasskm, fofbearatiee, tenderness, (regaidjiig the 
shedding of blood,) speaking enterlainkig strangers, be* 

coming the refuge of ^ opiufessed, planting trees, cutting pooln 
of water, making flights of steps to holy rivers, and roads iohtAj 
places, , giving water to the thb^, buOding temples and lodging* 
bouses for travellers, hearing the praise of the gods or a stt cr i d 
book, are acrions which merit heaveiL~Religkms anateritM 
are ttsafol to subdued INMskuw, aodraise the mind tonp^ 

These austerities are rewarded rither by heaven or abeofptton.* 
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Thus ftur this bramhinical Confessiaxi of Faith. Its author haa 
acaicely noticed the amazing efhcacy ascribed to religious abstfac- 
tion, and the austerities inracticed bf anchorites, though the doc* 
trine of the v6dh8 evidently favours an ascetic life. Indeed*, 
retirement from the world and abstraction of mind, assisted hf 
bodily austerities, is consklered as the direct way to final bea- 
titude yet it is not denied, but that a person who continues in a 
secular state, may, by performing the duties of his religion, acce- 
lerate his approach, either in this or some future birth, to divine 
destiny. The yogee being thus exalted in the Hindoo system of 
theology, and in consequence honoured by his countrymen, it has 
become very common to emluace the life of a religious men- 
dicant i to do which, indeed, among an kile, effeminate, Mid dis- 
solute people, there are many inducements very different from 
those of a religious nature : disappointments in Kfe, disagreeable 
domestic occurrences, wandering propensities, illicit connections, 
and very often a wish to procure impunity in the commission of 
flagrant crimes*, induce many to embrace such a life. Perhaps 
there is not a single instance at present known, of a person’s be- 
coming an ascetic from the pure desire of absorption. In cases 
where there is the greatest appearance of such a desire, the her- 
mit possesses a motive no higher than that of exemption from 
the troubles of mortal existence. I have given in this work an 
account of nearly twenty orders of mendicants, (vol. U. p. 190, 
&c.) the followers of different deities : these are the scourge of 
the country, though the legitimate offspring of this baneful super- 
stition. Nor need we now expect to see realized the description 
of a yog^ as laid down in the shastrh : this description never 
was realized j those who have received the highest fame as yog&es» 
were as corrupt, perhaps, as the present wretched imitators of 
these austerities. Many actions are attributed to them which 
put human nature to the blush. 

• I have noticed Ui voL ii. p. 189 the fact, Amt many hordes of men- 
dicants are armed, and live by pohttc pleader ; hat perhaps there are 
quite as many secret robbers to be flntod in the garb of reUgious men- 
dicants. Since this flict has become mote genetally knoom, many have 
safferad the ponidniient of their crimes* 
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I'hc sum of the Hindoo doctrine, then, is this spirit dweliing; 
in bodies, and partaking of the passions incident to residence in 
matter, is purified by austerities and numerous transmigrations, 
and at length re-obtains absorption into the divine nature. Reli- 
gious practice leads to better destiny, and divine destiny draws 
the person to abstraction and religious austerities. 

Such is the Hindoo religion ; let us examine how far it is prac- 
tised at present. The ceremonies most popular are— the daily 
ablutions, repeating the names of the gods, the daily worship of 
some idol, and visiting holy places. The works of merit in 
greatest estimation are, entertaining bramhuns, building temples, 
cutting pools, erecting landing-places to the Ganges, and ex- 
pensive offerings to deceased ancestors. 

The strict bramhuns are distinguished by a scrupulous regard 
to bathing, the daily worship of their guardian deity, and a proud 
contempt of the lower orders. The voishnuvus are more soci- 
able, and converse much among each other on their favourite 
Krishnu, and the accidents connected with religious pilgrimages. 

^ At present,’ says the bramhim w^hose confession of faith has 
been given in the preceding pages, ^ nine parts in ten of tJie whole 
Hindoo population have abandoned all conscientious regard to the 
forms of their religion. They rise in the morning without re- 
peating the name of god, and perform no religious ceremony 
whatever till the time of bathing at noon, when, for fear of being 
reproached by their neighbours, they go and bathe : a few labour 
through the usual ceremonies, which occupy about fifteen mi- 
nutes i the rest either merely bathe, or hypocritically make a few 
of the signs used in worship, and then return home, and eat. 
This constitutes the whole of their daily practice. Among these 
nine parts, moreov'er, there are many who spend the time of 
bathing in conversation with others, or in gazing at the women j 
and some are to be found who ridicule those who employ a 
greater portion of time in religious ceremonies : What ! you 
have taken an ass’s load of religion.” Faith 1 you jfre become 
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very t6Ugiou»<*^ very holy man. Riae^ and go to your proper 
^ork." Three-fburth$ of the single tenth part attend to the daily 
duties of their religion in the following manner : — when they rise, 
they repeat the name of their guardian deity, make a reverential 
motion with the head and hands in re^nembrance of their absent 
spiritual guide, then wash themselves in the house, and pursue 
their business till noon. Should the wife or child have neglected 
ta prepare the flowers, &c, for worship, the master of the family 
scolds his wife in some such words as these : — Why do I labour 
to maintain you 1 It is not because you can answer for me, or 
preserve me from punishment at death j but that you may assist 
me in these things, that I may repeal the name of God, and pre- 
pare for a future state/* If the son is to be reproved for such a 
neglect,. the father asks him, if he is not ashamed to spend so 
much time iii play, careless how much fatigue he undergoes to 
please himself, while he is unwilling to do the smallest trifle to 
please the gods. He declares himself ashamed of/ such a family, 
and desires to see their faces no more. He th(en gathers the 
flowers himself, and going to the river side, ta^es some clay, 
examines whether it be free from every impurity, lays it down, 
taking a morsel with him into the water, immerses himself once, 
und then rubs himself with the clay, repeating this prayer, O 
earth ! thou bearest the weight of the sins of all : take my sins 
upon thee, and grant me delivemnce/* He then invites to him 
the river goddesses Yiimoona, Godavuree, Siiruswiitee, Nurmuda, 
Sindhoo, and Kavi^ree, that he may,\in Gunga, have the merit of 
bathing in them all at once, and again immerses himself, after 
repeating, On such a day of the mbnth, on such a day of the 
moon, &c. I (such a one) bathe in the southwards-flowing Ghn- 
ga." He then offers up a prayer for himself in some such words 
as these ; — ** Ubbdyu-chhriinli, praying for final happiness for ten 
millions of his family, bathes in Gunga:*' and then immerses 
again. Next, he repeats the day of the month, of the moon, &c. 
and immerses himsdlf, while he utters, Let my guardian deity 
be propitious and then ascends the bank, wiping his hair, and 
repeating ihe praises of GiiDga,as, O Giinga, thou art the door 
of heaven, thou art the watery image of religion, thou art the 
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^garland roui^d the head of Shivu : the very craw*fish ift* fliee are 
happy > while a king at a distance from thee is miserahle/l^ He 
then sits down, and repeats cwtain prayers to the sun for the 
removal of his sins, among which is the ^ celebrated gayhtrei, 

" Letw meditate on the adorohU light of the divine Ruler, (Savitr&S ;) 
may it guide our inteUecuy He next pours out drink-offerings to 
Yiimii, to Briimha, Vishnoo, Roodrti, the eight progenitors of 
mankind, to all the gods, and all living things in the three 
worlds, to certain sageS, and at length to his forefathers, praying 
that they may hereby be satisfied. Now he forms, with the clay 
he had prepared, an image of the iingu, and worships it; which 
act includes praise to one of the gods, prayers for preservation, 
nAeditation on the form of the idol, hymns on the virtues of some 
deity, imd repetitions of the names of the gods. He then returns 
home, and repeats, if he hais leisure, certain portions of one of 
the shastrus. Before he begins to eat, be offers up his food to 
his guardian deity, saying, " I offer this food to such a god;” and 
after sitting, with his eyes closed, as long as would be requisite 
to milk a cow, she takes the food and eats it. In the evening, 
just before sun-set, if he have a temple belonging to him, he 
presents some fruits, &c. to the image, repeats parts of the cere- 
monies of the forenoon, and the name of some deity at consi- 
derable length. When he retires to rest, he repeats the word 
Pddmu-nabliu, a name of \'ishnoo. Perhaps one person in ten 
thousand carries these ceremonies a little farther than this.’ 

As a person passes along the streets and roads he is conthiually 
reminded of one or other of these ceremonies : — here sits a man in 
his shop, repeating the name of his guardian deity, or teaching 
it to his parrot ^ — there go half a dozen voiragees, or other per- 

*» This ceremony i$ suffposed to bring great blesMngK both on the 
tcaciier and (lie scholar: tlie parrot obtains heaven, and so does its mas* 
ter. Numbers of Hindoos, parlicidariv in a morning and evening, may 
be seen in the streets waiting about with parrots in iheir bands, and re- 
peating aloud to them, ‘ Radha-KrUhnh, Uadha-KrUhuh, Krishnh, Krish- 
na, iiadim, Radha,’ or * Sluvii-Uoorga,' or * Kalw-tOrati.' Some are thus 
epaplo>ecl six monihs, ethers twelve or eightccQ| before the parrot ba^ 
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sons, making their journey to some holy place-^here passes 
person, carrying a basket on his head, containing rice, sweet- 
meats, fruits, flowers, &c. an offering to his guardian deity — 
here comes a man with* a chaplet of red flowers round his head, 
and the head of a. goat in his hand, having left the blood and 
carcase before the image of Kal^ — there sits a group of Hin- 
doos, listening to three or four persons rehearsing and chanting 
poetical versions of the pooraniis^here sits a man in the front 
of his house reading one of the pooranus^ moving his body like 
the trunk of a tree in a high wind — and (early in the morning) 
here comes a group of jaded wretches, who have spent the night 
in boisterously singing filthy songs, and dancing in an indecent 
manner, before the image of Hoorga — add to this, the villagers, 
men and women, coming dripping from the banks of the Ganges 
—■and the reader has a tolerable view of the Hindoo idolatry, as 
it stalks, every day, along the streets and roads, and as it may be 
recognized by any careless observer^ 

The reader will perceive, that in all these religious ceremonies 
not a particle is found to interest or amend the heart $ no family 
bible, ^ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in 
righteousness, that men may be thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works j’ no domestic worship <*5 no pious assembly where 


learnt his lesson. ^ The merit consists iti having repeated the name of a 
god so great a number of times. 

« Reading a book, or having it read at a person’s house, even tliough the 
person himself should not understand it, is a most meritorious action. 
The love of learning for its ovm sake is unknown in Bengal : a Hindoo, 
if he applies to learning, always does it to obtain roopees— or heaven. 
When he opens one of the shastrhs^ or even an account>book, he makes a 
bow to the book. A shopkeeper, wlien he is about to balance his books, 
uncertain how the balance will fall, makes a vow to some god, that if by 
his jfhvour he should not find himself in debt, he wUl present to him some 
offerings. 

^ The women and children take no share in tlie worship performed by 
die master of the family. It is not supposed to belong to them. See^ 
vcl. iU p.*86. 
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tKe village preacher ' attempts each art, reproves each dull delay, 
allures to brighter worlds, and leads the way.’ No standard of 
morals to repress the vicious j no moral education in which the 
principles of virtue and religion may be implanted in the youth- 
ful mind. Here every thing riuit assumes the appearance of 
religion, ends (if you could forgat its impurity) in an unmeaning 
ceremony, and leaves ^he heart- cold as death to every moral 
principle. Hence the great bulk of the people have abandoned 
every form and vestige of religious ceremony. The bramhun 
who communicated this information, attributed this general dis^ 
regard of their religion to the kulee-yoogii j and consoled himself 
with the idea, that this deplorable state of things was an exact 
fulfilment of certain prophecies in the pooranhs. 

Some persons may plead. The doctrine of a state of future 
rewards and punishments has always been supposed to have a 
strong influence on public morals : the Hindoos not only have 
this doctrine in their writings, but are taught to consider every 
disease and misfortune of life as an undoubted symptom of 
moral disease, and the terrific appearances of its close-pur- 
suing punishment — can this fail to produce a dread of vice, and 
a desire to merit the favour of the Deity ? I will still further 
assist the objector, and inform him, that the Hindoo writings 
declare, that till every immoral taint is removed, every sin 
atoned for, and the mind has obtained perfect abstraction from 
material objects, it is impossible to be re-united to the Great 
Spirit j and that, to obtain this perfection, the sinner must linger 
in many hells, and transmigrate through almost every form of 
matter. Great as these terrors are, there is nothing more palpa- 
ble than that, with most of the Hindoos, they do not weigh the 
weight of a feather, compared with the loss of a roopee. The 
reason is obvious : every Hindoo considers all his actions as the 
effect of his destiny j he laments perhaps his miserable fete, but 
he resigns himself to it without a struggle, like the malefactor 
in a condemned cell. To this may be added, what must have 
forced itself on the observation of every thoughtful observer, 
that, in the absence of the religious principle, no outwaiti terrors. 
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especially those which are invisible and future, not even bodily 
sufiferings, ate sufficient to make men virtuous. — Painful expe- 
rience proves, that even in a Christian coimtry, if the religious 
principle does not exist, the excellency and the rewards of virtue, 
and the dishonour and misery attending vice, may be held up to 
men for ever, without making a single convert. 

But let us now advert to the pernicious errors inculcated in 
the Hindoo writings, and to the vices and miseries engendered 
by the popular superstition- : — 

The Bhhguvut-Geeta contains the following most extraordi- 
nary description of God : — ' SunjuyU. The mighty compound 
and divine being Huree, having, O rjya, thus spoken, made 
evident unto Urjoonu his supreme and heavenly form j of many 
a mouth and eye ; many a heavenly ornament many an up- 
raised weapon j adorned with celestial robes and chaplets; 
anointed with heavenly essence ; covered with every marvellous 
thing; the eternal God, whose countenance is turned on every 
side ! The glory and amazing splendour of this mighty being 
may be likened to the sun rising at once into the heavens, with 
a thousand times more than usual brightness. The son of 
Pandoo then beheld within the body of the god of gods, stand- 
ing together, the whole universe divided into its vast variety. 
He was overwhelmed with wonder, and every hair was raised 
an end. He howed dpVrn his head before the god, and thus 
addressed him with joined hands .- — Urjoonfi. I behold, O god! 
within thy breast, the d^vus assembled, and every specific tribe 
of beings. 1 see Brumha, that deity sitting on his lotus-throne ; 
all the rishees and heavenly ooriigus : I see thyself, on aU sides, 
of infinite shape, formed with abundant arms, and bellies, and 
mouths, and eyes ; but I can nriffier discoventhy beginning, thy 
middle, . nor again thy end. O universal lord, form of the 
universe ! I see thee with a crown, *and armed with club and 
chukrh, a mass of glory, darting refulgent beams around. I see 
thee, difficult to be seen» shining on all sides with light immea- 
surable, like the ardent fire^ or glorious sun. I see thee of 
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valour infinite j the sun and moon thy eyes ^ thy mouth a 
fiaming fire 5 and the whole world shining with reflected glory ! 
The space between the heavens and the earth is possessed by 
thee alone, and every point around; the three regions of the 
universe, O mighty spirit ! behold the wonders of thy awful 
countenance with troubled itiinds. Of the celestial bands, some 
I see fly to thee for refuge ; whilst some, afraid, with joined 
hands sing forth thy jjraise. The miihiirshees, holy bands, hail 
thee, and glorify thy name with adorating praises. The roodriis, 
the adityus, the viisoos, and all those beings the world esteemeth 
good ; ijshwinu, and koomaru,,the muroots and the ooshm^pas, 
the gundhurviis and yukshiis, with the holy tribes of iisoorils ; 
all stand gazing on thee, and all alike amazed ! The worlds, 
alike with me, are terrified to behold thy wondrous form gigan- 
tic ; with many mouths and eyes ; with many arms, and legs, 
and breasts; with many bellies, and with rows of dreadful teeth! 
Thus as I see thee, touching the heavens, and shining with such 
glory; of such various hues; with widely-opened mouths, and 
bright expanded eyes ; 1 am disturbed within me; my resolution 
faileth me, O Vishnoo ! and I find no rest ! Having beholden 
thy dreadful teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, emblem of 
time’s last fire, I know not which way I turn ! 1 find no peace ! 

Have mercy then, O god of gods ! thou mansion of the universe ! 
The sons of Dhriturashtru, now, with all those rulers of the 
land, Bheeshmu, Dronii, the son of Sooth, and even the fronts 
of our anny, seem to be precipitating themselves hastily into thy 
mouths, discovering such frightful rows of teeth ! whilst some 
appear to stick between thy teeth with their bodies sorely man- 
gled ®.’ — It should be observed, that this frightful description of 
the Hindoo Supreme Being does not relate to the ferocious 
Kal^, drinking the blood of the giants; but it is the playful 
Ktishnh who thus shews his dreadful teeth, with the 'mangled 
bodies of the family of Dhrithrashtru sticking between them. 

No question occurs so frequently in the Hindoo shustrus as this 
* Wilkins’s translation of the Bhaglivtitl!UOSSt»« 
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— ^ What is GodV To-know whether he exists or not, page upon 
page has been written; and this question has been agitated in 
pci^ of Hindoo history, wherever two or three phndits 
happened to meet, with a solicitude, but, at the same time, with 
an uncertainty, which carries us at once to the apostolic declara- 
tion, ^ The world by wisdom knew not God.’ Some pundits call 
him the invisible and cTer-blessed; others conceive of him as 
possessing form : others have the idea that he exists like an in- 
conceivably small atom ; sometimes he is male ,* at other times 
female; sometimes both male and female, producing a world 
by conjugal union ; sometimes the elements assume his place, 
and bX other times he is a deified hero. Thus in 3S0,0(Xf,000 
6f forms, or names, this nation, in the emphatical language of 
St. Paul, has been, from age to age, ^ feeling after’ the Supreme 
Being, like men groping ' in ihf region and sliodow of death 
and, after so many centuries, the question is as much undeter- 
mined as ever — What is God ? 

One day, in conversation with the Siuigskritu hoivd-pundit of 
the College of Fort Williaih, on the subject of God, this man, 
who is truly learned in his own shastrns, gave the author, from 
one of their books, the following parable :-^In a certain countr} 
there existed a village of blind men, who had lieanl of an 
amazing animal called the elephant, of the shiqw of which, 
however, they couhl procum no idea. One day an elephant 
passed through the pliice: the villagers crowdetl to the siwjt 
where the animal was .standing; and one of them '^ci/cd 
trunk, another his car, another his tail, another one of his legs. 
After thus emleavouring to gratify their curiosity, they returned 
into tlie village, and sitting down togetlier, began to coninumi- 
cate their ideas on the 6hape of the elephant to the villagers 
tJie man who had seized liia trunk said, he thought this animal 
must be like the body of the plantain tree ; he who had toiu ked 
his ear was of opinion, that he was like tlie winnouing fen: 
the man who had laid hold of his tail saitl, h/ ilmtigkl he ime ? 
resemble a snake; and he wh(t Imd caught his leg dtvhtred, he 
must be like a pillar. Au old blitul man of seme 
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preaekit^ wiio^ thoiigli 'perplexed to ettemptiag to recant 

die (lie^ jarring ndtioda^ kt tengtli ekid--^' Yon bipre ail to 
axkttiiae tihis animal^ and 'vriiat you report; therefore, cannot be 
Ihlse : 1 'duppoae^ then, that the part reaembling the jdantain 
tree xhust be his trunks what yon thotight similar to a Ihit must 
be bis ear ; the part like a amike mast be the tail ; and that 
like a pillar must be his leg.* In this way the old man, uniting 
all their coiyectures, made odt^ something of the form of the 
elephant — ^Respecting God,' added the phndit, ^weareaH blind ; 
none dF us have seen him ; those who wrote the ehastrhs/Hke 
the old blind man, have collected all the reasonings and conjee- 
of mankind- together, and have endeavoured to form some 
idea of the nature of the divine Belng<».* It is an irresistible argu- 
ment in favour of the majesty, simplicity, and truth of the Holy 
Scriptures, that nothing of this uncertainty has been left on the 
mind of the most illiterate Christian. However mysterious the 
subject, we never hear such a question started in Christian Ootm* 
tries — ^What ^ God ? 

The doctrine of a plurality of gods, with their consequent in- 
trigues, criminal amours, quarrels, and stratagems to countecact 
each other, has produced the most total effects on the minds of 
men. Can we expect a people to be better than their gods > 
Brhmha was inflamed with evil desires towards his own daugh- 
ter^ — Vishnoo, when incarnate os Bamhnu, deceived king 
Bhlee, and deprived him of his kingdom*. — ^hivh's wife was 
constantly jealous on account of his amours, and charged him 
with associating with the women of a low cast at Cooch-Behar. 
The story of Shivii and Mohinee, a female form of Vishnoo, is 
shockingly indelicate**.— Vrihuspu tee, the spiritual guide of the 
gods, committed a rape on his eldest brother’s wife*. — Indru 
was guilty of dishonouring the wife of his spiritual guide** — 
Sdoryii ravished a virgin named Koontee*. — ^Yiimfi, in k passion, 
kicked his own mother, who cursed liim, and afflicted him with 

* Acts xvil. 27. ' See Kalika p^rank. f See Mtihabharktk. 

^ Ibid. * Ibid. 1* Ibid. i Ibid. 
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» wwIImI leg, wbidi to this day the womu ere oonstantlf de« 
i;oiiilag**^Ugiiee was inflamed with evil desires lowards six 
wk^OB, the daughters of as many sages; but was overawed by 
the ptesenoe of his wife<^* — ^BhlhramU was a great drunkard — 
Vayoo was cursed by Dhkshik^ for making his daughters crooked 
when they refused' bis embraces. He is also charged with a 
scandalous connection with a female monkey r.— When V&roonii 
was walking in his own heaveUj he was so smitten with the 
charms of Oorvhsheg> a courtezan, that, after a long 'contest, 
she was^ scarcely able to extricate herself from him^. — ^Krishnh's 
thefts, ^wafis, and adulteries ,are so numerous, that his whole 
history seems to be one uninterrupted series of crimes'. — In the 
images of Kaleg, she is represented as treading on the breast of 
her husband*. — ^Liikshmee and Shrhswhtee, the wives 6f Vish* 
noo, were continually quarrelling^, — ^It is worthy of enquiry, 
how the world is governed by these gods more wicked than men, 
that we may be able to judge how far they can be the objects of 
faith, hope, and" affection. Let us open the Hindoo sacred 
writings : here we see the Creator and the Preserver perpetually 
cotmteracting each other. Sometimes the Preserver is destroy- 
ing, and at other times the Destroyer is preserving. On a cer- 
tain occasion'*, Shivu granted to the great enemy of the gods, 
Ravtinh, a blessing which set all their heavens in an uproar, and 
drove the 330,000,000 of gods into a state of desperation. 
Brhmha created Koombhh-ktimii, a monster larger than the 
whole island of Ltinka; but was obliged to doom him to an 
almost perpetual sleep, to prevent his producing an universal 
famine. .This god is often represented as bestowing a blessing, 
to remove the effects of which Vishnoo is obliged to become in- 
carnate : nay, these effects have not in some cases been removed 
tiU all the gods have been dispossessed of their thrones, and 
obliged to go a begging; till all human affairs have been thrown 
into confusion, and all the elements seized and turned against 

* See Mtkhabharttttt. ■ Ibid. * Ibid. r See Ramaybnti. 
s Ibid. * See the Shr^e-bbagbvbttt. ■ See the Markbnd^yh 

poeraniL * See the Vrihbddhbrmtt poorantt. * See the Ramayttntt* 

m 
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the Creator, the Preserver, and the Reproducer* When some 
giant, blessed by Briimha, has destroyed the creation, Vishnoo 
and Shiyu,.have been applied to$ but they have confessed that 
they could do nothing for the tottering universe. 

Re^rerence for the gods, especially among the poor, as might 
be expected, does not exceed their merits $ yet it is a shocking 
fact, that language like the following should be used respecting 
what the Hindoos suppose to be the Providence which governs 
the world : — when it thunders awfully, respectable Hindoos say, 

‘ Oh ! the gods are giving us a bad dayj* the lower onlers say, 

* The rascally gods are dying/ During a heavy rain, a woman 
of respectable cast frequently says, ' Let the gods perish ! roy 
clothes are all wet.’ A man of low cast says, 'These rascally 
gods are sending more rain/ 

In witnessing such a state of gross ignorance, on a subject of 
infinite moment to men, how forcibly do we feel the truth and 
the wisdom of the declaration of the Divine Author of the 
Christian religion, ' This is life eternal, to know thee the only 
true God!’ A correct knowledge of the Divine perfections, in 
the mind of a sincere Christian, is a treasure which transcends 
in value all the riches of the earth: for instance, how much does 
the doctrine of the Divine Unity tend to fix the hope and joy of 
the Christian ! but the poor Hindoo knows not, amongst so 
many g;o<ls, upon wliom to call, or iir whom to trust. In the 
spirituality of the Divii>c Nature, united to omniscience and 
omnipresence, the Christian finds a large field for the pmest and 
most sublime contemplations ; but the degraded idolater, w alk- 
ing round his pantheon, sees beings that fill him only with 
shame or terror; he retires from the image of Kaleg over- 
whelmed with horror, and from those of Rodha-Krishau with 
confusion and contempt— or else iafloraed with concupiscence. 
IIow eflectual to awaken the fears and excite the salutaiy appre- 
hensions of those who neglect their best interests, is the scripture 
doctrine of the Diune Purity and Justice 5 but the WTetched 
Hindoo has the examples of the most corrupt beings, even in hit 
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gods, to lead him to perdition. How necessary to the happiness 
df a good man, are just ideas of the wisdom, and equity, and 
beneficence, of providential dispensations : — the reader has seen 
how impossible it is for a Hindoo to derive the smallest consola- 
tion in adversity from the doctrine of the shastriis respecting the 
government of the world. How consoling to n person, sensible 
of many failings, is the doctrine of the Divine Mercy : — but tliese 
heathens have nothing held out to encourage the hopes of the 
penitent } nothing short of perfect abstraction, and the extinc- 
tion of every desire, qualify for deliverance from inatter.^ — The 
sincere Christian, with his knowledge of God, ' casteth all his 
care on his Father, who is in heaven j’ and the language of his 
mind, invigorated by the living w'aters flowing from the foun- 
tain of eternal truth, is, *^Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel/ 
' 'f hough I walk through the valley and even the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me } thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me.* 

The Hindoo writings farther teach, that it is the Great Spirit 
which is difiused through every form of animated matter ; that 
actions of every kind are his 5 that he is the charioteer, and the 
body the chariot that it is the highest attainment of human 
wisdom to realize the fact, that the human soul and Brumhu are 
one and the same. By this doctrine all accountability is de- 
stroyed, and liability to punishment rendered preposterous. How 
often has the auttior heard it urged by the most sensible Hin- 
doos, that the moving cause of every action, however flagitious, 
is God j that man is an instmment upon which God plays what 
tune he pleases. Another modification of this doctrine is that of 
fate, or unchangeable destiny, embraced, without a dissentient 
voice, by all the Hindoos. Thus the Deity on his throne is in- 
sulted as the author of all crimes, and men are emboldened to 
rush forward in the swiftest career of iniquity. 

The sacred writings of the Hindoos encourage the bramhiins 
* See the 

m % 
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to desiljise the great body of the people, and teach them, that the 
^ ery sight and touch of a shruxlru renders them unclean. To be 
contented in ignorance is the <Iuty of a shoodru, as well as to 
drink with reverence and hope the water in which the bramhhn 
has dip|)e(l his hiot. The services too and the hopes held forth 
by this religion, are almost exclusively confined to the bramhiins. 
The shoodru is sn])poscd to be born to evil destiny; and the only 
hope he can indulge is, that after a long succession of transmi- 
grations he may [)robahly be born a bramhun. 

The subjugation of the passions, so much insisted uj)on in the 
Hindoo shastriis, applies to all virtuous as well as vicious desires. 
The [Jcrson uho is di\csted of all <lcsire. even that of obtaining 
(iod, is described as ha\ing arrived at tlic summit of perfection. 
The lo\e of pareiits, of cliildrcn, Ac. is an imperfection, accord- 
ing t<» the Hindoo code; hence says Krishnu, * Al'isdom is ex- 
emption from attachment and ivffection for children, wife, and 
hoinc>'. 

Thest' shastrus also teach, that sin may be removed by the 
slightest ceremony ; ami thus, instead of reforming, they pro- 
mise impunity in transgression. See dill’crent stories in vol. i. 
pp. ‘27^ *27 7. 

The iit’hun u vedu contains many prayers for the destruction 

y At the lime a learned native was assUting the Uev. Mr. Carey in the 
tran.sliitiun of the New 1\ ^tainent into the SUnf:;skritii,wheii siieli pa^^sa^^es 
as these were translatin;!, * Henceforth know I no man after the tlesh / 
‘ Me aie dead, and our life is bid,’ &:c. ‘ 1 am crucified to the world;' 
‘ We are fools for ChriNt;’ * M'e are made a spectacle,’ \c, be csclairaed, 
* '^^hi^ is pure voiragccisin : Paul was a true PUrum-bongsee.’ Vet the 
divine principles upon wliicb Paul trampled upon tbc world, and devoted 
himself supremely to God, have no existence in the shastrus. The Hin- 
doo principle U mere stoicism ; its origin is either selfishness, or infatu^ 
ated ambition; but the principle of the apostle, was the love of Christ 
who died on a cross for hU enemies — as he himself says, * The love of 
Christ, like an irresistible torrent, hears us away;’ ‘ If we arc beside 
ourselves, it is for y our sakes/ 
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of enemies ; and gives a list of offerings proper to be presented 
to Bhiiguvutee^ that she may be induced to assist in the gratifi- 
cation of revengeful passions ; among the rest, the worshipper 
is to make a paste image of a man, cut off its head, and offer 
this head to the goddess, with a bumt-sacrifice, &c. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose, that human sacrifices preceded the cutting 
off the head of this man of paste ^ and that one man was sacri- 
ficed and offered to the gods to induce them to destroy another } 

In the Institutes of Munoo a man is allowed to commit adul- 
tery, if the female consent j to steal, for the sake of perfonning 
a religious ceremony ; and to perjure himself, from benevolent 
motives: they also allow of lying, to preserve the life of a 
bramhhn, to appease an angry wife, or to please a mistress*. 
What is still worae, in this code a bramhhn, in case of want, is 
permitted to steal, not from the rich merely, but — from his 
slave ! It is a cpmmon sentiment among this people, that in 
secular transactions lying is absolutely necessary ^ and perjury is 
so common, that it is impossible to rely upon the testimony of 
Hindoo witnesses. The natives ridicule the idea of administer- 
ing justice by oral testimony. 

I have given in vol. ii. p. 172, a few examples of persons 
raised to heaven by their own works, to shew that these works 
have nothing to do with real morality. But how shall we de- 
scribe the unutterable abominations connected with the popular 


• * If a man, by the impalse of lust, tell lies to a woflUUOi, or if hU own 
life would otherwise be lost, or all the goods of his house spoiled, or ii 
it Is for the benefit of a bramhhn, in such affairs falsehood is allowable.' 
Hdlked'i Code of Oentoo Lotos. — How can we wonder tli# the Hindooi 
should be so addicted to falsehood, when even in the fig-v^tt, ap 
preached with profound reverence by so many Christian infidels, we fine 
monstrous exaggerations like the following ? — ^ BhhrOtfi distributee^ ii 
Mfishnarh a hundred "'imd Aerm. thoufsnd millions of black elephant 
with white tusks, and decked with gold/ ^ A sacred fire Whs lighted fo 
Bhhrhth, son of Dooshhnta, in Saebigoonfi, at which a thousand bramhttJ 
shared a thousand adlUoas of cows i^pdece/ Sm ilif. C0ldnro9k€*$ 
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superstition ? The author has witnessed scenes which can be^ 
clothed in no language^ and has heard of other abominations 
practised in the midst of religious rites, and in the presence of 
the gods, which, if they could be described, would fill the whole 
Christian world with disgust and horror, Let impenetrable 
darkness cover them till * the judgment of the great day/ 

Men are sufficiently corrupt by nature, without any outward 
excitements to evil in the public festivals j nor have civil nor 
spiritual terrors, the frowns of God and governors united, been 
found sufficient to keep within restraint the overflowings of 
iniquity but what must be the moral state of that country, 
where the sacred festivals, and the very forms of religion, lead 
men to every species of vice ! These festivals and public exhi- 
bitions excite universal attention, and absorb, for weeks toge- 
ther, almost the whole of the public conversation : and such 
is the enthusiasm with which they are hailed, that the whole 
country seems to be thrown into a ferment : health, property, 
time, business^ every thing is sacrificed to them. In this 
manner are the people prepared to receive impressions frorri 
their national institutions. If these institutions were favourable 
to virtue, the effects would be most happy; but os, in addi- 
tion to their fascination, they are exceedingly calculated to 
corrupt the mind, the most dreadful consequences follow^ and 
vice, like a mighty torrent, flows through the plains of Bengal, 
with the force of the flood-tide- of the Ganges, carrying along 
with it young and old, the learned and the ignorant, rich 
and poor, all casts and descriptions of i)eople — into an awful 
eternity ! 

In short, the characters of the gods, and the licentiousness 
which prev^s at their festivals, and abounds in their popular 
works, with the enervating nature of the climate, have made the 
Hindoos the most effeminate and corrupt people on earth. I have, 
in the course of this work, exhibited so many proofs of this fact, 
that I will not again disgust the reader by going into the subjects 
Suffice it to say, that fidelity to maitiage vows is almost unknown 
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amon^ the Hindoos ; the intercourse of the sexes approaches very 
near to that of the irrational animals. The husband almost inva* 
riably lives in criminal intercourse during the pupilage of his in- 
fant wife 5 and she, if she becomes a widow^ cannot marry, and 
in consequence, being destitute of a protector and of every moral 
principle, becomes a willing prey to the lascivious. 

Add to all this, the almost incredible number of human victims 
which annually fall in this Aceldama. I have ventured on an 
estimate of the number of Hindoos who annually perish, the vic- 
tims of the bramhinical religion 5 (vol. ii. p. 127,) and have sup- 
posed, that they cannot amount to less than 10,500 ! Every 
additional information I obtain, and the opinions of the best in- 
formed persons with whom I am acquainted, confirm me in the 
opinion, that this estimate is too low, that the havock is far 
greater, however difficult it may be to bring the mind to con- 
template a scene of horror which outdoes all that has ever been 
perpetrated in the name of religion by all the savage nations put 
together. These cruelties, together ^Ith the contempt which the 
Hindoos feel for tlie body os a mere temporary shell, cast off at 
pleasure, and the disorganizing effects of the cost, render them 
exceedingly unfeeling and cruel ; of which their want of every 
national provision for the destitute their leaving multitudes to 
perish before their own doors, unpitied and even unnoticed the 
inhuman manner in whiqh they burn the bodies of their decea^ 
relations, and their savage triumph when spectators of a widow 
:)urniDg in the flames of the funeral pile, are awful examples. 

But to know the Hindoo idolatry, as it is, a person must 
wade through the filth of the thirty-six pooraniis and other po- 
pular books— he must read and hear the modem popular poems 
md songs — ^he must follow the bmmhun through His midnight 
orgies, before the image of Kal^, and other goddesses 5 or he 
must accompany him to the nigbtly revels, the jatras, and listen 
to the filthy dialogues which are rehearsed respecting Krishnii 
and the daughters of the milkmen j or he must watch him, at 
midoight^ choking^ vrith the pnud aiid wateca of the Ganges, a 
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wealthy rich relation, while in the delirium of a fever 5 or, at the 
same hour, while murdering an unfaithful wife, or a supposed 
domestic enemy ; burning the body before it is cold, and wash* 
ing the blood from his hands in the sacred stream of the Ganges j 
or he must look at the bramhun, hurrying the trembling half- 
dead widow round the funeral pile, and throwing her, like a log 
of wood, by the side of the dead body of her husband, tying her, 
and then holding her down with bamboo levers till the fire has 
deprived her of the i)ower of rising and running away. — After he 
has followed the bramhiin through all these horrors, he will only 
have approached the threshold of this temple of Moloch, and he 
will begin to be convinced, that to know the Hindoo idolatry, 
AS IT IS, a man must become a Hindoo— rather, he must become 
a bramhun; for a poor shoodru, by the very circumstances of his 
degradation, is restrained from many abominations which bram- 
huns alone are privileged to commit. And when he has done 
this, let him meditate on this system in its effects on the mind of 
the afflicted or dying Hindoo, as described in vol. ii. pp. 163, 164, 
and 176 ; on reading which description he will perceive, that in 
distress the Hindoo utters the loudest murmurs against the gods, 
and dies in the greatest perplexity and agitation of mind. 

The state of things serves to explain the mysterious dispen- 
sations of Providence, in permitting the Hindoos to remain so 
long in darkness, and in causing them to suffer so much formerly 
under their Mahometan oppressors. The murder of so many 
myriads of victims has armed heaven against them. Let us hope 
that now, in the midst of judgment, a gracious Providence has 
remembered mercy, and placed them under the fostering care of 
the British government, that they may eryoy a happiness to which 
they have been hitherto strangers. 

If then this system of heathenism communicates no purifying 
knowledge of the divine perfections, supplies no one motiva to 
holiness w^hile living, no comfort to the afflicted, no hope to the 
dying; but on the contrary excites to every vice, and hardens iU 
followers in the most flagrant crimes ; how are we to account for. 
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the eoiMhiet of its i|iologi8ts, except in the reooltoction^ that the 
eceptica] palrt of mankind hare always been partial to heathenism. 
Vohaire^ .Gildxm> Hnine^ &c. have been often charged with a 
strong partiality for the Grecian and Roman idolatries $ and many 
Europeans in India are suspected of having made large stridea 
toward| heathenism* Even Sir Wm. Jones, whose recommen- 
dation of the Holy Scriptures (found in his Bible after his death) 
has been so often and so deservedly quoted, it is said, to please 
his piindit, was accustomed to study the shastriis with the image 
of a Hindoo god placed on his table : — ^his fine metrical translatiOBS 
of idolatrous hymns are known to every lover of verse In the 
same spirit, we observe, that figures and allusions to the andent 
idolatries are retained in almost all modem poetical compositions, 
and even in some Christian writings. 

However wonderful this partiality of profossed Christians to 
heathenism may be, it is not more extraordinary than the ex- 
travagant lengths into which some learned men have gone in 
their expectations from Hhe antiquity of the Hindoo writings. 
Mr. Halhed seems to prefer Hindooism to Christlaaity purdy on 
account of its boasted antiquity^. Dr. Stiles, president oTYalp 

^ * I Gonld not help feeling a degree of regret, la reading lately the 
Memoirs of the admirable and esthaahle Sir WiMam Joaes. Some of his 
researches in Asia bare no doubt iaeidentnily served the eanse of religioa ; 
hut did he think the laatpemible direct serriee had been rendered to Chris- 
tianity, that hU accompllahed mind was left at leUnre Ibr hymns to the 
Hindoo gods ? Was not this a violation even of the aentnlity, and an of« 
fence, not only against the gospel, hnt against theism its^? 1 know what 
may be said abont perseaifientioni license of poetry, and soon: bat sbenld 
not n worshipper of . Qod hold hlnself nnder a selewn ^llgatloa to al^nro 
all toleranceof eves poetical foExrcs that can teriomly seem, In mqr way 
whatever, to recognise the pagan divlnitleiy or nhemlnatkAs, ns foe pro- 
phets of Jehovah wonid have caUed then i What woald Eiyoh have said 
to such an empleynitat ef tnlmts? It wonid hnvo availed fiftle to have 
told him, font fosto divialllei wore embr pertontft enti eiMi (vrith foeir ap- 
propriate topreseatollve ldols| ef oliieels fo Minro, of ttenientii, or of 
nhstmetloos* foe wonM have ifondy 
prophets I dcriveged, foe sense f aw Fssto^s i e m n yeiwHv JT eie yi . 

* HMr.Ifofoedanexan^pfooffooaniasinf oredniityof enb^evtviin 
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College, in North America, formed such an enthusiastic expecta- 
tion from the amazing antiquity of the Hindoo writings, that he 
actually wrote to Sir William Jones, to request him to search 
among the Hindoos for the Adamic books. Had not this gentle- 
man been a zealous Christian, it is likely liis extravagant expec- 
tations might have led him to ask Sir William to translate and 
send him a book two or three millions of years old, written in 
some kiilpu amidst the endless succession of worlds. 

For some time, a very unjust and unhappy impression appeared 
to have been made on the public mind, by the encomiums passed 
on the Hindoo writings. In the first place, they were thus ele- 
vated in their antiquity beyond the Christum scriptures, the writ- 
ings of Moses having been called the productions of yesterday, 
compared with those of the bramhhns. The contents of these 
books also were treated with the greatest reverence ; the primitive 
religion of the Hindoos, it was said, revealed the most sublime 
doctrines, and inculcated a pure morality, We were taught to 
make the greatest distinction between the uncient and modern re- 
ligion of the Hindoos 3 for the apologists for Hindooism did not 
approve of its being judged of by present appearances. Some 
persons endeavoured to persuade us, that the Hindoos were not 

everycase wherein the Holtf Bible is not concerned ? When he wrote his 
‘ Code of Oentoo Laws,’ he hesitated to believe tli^ Bible, because it was 
outdone in chronology by the liistories of the Chinese and Hindoos. Witii 
sacred reverence he exclaims, at the close of his account of the four yoc* 
ghs, ‘ To such antiquity the IVIosaic creation is but as yesterday j and to 
sneh ages the iife of Methuselah is no 'more than a spanf He says, iti 
another page, ‘ The conscientious scruples of Brydone will always be of 
some weight in the scale of philosophy.* If the age or reign of Bfhmha, 
viz. 55,987,200,000,000 years, excited sneh sacred mWe In the mind of this 
gentleman, what would have been his sensations, and how strong his faith 
in the ‘ holy writ’ of the Hindoos, if he had happened to read in the 
Ramayhah the account of Bamh’^s army ; which, this * holy writ’ says, 
amounted to 1,000,000,090,000,000,000,000 soldiers, or ratltef mOnkies i 
Again, two thousand times ^ four yoogtts^ or 8,940,000,000 years, is the 
«ge of the sage MarkOnd^kOf What, in the name of Mr, Halhed, is the 
lite of Mejthitselali to this ^^’Hiis iinbeltever in Moses became at last, it I* 
said, a firm beUeTer in Rwhord JMhwsi 
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idolaters^ because they maintained the unity of God ; though 
they worshipped the works of their owu hands as God, and 
though the number of their gods was 330,000,000. It is very 
probable, that the unity of God has been a sentiment amongst 
the philosophers of every age; and that they wished it to be un- 
derstood, that they worshipp^ the One God, whether they bowed 
before the image of Moloch, Jupiter, or Kalee : yet mankind 
have generally concluded, that he who worships an image is an 
idolater j and I suppose they will continue to think so, unless, in 
this age of reason, common sense should be turned out of doors. 

Now, however, the world has had some opportunity of decid- 
ing upon the claims of the Hindoo writings, both as it respects 
their antiquity, and the value of their contents. Mr. Colebrooke's 
essay on the vddus, and his other important translations j the 
Bhuguvut-Geeta, translated by Mr. Wilkins ; the translation of 
the Ramayunti, several volumes of .which have been printed ; 
some valuable papers in the Asiatic Researches ; with other 
translations by different Shngskritu scholars; have thrown a 
great body of light on this subject : — and this Bght is daily ia- 
creasing. 

Many an object appears beautiful when ^n at a distance, and 
through a mist; but when the fog has dispersect, and the person 
has approached it, he smiles at the deception. Such is the exact 
case with these books, and this system of idolatry. Because the 
public, for want of being more familiar with the subject, cOuld 
not ascertain the point of time when the Hindoo shastriis were 
written, they therefore at once believed the assertions of the 
bramhhns ahd their BriendSj ^eir antiquity was unfa- 
thomable. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice hafe attempted to describe the 
Hindoo ceremonies^ which he nev^ saw, in the most captivating 
terms^ and has painted these, ^abominable idolatries' m tHe, 
most florid csoloura It mi^t have b^n expect^, (idplatiy ; 
being in itself an act so degrading to znan^ and so dishonourable 

n 3 
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to God,) that a Christian divine would have been shocked wlilk 
writing in this manner. If Mr. Maurice think there b eome- 
ihing in Hindooisin to excite the most sublime ideas, let him 
come and join in the dance before the idol or assist the bvam- 
hiins in crpng Huree hul! Httree bul^^ nhile the fire is aeiabig 
the limbs of the young and unfortunate Hindoo widow kt 
him attend at the sacrificing of animals before tiie images of 
Kalee and Doorga;— or come and join in the dance, stark 
naked, in the public street, in open day, before the image of 
Doorga, in the presence of thousands of spectators, young and 
old, male and female. He will find,, that the sight will never 
make these holy bramhuns, these mild and innocent Hindoo#, 
blush for a moment. — Seriously, should sights like rab# 
the ardour of enthusiasm, or chill the blood of a Christian 
minister ? Say, ye who blush for human nature sunk in shame. 
As a clergyman, Mr. Maurice should have known, that antiquity 
sanctifies nothing : — ' The ^ner, being an hundred year# old, 
shall be accursed.' 

What will a sober Chiistian say to the two following para* 
graphs, inserted in the fifth volume of the Indian Antiquities •? 
' Mr. Forbes, of Stanmore-hill, in his degant museum of Indian 
rarities, numbers two of the belb that have been ^md in devo- 
tion by the brambiins. They are great curiositiea, and one of 
them in particular appears to be of very high antiqiUty, in Ibrm 
very resembling the cup of the lotos; and the tune of it b 
uncommonly soft and melodious. I could not avoid being 

r Soaadt of trioaiph, whbli the kamMas nse when the ire ef the 
toenilplbfae#inttob«ni,and when th^are ehehiny a dyhif penen 
eriththevraierofthe Oahfes* These words UleraBjr iMnni < eal^ apeq 
Hhree,* er repeat the nane of Hhiee, vU. Krbhni. la thrir pepnbr 
ese, ai# lllto dto EngM phrtiM, bm/ bw/ 

f WhfiefoeantiMecannoihatwini^ Maariee^s 

spplleatton^ the Blade# triad, nml the whebeChbitiiinptfoiUn^ 
Seriptwre dociriiitf Aem the ahCbat ly i tw nt ef Heinby,h>emiraeii> 
tifoeppeBnti^of eaytewing hhidadi^ 

•iaiite eibi iMhteriy w«^ 
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dMplf ftffeeted with the sound of an instnunent which had been 
actuallf emplojred to kindle the flame of that superstition, which 
I have attempted so extensively to unfold. My transported 
thoug^hts travelled back to the remote period, when the bramhun 
rdigion blazed forth in all its splendour in the caverns of £le- 
phanta : I was, for a moment, entranced, and caught the ardour 
of enthusiasm. A tribe of venerable priests, arrayed in flowing 
stoles, and decorated with high tiaras, seemed assembled around 
me *, the mystic song of initiation vibrated in my ear ; I breathed 
an air frogrant with the richest perfumes, and contemplated the 
Deity in the fire that symbolized him.* . In another place : — * She 
[the Hindoo religion] wears the similitude of a beautiful and 
radiant Chbeub from Heavbn, bearing bn his persuasive lips 
the accents of pardSn and peace, and on his silken wings bene* 
faction and Uessing.' 

The sacred scriptures, of whkh this writer professes to be a 
teacher, in every part, mark idolatry as thi| ABOMiirABi.B thing 
WHICH God hatbtu. Mr. Maurice calls it, ' a beautiful and 
radiant cherub from heaven.' How this Christian minister will 
reconcile his ideas of idolatry with those of bis Gbbat Mastbb 
in the great day of final account, 1 must leave ; but 1 recom- 
mend to him, and to all Europeans who think there is not much 
harm in Hindootsm, the perusal of the following passages from 
the word of the true and living Goo : — 

* If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy 
daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as 
thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying, l#et us go and serve 
other gods, wfaldi thou hast not known, thou, nor thy fathers j 
(namely, of the gods of the people whidh are round about you, 
nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from tlw one end of the 
earth even unto the other end of the earths) thou shaU not con- 
sent unto him, nor hearken unto him s neither shall tbjtw eye 
pity him, neither shall thou qpare, neither dialt thou oonoeal 
him: but thoa ahalt surely kill Uiins thine shall be first 
npon him to put him to dearii, and afterwards the hand of all 
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the people. And thou shalt stone him with stones^ that he die j 
because he hath sought to thrust thee away from the Lord thy 
Ood^ which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, from the 
house of bondage. And all Israel shall hear and fear, and shall 
, i\o no more any such wickedness as this is among you.’ Deut, 
xiii. 6, 7, 10, 11. — I quote this remarkable passage, not 

because I think the Christian dispensation allows of punishing 
idolaters with death, but to shew how marked is the divine 
abhorrence of this sin. 

^ And I will destroy your high places, and cut down your 
images, and cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols, 
and my soul shall abhor you.’ Leviticus xxvi. 30. — ^ Cursed be 
the man that maketh any graven image, any graven or molten 
image, an abomination unto the Lord, the work of the hands of 
the craftsmen, and putteth it in a secret place. And all the 
people shall answer and say. Amen.’ Deut. xxvii. 15. — ^ Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Ye have seen all the 
evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, and upon all the cities 
of Judah; and, behold, this day they are a desolation, and no 
man dweUeth therein. Because of their wickedness which they 
have committed to provoke me to anger, in that they went to 
burn incense, and’ to serve ot/ier gods^ whom they knew not, 
neither they, ye, nor your fathers. Howbeit, I sent unto you 
all my servants the prophets, rising early and sending them, 
saying, O do not this abominable thing that I hate. But 
they hearkened . not, nor inclined their ear to tuan from their 
wickedness, to burn no incense XLnio other gods. Wherefore my 
fiiry and mine anger was poured forth, and was kindled in the 
cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem ; and they are 
wasted and desolate, as at this day.* Jeremiah xliv. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
— ' And what agreement hath the temple of God wifSh tdofe f 2 
Cor. ri. 16.*—^ For the time past of our life may suffice us to 
have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in lasci- 
viousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and 
ahmJnahle idhlatries' 1 Peter iy* 3.—^ But ^ fearfuL 
ic^ying, and* the abominable^ hnd murderers^ and whor^ 
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mangm, and sowrer?;, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have 
th^lr part in tlio lake which burnetii with tire and brimstone: 
whicli i.s the second death.’ Rev. xxi. 3. 

Let every conscientious iJhristian fairly wei^h tlie.se portions 
of the divine word, and then say, whether there be not, accord- 
ing to tlie spirit of these passages, a great degree of criminality 
uttaclied to the person who in any way countenances idolatry, 

I am not ashamt'd to confess, ihrJ I fear more for the continu- 
ance of the Hritisjh power in India, from the encouragement 
which Englishmen have given to the idolatry of the Hindoos, 
than from any other quarter whatever. The Governor of the 
w'orhl said to the I*^raclites, in particular reference to idolatry, 

If ye walk Contrary to me, 1 wall walk contrary to you.’ 
AIoscs, ill the name of Jehovah, thus threatens the Jews, if they 
countenance itlolatry: — ^ I call heaven and earth to witness 
against you this day, that Ve shall soon utterly perish from off 
the land whereunto yc go over Jordan to iK3Ssess it : yc sliall not 
prolong your days upon it, but shall utterly be destroyed.’ It 
tannot be doubted, that in every case in which cither a person, 
or a nation, begins to think favourably of idolatr>% it is a mark 
of deiKirtuve in heart and practice from the living God ; it was 
always so considered among the Jews. There is scarcely any 
thing in Hindmiism, when truly known, in which a learned man 
can delight, or of which a benevolent man can appnw e j and I am 
fully persuaded, that there will soon be but one opinion on the 
subject, and that this opinion will Ik, that the Hindoo system is 
less ancient than the Egyptian, and that it is the most ruEwiLE, 
IMPVRE, AND BLOODY OF \NY SYSTEM OF IDOLATRY THAT Wt'^ 
tVER ESTABLISHED ON EARTH. 

To this description of the Hindoo Mythology, the author has 
added accounts of the principal Hindoo Seceders, including the 
sects founded by Booddliii, Rishubhu-devu, Nuuukiii, ;uul Chub 
tunyu. 

^11 the founders of these seels appear to have been religious 
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raeodiauits, who, ftnimatcri hf exccidre 'oaA mim n, lutre «|- 
tempted to carry certain pdnts of the Hindoo ayateai further 
than the regular Hindoos, paiticiilaii|r those* whidh reflect 
serere mortificatioiis, Naaiik& and Choithayil were lem ri§^, 
and do not seem to hare pressed the importance of religious 
austerities. Hooddhd and RishUduh-dirii erideatly adhered to 
the systems of those Hindoo phllosqdiers who were atheists^** 

Both these systems are comprised in two or three doctrines : 
— the woiid is eternal, and possesses in itself the eneigy whidi 
gives rise to what we call creatim, pmerration, and resuscita- 
tion ; religion (DhtonA) regulates all states^ and is ia fact what 
Christians call prorideace, connected with absedute predestina- 
tion; the person who acquires the greatest portmn of dfadrmu 
becomes a personification of rehgiop, procures happiness for 
himsdf, vaA desenres the woeddp of others. Amongst all cKoel- 
lent qualities, compassioa is the cardinal virtue, especially as 
manifested in a rigid care not to hurt or destroy sentient beings. 

Without abating an atom of our abhorrence and contempt of 
a scheme of religion which esdudes a God, it is a singular 
feature of this system of athrism, that it has placed the sceptre 
of universal goveniment in an imagined being under the name 
of Religion; or, to speak mm corro^y, ia the hands of two 
beings. Religion and brriigioa,. who have the power of reward- 
ing and puniahtiig tiie virtuous and the vicious. In riiort, these 
heresiarchs have not promulgated a systan of atheism, without 
making some pmvirion ftr the interests of morality in their 
way; and if the idea of pnnMwniiit atone would audit men 
virtuous, a Booddhft and a leinfi might attain a plam in the 
nkhe of feme not mudi below thousands who behove in a First 
Cause. 


» tie sModsaa Sseddhft as |he sen ef ^ 

Keekattt; and tlirtcaMBvvald>» a eries 
IbiWMi^the real sphdms of B a adi h l Sm 
•sets. 
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As men are bom under a certain destiny, and as every action 
produces its destined fruit, little is left to buman exertion, and 
In Consequence religious ceremonies have little place in these 
systems. The only object of worship is a deceased or living 
perfect ascetic : the former has temples erected to his memory, 
whidi contain his image, and before which a few ceremonies are 
performed similar to those before the Hindoo idols; and the 
living mendicant is worshipped by the devout wherever he 
happens to rest from his peregrinations. 

These men have almost entirely excluded from their system a 
social life ; and e.t present those Joinils, who find the rules of 
their guides too strict, are obliged to solicit the forms of mar- 
riage at the hands of some Hindoo priest. In the translation of 
the T6mee Jotfi, a Bouddhii work, (see vol. ii. p. 221,) the 
reader will perceive, that a monarch and all his subjects aban- 
doned a civil lifo at the call of the monarch's son, an ascetic, 
and sought in a forest that abstraction from secular concerns 
which they considered as an essential preparation for re-union to 
the divine essence. 

The ceremonies of these two sects are all comprised in the 
worshipping of their saints, rehearsing their praises, listening to 
their sayings or written works, and a rigid care to avoid the 
destruction of animal life, even in its most diminutive forms. 
The Booddhus and Joiniis have not excluded, it is tme, every 
thing pleasant from their religion, for a number of festivals are 
cdebrated among them monthly or annually ; but there is reason 
to suppose, that these are nq parts of the original system, but 
the additiofis of mendioants ]|^ rigid in their principles and less 
austere in their manners. 

The Joinfis speak of the Boi^dhils with a degree of contempt, 
as being very loose in their practice, particulariy as it regards 
the destmctlon of animal life. From this circumstance, and 
feom Hat JoSnhs being still feond in Himk)o8t*liani^ as well as 
feam the feet feat they trace fed*- reUgioa up to a very eariy 

n 
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Hindoo monarch, it may be conjectured, that they are the oldest 
of the two sects, and are the scattered remnants of those perse- 
cuted under the name of atheists, after the destruction of the 
Gouttimu dynasty, or, as they were then called, Bouddhus, 

Naniikii, the Shikh leader, does not appear to have had any 
connection with the atheists ; he disapproved of the excessive 
polytheism of the Hindoos, and wished to draw them to the 
worship of the one God, whom, however, he called by the names 
usually adopted by the Hindoos : Brumhii, Purum-^shwuru, 
IJiiadce, Nircikarii, &c. He did not publicly reprobate those 
parts of the Hindoo system to which he was most averse, but 
contented himself with observing, that while he left them indif- 
ferent, the practice of them would not be accompanied with the 
benefits held out by the Uindoo writers. He formed, from the 
bramhiuical svstem, a new one, lia\ing little polytheism in it, 
but borrowing all its principal doctrines from the Hindoo writ- 
ings ; and he and his successors incorporated the whole in two 
volumes. I'lie principal tenets of this seceder are : — There is 
one invisible (lod^ who is to be worshipped or honoured in holy 
men ^ his name is to be repeated 3 tiie spiritual guide is to be 
rcveroneeil j all evil avoided : if images be adopted, they should 
be those of eminent iiscctics. Future happiness, consisting in 
union to the divine nature, is secured to those Shikhs who ob- 
serve the rules laiil down by their sacred books. 

Choitui]}u, the last of the seceders, departed still less from 
regular liindooisin : his principal opposition was aimed at the 
rising sect of the shaktiis, or those who worship the female 
deities w ith bloody sacrifices : he testified his abhorrence of the 
destruction of animal life in sacrifices, and professed to be a 
rigid I'oishnuvu, adopting Krishna, or Hiiree, as his favourite 
deity. He did not proscribe the other gods, but set up Vishnoo 
as uniting all in himself 3 nor did he explode any tenet of 
Hindoo ism beside that relating to bloo(Jy sacrifices. A devout 
attiichinent to Krishna j a strict union among dl his follpwers j 
reverence for religious menfiicants j visiting holy places 3 re-' 
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peating the name of Huree^ and entertaining mendicant Voish- 
nuvus^ compose the prime articles in the creed of this sect. 

Such are the systems established by these Hindoo heresiarchs, 
each of which, though different in many essential points, is dis- 
tinguished by one remarkable feature, reverence for mendicant 
saints, especially those who seem to have carried abstraction of 
mind, seclusion from the world, and religious austerities to the 
greatest lengths. Among the atheistical sects, these mendicants 
are regarded as personifications of religion j and among the two 
last, as partial incarnations, or persons approaching the state of 
re-union to the Great Spirit. 

Respecting the priority of the atheistical or the bramhinical 
systems, the author has not been able entirely to satisfy his own 
mind. Some persons conjecture, that they see a coincidence 
betwixt the doctrines of the v6dlis, and of the atheistical sects, 
respecting the origin of things, and the worship of the elements. 
It may be safely added, that to these systems succeeded the 
pouranic mythology, and after that the worship of the female 
deities with bloody sacrifices. The whole of these systems, 
however, when more generally known, will, no doubt, exceed- 
ingly endear the ^ Word of Truth’ to every sincere Christian, 
and more and more prove, how deep and important a stake he 
has in the ' glorious gospel of the blessed God.* 
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BOOK L 

OBJECTS OF WORSHIP. 


€HAP. I. 

OF GOD. 

It is a painful reflection to every benevolent mind^ tbal 
not a single Hindoo temple, dedicated to the 0ns God, 
to be found in all Hindoost’han; nor is any act of worship, 
in any form, addressed by this people^ to God. The doc- 
trines respecting the Divine Nature are considered as mere 
philosophical speculations, totally unconnected with reli- 
gious services* 

It is true, indeed, that the Hindoos believe in the unity 
of God. ^ One Brumhh, without a second,* is a phrase very 
commonly used by them when conversing on subjects 
which relate to the nature of God. They believe abo that 
God is almighty, allwise, omnipresent, omniscient, &c. 
and they frequently speak of him gs embracing in his 
government the happiness of the good^ and the subjection 
or punishment of the bad : yet they have no idea of God's 
performing any act, either of creation or providence, ex- 
cept through the gods; and thus are prevented all the' 
heaeficial efieets whidi roi^ hare ulieti out of their 

» . 
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notions of the divine perfections : fof in the wliole of the 
reigning superstition the gods alone are seen ; and these 
gods bear no more resemblance to the one true God, than 
darkness to light, than vice to virtue. 

Perceiving, therefore, that the speculations of the Hin- 
doo philosophers on the divine nature have no place what- 
ever in the religion of the country, I have placed these 
dogmas in the preceding volume. 


CHAP, 11. 

OF THE GODS- 

THEdeities in the Hindoo pantheon amount to330, 000,000. 
Yet all these gods and goddesses may be resolved into the 
three principal ones, Vishnoo, Shivu, and Briimha; the ele- 
ments; and the three females, Doorga, Lukshmee, and Su- 
rtiswutee. The following pages will contain accounts of 
all those at present worshipped by the Hindoos, j>articularly 
in the provinces of India under the English government. 


SECT, h— Vishnoo. 

This god is represented in the form of a black man^ 
with four anus; in one of which he holds a club, in 
another a shell, in the third a chukru% and in the fourth a 
water-lily. He rides on Guroorh, an animal half^bird 
tnd half-man, and wears yellow garments, 

' An lion Lmtfitmciit of like a mlieel. 
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The Hindoo shastru® give accounts of ten appearances 
or incarnations of Vishnoo, in the character of the Pre* 
server ; nine of which are said to be past. 

The first is called the Miitsyu incarnation. Brumhu^, 
the one God, when he resolves to recreate t)ie universe 
after a periodical destruction, first gives birtli to Bruuiha, 
Vishnoo, and Shivu, to preside over tlie work of creation, 
preservation, and destruction. After a periodical dissolution 
of the universe, the four vedus remained in the waters. In 
order to enter upon the work of creation, it was necessary 
to obtain these books, for the instruction of Briimlia. Vish- 
noo was therefore appointed to bring up the v<^dus from 
the deep ; who, taking the form of a fish, (some say one 
kind and some another,) descended into the waters, and 
brought up these sacred books. 

In tlie Ktichyupu incarnation Vishnoo assumed the 
form of a tortoise, and took tlie newly created earth upon 
his back, to render it stable. The Hindoos believe tliat to 
this hour the earth is supported on the back of this tor- 
toise. 

The Viirahu incarnation happened at one of the pe- 
riodical destructions of the world, when the earth sunk into 
the waters. Vishnoo, the preserver, appearing in the 
form of a boar (vurabu), descended into the waters, and 
with his tusks drew up the earth. What contemptible 
ideas on such a subject ! The earth, with all its mountains, 
&c. &.C, made fa^ on the back of a turtle, or drawn up 
from the deep the tusks of a hog ! 


The readier wiR plonse to keep in mimi that Brhmhh means the one 
Oo(t, and that means the idol of that panuN 
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The fourth Incarnation is called N&rli-singhli^. Among 
other descendants of Dtikshu, (the first man that BrUmha 
created,) was K&shy&pii, a moonee, and hfs four wives, 
Ditee, Cditee, Viniita, and Kudroo, From Ditee, sprang 
the giants; from Cditee, the gods; from Vinuta, Gfiroorfi; 
and from Khdroo, the hydras. The giants possessed 
amazing strength, and amongst them two arose of terrific 
powers, named Hirunyakshh and Hir&ny&-k.Qshipoo, both 
of whom performed religious austerities nqifny thousand 
years to obtain immortality. Brlimha at length gave them 
a hjesslng apparently equivalent to that which they desired. 
He promised, that no common being should destroy them; 
that they should not die either in the day or in the night, in 
earth or in heaven, by fire, by water, or by the sword. After 
this these giants conquered all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and even dethroned Indrh, the king of heaven. Indrti, 
collecting all the gods, went to Brtimha, and intreated him 
to provide some way of deliverance, as the universe which 
he had created was destroyed. Br&mha asked the gods, 
how he could destroy those who had obtained his blessing ? 
and advised them to go to Vishnoo. They obeyed, and in- 
formed this god of the miseries brought upon the universe 
by these giants whom Br&mha had blessed. Karayiinu 
promised to destroy them, which he did in the follow- 
ing manner: Hiriinyli-klishipoo's son Prtilhadli was con- 
stantly absent from home performing religious austerities, 
at which his father became angry, and> tying a stone to hl^ 
body, threw him into the water; but Viihimo descended,, 
and liberated him. His father neit threw hlfis under the 
feet of elephant ; hut the elephwt tool and put 

him on its back. He then built a hmm uf seeling wax, 
put his son into it, and set |t on fire ; the waa melted, and 


* frvwiillriiiaaiHi; mid siaghV, a Usa. 
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^fell upon PriilhadBi, but be received no injury. The father 
next gave him poison, but without effect. At length, wea- 
ried of trying to kill him, he said, ^ Where does your prer- 
server Vishnoo dwell ^ He is every where,’ says Priilhadu. 
' Is he then in this pillar?’ ^ Yes,’ said the son. ^ Then,’ said 
Hir&nyu-k&shipoo, * I will kill him,’ and gave the pillar a 
blow with his stick~when Vishnoo, in the form of half- 
lion, half-man, burst from the pillar; laid hold of Hiriinyu- 
k&shipoo by the thighs with his teeth, and tore him up the 
middle. This was in the evening, eo that it was neither 
in the day nor in the night; it was done under the drop- 
pings of the thatch, about which the Hindoos have a 
proverb, that this place is out of the earth ; be was not 
killed by a man, but by a being half-man, half-lion : so 
that the promise of Brumha to him was not broken. Vish- 
noo next destroyed Hirunyakshii. After the death of his 
father, Prulhadii began to worship Vishnoo under the form 
which he had assumed, and with te.ars enquired into the 
future fate of his fathen Vishnoo assured him, that as he 
had died by his hands, he would surely ascend to heaven. 
Vishnoo was so pleased with the praises which Prulhadii 
bestowed on him, that he began to dance, hanging the 
entrails of H it uny u-kushipoo round his neck. By Vishnoo*® 
dancing the earth began to move out of its place, so that 
^rumha and all the gods were frightened, but durst not go 
near him. However, at the entreaties of Prulhadii, Vishnoo 
gave over dancing; the earth became fixed, and Vishnoo 
gave Prulhadii this promise, that by his hands none of his 
race should die. 

The fifth is the Vamiinii incarnation, Prulhadii’s grand-* 
son Biilec followed the steps of his great-grandfather, Mid 
committed every kind of violence. In contempt of the 
gods,^ he made offerings in his own name. He performed 
the hshwtimfdhii sacrifice one hundred times, by which he 
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was entitled to become the king of the gods ; but as the 
time of the then reigning Indru was not expired, the latter 
applied for relief to Vishnoo, who promised to destroy this 
giant : to accomplish which he caused himself to be born of 
Cditce, the wife of Kushyupti, the moonee. Being exceed- 
ingly small in his person, he obtained the name of Vamunu, 
i. e. the dwarf. At a certain period king Bulee was making 
a great sacrifice, and Vamunii’s parents, being very poor, 
sent him to ask a gift of the king. It is customary, at a 
festival, to present gifts to bramhuns. Vam&nu was so 
small, that in his journey to the place of sacrifice, when 
he got to the side of a hole made by a cow's foot, and 
which was filled with water, he thought it was a river, and 
entreated anotlier bramhun to help him over it. On his 
arrival, he went to ask a gift of Bfilee. The king was so 
pleased M'ilh him, on account of his diminutive form, that 
he promised to give him whatever he should ask.. He peti- 
tioned only for as much land as he could measure by three 
steps. Btilee pressed him to ask for more, intimating that 
such a quantity was nothing; but Vamiinu persisted, and 
the king ordered his priest to read the usual formulas in 
making such a present. The priest warned the king, 
declaring he would repent of making this gift; for the little 
bramhtin was no otiicr than Vishnoo himself, who w’ould 
deprive liim of all he had. The king, however, was deter-- 
mined to fulfil his promise, and the grant was made. Vam- 
unh then placed one foot on Indrii’s heaven, and the other 
on the earth, when, lo ! a third leg suddenly projected 
from his belly, and he asked for a place upon which he might 
rest this third foot. Bulee, having nothing left, and being 
unable to fulfil his promise, was full of anxiety* His wife, 
ha\'ing heard what was going fonvard, came to the spot, 
and, seeing the king's perplexity, advised liim to give hia 
head for Vamunu to set his foot upon. He did so; but 
Vamunti then asJcH for what is called dhkshinu, a small 
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present which accompanies a gifl^ and without which the 
gift itself produces fruit to the giver. Bhiee knew not 
what to do for dtikshinti : his all was gone. His wife 
advised him to give his life to Vamunu as^ dtikshinh. He 
did this ako; but the latter told him^ that as he had pro* 
raised Pr&lkadii not to destroy any of his race, he would not 
take his life. He therefore gave him his choice either 
of ascending to heaven, taking with him iSve ignorant 
persons ; or of descending to patulfi, the world of the hy- 
dras, with five wise men^ B&lee chose the latter, but said 
that as he had done much mischief on earth, he was afhdd 
of going to patiilh, lest he should there be punished for his 
crimes. Vamunu told him not to fear, as he would, in the 
form of Vishnoo, become his protector. At the close, this 
god, having restored every thing on earth to a state of 
order and prosperity, returned to heaven. 

The sixth is the Phrushoo-ramu incarnation. Phr&shoo 
is the name of an instrument of war. The occasion of this 
appearance of Vishnoo is thus related : — ^The kshutriy us, 
from the king to the lowest person of this cast, were be^ 
come very corrupt. Every one did as he pleased, the king 
was without authority, all order was destroyed, and the earth 
w'as in the greatest confusion. In these circumstances 
the goddess Prit’hivee* went to Vishnoo, and prayed for 
relief. Her petition was heard, and one part of Vishnoo 
was incarnate as the son of Jfimudugnee, a descendant of 
Bhrigoo the sage. After twenty-one different defeats the 
kshvitriyiis were exterminated by P&rushoo-ramii; but after 
a lapse of years they again became numerous : CijconU, a 

** It U a proverb among the Hindoos, that there is no pleasure in the 
company of the ignorant in any place or circumstances ; and that a bad 
place, in the company of the wise, 1$ better Qian a good one in that of the 
ignorant. 

* The earth persoiiificd.^ 
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ksh&trty& king with a thousand arms, overcame the greirtai^ 
monarchs, and made dreadful havock in the world : he beat 
Ravhnh, and tied him to the heels of a horse ; but BrQmha 
delivered him, and reconciled them again. One evening 
in the rainy season, CrjoonQ, being in the forest, took 
refuge in the hut of JumUdugnce, the learned ascetic. He 
had with him 900,000 people; yet Jhmlidbgnee entertained 
them all. Oijoonti, astonished, enquired of his people how 
the sage, living in the forest, was able to entertain so many 
people ? They could not tell ; they saw nothing except a 
cow which Brhmha had given him ; but it was by her means 
perhaps that he was able to entertain so many guests : its 
name was Kamb-dh^noo^ In fact, when OrjoonQ. was 
to be entertained at the sage^s house, this cow in a mi- 
raculous manner gave him all kinds of food, clothes, &c. 
Tlie king on his departure asked for the cow; but the sage 
refused it to him, though he offered for it his whole king- 
dom. At length, tJijoonu made war on Jumhdiignee ; and 
though the cow gave an army to her master, he was unable 
to cope with Cijoonii, who destroyed both him and his 
army. After the victory, however, Cijoonh could not find 
the cow, but went home disappointed. Purushoo-ramfi, 
hearing of the defeat and death of his father Juinudfignec, 
went to complain to Shivu, on the mountain Koilasu; but 
could not get access to him till he had knocked down the 
gods Gfindshfi and Kartikii, Shivti’s door-keepers. ShivU 
gave P&r&shoo-ramii the instrument pturfishoo, and pro- 
mised him the rictor}\ On his return Piirtishoo-ramii met 
his mother, who was about to tlirow herself on the funeral 
pile of her husband. After attending upon this ceremony, 
Purushoo-ramu went to the residence of tJrjoona, and 
killed him K 


* Tliat is, the cow which fields every thing desired* 

« This stoi> U told \an0n9ly in tlic j^ooranils , according to the 
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These six incarnations are said to have taken place in the 
sutyh yoogh^*. There are no images respecting them made 
for worship. 

The seventh incarnation is that of Ramh to destroy the 
giant Ravhnu ; for the history of which see the Translation 
of the Table of Contents of the Ramay unu, toward the close 
of this volume. — ^The eight incarnation is that of Bulhramti, 
to destroy Prhliimbu and other giants. This latter incar- 
nation is said to have taken place in the dwaphtfi-yoogu. — 
The ninth is the Booddhu incarnation^ in which Vishnoo 
appeared as Booddhh, to destroy the power of the giants. 
In order to effect this, Booddhh produced among mankind 
by his preaching, &c. a disposition to universal scepticism ; 
that having no longer any faith in the gods, the giants might 
cea^e to apply to them for those powers by which they had 
become such dreadful scourges to mankind. In this appear- 
ance the object of Vishnoo, the preserver, was accomplished 
by art, without the necessity of w^ar; though the dreadful 
alternative to which he was driven to accomplish his object, 
that of plunging mankind into a state of universal scepti- 
cism, affords another proof how wretchedly the world would 
be governed if every tiling depended on the wisdom of 
man. — ^The tenth incarnation is still expected, under the 
name of the Kulkee Cvutarh. See translation from the 
Khlkee pooranh, in the second volume. 

The appearance of Vishnoo, when he took the name of 
Krishnh to destroy the giant Kungshu, is called the descent 

V&shis’thtt was the owner of this cow, and ViBhwhmitrh the 
person who fought witlrthe moonee to obtain it. 

** These ravages of tyranny, and bloody contests, form a sad specimen 
of the happiness of the Hindoo shtyh yoogh, could we believe that ihete 
ever had been sach a period. 

c 
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of Vishnoo himself^ and not an incarnation of tills god. 
There arc, however, beside the preceding ten incarnations, 
and this of KrishnU, many others mentioned in the poora- 
n&s, all having their source in Vishnoo. — ^The ShrSe-bhagh^ 
v&tii contains accounts of the following : Soo-y hgnii created 
certain gods, and removed distress from the three worlds » 
Khpilh taught his mother the knowledge of Brumhh, by 
which she obtained absorption j — ^Dhttatr^yli delivered all 
his disciples, by means of the ceremony called yogti, &om 
future birth, and obtained for them absorption ;-*Koormar)i 
declared the events that had happened in a former age ; 
that is, previous to the dissolution of things which preceded 
his incarnation^— NUru-^Narayhnh was such a perfect ascetic 
that the courtezans, sent by the gods to allure him from bis 
religious austerities, ivere unsuccessful ; Vishnoo himself 
created a female on purpose to divert him from his devotions, 
but her attempts were equally abortive ; — Prit’hoo opened 
the bowels of the earth, and brought forth its treasures 
Bishhvu was an incomparable yoged, who was worshipped 
by the phrhm-hungsus and other ascetics rHuyhgreevu 
was so great a saint, that the words of the v^du were uttered 
every time he breathed jr—Huree delivered bis disciples 
from all their enemies, whether among men or the inferior 
animals; — {Ihngsii taught his disciples the mysteries of 
yogh, and obtained absorption himself while performing 
-the ceremonies of a yogSg ; — ^Munoo's fame filled the three 
worlds, and ascended even as far os Shtyu-lokti; — Dhun- 
whnthree delivered all diseased persons from their disorders 
on their mere remembrance of his name, and gave the 
water of immortality to the gods; — Vyasu arranged the 
vddUs, was the author of the pooraniis, &c. — Viblioo was 
the spiritual guide of 80,000 disciples, whom he taught the 
]|wnowlcdge of BruinhU, and the ceremonies of yoga;— 
hseuh cleared the earth of hypocri^s and wicked per*? 
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sons p — ^Voikoont*h& created the heaven of Vishnoo known 
by this name^ and performed other wonders ; — Cjith in- 
structed the gods to chum the sea to obtain the water of 
immortality, and did other things which distinguished him 
as an incarnation;-— Mohiinet was incarnate, to prevent thi^ 
giants from obtaining the water of immortality at the 
churning lof tlie sea ; — Narudii revealed the work called 
Voishn&vu “Tfintrli. The following; incarnations are ex- 
pected ; Sarvubhoumii to dethrone the present Indrti, and 
instate Bhlee in his stead ; — Vishw&ks^nu as the friend of 
Sh&mbhoo, when he becomes the king of heaven ; — ^Dhlir- 
mh-s6too to nourish the three worlds ; — Soodhama to assist 
Roodrh-savumee, the twelfth of the fourteen mhnoos 
Yog^shwurti to place Divfis-p&tee on the throne of Indrfl;— 
Vrihudbhanoo to make known many new religious ceremo- 
nies. — ^The reader, however, is not to suppose that there 
are no other incarnations mentioned in these marvellous 
books : every hero, and every saint, is complimented by 
these writers as an incarnate deity« 

I have not discovered any proof in the Hindoo writings, 
or m conversation with learned natives, that these incarnate 
persons are personifications of any of the divine attributes ; 
or that these stories have any other than a literal meaning. 
No doubt they were written as fables, which the ignorance 
of modem Hindoos has converted into facts ; or many of 
them may relate to common events here magnified into 
miracles. 

Stone images of Vishnoo are made for sale, and wor- 
shipped m the houses of those who have chosen him for 
their guardian deity. There are no public festivals in honour 
of this god, yet he is worshipped at the offering of a burnt 
•acrrficej in the form of meditation used daily by the 

C 2 
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bramh&ns ; at the times when ^ the five gods* are worshipped^ 
nifid also at the commencement of each shraddhh. No 
bloody sacrifices are offered to Vishnoo. TThe offerings 
presented to him consist of fruit, flowers, water, clarified 
butter, sweetmeats, cloth, ornaments, &c. 

Many choose Vishnoo for their guardian deity. These 
persons are called Voishn&vus. The distinctive mark of 
this sect of Hindoos consists of two lines, rather oval, 
drawn the whole length of the nose, and carried forward in 
two straight lines across the forehead. This mark is com- 
mon to the worshippers of all the different forms of Vishnoo. 
It is generally made with the clay of the Ganges ; sometimes 
with powder of sandel wood. 

Vishnoo has a thousand names', among which are the 
following Vishnoo 5 that is, the being into whom, at the 
destruction of the world, all is absorbed. — Naray&nii, or, 
he who dwelt in the waters'', and he who dwells in the minds 
of the devout. — ^Voikoont’hB, or, the destroyer of sorrow. — 
Vishtiiru-shruva, or, he who, in tlie form of Virat&, is all 
eye, all ear, &c. — Rhishggk^shii, viz. the god of all the 
members, and of light. — ^K^shuvfi, or, he who gave being 
to himself, to Brfimha and Shivii ; or, he who has excellent 
hair. — ^Madhuvu, or, the husband of Lukshm€e.— Miidhoo- 
sSOdhiinu, the destroyer of Mudhoo, a giant.~Swumbh6o, 
or, the self-existent. — ^Doityaree, or, the enemy of the 

1 The meaning of the principal names of some of the goiis is to be 
found in the comment upon the UmhrtMcoshh, by Bhhrhth-mblUkh. 

Jupiter had so many names, they conld scarcely be numbered ; some 
of them derived from tlie places where be Uved and was worshipped, and 
otiters from the actions he performed. 

At the tfano of a prhlbyh, when every thing is reduced to the element 
of water, Vishnoo sits on the snake Unttntt^ which has 1000 heads. 
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plants. — PoondlireSkakshfi, or, he whose eyes are like the 
white lotus. — Govindli, or, the raiser of the earth. — Pitam- 
furu, or, he who wears yellow garments. — Cchyootii, or, 
:he undecayable. — Sharungge, or, he who ' possesses the 
lorn bow. — ^VishwUiksh^nu, or, he whose soldiers fill all 
juarters of the world.— -J&nardd&nfi, or, he who afflicts the 
cricked, and, he of whom emancipation is sought. — ^Plidm&- 
aBbh&, or, he whose navel is like the water lily. — ^Vishw&m- 
vfira, or, the protector of the world. — ^Koitabhfijit, or, he 
who overcame the giant Koithbha. 

Vishnoo has two wives*, LakshmSe, the goddess of pros- 
perity, and Suruswutee, the goddess of learning. The 
former was produced at the churning of the sea: S&rus- 
wiiteg is the daughter of Brumha. 

The following description of the heaven of Vishnoo is 
taken from the Mihabharutu. This heaven, called Voi- 
koont’hu"’, is entirely of gold, and is eighty thousand miles 
in circumference. All its edifices are composed of jewels. 
The pillars of this heaven, and all the ornaments of the 
buildings, are of precious stones. The chrystal waters of 
the Ganges fall from the higher heavens on the head of 


^ One of the Hindoo poetH» in answer to the question, Why has Vish- 
noo assumed a wooden shape? (alluding to the image of Jhghnnat'bh,) 
says, *The troubles in his family have turned Vishnoo into wood : in the 
first place, he has two wives, one of whom (the goddess of learning) is 
constantly talking, and the other (the goddess of prosperity) never re- 
mains in one place : to increase his tronbles, he sits on a' snake ; hit 
dwelling u in the water, and he rides on a bird.’ All the Hindoos 
acknowledge that it is a great inisfortime for a man to have two wives ; 
especially if bopi lire in one house* 

® The work called Khrmh-Vipakh says, that the heavens of Vishnoo, 
Brhmba, and Shivk are upon throe peaks of the mountain Soom6roo ; and 
that at the bottom of these peaks arc the heavens of twenty -one other gods. 
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Droovtt, and from' thence into the bunches of hair on tho 
heads of seven rishees ^ this heaven, and from thence they 
fall and form^ a rivet in Vo'koont’hh. Here are abo fhie 
pools of water, containing blue, red, and white water-lilies, 
the flowers of some of which contain one hundred petals, 
and others a thousand ; gardens of n 3 miphoeas, &c« On a 
seat as glorious as the meridian sun, sitting on water4ilies, 
is Vishnoo, and on his ri^t hand the goddess Lhkahme€. 
From the body of LhkshmeS the fragrance of the lotus ex- 
tends 800 miles. This goddess shines like a continued blaze 
of lightning. The d^vurshees, rajiurshees, and shpturshees 
constantly celebrate the praise of Vishnoo and Lukshme^, 
and meditate on their divine forms. The brumhhrshees 
chant the v^diis. The glorified voishn&v&s approach Vish- 
noo, and constantly serve him. The gods" are also fre- 
quently employed in celebrating the praises of Vishnoo j 
and G&roorii, the bird-god, is the door-keeper. 


SECT, n.— SWcu. 

Shivu, the destroyer, has the second place among the 
Hindoo deities, though in general, in allusion to their 
offices, these three gods are classed thus : Briunha, Vish- 
noo, Shivu. 

This god is represented in various ways. In the form of 
meditation used daily by the bramhuns he is described as 
a silver coloured man, with five faces; an additional eye" 

* These geds are supposed to be visitors at Vlshnoo’s. 

• One of the names of Shivh U Trildchtbitt, via. the three>eyed. One 
of the names of Jupiter vrasTriocnltis, (Triophtfaalmos^) given him by the 
Vreeks, because he had three eyes. An image of this kind was set up 
in Troy, which, beside the usual two eyes, bad a third in the forehead. 
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end m half-moon grace each forellead^ He has four 
arms ; in one hand he holds a phrhshoo ; in' the. second a 
deer; with the third he is bestowing a blessing, and with 
the fourth he forbids fear: he sits on a lotus% and wears a 
tyger-skin garment. 

At other times Shiyh is represented with one head, three 
eyes, andl two arms, riding on a bull, covered with ashes, 
naked, his eyes inflamed with intoxicating herbs % having 
fn one hand a horn, and in the other a drum. 

Another image of Shivh is the lingh, a smooth black 
stone almost in the form of a sugar-loaf, with a projection 
at the base like the mouth of a spoon. 

There are Several stories in the pooranus respecting the 
origin of the lingu worship, three of which I had translated, 
and actually inserted in this work, leaving out as much as 
possible of their offensive parts : but in correcting the 
proofs, they appeared too gross, even when refined as much 
as possible, to meet the public eye. It is true I have 
omitted them with some reluctance, because I wish that the 

r At the chaining of the Bea, Shivh obtained the moon for hia share, 
and fixed it, with all its glory, in hia forehead. 

^ It appears that this plant was formerly venerated by the Egyptians 
as much as it is now by the Hindoos. The sacred images of the Tartars, 
Japanese, and other nations are abo frequently represented as placed 
upon it* 

' Bacchns, who appears to bear a pretty strong resemblance to Shivh, 
is said to have wandered about naked, or to have had no other covering 
than a tyger's skin, which is the common garment of Shivb, and of his 
followers, the shnyas^. The bloated image of Shivh corresponds with 
that of Bacchn^ ; and though the Indian god did not intoxicate himself 
with wine, yet his image is evidently that of a diimkard. SUivb per« 
petuaily smoked iotosicating herbs, 
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iipologists for idolatry should 1)e left without excuse^ and that 
the sincere Christian should know what those who wish to 
rob him of the Christian Religion mean to leave in its stead. 

From these abominable stories, temples innumerable 
have arisen in India, and a Shivh lingij placed in each of 
them, and worshipped as a god ! ! These temples, 
indeed, in Bengal and many parts of Hindoost’han, are far 
more numerous than those dedicated to any other idol ; and 
the number of the daily worshippers of this scandalous 
image, (even among the Hindoo women,) who make the 
image with the clay of the Ganges every morning and 
evening, is beyond comparison far greater than the wor- 
shippers of all the other gods put together. 

The account of the origin of the phalli of the Greeks 
bears a strong and unaccountable resemblance to some 
parts of the pouranic accounts of the lingh: Bacchus was 
angry with the Athenians, because they despised his solem- 
nities, when they^ were first brought by Pegasus out of 
Bceotia into Attica ; for which he afflicted them with a 
grievous disease, that could have no cure, till, by the advice 
of the oracles, they paid due reverence to the god, and 
erected phalli to his honour j whence the feasts and sacri- 
fices called Phallica were yearly celebrated among the 
Athenians. — ^The story of Priapus is too indecent, and too 
well known to need recital. Should the reader wish for 
farther information on this subject, he is referred to an 
extract from Diodorus Siculus, as given in the Reverend 
Mr. Maurice’s second volume of Indian Antiquities. The 
perusal of this extract may help further to convince the 
reader that the old idolatry, and that of the present race 
of Hindoos, at least in their abominable nature, and in some 
of their prominent features, arc one* 
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Beside the clay image of the lingh, there are two lands 
of black stone linghs : these are set up in the If indoo 
temples* ** . The first is called swhyhmbdd, (the self- 
existent^) or hnadee^ that which has no beginning. The 
second they call vanh-lingii, because Vanik, a king, first 
instituted the worship of this image. These stones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of the river GhndhlkkSI;, 
wluch falls into the Ganges near Patna. The images are 
made by Hindoo and Mlksulman stone-cutters. 

There is another form in which Shivlk is worshipped, 
called Mhha-kallk. This is the image of a smoke-coloured 
boy with three eyes, clothed in red garments. His hair 
stands erect ; his teeth are very large ; he wears a necklace 
of human skulb, and a large turban of his own hair ; in one 
hand he holds a stick, and in the other the foot of a bed- 
stead; he has a large belly, and makes a very terrific 
appearance. Shivlk is called Mhha-kallk, because he destroys 
all ; by which the Hindoos mean, that all is absorbed in him 
at last^ in order to be reproduced'*. 

Images ‘of this form of Shivlk are not made in Bengal ; 
but a pan of water, or an hnadee-linglk, is substituted, 
before which bloody sacrifices are offered, and other cere- 

* It U reaiarkabte, that a ttona image, eontecrated to Venui, bore a 
atroag resembhuice to the Ungtt. Of this ttone it it said, that it was 

** ftom tiie to|> to tiie bottom of an orbicular Sgure, a Utde broad beneath \ 
die circumference was small, and sharpening towards the top like a sugar 
loaf. The reason unknown.*' 

* At the time of 'a great drought, the Hindoos, after performing its 
wonhip, throw very large quantittes of water upon this tknadee-lingh, in 
order to Indnce Shivh to give them rain. 

* Some say Saturn reoeived his name, becaase he was satisfied with 
the yean he devoured. Satnm was also represented as devouring his 
children, and vomiting them up again. 
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ttonies perfamisd, ia themontli dioitrti, at the new moon« 
Only a few persons |>eFfonn this worship. * Except before 
this image, bloody sacrifices are never offered to Shivfi, 
who is himself called a voishnlivik, i. e; a woAhipper of 
Vishnop, before whose image no animals are slain^ and 
whose disciples profess never to eat miimal food. 

Under different names other images of Shivh are de* 
scribed in ihe shastr&s; but none of these images are made 
at present, nor is any public worship offered to them. 

Those who receive the name of Shivh from their spiritual 
guides, are called Soivy&s. The mark on the forehead 
which these persons wear, is composed of three curved 
lines like a half-moon, to which is added a round dot on 
the nose. It b made either mth the clay of the Ganges, 
or with sandal wool, or the ashes of cow-dung. 

Worship is performed daily at the temples of the Ungh; 
vrhen offerings of various kinds are presented to this image. 
If the temple belong to a shdddrh, a bramhhn is employed, 
who receives a small annual gratuity, and the daily offer- 
ings^, These ceremonies occupy a few minutes, or half 
an hour, at the pleasure of the worshipper. Many persons 
living in Bengal employ bramhhns at Benares to perform 
the worship of the Ungh in temples whfoh they have built 
there. 

Every y w, in the month Phalgoontt, the Hindoos make 
the image of Shivii, and worship it for pne day, throwing 

« The iluutrttt prahlhlt the hrsmbhiiB ffSai receiving the offerings pre- 
sented to Shivll : the reastm 1 have not dlscorered. The brenihhns, 
hjmeter, contrive to explain the wordsof the sbestrtt in such a manneiTi 
as to secure the greatar part of Uw things presented to this idol* 
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tlie image the next day into the water. This worship is 
performed in the nighty and is accompanied with singing, 
dancing, music, feasting, &c« The image worshipped is 
either that of Shiv& witl^ five faces, or that with one face. 
In the month Maghfi also a festival in honour of Shivti is 
held for one day, when the ims^ of this god sitting on a 
OuU, with Parvat€e on his knee, is worshipped; This form 
of Shivu is called H&ru-Gour€€y. 

In the month Choitru an abominable festival in honour 
of this god is celebrated ; when many Hindoos, assuming 
the name of sfinyasees^ infiict on themselves the greatest 
cruelties. Some of the chief stinyasSSs themselves 

for a month previously* to these ceremoriies, by going to 
some celebrated temple or image of Shiva, and there eating 
only once a day, abstaining from certain gratifications, re- 
peating the name of Shivu, dancing before his image, &c. 
Other sunyasees perform these preparatory ceremonies for 
fifteen, and others for only ten days ; during which time 
parties of men and boys dante in the streets, having their 
bodies covered with ashes, &c. and a long piece of fa’se 
hair mixed with mud wrapped round the head like a turban. 
A large drum accompanies each party, making a horrid 
din. 

On the first day of the festh^I, these sunyas^os cast 
themselves from a bamboo stage with three resting places, 
the highest about twenty feet from the ground. From 
this height these persons cast themselves on iron spikes 
stuck in bags of straw. These spikes are laid in a reclining 
posture, and when the person fills they almost constantly 
fall down instead of entering his body. There are instances 

/ 

y HirS ii tbe mine of Shivik, and GoutS^. tSat of Doorga. 

3 > 2 
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however of persons being killed, and others wounded} but 
they are very rare. A few years ago, a person at Kidhr- 
poorh, near Calcutta, cast himself on a knife used' in clean- 
ing fish, which entered his side, and was the cause of lus 
death. He threw himself from the stage twice on the 
same day ; the second time, (which was fatal,) to gratify a 
prostitute with whom he lived. — In some villages, several 
of these stages are er^ted, and as many as two or three 
hundred people cast themselves on these spikes in one day, 
in the presence of gfleat crowds of people. The worshippers 
of Shivti make a great boast of the power of their god in 
preserving his followers in circumstances of such danger. 

The next day is spent 'in idleness, the shnyasSSs lying 
about Shivh's temple, and wandering about like persons 
half drunk, or jaded with revelling. On the following day, 
a large fire is kindled opposite Shivu’s temple ; and when 
the burnt wood has been formed into a great heap, one of 
the chief shnyasSSs, with a* bunch of canes in his hand, 
flattens the heap a little, and walks over it with his feet 
bare. After him, the other shnyasSSs spread the fire about, 
walk across it, dance upon it, and then cast the embers into 
the mr and at each other. 

The next morning early the work of piercing the tongues 
and sides commences. In the year 180G I went to KalSe- 
glmth, in company with two or three friends, to witness these 
practices ; at which place we arrived about five o’clock in 
the morning. We overtook numerous companies who were 
proceeding thither, having with them drums and other instru- 
ments of niusic} also spits, canes, and ^flerent articles to 
pierce their tongues and sides. Some with tinkling rings 
on their ancles were dancii^ and exhibiting indecent ges- 
tures as they passed ahng, while others r«tt the air with the 
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sounds of their filthy songs. As we entered the village where 
the temple of this great goddess is situ&ted, the ^owds were 
so great thet we could with difficulty get our vehicles slough 
and at last were completely blocked up. We then alighted, 
and Went amongst the crowd. But who can describe a scene 
like this? — Here, men of all ages, who intended to have 
their tongues pierced^ or their sides bored, were buying 
garh^ds of flowers to hang round their necks, or tie round 
their heads ; — there, others were carrying their offerings to 
the j^dess: — above the heads of the crowd were seen no- 
thing but the feathers belonging to the great drums, and 
the instruments of torture which each victim was carrying 
in his hand. These wretched slaves of superstition were 
distinguished from others by the quantity of oil rubbed on 
their bodies, and by streaks and dots of mud all over thenw 
some of the chief men belonging to each company were 
covered with ashes, or dressed in a most fantastic manner, 
like the fool among mountebanks. For the sake of low 
sport, some were dressed as English women ; and others had 
on a hat, to excite the crowd to laugh at Europeans. As 
soon as we could force our way, we proceeded to the tem- 
ple of Kalee, where the crowd, inflamed to madness, almost 
trampled upon one another, to obtain a sight of the idoU 
We went up to the door- way, when a bramhiin, who was 
one of the owners of the idol, addressed one of my compa- 
nions in broken English: Money— money — ^for black 

mother."' My friend, not much liking the looks of his black 
mother, declared he should give her nothing. From this 
spot we went into the temple-yard, where two or three 
blacksmiths had begun the work of piercing the tongues 
and boring the sides of these infatuated disciples of Shivti. 
The first man seemed reluctant to hold out his tongue; but 
the blacksmith, rubbing it with something like flour, and 
having a piece of cloth betwixt his fingers, laid firm hold, 
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dragged it out, and, placing his lancet uhdeor it in the mid* 
die, pierced it through, and let the fellow go: Thd next 
person, whose tongue we saw cut, directed the blacksmith 
to cut it on a contrary'side, as it'had been already cut twicet 
This man seemed logo through the business of having his 
tongue slit with perfect suT^g^oid. The company of natives 
were entirely unmoved, 'and the- blacksinith, pocketing the 
trifling fee given by each fur whom he did thi& favour, Ibughed 
at the sport. 1 could not help asking, whether they were not 
punishing these men for lying. — ^After seeing the operation 
performed on one or two more, we went to another group, 
where they were boring the sides. The first we raw under^ 
going this operation was a boy, who might be twelve or 
thirteen years old, and who had been brought thither by 
his elder brother to submit to this cruelty. A thread rubbed 
with clarified butter was drawn through the skin on each 
side, with a kind of lancet having an eye like a needle. He 
did not flinch, but hung by his hands over the shoulders of 
his brother. I asked a man who had just had his sides 
bored, why he did this ? He said, he had made a vow to 
KalSS at a time of dangerous illness, and was now perform- 
ing this vow : a bye-stander added, it was an act of holi- 
ness, or merit. Passing from this group, we saw a man 
dancing backwards and forwards with two canes run through 
his sides as thick as a man's little finger. In returning to 
Calcutta we saw many with things of diflFerent thicknesses 
thrust through their sides and tongues, and several with the 
pointed handles of iron shovels, containing fire, sticking in 
their sides. Into this fire every now and then they threw 
Indian pitch, which for the moment biased very high. I 
saw one man whose singular mode of self-torture struck me 
much : his breast, arms, and other parts of his body, were 
entirely covered with pins, as thidt as muls or packing nee* 
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dies. This is called vanu-ph5ra*. The person had made 
a vow to Shiva thus to pierce his body, praying the god to 
remove some evil from him. 

Some shnyasSes at this festival put swords through the 
holes in their tongues; others spears; others thick pieces of 
round iron, which they call arrows. Many, as a bravado, 
put other things through their tongues, as living snakes, 
bamboos, ramrods, &c. Others, to excite the attention of 
the crowd still more, procure images of houses, gods, tem- 
ples, &c. and placing them on a single bamboo, hold them 
up in their hands, and put the bamboo through their 
tongues. In 1805, at Calcutta, a few base fellows made a 
bamboo stage, placed a prostitute upon it, and carried her 
through the streets, her paramour accompanying them, 
having one of her ancle ornaments in the slit of his tongue. 
Another year a man put his finger through the tongue of 
another person, and they went along dancing and making 
indecent gestures together. Others put bamboos, ropes, 
canes, the stalk of a climbing plant, the long tube of the 
hooka, &c. through their sides, and rubbing these things 
with oil, while two persons go before and two behind to 
liold the ends of the things which have been passed through 
the sides, they dance backwards and forwards, making inde- 
cent gestures. These people pass through the streets with 
these marks of self-torture upon them, followed by crowds 
of idle people. They are paid by the towns or villages 
where these acto are performed, and a levy is made on the 
inhabitants to defray the expense. On the evening of this 
day some sunyasees pierce the skin of their foreheads, and 
place a rod of iron in it as a socket, and on this rod fasten a 
lamp, which is kept burning all night. The persons bear- 
ing these lamps sit all night in or near SluvU's temple, 

• Piercing with arrows. 
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occasionally calling upon this god by different names. On 
the same evening, different parties of sunyasees hold conver- 
sations respecting Sliivu in verse. 

On the following day, in the afternoon, the ceremony 
called ('liuruku, or the swinging by hooks fastened in the 
back, is performed. The posts arc erected in some open 
place in the town or suburbs : they are generally fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five cubits high. In some places a kind 
of worsliip is paid at the foot of the tree to Shivu, when two 
pigeons arc let loose, or slain. In other parts, i, e. in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, the worship of Shivii is per- 
formed at his temple , after which the crowd proceed to the 
swinging posts, and commence the horrid work of t^ture* 
The man who is to swing prostrates himself before the tree, 
and a person, with his dusty fingers, makes a mark where 
the hooks .ire to be put. Another person immediately gives 
him a smart slap on the back, and pinches up the skin hard 
with his thumb and fingers ; while another thrusts the 
hook tV.rough, taking hold of about an inch of the skin : 
the other hook is then in like manner put through the skin 
of the other side of the back, and the man gets up on his 
feet. As he is rising, some water is thrown in his face. 
He then mounts on a man's b;vck, or is elevated in some 
other way, and the strings w'hich are attached to the hooks 
in his hack are tied to the rope atone end of the horizontal 
bamboo, and the rope at the other end is held by several 
men, who, drawing it down, raise up the end on which the 
man swings, and by their running round with the rope the 
machine is turned^ In swinging, the man describes a circle 
of about thirty feet diameter. Some swing only a few mi- 
nutes, others half an hour or more : 1 have heard of men 
who continued swinging for hours. In the southern parts 
of Bengal a piece of cloth is w^rapt round the body under- 
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neath the^'hooks, lest the flesh should tear, and the wtetoh 
flill, and ba dashed to pieces ; but the whole weight of the 
body rests on the hooks. Some of these persdns take the 
wooden pi{>e, and smoak while swingings as though insen* 
siblc of the least pain. Others take up fruit in -their hands^ 
and either cat it or throw it among the crowd. I have heard 
of a person's having a monkey’s collar run into his hinder 
parts % in which state the man and the monkey whirled 
round together. On one occasion, in the north of Bengal, 
a man took a large piece of wood in his mouth, and swung 
for a considerable time without any cloth jround his body to 
preserve him, should the flesh of hb back tear. On soma 
occasions these stinyasees have hooks run through their 
tliighs as well as backs. About the year 1800 five toomen 
swung in this manner, with hooks through their back's and 
thighs, at Kidurpoorti near Calcutta. It is not very uncom- 
mon for tlie flesh to tear, and the person to fall : instances 
are related of such persons perishing on tlie spot. A few 
years ago a man fell from the post at Kidurpooru, while 
whirling round with great rapidity ; and, falling on a poor 
woman who was selling parched rice, killed her on the spot ; 
the man died the next day. At a village near Biijbijj, some 
years since, the swing fell, and broke a man's leg. The 
man wlio was upon it, as soon as he was loosed, ran to ano- 
ther tree, was drawn up, and whirled round again, as though 
nothing had happened. I have heard of one man's swing- 
ing three times in one day on different trees ; and a bramhiin 
assured me, that he had seen four men swing on one tree ; 
while swinging, thb tree was carried rewand the field by the 
crowd. 

On the day of swinging, in some places, a slinyasSS b 


At Kidt^rpoortt. 
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raid before the temple of SbivSi as dead^ aod is aUdrwUMSi* 
carried to the place where they bum the dead. iBere ihey 
read many incantations and perform certain ceremonicii 
after which the (supposed) dead stinyasK arises, When fhey^ 
dance around liim, proclaiming the name of ShfvS. 

The next morning the sUnyasSfs go to Shivti's temple^ 
itnd perform worship to him, when they take off the poita 
which they had worn during the festival. On this day, they 
beg, or take from their houses, a quantity of rice, and other 
things, which they make into a kind of frumenty, in the 
place where they burn the dead. These things they offer, 
with some burnt fish, to departed ghosts. 

Each day of the festival the sunyas^s worship the sun^ 
phuring water, flowers, &c. on a clay image of the alligatoi;;, 
repeating muntrus. 

These horrid ceremonies are said to derive their origin 
from a king named Vanfi, whose history is" related in the 
Mhhabhartxth. This work says, that Vanu, m the month 
Choitrb, instituted these rites, and inflicted a number of the 
cruelties here detailed on his own body, vie. he mounted 
the swing, pierced his tongue and sides, danced on Arcy 
threw himseTf on spikes, &e. At length he obtained an 
interview with Shivli, who surrounded hh palace with a wall 
of fire, and promised to appear whenever he should stand ni 
qeed of his assistance* Those who perform these ceremo* 
mes at present, expect that Shivu will bestow upon them 
some blessing either in this life or in the next. 

Doorga h the wife of Shivii. This goddess is known 
under other names, as BhSg&viitSe, SEtteg, ParvutCIc, &c. 
In one age Shivt was married to S&t€g, the daughtey oi 
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king D&ksK£i 9 and in another to the same goddess und^ the 
name of Parv)[it€e| the daughter of the mountain Himal&ySif 
hence she is the mountain-goddess^ 

When Doorga was performing religious austerities to 
obtain Shiru in marriage^ the latter was so moved that he 
appeared to her, and enquired why she was thus employed } 
She was ashamed to assign the reason^ but her attendajat^ 
replied for her. He, iii jest, reproved her, observing that 
people performed religious austerities to obtain something 
valuable ; in the article of marriage they desired a person of 
a good family, but he (ShivU) had neither father nor mo^ 
ther; — or a rich person, but he had not a garment to 
wear;~or a handsome person, but he had three eyes. 

When ^hivtt was about to be married to Parvhti^, her 
mother and the neighbours treated the god in a very scujri'^, 
lous manner : the neighbours cried out, Ah ! ah ! ah ! 
This image of gold, this most*beautiful damsel, the greatest 
beauty in the three worlds, to be given in marriage to such 
a fellow — an old fellow with three eyes; without teeth; 
clothed in a tyger’s skin ; covered with ashes ; incircled 
with snakes ; wearing a necklace of human bones ; with a 
human skull in his hand ; with a filthy juta (viz. a bunch 
of hair like a turban) twisted round his head ; who chews 
intoxicating drugs; has inflamed eyes; rides naked on a 
bull, and wanders about like a madman. Ah ! they have 
thrown this beautiful daughter into the river**!” — In this 

^ In allusion to the thpowlng of dead bodies into the river. This resenv 
bles the surprise said to have been excited by the marriage of Venus to 
the liithy and deformed Vulcan. Another very singular coincidence h«p> 
twixt the European idolatry and that of the Hindoos is fuitiisbed by tiie 
story of Vulcan and Alinerva, and that respecting ShivQ and Mohine^ as 
givei^ In the Markhndv^ti pooranti ^ bat which I have suppressed on ac- 
count of its offensive nature. 

£ 2 
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mainoer the ndghbours e^elaimed against the marriagei 
fill Narhd&> who had excited the disturt)aiice^ interfered, 
and the wedding was concluded. 

A number of stories are related In some of the Hindoo 
books of an inferior order, respecting tlie quarrels of ShivU 
and PajrvutSS, occasioned by the revels of the former, and 
the jealousy of the latter. These quarrels resemble those 
of Jupiter and Juno. Other stories are told of Shivu’s 
descending to the earth in the form of a mendicant, for the 
preservation of some one in distress j to perform religious 
austerities, 

Shivfi is said, in the pooranhs, to have destroyed Ktin'^ 
dtirpu (Cupid), for interrupting him in his devotions, pre-» 
yioUs to his union with Dporga. We find, however, the god 
of love restored to existence, after a lapse of ages, under the 
name of Prudyoomii, when he again obtained his wife Riitee, 
After his marriage with the mountain-goddess, Shivii on a 
certain occasion offended his father-in-law, king Dukshu, 
by refusing to bow to him as he entered the circle in which 
the king was sitting. To be revenged, Dukshu refused to 
invite Shivu to a sacrifice which he was about to perform, 
Siitee, the king’s daughter, however, was resolved to go, 
though uninvited and forbidden by her husband, On her 
anival Dukshu poured a torrent of abuse on Shivii^ w^hich 
affected SutSe so much that she died*". When Shiyu heard 
of the loss of his beloved w'ife, he created a monstrous 
giant, whom he commanded to go ^pd destroy Dukshu, and 
put an end to his sacrifice, He speedily accomplished this 
w ork, hy cutting off the head of the king, and dispersing all 
the guests, The gods, in compassion to Dukshu, placed o\\ 

* In rcferviice to this mark of strong attachment, a Hindoo widow bimit 
ing w ith her husband on the funeral pile is called SUtcc, 
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Ills decapitated body the head of a goat, and restored him 
to his family and kingdom p 

Tills god has a thousand names, among which are the 
following: Shiva, or, the benefactor. Muli^shwurli, the 
great god'*. Eeshwuru, the glorious god. Chundrush^- 
kuru, he whose forehead is adorned with a half-moon% 
Bhooteshu, he who is lord of the bhootus''. Mriru, he who 
purifies. Mrityoonjuyu, he who conquers death. Kritti- 
vasa, he who wears a skin. Oogru, the furious. Shree- 
kuntii, he whose throat is beautiful*. Kupalubhrit, he 
whose alms* dish is a skiin'^. Smuru-huru, the destroyer of 
the god of love. Tripooruutuku, he who destroyed Tripoo- 

Tlie ptmilit.s .sfivc proofs from the shastriis, in which SIumI is acknow- 
Icdpted to be the greatest of the gods, or MulLa-d^vti : from mhha, great, 
and dc>ti, god. 

* Bhooths arc l>cings partly in human slmpc, though some of them have 
♦he fiu.es of horses, otiiors of camels, others of monkeys, (Jkc. Some have 
the bodies of horses, and the faces of men. Some, have one leg, and some 
two. Some have only one ear, and others only one eye. ShivU iS attended 
l>y a number of these bhooths, as Bacchus hud a body of guaids cousisting 
of drunken sa(\i5, demons, nymplis, tVc. 

^ Afier Sliivii, to preserve the earth from destruction, had drank the 
poison wlvH'k aro‘'©-(mt of the sea, vheii the goils cliurned it to obtain the 
%\atcr of immortality, he fell into a swoon, and appe.ired to be at the point 
of tieath. All the gods wxre exceedingly alarmed; the usoortis were 
tilled ^^ith triumpli^ urtder the expectation that one of the gods (even 
S!n\ri himself) wipr about to expire. Tlic gods addressed Doorga, who 
took hi\li in her arm, and botran to lOj'cat certain incantations to destroy 
the etferts of the poKson : Shi' u revived. This was the first time incanta- 
tions were used to destroy the power of poison. Though the poison did 
not destroy ,Shi\ti, it left a blue mark on hU throat; and hence one of his 
names is Neelu-khiith, the blue-throated, 

* This i.s Brhmha’s skull. Shi\ii in a quarrel cut oil’ one of Bnimlia’s 
tive heads, and made an alms* dish of ii. Brtsmha and other gods, in the 
rharaeler of nicndicanls, arc represented with an earthen pot in the hand 
uhieh eoutaiiis their food. This pot is called a kunitiii-duloo. 
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ru, an usoorii, G&nga-dhurti, he who caught the goddess 
G&nga in his hair**. Vrishu-dw’ujii, he whose standard is 
abulia Shoolee, he who wields the trident St’hanoo, 
the everlasting. Shurvii, he who is every thing. Gireeshu, 
lord of the hills, he who dwells on the hills. 

The following account of the heaven of Shivu is trans- 
lated from the work called Krityu-tutwu. This heaven, 
which is situated on mount Koilasu, and called Shivupoorti, 
is ornamented with many kinds of gems and precious things, 
as pearls, coral, gold, silver, &c.— Here reside gods, danu- 
viis^, ghndhurvus upsuriis", siddhiis*', chariinusP, briim- 
hurshees'i, d^vurshees% and miihurshees*; also other sages, 
as Sunatunu, Suniitkoomaru, Suniindu, Cgiistyu, Cngira, 
Poolustyh, Pooluhii, Chitru, Angirusu, Goutiimu, Bhrigoo, 
Phrashurii, Bhurhdwajfi, Mrikundu, Markund^yu, Shoo- 
niish^phu, Cshtav&krii, Dhoumy ii, ValmSekee, Vfishisht'hu, 
Doorvasa, &c. These persons constantly perform the wor^ 
ship of Shivu and Doorga, and the upsurus are continually 
employdd in singing, dancing, and other festivities. — ^Tbe 
flowers of every season are always in bloom here ; among 
which are, the yoathee jatee", mullika*, maluteey, dorli% 
tugtira% kuruveerli kulharu % kurnikaru*^, k^shiirii% 

** In Gtinga^s descent from heaven, Shivh caught her in the bnnch of 
hair tied at the back of his head. 

‘ Shivtt’s conduct, on the day of his marriage with Parviitee, puts us ii> 
mind of Priapus. The Indian god rode through Kamh-i'ddpii on a bull, 
naked, with the bride on his knee. 

^ HereShivfi appears with Neptune’s sceptre, though I cannot hnd that 
he resembles the watery god in any thing else. 

* A particular kind of giants. “ nic heavenly choiristers. " Dancer* 
and courtesans. Qods who act as servants to some of the other gods. 

I Sacred sages. ' Divine sages. * Great sages. * Jasminom 
auriculatum. " J. graudiHonim. ^ J« zambae. ^ Go'tnera racemosa, 

• Unknown. Tabernirmontana coronarla. ** Neriitm odorum. 

' Nyinpba'a cyanea. Pterospermuin aeerlfoliunt. « Miraasaps eleogb 
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poonnagii**, drona% gundh&raju^, sh^plialika*', chumpU- 
kii^, bho6nice-chumpuk&*, nagu-k^shuru*^, moochiikoonduV 
kanclmnu"’, ploolee”, jhint?e% ncelu-jhinteeP, rliktu-jhin- 
kudumbu’’, rujuneGgundhu*, tiirku^, tarooluta'*, pari- 
jata*, &c. &c. Cool, odoriferous, and gentle winds always 
blow on these flowers, and diffuse their fragrance all over 
the mountain. The shade produced by the parijatii tree is 
very cooling. This mountain also produces the following 
trees and fruits : shala^, talii% tuinalii®, hintalti**, k&rjooru^ 
amrii**, jumveeru®, goovaku^, puniisu®, shreephulu*', drak- 
sha', ingoodee \ vutii*, ushwut'hu™, kupitt'hu &c. A variety 
of birds are constantly singing here, and repeating the names 
of Doorga and Shivti, viz. the kaku", shookuP, paraviitu'J, 
tittiree^, chatukii*, chasu^, bhasu", kokilu*, sarastiy, daty- 
oohu% chukruvaku®, &c. &c. The waters of the heavenly 
Ganges (Mundakinec) glide along in purling streams. The 
six seasons are uninterruptedly enjoyed on this mountain, 
viz. vusuntu (spring), greeshmti (summer), vtirsha (rainy), 
shQrut (sultry), shishirti (dewy), and shgetti (cold). On a 
golden throne, adorned with jewels, sit Shivti and Doorga, 
engaged in conversation. 


* Rottleru tincloria. * Phloniis zeylanica. ^ Gardenia florida. 

9 Nyctanthesarbor tristis, ^ Michelia cbampaca. * Kempferia 
rotunda. Me&ua ferrea. ‘ Pteiospevmiim RuberifoUa. Bauhinla 

('several species). ° Ltimin ti igyniim. Baideria cristata. ^ Barleria 

ccerulca. ^ Barlcrla ciiiata. , Naiiclea orientaUs. * The tuberose. 
^ ^chynomeuesesban. “ Ipomea quamoclit. k Phoenix paludosa. 
, Phoenix sylvestris, ■ Erythrina fulgcns, * Sliorea robusta. 

* Borassus flabelllformls. ^ ^ Mangiferaludica. 

* Tl»e citron or lime tree. ^ Areca catechu. « Artocarpus intcgrifolia. 
>• iEgle marmelos. * The grape vine. ^ Unknown. * Ficus Indica. 

** Ficus reltgiosa, « Feronia elephantiiim. ® Tl*c crow, p The parrot. 
' The pigeon. "ITie partridge. ‘ The sparrow*. ‘ Coraciaslndica. 
“ Unknown. " The Indian ciickow. ^ The Siberian crane. ' The 
galUnulc. « Anascasarna. 
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The ShrCe-bhaguvutu contains another description of tlve. 
heaven of Shivu: — Sixteen thousand miles from the earth, 
on mount Koilasu \ resides this god, in a palace of gold, 
adorned with jewels of all kinds. This palace is surrounded 
with forests, gardens, canals, trees laden with all kinds of 
fruit, flowers of every fragrance. The ktilpu tree also grows 
here, from which a person may obtain every kind of food 
and all other things he may desire. In the centre of a 
Toodrakshu^ forest, under a tree, Shivu frequently sits with 
his wife Parvutee. The fragrance of the parijatii flowers 
extends 200 miles in all directions ; and all the seasons are 
here enjoyed at the same time. The winds blow softly, 
filled with the most refreshing odours. At the extremities 
of this heaven southwards and northwards Shivu has fixed 
two gates, one of which is kept by NtindeS, the other by 
Muha-kalti. A number of gods and other celestial beings 
constantly reside here, among whom are Kartikt^yu aud 
Ghn^shu, the sons of Shivu ; also the female servants of 
Doorga, Juya, and Vijuyar, eight nayikas, and sixty-four 
yogine?s, with bhoottis, pishachus, Shivu’s bull, and those 
disciples of Shivii (shaktus) who have obtained beatitude. 
The time is spent here in the festivities and abominations 
of tlie other heavens. 

* Sonitii, (luring his travels in Greece and Turkey, made a journey into 
ancient Macedonia, and paid a visit to mount Olympus, the abode of the 
gods. It was the middle of July when this excursion was made, and 
although the heat was extreme towards the base of the mountain, as well 
9ft in the plain, vast masses of snow rendered the summit inaccessible. 
** It is not astonishing,’' says Sanini, that the Greeks have placed the 
abode of the gods on an eminence which mortals cannot reach.” The 
monks of the convent/^ wliO have succeeded them in this great elevation/^ 
confirmed what has been sometimes disputed, the perpetual permanence 
of ice and snow on the top of the monnta’m. With the exception of cha- 
mois and a few bears, there are hardly any quadrupeds to be seen beyond 
the half of the height o601ympQft« Birds also scarcely pass this limits 

* £loocarpu| ganH^os. 
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SECTIOiN 111.— BriimM. 

As )ias been already mentioned, Brumha, Vishnoo, and 
Shivu derived their existence from the one Brumhu. The 
Hindoo pundits do not admit these to be creatures, but 
contend that they are emanations from, or parts of, the one 
Brumhu. 

Brumha first produced the waters, then the earth ; next, 
from his own mind, he caused a number of sages and four 
females to be born : among the sages was Kushyupu, the 
father of the gods, giants, and men. From Cditee were 
born the gods ; from Ditec the giants ; from Kudroo the 
liydras ; and from Vinuta, Guroorii and Croonu. After 
creating these sages, who were of course bramhuns, Brumha 
caused a kshiitriyu to spring from his arms, a voishyu from 
his thighs, and a shoodrii from liis feet. In this order, ac- 
cording to the pooranus, the whole creation arose. The 
Hindoo shastrus, however, contain a variety of different 
accounts on the subject of creation. I have thouglit it 
necessary to give this brief statement, as it seems connected 
with the history of this god. 

Brumha is represented as a man w ith four faces, of a 
gold colour ; dressed in wdute garments ; riding on a goose. 
In one hand he holds a stick, and in the other a kumun- 
dhloo, or alms’ dish. He is called the grandfather (pita- 
muhu).of gods and men®. He is not much regarded in 
the reigning superstition ; nor does any one adopt him as 
his guardian deity. 

^ Jupiter was called the fkther aad king of gods aad tftm. 

F 
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The bramhiins, in their morning and evening worship, 
repeat an incantation, containing a description of the image 
of Brumha j at noon they perform an act of worship in 
honour of this god, presenting to him sometimes a single 
flower ; at the time of a burnt offering clarified butter is 
presented to Briimha. In the month Maghu, at the full 
moon, an earthen image of this god is worshipped, with 
that of Shivii on his right hand> and that of Vishnoo on his 
left. This festival lasts only one day, and the three gods 
are, the next day, thrown into the river. This worship is 
accompanied with songs, dances, music, &c. as at all other 
festivals; but the worship of Br&mha is most frequently 
celebrated by a number of young men of the baser sort, 
who defray the expences by a subscription. — ^Bloody sacri- 
fices are never offered to Briimha* 

Brumha, notwithstanding the venerable name of grand- 
father, seems to be as lewd as any of the gods. At the 
time that intoxicating spirits were first made, all the gods, 
giants, gundhurvus, yukshus,kinnurlis,&c.were accustomed 
to drink spirits, and no blame was then attached to drunken- 
ness : but one day Brumha, in a state of intoxication, made 
an attempt on the virtue of his own daughter, by which he 
incurred the wrath of the gods. Some time afterwards, 
Brtimha boasted in company, that he was as great a god as 
Shivii. Hearing what Briimha had been saying, the latter, 
inflamed with anger, was about to cut off one of Brumha’s 
heads, but was prevented by the intercessions of the as- 
sembled gods. Briimha complained to Doorga, wlio ap- 
peased him by saying, tlrat Shivh.did not attempt to cut 
off his head because he aspired to he greater than he, but 
because he (Brtimha) had been guilty of a great crime in 
endeavouring to seduce his daughter. Brumha was satis 
fied with this answer, but pronounced a curse on what- 
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ever god, g&ndhurvfi, or upslira should hereafter drink 
spirits* 

The above is the substance of fhe story as related in the 
Muhabhariitii. The KashSe-khundu of the Skunda poo- 
ranii says, that Briimha lost one of his heads in the follow- 
ing manner : — this god was one day asked by certain sages, 
in the presence of Krutoo, a form of Vishnoo, who was 
greatest, Brumha, Vishnoo, pr Shivu ? Briimha affirmed 
that he was entitled to this distinction. Krutoo, as a form 
of Vishnoo, insisted that the superiority belonged to him- 
self. An appeal was made to the v^dus ; but those books 
declared in favour of Shivu. On hearing this verdict, 
Brumha was filled with rage, and made many insulting 
remarks upon Shivii j who, assuming the terrific form of 
Kalu-Bhoirtivu, appeared before Brumha and Kriitoo, and, 
receiving farther insults from Brumha, with his nails tore 
off one of Brumha’s five heads. Brumha was now thoroughly 
humbled, and with joined hands acknowledged that he was 
inferior to ShivU. Thus this quarrel betwixt the three gods 
was adjusted ; and Shivu, the naked mendicant, was ac- 
knowledged as Muha-d^vu, tlie great god. 

Briimha is also charged with stealing several calves from 
the herd which Krishnii was 'feeding. 

This god, assuming the appearance of a religious mendi- 
cant, is said to have appeared many times on earth for 
different purposes. Stories to this effect are to be found 
in several of the poorantis. 

The Muhahharutii contains the following description of 
the heaven of Brumha ; — this heaven is 800 miles long, 400 
broad, and 40 high. Narudu, when attempting to describe 

V 2 
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this heaven, declared himself utterly incompetent to the 
task 5 that he could not do it in two hundred years 5 that 
it contained in a superior degree all that was in the other 
heavens 5 and that whatever existed in the creation of 
Brumha on earth, from the smallest insect to the largest 
animal, was to be found here. 

A scene in the heaven of 5 rumAa Vrihusputee, the 
spiritual guide of the gods, on a particular occasion went to 
the palace of his elder brother Ootiit’hy u, and became en- 
amoured of his pregnant wife. The child in the w’omb 
reproved him. Vrihusputee cursed the child; on which 
account it was born blind, and called DSerghu-tiima^. 
When grown up, Deerghii-ttima followed the steps of his 
uncle, and from his criminal amours Goutumu and other 
Hindoo saints were born. Deerghu-tiima was delivered 
from the curse qf Vrihusputee by Yoodhist’hirii. 

This god has many names, among which are the following : 
Brumha, or, he who multiplies [mankind]. Atmubhoo, the 
self-existent. Puruinest’hee, the chief sacrificer"^. Pita- 
muhti, the grandfather. Hirunyii-gurbhu, he who is pregr 
nant with gold. Lokeshu, the god of mankind, the cre- 
ator. Chutoor-anunu, the four-faced. Dhata, the creator. 
Ubju-yonec, he who is born from the water-lily, DroohinU, 
he who subdues the giants. Prujaputee, the lord of all 
creatures. Savitre€-ptitec, the husband of Savitree. 

e From dcerghfi, long; tinna, daikiiess. 

That is, us the first bramhun lie performed all the great sacrificat 
the Hindoo law. To every sacrifice a bramhUn is necessary. 
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SECTION IV.—TndrU. 

Iiidrti IS called the king of heaven, and his reign is said 
to continue 100 years of the gods; after which another 
person, from among the go<ls, the giants, or men, by his 
own merit, raises himself to this eminence. The sacrifice 
of a horse* one hundred times raises a person to the rank 
of Indru. 

The ShrrC-bhaguvutu gives the following list of the per- 
sons who have been or will be raif^cd to the rank of king 
of the gods during the present kiilpu: Ilurc^, Rochunu, 
Sutyu-jitjTrishikhu, Vibhoo, Muntru-droomu,and Pooriin- 
dhru, the present Indru. To him will succeed B&lcc, 
Shrootu, Shumbhoo, Voidhritu, Gundhu-dhama, Divhs- 
putee, and Shooehec. 

fndT& is represented as a white man, sitting on an 
elephant c;dled Oiravlita, with a thunderbolt in his right 
hand, and a bow in his left. He has 1000 eyas*. 

The worship of Indru is celebrated annually, in the clay 
time, on the 14th of the lunar month Bhadru. The usual 
ceremonies of worship are accompanied with singing, musir, 
dancing, &c. In Bengal the greater number of those, who 
keep this festival are women; in whose names the cere- 
monies arc performed by officiating hriunhhns. It lasl^ 
one day, after which the image is thrown into the river, 
l"his festi^Til, which is accompanied hy the greatest festivi- 
ties, is celebrated all over Bengal ; each one repeating it 

The oo iwccrant of aacfitkieM to war, was saerifired U 

Man. 
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annually during fourteen years. On the day of worship, 
a few blades of d56nra grass are tied round the right arm 
of a man, and the left of a woman. Some persons wear 
this string, which contains fourteen knots, for a month after 
the festival is over. Fourteen kinds of fruits, fourteen 
cakes, &c. must be presented to the image. This worship 
is performed for the purpose of procuring riches, or a house, 
or a son, or pleasure, or a residence after death in Indrii's 
heaven. 

Indrh is supposed to preside over the elements, so that in 
times of drought prayers are addressed to him as the giver 
of rain. 

He is also one of the ten guardian deities of the earth, 
and is said to preside in the east. To render the worship 
of any other god acceptable, it is necessary that the worship 
of these deities be previously performed, viz. of Indru, 
Cgnee, Yumu, Noiritu, Viiroonu, Ptivunu, Eeshti, tnuntu, 
Koov^ru, and Briimha; also that of ^ the five deities,’ viz. 
Suoryu, Giin^shu, Shivu, Doorga, and Vishnoo ; and of the 
nine planets, viz. Ruvee, Somu, Mungulu, Boodhii, Vrihii- 
sputee, Shookru, Shtince, Rahoo, and K<^too. In conse- 
quence of this rule, a few ceremonies of worship are per- 
formed to Indru at the commencement of every festival. 

The pooranus and other writings contain a number of 
stories respecting this king of the gods, who is represented 
as particularly jealous lest any persons should, by the per- 
formance of sacred austerities, outdo him in religious merit, 
and thus obtain his kingdom. To prevent these devotees 
from succeeding in their object, he generally sends a capti- 
vating female from his own residence to draw away their 
»uinds, and thus throw them down from the ladder of reli^ 
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gious merit, and send them back again to a life of gratifica- 
tion among the delusive forms of earth. But that which en- 
tails the greatest infamy on the character of this god is, 
his seducing the wife of his spiritual guide Goutumh. This 
story is related in the Ramayunu as follows : ^After receiv- 
ing the highest honours from Priimutee, the two descendants 
of Rughoo, having passed the night there, went towards 
Mit^hila. When the sages beheld at a distance the beauti- 
ful city of Junukii, they joyfully exclaimed, ^Excellent! 
excellent !’ Raghtiv^, seeing a hermitage in a grove ofMit'- 
hila, asked the chief of sages, ^ What solitary wilderness is 
this, O divine one ? I desire to hear whose hermitage this 
is, beautiful, of impenetrable shade, and inhabited by sages/ 
Vishwamitru, hearing these words, in pleasing accents thus 
answered the lotus-eyed Ramu: ^Attend, I will inform thee 
whose is this hermitage, and in what manner it became 
solitary, cursed by the great one in his wrath. This was 
the sacred hermitage of the great Goutumu, adorned with 
trees, flowers, and fruits. For many tliousand years, O son 
of Rughoo, did the sage remain here with Ohiilya, perform- 
ing sacred, austerities. One day, O Ramu, the sage being 
gone far distant, the king of heaven, acquainted with the 
opportunity, and sick with impure desire, assuming the 
habit of a sage^, thus addressed tjhulya, ^The menstrual 
season deserves regard O thou 


^ That is, the habit of QouUlmh, This resembles Jupiter’s seducing 
Alcmena, the wife of Amphytrlou, in her husband’s absence, in the like- 
ness of Amphytrion. 

* ‘ According to the shastrfis, sixteen days from the appearance of ilie 
menses is reckoned the menstrual season. AH connubial intercourse U 
forbidden during tlw first three df these days. The guilt incurred by a 
vudatioa of thb rule, on the first rlay is equal to that of a criminal connec- 
tion >wKU a female chtmdalh, on the second day equal to the ?;«inc act with 
a washerwoman, and on the tiiird to the samO act with a fbitalc ^-luodrCi/ 
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This depraved woman^ O afflicter of enemies, knowing 
Shukru^ in the disguise of a sage, through wanton ness 
consented, he being king of the gods. The chief of the 
gods having perpetrated his crime, she thus addressed him: 
^ O chief of gods, thou hast accomplished thy design, speedi- 
ly de|fert unobserved. O sovereign of the gods, effectually 
preserve thyself and me from Goutumu.’ Indrii smiling 
replied to Chiilya, ‘ O beautiful one, 1 am fully pleased ; I 
will depart; forgive my transgression/ After this, he, O 
Ramu, with much caution left the hermitage, dreading the 
wrath of Gout&mu. At that instant he saw GoutQmu enter, 
resplendent with energy, and, through the power of sacred 
austerities, invincible even to the gods wet with the waters 
of the sacred teer’thii^, as the fire moistened with clarified 
butter®, he saw him coming to the hermitage, laden with 
sacrificial wood, and the sacred kooshu. Perceiving him, 
Shukrh was overwhelmed with sadness. The sage clothed 
in virtue, beholding the profligate lord of the gods in the 
disguiseof a sage, in dreadful anger thus addressed him : 
profligate wretch, assuming my form thou hast perpetrated 
this crime: therefore become an eunuch.' At the word of 
tibe magnanimous and angry Gouttimu, the thousand-eyed 
god instantly became an eunuch. Deprived of manly energy, 
and rendered an eunuch by the anger of the devout sage, 
he, full of agonizing pain, was overcome with sorrow^* 

* A name of Indi^, signifying strength. 

* The Hindoos believe t);at the merit of works is taeh as to be snflicient 
to raise a j^rson higher Uian the gods themselves. 

' T^rt'bds are certain places esteemed peculiarly sacred by the Hin* 
doos. Bathing in these places is reckoned highly meiitoidoiis. 

s That is, the fire of the burnt offering. 

* Other accounts say, that Ooutfimh imprinted a ^owaand ftmale marks 
s^lpoti him as proofs of Ms erime, and Uiat Jndrh was so ashamed, ihiU he 
p^UoimdGimttahmdcUverhimfromliifdisgmee. The fife, tbera^ 
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The great sage^ haring cursed him, pronounced a curse upon 
his own wife : ^ Innumerable scries of year, O sinful wretch, 
t)f depraved heart, thou, enduring excessive pain, abandoned , 
lying constantly in ashes, invisible to all creatures, shalt 
remain in this forest. When Ramb, tiie son of Dtishhrurhu, 
shall enter this dreadful forest, thou, beholding him, shalt 
be cleansed from thy sin. Having, O stupid wretch, enters 
tained him without selfish views, thou, filled with joy, shalt 
again approach me without fear,* Having thus addressed 
this wicked woman, the illustrious Goutumu, the great 
ascetic, abandoned this hermitage, and performed austerities 
on the pleasant top of Himuvut, Trequented by the siddhus 
and char&n&s ’ 

Indru was also guilty of stealing a horse consecrated by 
king Suguru, who was about to perform, for the hundredth 
time, the sacrifice of this animal. 

Indrti, though king of the gods, has been frequently over- 
come in war: M^ghh-nadii*^, the son of RavUnti, tlie giant, 
once overcame him, and tied him to the feet of his horse. 
On condition of releasing the king of the gods, Brhmha 
conferred on M^ghu-nadu the name Indru-jit, that is, tlie 
conqueror of Indru. He was called M^ghu-nadu because 
he fought behind a cloud, (m^ghuj) and this enabled him to 
overcome Indru, who, in the engagement, was unable tp 
see him, though he had a thousand eyes. 

Kushy&pli, the sage, once perfonned a great sacrifice, to 

changed tbeie marks into eyes, and hence Indrfi became the thousand' 
eyed god* 

^ Carey and Marshman's Translation of the Bamayftnfi, vol. i. page 433. 

* This word signifies thunder. 
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which all the gods were invited, Indru, on liis way to the 
least, saw 60,000 dwarf hramliuns trying in vain to cross a 
cow’s footstep which was filled with water, and had the 
misfortune to laugh at these pigmies ; at which they were 
so incensed, that they resolved to make a new Iiidrli, 
who should conquer him, and take aw'ay his kingdom. In- 
dru was so frightened at these 60,000 pigmy bramhuns, 
who could not get over a cow’s footstep, that he entreated 
Brumha to interfere; who saved him from tlieir wratli, and 
continued him on his throne. 

Description of l^nuravutcCy the residence of Indruyfrom the 
Muhabharutu : — Tiiis heaven was made by Vishwu-kurma, 
the urehiU'ct of the gods. It is 800 miles in eircumferenee, 
and 40 miles high ; its pillars arc composed of diamonds; all 
its elevated seats, beds, &c. are of gold ; its palaces are also 
of gold. It is so ornamented with all kinds of precious 
stones, jasper, chrysolite, sappliTc, emeralds, &c. tkc. that 
it exceeds in splendour the brightness of twelve suns united. 
It is surrounded with gardens and forests, containing among 
other trees the parijatii, the fragrance of the flowers of 
wdiieh extends 800 miles, tliat is, fills the whole heaven 
In the pleasure grounds are pools of water, warm in winter 
and cold in summer, abounding with fisl\, water-fowl, water- 
lilies, &c. the landing places of which are of gold. All 
kinds of trees and flowering shrubs abound in these gardens. 
The winds are most refreshing, never boisterous; and the 
heat of he sun is never oppressive. Gods, sages, iipsuras, 
kinnurus, siddhus, saddhyus, devursliees, brumhurshee^ , 
rajurshces, Vrihtisputee, Shookru, Shtince, IJoodhu, the 
winds, clouds, Oiravfitu, (Indru’s elephant,) and other celes- 
tial beings, dw’cH in tliis heaven. The inliabltants are eon- 

Tt is ii curious facf, that this tlov\**r U ^o cclcbratt'd la tlie 

for its fragrance, it has no scent at all. 
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tlnually entertained with aongs, dances, music, and every 
species of mirth. Neither sickness, sorrow, nor sudden 
death, are found in these regions, nor are its inhabitants 
affected with hunger or thirst.— -When the god Nartidu was 
sitting in an assembly of princes at king YoodhistTiiru’s, 
the hitter asked him whether he had ever seen so grand a 
scene before. Narudii, after some hesitation, declared he 
had beheld a scene far more splendid in Indru’s heaven, of 
which he then gave the above account ; but confessed that 
the place exceeded all his powers of description. 

A scene in Tndrus heaven : — On a certain occasion an 
assembly of the gods was held in this place, at which, beside 
the gods, Nar&du and the rishees, the gunus, dukshus, 
gundiitirvus, &c. were present. While the courtezans were 
dancing, and tlie kinnurus singing, the whole assembly was 
filled with the highest pleasure. To crown their joys, the 
gods caused a shower of flowers to fall on the assembly. 
The king of the gods, being the most distinguished person- 
age present, first took up a flower, and*, after holding it to 
his nose, gave it to a bramhun. The assembled gods laugh- 
ing at the brumhiin for receiving what Indru had used, he 
went home in disgrace ; but cursed Indrii, and doomed him 
to become a cat in the house of a person of the lowest cast. 
Suddenly, and unknown to all, he fell from heaven, and 
became a cat in the house of a hunter. After he had been 
absent eight or ten days, ShuchSe, his wife, became very 
anxious, and sent messengers every where to enquire for her 
husband. The gods also said among themselves, ^ What is 
become of Indru ? — A total silence reigns in his palace, nor 
are we invited to the dance and the usual festivities ! What 
can he the meaning of this All search was in vain j and 
the gods assembled to enquire where he was. They found 
Shtich^e in a state of distraction, of whom Brumba enquired 

G 2 
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respecting the lost god. At length Brumha closed his eyes, 
and by the power of meditation discovered that Indrii, having 
offended a bramhun, had become a cat. ShuchSg, full of 
alarm, asked Brthnha what she was to do. He told her to 
go to the house of the bramhun, and obtain his favour ; 
upon which her husband would be restored to her. Shh- 
chSS obeyed the directions of Brtkmha, and went to the house 
of the bramhfin ; who was at length pleased with her atten- 
tions, and ordered her to descend to the earth, and go to the 
house of the hunter, whose wife would tell her what to do 
that her husband might be restored to his throne in heaven. 
Assuming a human form, she went to the house of the hun- 
ter, and, looking at the cat, sat weeping. The wife of the 
hunter, struck with the divine form of Shiichgg, enquired 
with surprise who she was. Shuchee hesitated, and ex- 
pressed her doubts whether the hunter s wife would believe 
her if she declared her real name. At length she confessed 
who she was, and, pointing to the cat, declared that that was 
her husband, Indru, the king of heaven. The hunter’s wife, 
petrified with astonishment, stood speechless. ShudiC^, 
after some farther discourse, said, she had been informed 
that she (the hunter’s wife) alone could assist her in obtain- 
ing the deliverance of her husband. After some moments 
Qf reflection, this woman directed Shuchee to perform tlie 
Kalika-vrutu. She obeyed ; and poor Indru, quitting the 
form of the cat, ascended to heaven, and resumed his place 
among the gods. No doubt he took care in future not to 
offend a bramhun. 

Another scene in the heaven of Indrit, from the ShreS’^bha* 
guviitu . — On a certain occasion, the heavenly courtezans 
and others were dancing before the gods, when Indrh was 
so charmed with the dancing and the person of Oorv&shee, 
one of the courtezans, that he did not perceive when his 
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spiritual guide Vrihusputee entered the assembly, and 
neglected to pay him the usual honours. Vrihusputee 
was so incensed at this, that he arose and left the assembly, 
’^rhe gods, perceiving the cause, in tlic utmost consterna- 
tion^ went to Ipdrij, and made him acquainted with what 
had pa>scd. The latter intreated the gods to join him in 
seeking for the enraged Vrihusputee ; but the spiritual guide 
hud, by the power of yogu, rendered himself invisible. At 
last they found the angry gooroo in his own house; and the 
gods, joining their petitions to those of Indrii, entreated that 
the offence migli.t be forgiven. Vrihusputee declared that 
he had for ever rejected Indru, and that his resolution would 
not be changed. Indru, offended that for so smiill an offence 
he slioukl he so harshly treated, declared that he would 
make no farther concessions, but seek another religious 
guide. The gods approved of his resolution, and advised 
him to choose Vishwu-roopu, a giant with three heads. 
In process of time, at the suggestion of his mother, Vishwu- 
roopu began a sacrifice to procure the increase of the power of 
the giants, the natxiral enemies of the gods. . Indru heard of 
this, and, hurling his thunders on the head of the faithless 
priest, destroyed liiin in an instant. The father of Vislnvn- 
rmlpu heard of liis son’s death, and, by the merit of a sacri- 
fice, gave birth to a giant, at the sight of whom Indru fled 
to Brumha; who informed the king of the gods that this 
giant could not be destroyed by all his thunders, unless he 
could persuade Dildheecliee, a sage, to renounce life, and 
give him one of his bones. The sage consented, and by 
the power of yogu renounced life ; when Vishwu-kurmri 
made this bone Into a thumlcr-bolt, and the giant was 
destroyed. Bui immediately on his death, a terrific mon- 

^ A liiudoo coupiders the auger of liw 6«ldc as the greatcji 

lKn*^ihle nusiortime. 
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ster arose from the body, to punish Indru for lus bram- 
hunickle. Wherever the king of the gods fled, this monster 
followed him with his mouth open, ready to swallow him 
Xip^ till Indru took refuge in a place where the monster 
could not npproacli him; however he sat down, and watched 
the trembling culprit. After some time the gods began to 
be alarmed : there was no king hi heaven, and every thing 
was falling into complete disorder. After consultation, 
they raised to the tlirone of heaven, in his bodily state, 
Nuhooshu, who had performed the sacrifice of a horse 
one hundred times. When Nuhoosliu enquired for Shd- 
ehee, the queen of heaven, he found she w’as in the 
parijatu forest. He sent for her; but she declared she 
would not come, as he had a human and not a divine 
body. The messengers remonstrated with her, but she 
fled to Brumha; who advised her to send word to the new 
Indru, that she Avould live with him, if he w^ould come 
and fetch her with an equipage superior to whatever 
had been seen before in heaven. This message was con- 
veyed to the new Indru ; who received it with much joy, 
but took several days to consider in what way he should go 
to fetch home the queen. At last, he resolved to be car- 
ried to her in the arms of some of the principal sages. As 
the procession w\as moving along, the king, in his excessive 
anxiety to arrive at the parijatu forest, kicked the sacred 
lock of hair on the head of t5gustyu; who became filled 
with rage, and, pronouncing a dreadful curse on the new 
Indru, threw liim down, and he fell, in the form of a snake, 
upon a mountain on the earth. — Vishnoo, perceiving that 
9 ne Indrii was kept a prisoner, and that another had been 
cursed and sent down to the earth, resolved to find a re- 
medy for this evil, and, cursing the monster who had im- 
prisoned tlie former king of the gods, restored him to liis 
Ibrone and kingdom. ^ 
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Jnother scene in IndnCs heaven, from the Muhabharutn . — 
Narudu one day called at Krishnu’s^ having with him a 
parijatu flower from the heaven of Indru. The fragrance 
of this flower filled the whole place with its odours. Na- 
rudu first called on Rookminee, one of Krishna’s wives, 
and offered the flower to her. She recommended him to 
give it to Krishna, that he might dispose of it as he chose. 
He next went to Krishna, who received him with great 
respect : ^ Well, Narudu, you are come after a long ab- 
sence : what flower is that?’ ^ Can’t you tell by its fra- 
grance ?’ said Narudu, ^ it is the parijatu : I brought it 
from Indru’s garden, and I now present it to you.^ 
Krishna received it with pleasure, and, after some further 
conversation, Narudu retired into another part of the house 
and w^atched Kri^nu, to see to which of his wives he w^ould 
give this flow^er; that he might excite a quarrel in Krishna’s 
family, and ultimately a war betwixt Krishna and Indru-^ 
Krishna, after Narudu had retired, went to RookininSc, 
and gave the flower to her, w^arning her to keep it secret, 
lest Sutyu-bhama (another of Krishna's wives) should hear 
of it. As soon as Narudu saw to whom Krishna had given 
the flower, he paid a visit to Sutyu-bhama, who received 
him with great attention. After the first compliments 
were over, Narudli fetched a deep sigh, which Sutyu- 
bhama noticing, enquired the cause. He seemed to answer 
with reluctance, which made Sutyu-bhama still more inqui- 
sitive. He then acknowledged that his sorrow was on her 
account. Her anxiety was now inflamed to the highest 
degree, and she begged him to tell her witliout delay what 
he meant. ^ I have always considered you,’ says Narudu^ 
^ as the most beloved wife of Krishnu; the fame of your 
happiness has reached heaven itself : but from what I have 
,^ce0 to-day^ I suspect that this is all mistake.’ ^ Why ? 
Why ?* asked ifeutyu-bhama most anxiously, Narudu theci 
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unfolded to her, in the most cautious manner, tha Mory of 
the flower : ‘ I brought from heaven,’ says he, ^ a parijatu 
flower, (a flo>ver which is not to be obtained on earth,) and 
gave it to Krishnii. I made no doubt but he would pre- 
sent it to you — to whom else should he present it ? But 
instead of that he went secretly to the apartments of Rook- 
min{Se, and gave the flower to her. Where then is his love 
to you ?’— Sutyu-bhama asked what kind of flower this 
was/ Narudu declared that it was not in his power to de- 
scribe it. ‘Do you not perceive,’ said he, ‘ its odours?’ 
‘ I perceived,’ said Sutyii-bhama, ‘ the most delightful fra- 
grance, but 1 thouglit it was from your body/ Nariidu 
declared that his body was offensive, and that it was the 
parijatu that diffused its odours all around. ‘ But,’ says 
he, ‘ when you see Krislinu, ask him to iet you look at it/ 
‘ And do you think then,’ said Sutyh-bhama, ‘ that I shall 
speak to Krishna, or see his face any more!' — ‘ You are 
right,’ said Narudu : ‘ he did not even let you sec so pre- 
cious a jewel; but secretly gave it to another.’ — ^Thc 
enraged Sutyu-bhama made the most solemn protestations 
that she had done with Krishna for ever. Narudh praised 
her for her resolution, but hinted, that if she ever did make 
up the matter with Krishnu, she should insist upon his 
fetching one of the trees from heaven, and giving it to her. 
Narudti, having thus laid the foundation of a dreadful 
quarrel betwixt Krishna and his wife, and of a war with 
Indru, withdrew, and Sutyu-bhama retired to the house of 

angeri^. Some days after Jthis, Krishna went to sec 

Sutyu-bliama, but could not find her ; on asking the ser- 
^ants, they told him that she had on some account retired 
to the house of anger. Not being able to discover the 
cause, he went to her, and made use of every soothing 

' A house set apart for an an^r) wife, where she retires till her hathaiMl 
reconciles himself to ter* 
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expression; but in vain. At last he threw himself at her 
feet, when, after many entreaties, she consented to be 
reconciled, on condition that he should fetch one of the 
trees from heaven, and plant it in her garden. This he 
engaged to do, and sent Gurooru to Indru with his 
respects : but commissioned Gurooru in case of refusal to 
threaten him with war ; and if this did not avail, to add, 
that Krishnu would come and trample on the body of his 
queen, overturn his throne, and take the tree from him by 
force. Neither the entreaties nor threats of Krishnu moved 
Indru; who, on the contrary, sent him a defiance. Krish- 
nu, on the return of Gurooru, collected his forces, and in- 
vaded heaven. Dreadful havock was made on both sides. 
All the heavens were in a state of frightful uproar; and 
the gods, full of alarm, advised Indru to submit, as he 
would certainly be overcome. At length Krishnu let fly 
a weapon called Soodurshunu, w^iich pursued the foe 
wherever he went. The gods again exhorted Indru to sue 
for peace, to prevent his immediate destruction : he at 
length took this advice, and submitted to the enraged 
Krishnu, who carried off the tree in triumph, and appeased 
his jealous wife Sutyu-bhama. 

The following are some of the names of this god : Indru, 
or, the glorious. — rMurootwan, he who is surrounded by the 
winds. — Paklishasunii,he who governs the gods with justice. 
— Pooroohootii, he who is invited to a sacrifice performed by 
king Pooroov-^Poorundurik, he who destroys the dwelUngs 
of Ilia enemies. — Jishnoo, the conqueror. — Shukru, he who 
is equal to every thing. — Shutum&nyoo, he who performed 
1 hundred sacrifices. — ^Divusputee, the god of the heavens. 
— Gotrhbhid, he who dipt the wings of the mountains ^ — 

i It is said, that formerly the monntalns had wings, and that they flew 
into all parts of the earth, and crushed to atoms towns, cities, &c. 

H 
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Bfljrce, he who wields the thunder-bolt^. — Vritr&ha, he 
who destroyed the giant Vritru. — Vrisha, the holy.~ 
Sooru-piitee, the king of the gods. — Bularatce, the de- 
stroyer of Bhlu, a giant. — Hurihuyu, he who is drawn by 
yellow horses. — Numoochisoodtinu, the destroyer of Nu- 
moochee, a giant, — SunkrunJunii, he who causes the wives 
of his enemies to weep. — ^Toorashat, he who is able to bear 
all things. — M^ghu-vahunu, he who rides on the clouds. — 
ShhiisrakshU) he who has a thousand eyesh 


SECT. Y.—Sodryu^. 

This god is said to be the son of Kushyupii, the proge- 
nitor of gods and men. He is represented as a dark-red 
man, with three eyes, and four arms; in two hands he 
holds the water-lily; with another he is bestowing a bles- 
sing, and with the other forbidding fear. He sits on a red 
water-lily, and rays of glory issue from his body. 

The bramhtins consider Sooryu as one of the greatest of 
the gods, because in glory he resembles the one Brtknhu, 
who is called t^jomuyu, or the glorious. In the v^diis also 
this god is much noticed : the celebrated incantation called 
the gaytitreS, and many of the forms of meditation, prayer, 
and praise, used in the daily ceremonies of the bramhuns, 
are addressed to him. He is at present worshipped daily 
by the bramhuns, when flowers, water, &c. are offered, 
accompanied with incantations. 

^ In thU Indrti resembles Jupiter Fulmiimtor. 

* Mr. Wilkins considers Indrb, with his thousand eyes, as a deification 
of the heavens. 

•* The Sun. 
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On a Sunday, at the rising of the sun, in any month, but 
especially in the month Maghu, a number of persons, 
chiefly women, perform the worship of Sooryu; I shall 
give an account of this worship in the words of a respected 
friend. — ^The sun Is annually worshipped on the first Sun- 
day in the month Maghu. The name of this worship is 
called Dhurmu-bhaoo, or Sooryu-bhaoo. The ceremonies 
vary in different places, but in this district the women ap- 
pear to be the principal actors ; though none are excluded, 
and even Mustilmans are so far Hindooized as to join in the 
idolatry. I saw it once thus conducted : — at the dawn of 
the morning a great number of offerings were carried into 
the open field, and placed in a row. The offerings con- 
sisted of fruits, sweetmeats, pigeons, and kids. A small pot 
was placed by each person’s offering, containing about a 
pint and a half of water. A device made of a water-plant, 
a species of Millingtonia, intended to represent the sun, 
was placed on the edge of the pot, and a small twig of the 
mango-tree, with a few leaves on it, put into it, as people 
in England keep flowers. The pot with all its appendages 
represented the sun perhaps as the vivifier of nature. By 
each offering also was placed (what shall I call it?) an in- 
cense-altar, or censer called dhoonachee. It resembled a 
chafing-dish, made of copper, and stood upon a pedestal 
about a foot long. It contained coals of fire, and a kind of 
incense from time id time was thrown into it, principally the 
pitch of the salh-tree, called dhoona. Near each offering 
was placed ,a lamp, which was kept burning all day. Thq 
women aho took their stations near the offerings. At 
sun-rise they walked four times round the whole row of 
offerings, with the right hand towards them, and the smok- 
ing dhoonachees placed on their heads; after which they re- 
sumed their stations again, where they continued in an erect 
posture, fs^sting the whole day, occasionally throwing a 

K 2 
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little incense into the dhoonachee. Towards evening the 
bramhtin who attended the ceremony threw the pigeons up 
into the air; which, being young, could not fly far, and 
were scrambled for and carried away by the crowd. The 
officiating brainhiin perforated the ears of the kids with a 
needle ; after which they were seized by the first person who 
touched them. About sun-set the offerers again took up 
the smoking dhoonachees, and made three circuits round 
the rows of offerings. After this the offerings and lighted 
lamps were taken away by their respective owners, who 
threw the lamps into a pool of water.’ 

Women frequently make a vow to Sodryu to worship him, 
on condition that he give — to one, a son ; to another, riches ; 
to another, health, &c. Some perform these ceremonies 
after bearing a son. This worship is sometimes attended 
to by one woman alone; at other times by five, six, or 
more in company. 

SOoryu and the other planets are frequently worshipped 
in order to procure health. This the Hindoos call a sacri- 
fice to the nine planets, when flowers, rice, water, a burnt- 
sacrifice, &c. are offered to each of these planets separately. 
It is said, that two or three hundred years ago Mhyoorti- 
bhuttii, a learned Hindoo, in order to obtain a cure for the 
leprosy, began to WTite a poem of one hundred SungskritU 
verses in praise of SSoryu; and that by the time he had 
finished the last verse he was restored to health. These 
verses have been published under the title of Sooryii- 
shutukii, the author at the close giving this account of his 
cure. Sometimes a sick person procures a 
rehearse for him a number of verses in praise of Sooryu, 
ofiFering the same time to this god rice, water, apd jfiva^ 


HIbUeua rosa Sineqsb. 
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flowers. If the person be very ill, and a man of property, 
he employs two or three bramhuns, who repeat as many as 
a thousand verses. This ceremony must be performed 
standing in the sun : when a thousand verses are rehearsed, 
tlie recitation occupies more than a day. The origin of this 
)ncthod of obtaining relief from sickness is ascribed to 
Shambu, the son of Krishnu, one of the most beautiful 
youths in the three worlds, who was directed in a dream to 
repeat, twice a day, the twenty-one names of Sooryu then 
revealed to him. 

The persons who receive the name of Sooryu, and adopt 
this god as their guardian deity, are called Sourus: they 
never eat till they have worshipped the sun, and when the 
sun is entirely covered with clouds they fast. On a Sunday 
many Sourus, as well as Hindoos belonging to other sects, 
perform, in a more particular manner, the worship of this 
idol 5 and on this day some of them fast. 

The Ramayunu contains the following story respecting 
Sooryu, Hunoomanti, In the war betwixt Ramu and 
Raviinu, an arrow discharged by Puviinu pierced the body 
of Lukshmunii : Ramii and all his friends were exceedingly 
alarmed for the life of Lukshmunu ; the physicians tried 
all their efforts in vain. At last one physician declared 
that if four kinds of leaves could be brought from the 
mountain Gundha-madh&nu, and applied to the wound, 
Lukshmunii might probably be restored to health. The god 
w^ho had given this arrow to Raviinu had declared, that wht- 
ever was wounded with it in the night should not recover, 
if a cure were not obtained before day-light. It was night 
when the wound was inflicted, but Hunoomanu engagecE 
to bring the leaves before morning. To secure the fulfil- 
ment of his promise, he leaped into the air, and alighted on 
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the mount un ; but searched in vain for the medicinal leaves. 
While in his search, Ravunu, who had heard what was 
going forward, sent SOoryu to arise on the mountain at 
midnight. Hunoomanu, in a rage, leaped up, and seizing 
Suoryu’s chariot wheels, placed the blazing god under his 
arm and the mountain on his head, and cairicd them to tlie 
camp of Kamu ; where the friends of Lukshmunu searched 
out the plants, applied the leaves, and restored him to 
health : after which Hunoomanu permitted Sooryu to 
depart. 

Stk3ryu has two wives, Suvurna and Chaya. The former 
is the daughter of Vishwuktirma. After their marriage, 
Suvurna, unable to bear the power of his rays, made an 
image of herself ; and, imparting life to it, called it Chaya 
and left it with Sooryu. She then returned to her fa- 
ther’s house ; but Vishwuktirma reproved his daugliter for 
leaving her husband, and refused her an asylum ; but 
promised that if she would return, he wouM diminish the 
glory of Sooryu’s rays. Suvurna resolved not to return, 
and, assuming the form of a mare, fled into the forest of 
Dimduku. Chaya and Yumu, whom Suvurna had left with 
Sooryu, could not agree; and Yurnii one day beating Cha- 
ya, she cursed him, so that he ever since has had a swelled 
leg. Yumu, weeping, went to his father Sooryu, shewed 
him his leg, and related what had hapj>cncd ; upon which 
Sooryu began to suspect that this woman could not be 
Suvurna, for no mother ever cursed her own son ; and if she 
did, the curse could not take ctt’ect. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to the house of his father-in-law, who received him 
with great respect, but unperccived gave him a seat con- 
sisting of different sharp 'weapons, by which he bec^e 


Tbi 9 iiord means a sh .dQw. 
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divided into twelve round parts. So5ryu was enraged, and 
could not be pacified till his father-in-law informed him 
that his daughter, unable to bear the glory of his rays, had 
forsaken him. On enquiring where she was gone, the 
father said he had sent her back to him immediately on her 
arrival, but that where she now was he could not say. 
SSory ti, by the power of dhyanu p, perceived that Suvurna 
had become a mare, and was gone into some forest. The 

story here becomes too obscene for insertion. Sooryii 

and Siivurna, in the forms of a horse and a mare, had two 
children, to whom they gave the names of OshwinCe 
and Koomar u s. When Soory u returned to his palace, he 
asked his wife who this woman (Chaya) was. She gave 
him her history, and presented her to him as a wife ; and 
from that time Chaya was acknowledged as Sooryu's second 
wife. 

There are no temples dedicated to Soory u in Bengal. 
The heaven of this god is called Sooryu-loku. A race of 
Hindoo kings, distinguished as the descendants of the sun, 
once reigned in India; of which dynasty Ikshwakoo was the 
first king, and Ramu the sixty-sixth. 

The following are the principal names of So5ryu : Soorii, 
or, he who dries up the earth. — Sooryii, he who travels, he 
who sends men to their work. — Dwad&shatma, he wdio 
assumes twelve forms ^ — ^Divakuru, the maker of the day. 
~Bhaskuru, the creator of the light. — Vivuswiit, the 

, When the old Hindoo asiSKtics wished to ascertain a fact, they per- 
formed what is called dhyanh, viz. tliey shut their eyes, and began to 
meditate, when, iX is said, the information they sought was revealed to 
them. 

4 That is, the sons of a mare ; these arc now physicians to the gods. 

' Alluding to his progress through the twelve signs. 
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radiant.—Suptashwuj he who has seven horses in his cha- 
riot. — ^Vikurttiinu, he who was made round by Vishwukurnia 
in his lathe.^ — Crku, the maker of heat. — Mihiru, he who 
wets the earth". — Pooshiinu, he who cherislies all. — ^Dyoo- 
m&nee, he who sparkles in the sky. — ^Turunee, the stiviour. 
— Mitru, the friend of the w»ater-IiIy^ — Gruhuputce, the 
lord of the stars. — Siihusrangshoo, the thousand-rayed. — 
Riivee^ he who is to be praised. 


SECT. VI.— Gwn^A'/m. 

This god is represented in the form of a fat short man, 
with a long belly, and an elephant’s head'". He has four 
hands^ holding in one a shell, in another a chukrii, in an- 
other a club, and in the fourth a w^ater-lily. He sits upon a 
rat. In an elephant’s head are two projecting teeth, but in 
Gundshti's only one, the other having been torn out by 
Vishnoo, when in the form of Purusoo-ramu he wished to 
have an interview with Shivu. Giin^shu, who stood as 
door-keeper, denied him entrance, upon which a battle en- 
sued, and Purusoo-ramu, beating him, tore out one of his 
teeth. 


■ Tlie Sdoryti-Bhtittikik says, the stui draws up the waters from the earth, 
and then lets them fail in showers again. 

‘ At the rising of the sun this flower expands itself, and when the inn 
retires shuts up its leaves again. 

•* Sir W. Jones calls Ghn^shti the god of .wisdom, and refers, as a proof 
of it, to his having an elephanfs head. I cannot find, however, that this 
god is considered by any of the Hindoos as properly the god of wisdom ; 
for though he is said to give knowledge to those who worship him to 
obtain it, that i what is ascribed also to other gods. The Hindoos in 
general, I believe, consider the elephant as a stupid animal, and it U a 
reproof to be called as stupid as an elephant. 
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The worl^ cftlled Gun^shu-khundu contains a most inde- 
cent story respecting the birth of this god; which, liowcver 
necessary to the history, is so extremely indelicate that it 
cannot possibly be given. It is mentioned in tliis story, 
that Doorga cursed the gods; so that they have ever since 
been childless, except by criminal amours with females not 
their own wives. 

When it was known that Doorga had given birth to a 
son, Shunce and the rest of the gods went to sec the child. 
Shiinee knew that if he looked upon the child it would be 
reduced to ashes; but Doorga took it as an insult that he 
should hang down his head, and refuse to look at her child. 
For some time he did not regard her reproofs ; but at last, 
irritated, he looked upon Gun^shu, and its head was in- 
stantly consumed The goddess, seeing her child headless y, 
was overwhelmed with grief, and would have destroyed 
Shiince ; but Brumha prevented her, telling Shunec to bring 
the head of the first animal he should find lying with its 
head towards the north. He found an elephant in this situ- 
ation, cut ofl'its head, and fixed it upon Guneshu, who then 
assumed the shape he at present wears. Doorga w as hut 

* Tills property is ascribed to Shfinvc, (Saturn,) to point out, no doubt, 
the supposed baneful influence of this planet. This rcseiiiMcs the fuble 
of Saturn’s devouring all his male children. The nania^iiiui contains a 
story respecting Dhsh&rht’htj and Shhiice, in which it is said, that Dhsliii- 
lut’hti was once angry wath this god for preventing the fall of rain in liis 
kingdom : he ascended his chariot to make war with him, when ShhnK*, 
by a single glance of liis eyes, set the king’s chariot on fire, and Dhshtu 
rCit'hU, in the most dreadful state of alarm, fell from the skies. 

y One cause of this misfortune is said to be this: Doorga had laid her 
child to sleep with its head to the north, which is foi bidden by the shasti Ci . 
The Anliikti-tUiwh declares, that if a person sleep with his head to the 
east, he will be rich; if to the south, he will have long life; if to the 
north, he will die ; and if to the west, (except when on a journey,) he will 
have miifortuiies. 


1 
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little soothed when she saw her son witli an elephant*’}? 
head : to pacify her, Brumha said, that amongst the wor- 
ship of all the gods that of Gundshti should for ever bear 
the preference. In the beginning of every act of public 
worship therefore, certain ceremonies are constantly per- 
formed in honour of Gtin^shu*. Not only is Gtin^shu thus 
honoured in religious ceremonies, but in almost all civil 
concerns he is particularly regarded : as, when a person is 
leaving his house to go a journey, he says, ^Oh ! thou work- 
perfecting Gtint^shu, grant me success in my journey ! Gii- 
n^shii! Gun^shu! Giin^shu V — ^At the head of every letter, 
a salutation is made to Gun^shu^ When a person begins 
to read a book he salutes Giin^shu; and shop-keeperis and 
others paint the name or image of this god over the doors 
of their shops or houses, expecting from his favour protec- 
tion and success. 

No public festivals in honour of Gun^shu are held in 
Bengal. Many persons however choose him as their guar- 
dian deity, and arc hence called Ganuputylis, 

At the fuir moon in the month Maghu, some persons 
make or buy a clay image, and perform the worship of Gu- 
luSshiii when the officiating bramhun performs the ceremo- 
nies common in the Hindoo worship, presenting offerings 
to the idol. This god is also worshipped at considerable 
length at the commencement of a wedding, as well as when 
the bride is presented to the bridegroom. Great numbers, 
especially from the western and southern provinces, ce- 

' It win occur to the reader, that in all sacridces among tlic Romans 
prayers were first offered to Janns. 

* Odn^shh is famed as writing in a beautiful manner : so that when a 
person writes a fine hand, people say, * Ah! be writes like Ghn^shii.’ This 
god if said to have first written the hfbfaabharhth from the mouth of Vy* 
asuddvh. 
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lebrate the worship of Gun(^shu on the 4th of the new moon 
in Bhadru, when &evejal individuals in each place subscribe 
and defray the expence. Many persons keep in their houses 
a small metal image of Gum^shu, place it by the side of the 
shalgramu, and woj-sbip it daily. 'At other times a burnt- 
oflering of clarified butter is presented to this idol Stone 
images of Gtiii^sha are worshipped daily in the temples by 
the sides of the Ganges at Benares ; but I cannot find that 
there are any temples dedicated to him in Bengal. 

Gtin^shu is also called Huridra-Guneshu.. This name 
seems to have arisen out of the following story : — When 
Doorga was once preparing herself for bathing, she wiped 
olF the Hirmerick, &c, with oil, and formed a kind of cake 
in her fingers^. This she rolled together, and made into the 
image of a child ; with which she was so much pleased, that 
she infused life into it, and called it Huridra-Gun^shu^. 
7^he image of this god is yellow, having the face of an 
elephant. He holds in one hand a rope; in another the 
spike used by the elephant driver; in another a round 
sweetmeat, and in another a rod>. 

The principal names of Gunt^shii are: Guneshu, or, the 
lord of the giinnu d^vtas**. — ^Dwoimatooru, the two-mother- 
cd*. — Bku-duntu, the one-toothed. — H^riimbu, he who 
resides near to Shivtx. — Lumboduru, the long-bellied. — 
Gujantinu, the eleplmnt-faced. 

** The Hindoos have a custom of cleaning their bodies by nibbing them 
all over \\ith tunacrick \ and then, taking oil in their hands, wiping it gif 
again, when it falls as a paste all round them^ 

^ Huiidra is tlie name for turmerick. 

^ These are the companions of Sliivti. 

« One of Gfiu^shh's mothers was Doorga, and the other the female 
phftDt wliosc head he wears. 
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SECTION VIL—Kartik^yu. 

This is the god of war. He is represented sometimei 
with one, and at other times with six faces; is of a yellow 
colour; rides on a peacock*^; and holds in liis right hand 
an arrow, and in his left a bow. 

The reason of tlie birth of Kartikeyu is thus told in the 
Koomaru-siimbhavu, one of the kavyus: — Tarukii, a giant, 
])erformed religious austerities till he obtained the blessing 
of Bruinha, after which he oppressed both bramhuiis and 
gods. He commanded that the sun should shine only so 
far as was necessary to cause the Avater-lily to blossom; 
that the moon should shine in the day as well as in the night. 
He sent the god Yumu to cut grass for his horses; com- 
manded Piivunu to prevent the wind from bloving any 
stronger than the puff of a fan ; and in a similar manner 
tyrannized over all the gods. At length Indru called u coun- 
cil in heaven, when the gods applied to Brumha : but tlie 
latter declared he was unable to reverse the blessing be had 
bestowed on^faruku ; that their only hope was Kartikeyu, 
ivho should be the son of Shivu, and destroy the giant. — 
After some time the gods assembled again to consult respect- 
ing the marriage of Shivu, whose mind was entirely absorbed 
in religious austerities. After long consultations, Kun- 
durpLis was called, and all the gods began to flatter him in 
such a maimer that lie was filled with pride, and declared he 
could do every thing; he could conquer the mind even of 
the great god Shivu himself. That, ^ says Indru,’ is the very 
tiling we want you tc do.’ At this he appeared discouraged. 


' Jiiro> chLuot vas said to be dravn by peacocks, 
* The god of love. 
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but at length declared, that he would endeavour to fulfil his 
promise. He consulted his wife Rutee ; who reproved him 
for his temerity, but consented to accompany her husband. 
They set oflT, with Vusuntu% to mount Hiinaluyu, where 
they found Shivii sitting under a roodrakshu* tree, per- 
forming his devotions. 

Previously to this, Himalaya had been to Shivu, and 
proposed that Doorga, his daughter, should wait upon him, 
that he might uninterruptedly go on with his religious aus- 
terities; which offer Shivu accepted. One day, after the 
arrival of Kundurpu and his party, Doorga, with lier two 
companions Juya and Vijuya, carried some flowers and a 
necklace to Shivu. In the moment of opening his eyes from 
his meditation, to receive the offering, Kiindurpu let fly his 
arrow; and Shivu, smitten with love, awoke aS' fiom a 
dream, and asked who had dared to interrupt his devo- 
tions. — Looking towards the south he saw Kiindurpu, when 
fire proceeded from the third eye in the centre of his fore- 
head, and burnt Kiindurpu to ashes h The enraged god 
left this p ace for another forest, and Doorga, seeing no 
prospect of being married to Shivu, returned home full 
of sorrow. She sought at last to obtain her object by tlie 
power of religious austerities % in which she persevered till 
Shivii was drawn from his devotions, when the marriage 
was consummated. 

^ The spring. The Hindoo poets always unite love and spring together. 

* From the fruit of this tree necklaces are made, the w earing of> which 
is a great act of merit among the Hindoos. 

The mountain of this name pei sonified. 

^ Through the blessing of Shivii to EhttC, Khndtirpti was afterwards 
born in the family of Krishnh, and took the name of Kamh-d<:vti ; at'ler 
which (then called Mayavutce) was again married to him. 

When this goddess, says a kavyh shastrti, told her mother that she 
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The M&habharutu and Ramayun& contain accounts of the 
birth of Knrtik^yu, the fruit of this marriage; but they are 
so indelicate that the reader, 1 doubt not, will excuse their 
omission. 

On the last evening in the month KartikH, a clay image 
of this god is worshipped", and the next day thrown Into 
the water. These ceremonies diifer little from those at 
other festivals : but some images made on the occasion are 
not less than twenty-five cubits high ; that is, a whole tree 
is put into the groxmd, and worshipped as a god. The 
height of the image obliges the worshippers to fasten the 
offerings to the end of a long bamboo, in order to raise them 
to the mouth of the god. This festival is distinguished by 
much singing, music, dancing, and other accompaniments* 
of Hindoo worship. 

The image of Kartikeyu is also made and set up by the 
side of his niotlier Doorga, at the great festival of this god- 
dess in the month Ashwinu; and each day, at the close of 
the worship of Doorga, that of her son is performed at con- 
siderable Icngtli. In the month Choitrii also the worship 
of Kartikeyu accompanies that of his mother. — No bloody 
sacrifices are offered to this idol. 

At the time when the above festival is held, some persons 


v^mild perform austerities to obtain Shivii, her mother, alarmed, exclaim- 
p,l — “Ooma! (Oh! mopi^r!) how can you think of going into the forest 
to perform religions austerities? Stay and perform religious services at 
home, and you will obtain the god yon desire. How can your tender 
form bear these severities? The flower bears the weight of the bee, but 
if a bird pitch upon it, it breaks directly.** 

" Vast nnrabers of these images ^re made ; in some towns as many ns 
fire hundred. It is supposed that in Calculla r^re than five thousand 
wre made and H'Ojihipped, 
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nmke® or purchase clay images, which they place in their 
lioiisrs, and before which the officiating bramhun performs 
the appointed ceremonies; preceding which a prayer is made 
for offspring. This is repeated sometimes on the anniver- 
sary of this day, for four years together. If the person, long 
disappointed, should, in these years, or soon after, hap- 
pen to have a child, particularly a son, the w hole is ascribed 
to Kartik^y li r. When persons have made a vow to Karti- 
k^yu, they present offerings to this idol at the completion 
of the VOW'. These vows are sometimes made to obtain the 
health of a child, or a son ; a woman, w'hcn she makes this 
vow, thus addresses the god; ^Oh! Kartikdyu t’hakooru*?, 
give me a son, and I will present to thee [here she mentions 
a number of offerings, as sweetmeats, fruits, &c.] — I do not 
want a female child/ This vow may be made at any time, 
or place, without any previous ceremony. When several 
women are sitting together, another woman perhaps comes 
amongst them, and, in the course of the conversation, asks 
the mistress of the house, ^Uas your daughter-in-law any 
children yet?' She replies, in a plaintive manner, ‘No, no- 
thing but a girl.' Or she answers altogether in the ne- 
gative, adding, ‘I have again and again made vows to Kar- 

** He who makes an ima^e for his ow^n use ii supposed to do an act of 
nuich greater merit tlian tlie person w'ho purchases one. 

^ A part of the MuhahharutQ is sometimes recited to obtain offspring. 
The part thus read is a list of the ancestors of Htii ee, (a name ol’ Visliiioo.) 
Wlicii a person wishes to have this ceremony performed, lie employs a 
learned milive to recite these verses, and anotlier to examine, b) a sepa- 
rate copy, whctlicr the veises be read wiUiout mistake : if they he read 
improperly, no benefit will arise from the ceremony. If the person who 
seeks oflspring be unable to a.teud himself during the ceremony, ha 
engages some friend to hear the words in his stead. — Some verses of 
praise, addressed to Shivh, are also occasionally read in the ears of a hus< 
baud and wife who are anxious to obtain offspring. 

^ A term of respect, meaning excellent. 
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tik^yu, and even now I promise before you all, that if the 
god will give her a son, I will worship him in a most excel- 
lent manner, and my daughter-in-law will do it as long as 
she lives.’ 

There are no temples in Bengal dedicated to Kartik^yu, 
nor are any Imatres of him kept in the houses of the Hindoos 
except during a festival. 

The principal names of Kartik^yu are : Kartik^yu, or, 
he who was cherished by six females of the name of Krit- 
tika^ — Miiha-sdnu, he who commands multitudes.— Shu- 
ranunii, the six-faced. — Skundu, he who afflicts the gi- 
ants. — Ognibhoo, he who arose from Cgnee. — Goohii, he 
who preserves his troops in war, — ^Tarukiijit, he who con- 
quered Taruku. — ^Vishakhu, he who was born under the 
constellation of this name. — Shikhi-vahunu, he who rides 
on a peacock. — Shuktee-dhuru, he who wields the wea- 
pon called shuktee. — Koomarii, he who is perpetually 
young*. — Krounchu-dariinu, he who destroyed the giant 
Krouncha. 

It is said that Kartikdyti was never married, but that 
Indrh gave him a mistress named iD^viis^na. He has no 
separate heaven, nor has Giin^shu : they live with Shivu 
on mount Koilash. 

' Six stars, (belonging to nrsa ma’or) said to be the wives of six of the 
seven rishces. These females are called Krlttika. Tliey cherished Kar- 
tik^yh as soon as h^ was bom in the forest of writing-reeds, and hence 
hU name is a regular patronymic of Krittika, because they were as his 
mothers. 

* Under sixteen years of age. 
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SECTION Yllh—Ugnee. 

This god is represented as a red corpulent maii^ with eyes, 
eye-brows, beard, and hair, of a tawny colour. He rides on 
a goat ; wears a poita, and a necklace made with the fruits 
of eleocarpus ganitrus. From his body issue seven streams 
of glory, and in his right hand he holds a spear. He is tlie 
son of Kusbyupu and Cditee. 

Ognee has his forms of worship, meditation, &c. like 
other gods ; but is especially worsliipped, under different 
names, at the time of a burnt-offering, when clarified but- 
ter is presented to him. The god^ are said to have two 
mouths, viz. that of the bramhun, and of fire (Ognee). 

At the full moon in the month Maghu, w]\cn danger from 
fire is considerable, some persons worship this god before 
the image of Briimha, with the accustomed ceremonies, for 
three days. When any particular work is to be done by the 
agency of fire, as when a kiln of bricks is to be burnt, this 
god is w’orshipped ; also when a trial by ordeal is to be per- 
formed. 

Some bramhuns are distinguished by the name sagniku, 
because they use sacred fire in all the ceremonies in which 
tliis element is used, from the time of birth to the burning 
of the body after death. This fire is preserved in honour 
of the god Ognee, and to make religious ceremonies more 
meritorious ^ 

‘ There may be some reseml^lance in this to the custom of the Romans, 
in preserving a perpetual tire in the temple of Vesta. 

K 
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CgneCj as one of the guardian deities of the earth, is wor- 
shipped at the commencement of every festival. He pre- 
sides in the S. E. 

Bhrigoo, a sagnikii bramhun and a great sage, once cursed 
his guatdian deity Cgnee, because the latter had not deli- 
vered Bhrigoo’s wife from the hands of a giant, who 
attempted to violate her chastity w^hen she was in a state of 
pregnancy. The child, however, sprang from her womb, 
and reduced the giant to ashes. Bhrigoo doomed the god 
to eat every thing. Cgnee appealed to the assembled gods, 
and Brumha soothed him by promising, that whatever he 
ate should become pure. Cgnee was also once cursed by 
one of the seven rishees, who turned him into cinders, 

Crjoonu, the brother of Yoodhisthiru, at the entreaty of 
Cgnee, set fire to the forest Khunduvu, in order to cure him 
of a surfeit contracted in the following manner: — Mbrootu, 
a king, entered upon a sacrifice which occupied him twelve 
months, during the whole of which time clarified butter had 
been pouring on the fire, in a stream as thick as an ele- 
phant’s trunk : at length Cgnee could digest no more, and 
he intreated Crjoonu to burn this forest, that he might eat 
the medicinal plants, and obtain his appetite again, 

Swaha, the daughter of Ktishyupu, was married to Cgnee. 
Her name is repeated at the end of every incantation used 
at a burnt-offering, as well as in some other ceremonies. 
The reason of this honour is attributed to Cgnee’s uxori- 
ousness. 

The heaven of this god is called Cgnee-loku. His principal 
names are: — Vunhee, or, he who receives the clarified but- 
ter in the burnt-sacrifice (homii).~Vcetihotru, hr who piui- 
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fies those who perform the homu, — Dhununjiiyu, he who 
conquers (destroys) riches. — Kripeetuyonee, he who is born 
from rubbing two sticks together. — Jwulunu, he who 
burns. — Cgnec, he to whom fuel is presented. 


SECTION IX.—Picvunit. 

This is the god of the winds, and the messenger of the 
gods". His mother Cditec, it is said, prayed to her hus- 
band, that this son might be more powerful than Indru: 
her request was granted ; but Indru, liearing of tins, enter- 
ed the womb of Cditee, and cut the foetus, first into seven 
parts, and then each part into seven others. Thus Puvunu 
assumed forty-nine forms’'. He is hieditated upon as a 
white man, sitting on a deer, with a white flag in his right 
hand. 

Piivunu has no separate publie festival, neither image, 
nor temple. As otie of th(i ten guardian deities of the eartli, 
he is worshipped, with the rest, at the commencement of 
every festival. He is said to preside in the N. W. Water 
is also oft'ered to him in the daily ceremonies of the bram- 
hiins ; and, whenever a goat is offered to any deity, a service 
is paid to Vayoo, another form and name of Puviinu. In 

“ 1 can find no agreement betwixt this god and either Mercury or iEohis. 

“ ITie forty-nine points. The Hindoos have 49 instead of 32 points ; 
and the pooranGs, which contain a story on cverj' distinct feature of the 
Hindoo philosophy, have given this fable : and in the same manner all 
the elements are pci*sonified, and some remarkable story invented to ac« 
count for their peculiar properties, 

K 2 
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the work called Cdikurunu-mala, a burnt-sacrifice of tlic 
flesh of goatsy is ordered to be offered to this god. 

The following story is related of Ptivunu In the Shree- 
bhaguvutu: — On a certain occasion Narudu paid a visit to 
Soorn^roo% and excited his pride in such a manner, that he 
protested the god Puviinu could not approach his summit. 
Narudii carried the news of Soom^5roo’s insolence to Ptivu- 
nii, and advised him to go and break down the summit of 
Soom^roo; which, even to the depth of 800 miles below the 
surface^ was of solid gold. Ptivunu went, and produced 
such a tempest, that the earth trembled to its centre; and 
the mountain god, terribly alarmed, invoked Giiroorti, who 
came to his relief, and, covering the mountain with his 
wings, secured it from the wrath of Puvunii. Por twelve 
months, however, the storm raged so that the three worlds 
were hastening to destruction. The gods desired Narudu 
to prevail on Puvunu to compose the difference with Soo- 
m^roo : instead of complying with which the mischievous 
rishee went, and calling Puviinu a fool for exciting such a 
storm to no purpose, told him .that as long as Guroorii pro- 
tected the mountain with his wings,’ there was no hope; 
but that, if he would attack Soomeroo when Guroorii was 
carrying Vishnoo out on a journey, he might easily be re- 
venged. This opportunity soon occurred: all the gods 
(380,000,000) were invited to Shivii's marriage with Parvu- 
tSe, among whom were the mountains Soomeroo, Trikootu, 
Ooduyu% Cstii^, Vindhyii, Malyiivanii, Gundhiima-diinu, 

y The goat, it will be remembered, was slain in the sacrificei of 
Bacchns. 

* The moniitain of this name personihed. 

* Mountains over which the sun rises, 

^ Behinil which the sun sets, 
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Chitrukootii, MulfiyH, Nilii, Moinakti^ &c. Vislmoo, rid- 
ing on Guroorti, also went to the marriage, and all the hea- 
vens were left empty. Seizing this opportunity, Puvunu 
flew to Soomdroo, and, breaking the summit of the moun 
tain, hurled it into the sea 

Puvunu is charged with an adulterous intercourse with 
tJnjiina, the wife of K6shur(;e, a monkey. The fruit of 
this intercourse was Hiinoomanu, 

Puviinu was once inflamed with lust towards the hundred 
daughters of Kooshunabhii, a rajtirshee; and because they 
refused his offers, he entered the body of each, and pro- 
duced a curvature of the spine. They were made straight 
again by a king named Brumhu-dlittu, to whom they were 
married. 

The name of the heaven of this god is Vayoo-loku. His 
principal names are: — Shwusunu, or, he who is the giver of 
breath.^ — Spurshunu, the toucher.^Vayoo, he who 'tra- 
vels. — Matiirishwa, he who gave his mother sorrow®. — Pri- 
shudushwa, he who rides on the deer. — Gundhuvuhu, he 
who carries odours. — Ashoogu, he who goes swiftly. — 
Marootu, without whom people die. — Ntibhuswutu, he who 
moves in the air. — Puvunu, the purifier.-— Prubhiingjunu, 
the breaker, 

< Sofme of these belong to the snowy range nortJi of India, and others to 
tlie tropical range dividing south from north India. These and other 
ipouiitains are personified, and by the Hindoo are designated as tlie 
residence of the gods, and by poetical Uc^nce ranged among the inferior 
gods. 

* ‘Here it became the island of Ceylon, (Ldnka.) 

' When Indrtt cut him into fortyrnine pieces in tfic womb, 
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SECTION X.—riirooni'i. 

This is the god of the waters. His image is painted 
wdiite ; he sits on a sea-animal called mukiiru, with a rope^ 
in his right hand. 

Vuroonu’s name is repeated daily in the worship of the 
bramhuns ; but his image is never made for worship, nor 
has he any public festival or temple In Bengal. He is wor- 
shipped how'ever as one of the guardian deities of the 
earth; and also by those who farm the lakes in Bengal, 
before they go out a fishing : and in times of drought peo- 
ple repeat his name to obtain rain^. 

A story of this god is contained in the Pudmu pooranu 
to this purport : — Raviinu was once carrying an unadee-lingii 
from Himaliiyu to Liinka^ in order that he might accom- 
plish all his ambitious schemes against the gods : for it was 
the property of this stone, also called kamu'-lingii, to grant 
the worshipper all his desires, whatever they might be. 
Shivii, how^ever, when permitting Ravunti to remove this 
his image to Lunka, made him promise, that wherever he 
suffered it to touch the ground, there it should remain. 

' This weapon is called pashh, and has this property, that whomsoever 
it catches, it binds so fast that he can never get loose. All the gods, gi- 
ants, rakshhstis, Ac. learn the use of this weapon. 

« At the time of a drought, it is common for bramhhns to sit in crowd* 
by the sides of the Ganges, or any other river, and address their prayers 
to this god. A bramhhn once informed me, that he remembered when 
Krishnh-Chhndrh, the raja of Nhvh-Aweeph, gave presents to vast mullU 
tildes of bramhhns thus employed ; and that, in the midst of their prayers, 
Throonh sent a ^ilentiful supply of rain. 

** Ceylon. 

i Kamh means desire. 
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When the gods saw that Ravunu was carrying this stone to 
Liinka, all the heavens were in a state of agitation : for the 
gods knew, that If Ravunu could be permitted to accom- 
plish his wishes, neither Indru nor any other god would 
continue on his throne. Council after council was held, 
and applications made to different gods in vain. It was at 
last resolved that Vuroonu should enter the belly of Ravu- 
nu, who would thereby be compelled to set the stone down, 
while discharging his urine Vuroonu accordingly entered 
the belly of Ravunu, as he was carrying the lingu on his 
head ; and the latter soon began to feel the effects of his 
visit. His belly swelled prodigiously: — he proceeded how- 
ever on his journey, till at last he could wait no longer. 
At this moment Indrti, in the form of an old bramhun, 
meeting him, Ravunu, after asking who he was, and where 
he was going, entreated him to hold the lingu for a short 
time, promising to bestow on him the greatest favours ; to 
which the bramhun consented, agreeing to hold the stone 
an hour, but no longer. Ravunu told him he would not 
detain him lialf that time ; and squatted on lus hams to rid 
liimself of Vuroonu. After he had thus sat for four hours, 
the bramluin, complaining he could hold the stone no 
longer, threw it down — when the lower part sunk into the 
world of the hydras, and the top is said to be visible to this 
day at Voidyu-nat’hu, a place in the zillah of Beerbhoom, 
where the river Khursoo is believed to have arisen from 
the urine of this enemy of the gpds h Ravunu, when he 

^ Ravtinli could not hold the Hugh ^vhile in this act, as a person hereby 
becotnea unclean until he has bathed. This is tlic strict rule of the shag> 
ti h : at present, however, should a person, in the midst of his worship, h« 
compelled to discharge urine, he docs not bathe, but only changes his 
clotiica. 

' The Hindoos do not drink the water of tliis river, but bathe in and 
Hrmk the water of a pool there, which they hav-e t ailed NOvCi-gUnga, 

Jhe Nc\n Giinga. 
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arose^ and saw what had taken place, went home full of 
rage and disappointment : some accounts add, that he went 
and fought with the gods in the most furious manner. 

The heaven of this god, called Vuroon&-loku, is 800 
miles in circumference, and was formed by Vishwuktirma, 
the divine architect. In the centre is a grand canal of pure 
water. Viiroonii, and his queen Varoonee, sit on a throne 
of diamonds; and around them the court, among whom are 
Shmoodru, Ghnga, and other river gods and goddesses 
the twelve Adityus, and other deities; the hydras; Oira- 
vHtti; the doity&s; the danhvtis, &c. The pleasures of this 
heaven consist in the gratification of the senses, as in the 
heavens of Indru and others. There does not seem to be a 
vestige of any thing here, but what would exactly meet the 
wishes of a libertine. 

scene in the heaven qf Furoowit ;—Nimee, a king, invited 
VBshisht’hu to pi^side as priest over the ceremonies at a 
sacrifice he was about to perform. V&shisht'hu, being 
engaged at that time as priest to perform a sacrifice for 
some other king, from whom he expected very large 
presents, excused himself for the present ; when Nimee, 
after using entreaty in vahi, employed another sage as priest. 
Viishisth^hu, having concluded the sacrifice in which he 
was engaged, proceeded to the palace of Nimee ; but hear- 
ing that the king had employed another priest, was filled 
with rage, and pronounced a curse on the king, by which 
he was reduced to ashes. Before the curse took effect, 
however, the king cursed Vushisht^hfi, and reduced his 
body also to ashes. The soul of Vushisht’hu ascended to 
BrBmha, to enquire how he was to procure a body again. 

« Among these deities are Inclnded gods of wells, pools, lakes, basins, 
wbirlpoois, 
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Br^imha said, ^Go to tbe gods V&roonu and Sdoryt^.’ 
He went, and obtained his body in the followiag manner ; 
Sd5ryti, captivated with the sight of OorvushSe, a courtezan, 
as she was dancing in Indrh’s heaven, invited her to 
house. As she was going, Vuroonu met her, and became 
enamoured of her also. (Here the story becomes too filthy 
to be written.*—— ] From the inflamed passions of these 
two gods, Cgtistyu, an eminent ascetic, wbs born, and 
yushisht’hti, one of the most exalted o%the Hindoo saints, 
obtmned a new body. The priests who had been employed 
by Nimee, fearing they should lose all employment here* 
after if they suffered the king thus to perish, at the ‘dose 
of the sacrifice formed from the ashes a young man, 
to whom they gave the name of Jiinuku; who becanxc 
the father of SSSta, tlie wife of Ramu. 

The meaning of the name Vuroonu is, he who surrounds. 
■^This god is also called PrucheSta, or the wise. — Pasliee, 
he who holds a rope. — Yadfisang-phtee, the lord of tl;e 
watery tribes.— OppUtee, the lord of waters. 


SECTION XI.— Fumtt, 

This god Is called the holy king, who judges the dead. 
His image is that of a green man, with red garments; in- 
flamed eyes ; having a crown on his he^d, and a flower stuck 
in his hair"; sitting on a buffaloe, with a club in his right 

* It it very commoaio see a flawer, which has been |»re«ented to an 
image, ttack in the bimch of hair vdiich the Hindoos tie behind the head. 
Thb hi done npder the Idea that the flower has some virtue in it* Severat 
•hastrhs preserihe this practice, and promise rewards to the person who 
plaeea te his hsir flowers wbiob have bees presented to his guardian 
deity, or to any other god, 


1 . 
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hand. His dreadful teeth, grim aspect, and terrific shnpc^ 
fill the inhabitants of the three worlds with terror. 

An annual festival is held in honour of Y&mu on the 
second day of the moon^s increase in the month KartikQ, 
when an image of clay is made, and worshipped with the 
usual ceremonies for one day, and then thrown into the 
river. No bloody sacrifices are offered to this god. 

Yum& is also worshipped at the commencement of other 
festivals, as one of the ten guardian deities of the earth. 
He presides in the South. 

Every day the Hindoos offer water to Yumu, in the cere- 
mony called turpunii, as well as annually on the 14th of 
th|i month CgrUhayunfi, when they#repeat several of his 
names. 

At the time of other festivals the Hindoos sometimes 
make an image of the mother of Yhmu• **, and worship it. 
At other times childrei^ in plajr make this image, and pre- 
tend to worship it, 

On the first of the month Kartikd, a curious ceremony 
takes place in every part of Bengal : — the unmarried girls of 
each house engage a near relation to dig a small pjt near 
the front of the house, at the four corners of which they 
sow rice, or parley, or wheat, and plant some stalks of the 
plantain or other tree : they also plant other branches in 
the midst of the pit. The place being thus prepared, every 
morning for a month these girls, after putting on cleap ap- 

• A very old troinan, who is at the tame time a great teold, is otlUd by 

the Hindoos the moiher of Ybmtt. 
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'l^rel, and sprinkling their heads with the water of tha 
Ganges to purify themselves^ present flowers^ &c. to Yiim& 
by the side of this small pit, repeating an incantation. 
Each day they put a single koureep in an earthen pot, and 
at the end of the ceremony present the thirty kourees to 
the person who dug the pit. They perform this ceremony 
to procure from Yumu either husbands, or sons, or happi>* 
ness, and also that they may escape punishment after death. 

I have heard of some Hindoos, who, rejecting the vwor- 
ship of other gods, worship only Yumii ; alleging that their 
future state is to be determined only by Yumii, and that 
they have nothing therefore to hope or to fear from any 
beside him. 

Yumii is judge of the dead. He is said to hold a court, 
in which he presides as judge, and has a person to assist 
him, called Chitrii-gooptii^ who keeps an account of the 
actions of men. A number of officerS’Ere also attached to 
the court, who bring the dead to be judged. If the deceas<*> 
ed persons have been wicked, Yumii sends them to their 
particular hell; or if good, to some place of happiness. The 
poor Hindoos, at the hour of death, sometimes fancy they 
see Yumii’s officers, in a frightful shape, coming to fetch 
them away. 

Yiimu is ssud to reside at Yumaluyti, on the south side of 
the ea^th^ All souls, wherever the persons die, are sup- 

» Shells from the Maldivc islands, which pass for money^ in Bcngah 
Blore than six thousand of these shells may be bought for a roopee. 

% That is, he who paints In secret; or, he who writes the fates of men 
in -ecret. 

t One Hindoo sometimea jokes with another, by asking him Where he 
h^folng, as he seems to be proceeding southwards. 
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posed to go to y umti in four hours and forty minutes ; and 
a dead body cannot be burnt till that time have elapsed* 

The following account of YQmalfiyli, and of VoitJir&n€J, 
the river to be crossed after death, is taken from the Muhab* 
hariith: — ^After Brfimha had created the three worlds, viz. 
heaven, earth, and pathlu, he recollected that a place for 
judgment, and for the punishment of the wicked, was want- 
ing. He therefore called Vishw&kurma, the architect of 
fte gods, and gave him orders to prepare a very superb 
palace* Opposite the south door Vishwtkkurma made four 
pits for the punishment of the wicked. Three other doors 
were reserved for the entrance of the good, that they might 
not see the place of punishment when they went to be 
judged. Brumha, taking with him the gundh&rvus, the 
giants, &c. went to see the place, and gave it the name of 
SunjSe-vilnCe. The gundhurvus asked Brumha to give 
them this beautiful palace. Brumha asked them if they 
were willing to inflict the punishments on the wicked : to 
which they replied in the negative. The giants were next 
^bout to seize the place by force; to prevent wliich Briimha 
ordered Vishwukturma to form a vast trench around, and to 
fill it with water, which became the river Voiturunec^ 
Brhmha next ordered Cgnee to enter the river, and the 
waters became hot. Having thus surrounded the hall of 
judgment with a river of boiling water, the creator ordered, 
that after death each one should be obliged to swim across. 
Tills, however, subjected the good to punishment : to pre- 
vent which it was ordained, that the offering of a black 
cow to a bramhun should cool the river, and render the 
person’s passage easy*. It was still necessary, that some 

* 1 do not fuid that the Hindoos tiave aav ferrymen, like Cltaroo, or 
h.iat to cross this river; though they talk of crowing it by Jayiog boM of 
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OFie should occupy this place, and judge the dead} and 
Brhmha assigned this work to Y&miL 

The Ramayunu contains the following story about YS* 
m&; — Soon after Gunga came down to the earth, YSimu was 
very angry with the gods, as she left him nothing to do in 
his office of judge ; all the people, however sinful, through 
her power ascending to heaven. His officers, in a rage, 
were about to give up their places, and leave him. On ap- 
plying to Indru, he advised him not to place his messen- 
gers in any situation where the wind, passing over Gunga, 
blew; for that all persons touched even by the wind of this 
sacred river had all their sins removed, and would go to 
lieaven'. 

Many other stories are to be found in the pooran&s, 
some of them supposed to be related by persons who have 
been at Yumaltiyu: the two following are of this descrip- 
tion« — In a certain village lived two persons of the same 
name; one of whom had lived out his whole time, the 
other had many years to live. Chitru-gooptu, examining 
his register, se .t Yumu*s messengers to fetch the person 
whose appointed time was expired : the messengers went, 
but brought the wrong person. On re-examining his re- 
cords, Chitrh-gooptu found out the mistake, and directed 
the officers to hasten back with the soul before the rela- 
tions had burnt the body. While at Yumaluyu, this person 
looked all around, and saw, in one place, the punishments 

tUe tail of Ike black cow wkich they offered in order to obtain a safe 
pasiagc. It is very common in Bengal for a herdsman to cross a river by 
taking bold of a cow's tail. 

^ Whatever the Hindoos may think of Ghnga'i taking away their aios, 
it is tcknowiedged by all, that the Inhabitants who live on the banks of 
the Ganges arc the most corrupt and profligate of all the Hindoos. 
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inflictnlQn tl)e wicked: Yiiinii’s cfficen were chaiitisivi' 
some, by ci^ting thenti into pits of ordure; others, by throw*- 
ing them into the arms of a red hot image of a woman*; 
ot^rs, by making their bellies immensely large, and their 
memths as small as the eye of a needle; others, by feeding 
tbem with red hot balls; others^ by throwing them into 
pits filled with devouring worms and inserts, or with fire. 
In other places he saw those who had practised severe mor** 
tifications living in a state of the greatest magnificence ; 
imd women who had been burnt on the funeral pile, sitting 
with their husbands, enjoying the greatest delights. As 
he was coming away, he saw preparations making for the 
reception of some one in the highest style of grandeur, and 
asked the messengers who was to enjoy this. The messen> 
gers replied that it was for one of his neighbours, a very 
holy man, whose appointed time was nearly expired; smd 
who, in fact, died soon afterwards. 

A story very similar to this is often related of a person 
named Bulbramu, of the voidyu cast, who lived some years 
ago at ChoopSe, near Nudeeya. This man, to al.1 appear- 
ance, died ; and was lying by the side of the Ganges, while 
his relations were collecting the wood and other materials 
to burn the body. Before the fire was lighted, however, 
the body began to move, and in A little while the dead man 
arose, and told hU friends of his having been carried b]r 
mistake to Yumal&yJi,' where he saw terrific sights of the 
punishments of the wicked. This man lived fifteen years 
after this journey to Yiunh’s palace. 

* This inutrument nsed for the punUhmeiit of adultereri* Wbea 

Ray&nti was carrylug off S^ta by force, Khe reminded him, that for this 
crime bo i^roald have to go into tim burning arms of tbU losai* afto;r 
death. 
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TKc following story was invented, no doubt, in order to 
check ex&ssive sorrow for deceased relations. — A rich 
braTnhhn had only one son, who grew up to manhood, and 
was loved almost to distraction by his parents*. This son, 
however, died in his youth, and his wife was burnt with him 
on the funeral pile. The father and mother were so over- 
whelmed Virith distress, that for years they refused all com- 
fort. During this time an old servant, who had served the 
bramhtiin many years, and had eaten of his food^, died, and, 
for his merit, was made one of Yumii’s officers. This man 
was going one day to fetch the soul of some one from the 
village where he had once lived, and saw his former master 
weeping by the side of the road for the loss of his son. 
Assuming his old form, he raised up his master, and endea- 
voured to comfort him, but in vain. He then told him, 
that he was become one of Yumu's officers, on account of 
the merit he had obtained by serving him (the bramhiin), 
and eating of his food; and that now, to remove his sorrow, 
he would take him and shew him his son. The old man 
got on his bnck, and the officer immediately carried him to 
the residence of YQmft, and shewed him his son and daugh- 
ter-in-law in the greatest happiness, surrounded with every 
iteMght, playing at chess. But the son, having lo t all affec- 
tion for his parent, would not even look at him, iiougli 
exhorted to it by his wife. He replied, that in numerous 
transmigrations it was very likely that this old man might 

* The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to children, especi- 
ally to sonsi to the greatest excess. — ^They are amazed at the supposed 
want of affection in Europeans, who leaye their parents in order to tra- 
verse foreign, enyatries; spme of them wltl^out the hope of ever seeing 
them again. 

^ It is a very tneiitbrious action for a shoodrh to eat the leavings of a 
bramKhnl Hence a shdddrh will sert'c g bramhhn for rather less wagei 
than another person. 
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\ihre been hii son again and again. The old mah was so 
incensed, to see that his daughter-in-law had mote affection 
for him than his own son, for whom he was dying with 
grief, that he desired the constable to carry him back. The 
old bramh£in8S would not believe that her sou’s affections 
were thus alienated from them ; the constable, therefore, 
carried her also to see him ; but she met with the same treat*- 
ment. They both immediately renounced their grief for a 
son who had lost all his filial affection, and resolved to 
think no more about him. 

Other stories abound in the pooraniis respecting Yumh, 
some of which relate to disputes betwixt the messengers of 
this god and those of some other god, about the soul of a 
departed person, whether it shall be happy or miserable. 
1 insert two of these stories: — ^When the sage OnimandlivyU 
was a child of five years old, he put a straw into the tail of 
a locust, and let it fly away. In advanced years, while once 
employed in performing religious austerities, he was seized 
as a thief by the officers of justice, and, as he gave no an- 
swer on his trial, the king took it for granted that he was 
guilty, and ordered him to be impaled. After he had been 
knpaled four years, his body had undergone no change, 
and,'though he appeared perfectly insensible to human ob- 
jects, he was evidently alive. The king, being informed of 
this, was filled wjith astonishment, and declared that he was 
certainly some great ascetic, equal to one of the gods. 
then immediately ordered him to be taken down; but in 
endeavouring to extract the wood upon which he had been 
impaled, it broke within his body. The sage was then 
suffered to depart, and, after some time, liis religious ab- 
straction was interrupted; though his mind had been so 
set upon his god, that neither impaling him for foitf year6> 
nor stakf ufithin his body, had disturbed his 
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intcTise devotion. On awaking from this state he discovered 
what had been done to him^ and that he had suffered all 
this from the hands of Yumu, for having pierced the locust 
when he was a child. He was exceedingly angry with 
Yurnli for such unrighteous judgment. To punish a person 
for a sin committed at the age of five years, and for so small 
a crime to impale him for four years, was what he could 
not bear. He then cursed Yumu, and doomed him to be 
born on earth, and to take the name of Vidoorii, the son of 
a servant girl in the house of the mother of V^dti-vyasu.-^ 
How the administration of justice in the other world was 
carried on after Yum& assumed human birth, this story 
does not relate. — What an excellent religion for a wicked 
man : the criminal can punish his judge ! 

Ojamilu had committed the most enormous crimes, hav- 
ing killed cows and bramhfins, drank spirits, and lived in 
the practice of evil all his days. He had four sons ; the 
name of one was Narayunti. In the hour of death Cjamilu 
wa^ extremely thirsty, and thus called to his son: ^Nara- 
yunu, Naray&nu, Narayunu, give me some water.' After his 
decease, the niessengers of Yumu seized him, and were 
about to drag him to a place of punishment, when Vish- 
noo's messengers came to rescue him. A furious battle 
ensued, but Vishnoo’s messengers were victorious, and car- 
ried off Cjamilu to Voikooutu, the heaven of Vishnoo. The 
messengers of YUmu, enraged, returned to their master, 
threw their clothes and staves at his feet, and declared that 
they would serve him no longer, as they got nothing but 
disgrace in all they did. Yumu ordered Chitru-gooptu, 
the recorder, to examine his books. He did so, and re- 
ported that this Cjamiia had been a most notorious sinner^ 
and that it was impossible for him to reckon up his sins, 
they were so numerous. Yiimu hastened to Voikoontii, 

' M 
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and demanded of Vishnoo an explanation of this afiair. 
Vishnoo reminded him, that however wicked this mail 
might have been, he had repeated the name Narayunu in 
his last moments; and that he (Yurnii) ought to know, that 
if a man, either when laughing, or by accident, or in anger, 
or even in derision, repeated the name of Vishnoo, he 
would certainly go to heaven, though, like Cjamilii, covered 
with crimes, he had not a single meritorious deed to lay in 
the balance against them. — ^This is the doctrine that is uni- 
versally maintained by the great body of the Hindoos : 
hence, when a person in a dying situation is brought down 
to the river side, he is never exhorted to repentance, but is 
urged in his last moments to repeat the names of certain 
gods, as his passport to heaven. A Hindoo shopkeeper 
one day declared to the author, that he should live in the 
practice of adultery, lying, &c. till death ; and that then, 
repeating the name of Krishnu, he should, without diffi- 
culty, ascend to heaven. How shocking this sentiment ! 
How dreadful this mistake ! 

Description of the heaven of Yuma, from the Mukahhariitu. 
This heaven, formed by Vishwukurma, is 800 miles in cir- 
cumference. From hence arc excluded the fear of enennes, 
and sorrow both of body and mind; the climate is mild 
and salubrious; and each one is rewarded in kind, according 
to his wwks : thus he, who has given much away on earth, 
receives a far greater quantity of the same things in heaven; 
he who has not been liberal, will have other kinds of 
happiness, and will see food, houses, lands, but will 
receive nothing. AH kinds of excellent food are here 
heaped up into mountains*. To this heaven have been 
raised a great number of Hindoo kings, whose natnes are 

* This ems to be a Heaven for glattoas ! 
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given in the Muhabhartitu. The pleasures of this heaven 
are like those of Indru-poorh : the senses are satiated with 
gratifications as gross as the writer of this pooranU^ the 
licentious Vyasii, could make them. 

Yumu married Vijiiyu, the daughter of VeSrti, a bram- 
hiin. The Bhbvishyut pooranii contains the following 
story respecting this marriage : — ^Yiimii was so pleased with 
this female, on account of her having performed the Bood- 
hashtiimge vrutu, that he appeared to her, and offered her 
marriage. She was alarmed at the sight of this s ranger, 
and asked him who he was. When she found it was 
Ytimu, the judge of the dead, who was thus paying hit 
addresses to her, she was filled with terror. Yumu calmed 
her fears, and permitted her to acquaint her brother; as he 
would be full of distress after her departure, if he were left 
in ignorance. Her brother old her she was certainly mad: 
— What, to be married to Yumu! A fine husband truly!' 
She however consented, and Yumu conveyed her to his 
palace, but charged her never to go to the southwards. 
She suspected that there Yumu had another favourite, and 
would not be satisfied till he had explained to her, that his 
reasons for forbidding her to go southwards were, that 
there the wicked were punished, and that she would not be 
able to bear so dreadful a sight. All these warnings, how- 
ever, were given in vain : while Yiirnu was one day busy, 
she took another female or two, and went southwards, till 
the cries of the damned had nearly terrified her o distrac- 
tion : to add to the horror of the scene, she s w her 
mother in torments. On her return, Yumu found her in a 
state of the greatest distress, and soon discovered the 
cause. She insisted on Ytimu’s delivering her mother that 
very day, or he should sec her face no more. Yumu de- 
clared this to be impossible; that her own bad conduct had 

M 2 
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brought her there, and that she could only be delivered, 
according to the forms of the shastru, after suffering the 
punishment due to her. Vijuyu became , impatient and 
clamorous; till Yvimii told her, that if she could get the 
merit of the BoodhastumS^ vrutu transferred to her by 
some one, she might deliver her mother. Yumti further 
informed her, that on earth a certain queen, who had per- 
formed the Boodhashtumee vrutu, had been three days in 
the pains of child-birth; and that, if she would perform a 
certain ceremony, which he described to her, the queen 
would be delivered, and would in return transfer the merits 
of this vriitu to her mother, who w^ould immediately be de- 
livered from torments. Vijuyu took this advice, and thus 
procured the deliverance of her mother from hell. 

Y&m&’s principal names are: Dhtirmu-raju, or, the holy 
king. — Pitriputee, the lord of the ancients. — Sumuvurttee, 
he who judges impartially. — Pr^tu-rat, the lord of the dead. 
— Kritantu, the destroyer. — Yumoona-bhrata, the brother of 
Yumoona*. — Shumunu, he who levels all. — Yumu-rat, the 
chief of the fourteen Yumus^. — Yurnu, he who takes out 
of the world. — Kalii, time.— Dundudhurii, he who holds 
the rod of punishment. — Shraddhb-d^vu, the god of the 
ceremonies paid to deceased ancestors; or, he who eats hi^ 
share of the shraddhu. — ^Voiviisw&tii, the son of Vivusw^ut, 
or SSoryti. — Cntiiku, he who kills, or puts an end to life. 

^ The river Yamoona. 

^ Ytima has tint teen assistants, whoite names arc here given as difTciiui 
names of this judge of Uie dead. 
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SECT. XIL— The WarsHpofthe^^HoitqfHea^^ 

Turn Hindoos^ like other idolatrous nations, have gone 
into the worship of the heavenly bodies. The planets, the 
constellations, the signs of the zodiac, the stars in general, 
the star Canopus % the star Kalb-poorooshu, &c. have all 
been deified, and are worshipped with appropriate forms of 
petition, praise, &c. some of them at the festivals of other 
gods, and o hers at different times. The constellations are 
worshipped separately at the births of children, as well, as 
at the anniversaries of these births till the time of death. 

Some persons suppose, that the worship of the elements 
was the primitive idolatry of the Hindoos, and that of heroes 
the invention of later times. It is plain, however, that the 
v^dus, supposed to be the most ancient of the Hindoo 
writings, countenance the worship of deified heroes. These 
books contain accounts of Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivu, and 
most of the other deities. A paragraph in the Rig-v6d& 
speaks of the gods choosing Indru to be their king, whom 
they placed on a throne fancifully constructed with texts of 
the v^dQ; (amongst all the gods none are charged with 
greater crimes than Indrti, who seduced the wife of his 
spiritual guide :} indeed from a variety of facts it is highly 
probable, that to the V4^dus we are to attribute the founds* 
tion of this whole fabric of superstition. These books 
contain prayers to procure the destruction of enemies, as 
well as encourage the burning of widows alive"*, which is 

* Called by Uie Hindooi the safe. 

" O fire, let these woneo, with bodies aaoiated with gbee, eyes 
(coloured) with tUbium aad void of tears, enter the parent of water, that 
they may not be separated from their husbands, may be in union with 
excellent husbands, be linleSf*, and be jewels among women.* 
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fiurely a far greater crime than any thing clone in the pre- 
sence of the Images of llamti or Krishna. The ancient 
idolatry, therefore, seei#s to have been as corrupt as any 

thing practised at present. Is it not probable that the 

horrid worship of Moloch was really that of the element 
uf fire ? 

I do not find, however, that the heavenly bodies are 
w’orshipped on the tops of houses, as appears to have been 
the case among those nations from whom the Jews learnt 
their idolatry. It is said of Manasseh, that ‘ he worshipped 
all the host of heaven, and served them.’ Josiah, the son of 
Manasseh, put down all that burnt incense unto Baal, to the 
sun, and to the moon, and to the planets, and to all the host 
of heaven. By the prophet Jeremiah God threatens, that 
the people shall bring out the bones of the king of Judah, 
of the princes, priests, prophets, and people; and adds, 
‘ And they shall spread them before the sun, the moon, 
and all the host of heaven, whom they have served ; they 
shall not be gathered nor be buried ; they shall be for dung 
upon the face of the earth.’ By the prophet Zephaniah, 
God threatens to cut off* them ‘ that worship the host of 
heaven upon the house-tops.’ Stephen, in rehearsing the 
history of the children of Israel before the Jewish council, 
declares, that God formerly gave up their forefathers to 
worship the host of heaven; and mentions among other 
objects of worship the star of the god Remphan. 

This worship, which has been so general among heathen 
nations, seems to have originated in judicial astrology, and 
in the belief that the heavenly bodies have a great influ- 
ence upon human events. Hindoos, whose birth under a 
supposed evil planet has been ascertained, are often filled 
with mclaiu-holy; some abjiudon themselves to despair, 
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earoledi of wlist becomes of an existence connected with 
such omens. The reader will peweive, in reading the ac- 
count of Saturn, to what a deg#(fllie Hindoos dread the 
influence of this planet^ espectal|f fg the time when it is in 
a certain sign. Against fea^« nf this kind the prophet 
Jeremiah warned the Jews : ‘Learn not the way of the hea- 
then^ and be not dismayed at the signs of heaven, for the 
heathen are dismayed at them/ 


SECT. XIII*— -Tfce Worship of the Nine GruhiU^ or 
Planets. 

At the great festivals a small offering is presented to all 
the planets at once ; but except on these occasions they are 
never worshipped together. They are, however, frequently 
worshipped separately by the sick or unfortunate, who sup- 
pose themselves to be under the baneful influence of some 
planet. At these times t^ie nine planets are worshipped, 
one after the other, in regular succession. The ceremonies 
consist of the common forms of worship before other 
images, and close with a burnt-offering to each planet. 

To Sooryu are offered in the burnt-sacrifice small pieces 
of the shrub Urku^; to Chundru, those of the pulashu^; to 
Mars, those of the kh&diru^ ; to Mercury, those of the up- 
.amargu^; to Jupiter, those of the iishwutt'hu*'; to Venus, 
those of the ooroomburu; to Saturn, those of the shumee*; 

* These stars are called gr&hfis, because they make known te peo)>le 
good and evil. 

' Ascleplas glgantisr* t Butea fVondosa. 

^ Mimosa catechu. ‘ Acliyranthes aspera. 

Finis ri^ligiosa. ‘ Mimosa albidn. 
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to Ralioo, blades of d55m grass| and to K^tooj bladas of 
kooshli grass. 

In honour of Sodry^ Wriled rice^ mixed with molassei^ ia 
burnt; milk is to be mixed with the rice oflered to CKua- 
dr&; with that to Mars, curds; with that to Mercury, cla- 
rihed butter: to Jupiter is offered frumenty; to Venus, 
boiled rice alone; to Saturn, various kinds of food; to 
Rahoo, goat’s flesh or fish ; to K^too, blood from the ear of 
a goat^ mixed with rice. 

The imi^e of Sodryfi is to be a round piece of mixed 
metal, twelve fingers in diameter ; that of Chtindru is to be 
like a half moon, a cubit from end to end ; that of Mars, a 
triangular piece of metal measured by the thickness of six 
fingers; that of Mercury, a golden bow measuring the 
thickness of two fingers from one extremity to the other ; 
that of Jupiter, like a flower of the w^ater-lily; that of 
Venus, a four-square piece of silver; that of Saturn, an 
iron scymitar; that of Rahoo, an iron mtiktiru; and that of 
K^too, an iron snake. 

The fees accompanying the worship of 'the different pla- 
nets are various: at that of S65ry&, a milch cow; of Chhn- 
diik, a shell ; id Mars, a bull ; of Mercury, a morsel of 
goM; of Jupiter, a piece of cloth; of Venus, a horse; of 
Saturn, a black cow ; of Rahoo, a piece of iron ; and oi 
K^too, a goat. 

When the oflMating bramhUn performs the worship o 
separate {lAanets, he must put on vestments of divers colours 
and offi^r difftrent kinds of flowers. 
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SECT. XrV.— Htfuee”', the Sm^ 

This god, the son of Ktishyupu, the sage, is painted red. 
He holds a water-lily in each hand, and rides in a chariot 
dliwn by seven yellow*' horses^ 

Rhvee, as one of the planets, is worshipped only at the 
great festivals. The Jyotish-tutwu says, that if a person 
be bom under the planet Rtivee, he will possess an anxious 
mind, be subject to disease and other sufferings, be an 
exile, a prisoner, and endure much sorrow from the loss of 
his wife, children, and property. 

This god has been already noticed under the name of 
SdGrytk: but in that account several particulars were 
omitted by mistake; and which I insert here, though they 
properly belong to another (orm of this idol. — While bath- 
ing, the Hindoos repeat certain incantations, in order to 
bring the w^aters of all the holy places in the heaven of tliis 
god into the spot where they are standing, and thus obtain 
the merit of bathing not only in Gunga, but in all the sa- 
cred rivers, &c. in the heaven of Sooryu. After bathing 
too the Hindoos make their obeisance to this god in a 
standing posture ; the more devout draw up their joined 
hands to the forehead, gaze at the sun, make prostration 
to him, and then turn round seven times, repeating certain 
forms of petition and praise. On these occasions they hold 
up water in their joined hands, and then *pour out a driuk- 
oflfeiing' to the sun. 

When the terrific being which sprung out of Shivli’s 

■ Hence R&vee^vsrb, or Smidey. 

■ Koc freen, mentioned by Mr. Maurice* 

N 
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buach of hair went with all the bh00tli% to destroy 
Dhkshh's sacrifice, all the gods being present this monster 
seized on Sddryti and knocked out his teeth: in conse^ 
quence> at the time of worship, only soft things, as fioui, 
&c. are now offered to this god, such as a toothless old man 
might eat. 

Sdoryu is charged in the Milhabhartkt& with ravishing 
Koontee, a virgin, from whence Kurnnh, a giant, was born. 


SECT. XV. — Somu^y or (^imdruy the Moon. 

Thb image of Somu is that of a white man, drawn by 
ten horses, or sitting on the water-lily. With his right 
hand he is giving a blessing, and in the other he holds a 
club. 

In the work called Cdhikurunu-mala, a sacrifice is orr 
dered to be performed to Somij, and the worshipper is 
promised a place in the heaven of this god. 

All the Hindoo ceremonies are regulated by the rising or 
setting, the waxing or waning of the moon. The Jyotish- 
t&twu says, 4f a person be born under the planet Somu, he 
will have many friends ; will possess elephants, horses, and 
palanqueens ; be honourable and powerful ; will live upon 
excellent food, rest on superb couches, &c.’ 

A race of Hindoo kings are said to have descended from 
Somh by RohinSgP, and are called the children of the moon. 


Heace SomWartt, or Monday* 


The Hyadts. 
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The first of these was Boodhii^ md the forty-sixth Yood- 
hist’hiru. 

This god on a certain occasion was forcibly carried away 
by Gurooru, the bird on which Vishnoo rides, and delivered 
up to the giants. The giants, anxious to become immortal 
as well as the gods, promised Gurooru that if he would 
bring the moon by force, so that they might drink the 
nectar supposed to exist in the bright parts of that planet, 
they would deliver his mother from the curse pronounced 
against her by her son Oroonh^ by which she had been 
doomed to become the slave of her sister. Gurooru soon 
seized the god, and placed him trembling among the as- 
sembled giants; but while the latter were gone to bathe, 
and prepare for partaking of the waters of immortality, 
Indrii arrived and delivered the captive, and thus disap- 
pointed these implacable enemies of the gods. 

Spmu is charged with seducing the wife of Vrihusputee, 
hts preceptor. See p. 93. 

The chief names of this god are: Somii, or, he from 
whom the water of immortality springs. — Himangshoo, he 
whose beams are cooling. — Chundru, he at whose rising 
people rejoice. — Hindoo, the great. — Koomoodu-banduinui, 
the friend of the flower Koomoodu**. — ^Vidhoo, he who 
causes the gods to drink the water of life. — Soodhangshoo, 
he whose rays are as the water of life.— OshiidheSshu, the 
lord of medicinal plants. — ^Nishaputee, the lord of night. — 
tJbjfi, he who was born from the waters. — ^Joivatrikfi, the 
preserver of men. — Glou, he who decreases.— Mrigranku, 


^ Nymphoea lotus. After the rising of the moon this flower it said hy 
the Hlndoos-to expand. 

N 2 
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he on whose lap sits a deer'. — ^Kulanldhee^ he with whom 
are the kiilas'.— Dwijhrajh, the chief of the bramhhns. — 
NlikshhtT^shti^ the. lord of the planets. — Kshhpakurui he 
who illumines the night. 


SECT. XVL—Miingulu^, or Mars. 

This god is painted red j rides on a sheep ; wears a red 
necklace^ and garments of the same colour; and has four 
arms: in one hand he holds a weapon called shuktee; with 
another he is giring a blessing ; with another forbidding 
fear; and in the fourth he holds a club. 

^If a person be bom under the planet Mungulu, he will 
be full of anxious thoughts, be wounded with offensive 
weapons, be imprisoned, be oppressed with fear from rob- 
bers, fire, &c. and will lose his lands, trees, and good 
name/-— /t/orisA-tuftcil, 


SECT. XVII.-— DoodAit", or Meratry. 

This god has four arms; in one hand he holds the discus, 
in another a club, in another a scymitar, and with the 

' See a story of the birUi of Boodhh in the following page. 

• RtUa U the oae 16tli part of the disk of the .moon, vis. that quantity 
which it increases or decreases in one day. 

* Mhngiiltt«varh, or Toesday. Mhnghlh is also called Ungariiktt, or, he 
who travels; Koojh, the son of thf earth; and Lohitangtt, the blood- 
coloured. 

** Boodhh-vartt| or Wednesday* The meaning of Boodhh Is, die wise* 
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fourth U befitbwing a blessing. He rides on a lion ; is of 
a placid countenance; and wears yellow garments. 

The following is an account of the birth of Boodhb :~Ou 
a certain occasion Vrihhspiitee, the spiritual guide of the 
gods^ made a great feast, to which he invited all the gods* 
Chhndrti was present among the rest ; who, during the fes- 
tival, fell in love with Tara, the wife of Vrih&sphtee« Not 
knowing how to accomplish his wishes, after his return 
home he invited VrihtLspiitee to a sacrifice, begging him to 
bring his wife with him. VrihUsphtee and his wife pro- 
ceeded to the palace of Chundrh, but saw no preparations 
for the sacrifice. The former expressing his surprise at 
this circumstance, Chundru told him that the sacrifice was 
unavoidably delayed, and advised him to return for a short 
time to his devotions, leaving his wife at his house. Vri- 
htxsputec consented, and during his absence Chundru disho- 
noured the wife of his spiritual guide ; who on his return, 
finding his wife pregnant, cursed Chundru, and hurled him 
into the sea, where he continued like a cinder, leaving the 
earth in darkness for two khlptis, or 864,000,000 years. 
Vrihusputee compelled his wife to deliver herself, and, oh 
the birth of the child Boodhb, reduced her to ashes. 
Brumha afterwards raised her from her ashes, and, thus pu- 
rified, Vrihiisputee took her to his embraces again. Sli- 
moodru, (the sea,) incensed at his son for this horrid crime 
of dishonouring the wife of his divine teacher, disinherited 
him. Chundru then applied to his sister LfikshmSS*, the 
wife of Vishnoo, by whose power part of his sin was re- 

He it also called RouUln^yti, the son of Rohiii€e, and Soumyh, the son 
Somh. 

» Lhkshm^ was bom, like Chttndrh, at the chnrning of the lea by the 

Sod». 
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moved, and he became light like the moon when three day 
old. She also applied in his behalf to ParvfitSfi, wh 
resolved to restore Cb&ndru to heaven, and for this purpos 
planted him in the forehead of her husband who went 
thus ornamented, to a feast of the gods. Vrihtisplitee, oi 
seeing Ch&ndrh again in heaven, was greatly incensed, anc 
could onljr be appeased by BrUmha's ordaining, that th^ 
lascivious god should b^ excluded from heaven, and placed 
among the stars ; and that the sin by which his glory had 
been obscured should remain for ever. Chiindrfi now 
asked Brumha to remove the vomiting of blood, with which 
he had been seized since his fall from heaven ; who directed 
him, as a certain cure, to hold a deer on his knees. 

^If a person be bom under the planet Boddhii, he will be 
very fortunate, oBtain an excellent wife, &c.’ — Jyotish^ 
tutwu. 


SECT. XYm.---Vr%humite€^, or Jupiter. 

Thb image of this god, the son of the sage Ongira, is 
painted yellow. He sits on the water-lily; has four arms ; 
in one hand he holds a roodrakshti bead-roll; in another 
an alms’ dish; in another a club; and with the fourth he is 
bestowing a blessing. 

Vrihusputee is preceptor and priest to the gods; in 
whose palaces he explains the v4diks, and performs a num- 
ber of religious ceremonies. 


f Id 6biva*s forehead is placed a half moon. 
* VrlhtUphtbrarfi, or Thursday. 
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If a person be bom under the planet Vrihhsphtee^ he 
will be endowed with an amiable disposition; possess 
palaces, gardens, lands, and be rich in money, corn, &c. ; 
obtaining the affections of all, his honours will increase ; he 
will possess much religious merit; and, in short, will have 
all his wishes gratified. Kshutriyus, Voishyiis, and Sh55- 
drhs, if bom under t)iis planet, will be prosperous and 
happy ; but bramhfins wip not be so fortunate : the reason 
given is, tnat VrihUsputee is a bramhiin, and therefore does 
not wish to exalt those of his own cast. — Jyotish^tutwu. 

This god is charged in the Muhabharutu with deflower* 
ing the wife of his eldest brother Oot&t’hyu, 

Names, Vrihusputee, or, preceptor to the gods. — Soo^ 
racharyu, the priest of the gods. — Gishpiitee, the elo- 
quent.— Gooroo, the preceptor. — JSSvu, he who revives the 
gods*. — ^Angiriisu, the son of tJngiraw— Vachiisputee, the 
lord of words, viz, the eloquent. 


SECT. XIX. — Shookru^ or the Planet Venus. 

This god, the son of the sage Bhrigoo, is dressed in 
white; sits on the water-lily; has four hands: in one he 
holds a roodrakshu bead-roll; In another an alms* dish; in 
another a club; and with the other is bestowing a blessing. 

Shookru is preceptor and officiating priest to the giants. 
He is represented as blind of one eye ; the reason of which 

* That ii, when the gods die in battle, Vrihtispiitee by incantations 
restores then to Hfe. 

^ Shookrh-Tarb, or Friday. 
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is thus rehted When Vam&ntt went to king BtUee^ to 
soHgU a pre«eiit;i Slhookrti^ being Bblee's preceptor^ forbad 
his giving him any thing. The king disregarding his 
advice, the priest was obliged to read the necessary formu- 
las, and to pour out the water from a vessel, to ratify the 
gift. Shookrli, still anxious to withhold the gift, which he 
foresaw would be the destruction of his master, entered the 
water in an invisible form, and by his magic power pre«- 
vented it from falling; but Vamiinli, aw'areof the device, 
put a straw into the bason of water, which entered Shook- 
rii’s eye, and gave Him so much pain, that he leaped out of 
the bason: the water then fell, and the gift was offered, 

‘If a person be born under the planet Shookru, he wiU 
have the faculty of knowing things past, present, and fn- 
lurt ; wall have many wives ; have a kingly umbrella, (thd 
emblem of royalty;) and other kings will worship him; he 
will possess elephants, horses, palanqiieeus, footmen, &c.’— r 
Jyoiiik^tutwu, 

JShookru’s daughter, D^vlijan€e, was deeply in love with 
one of her father’s pupils, Kuch&, the son of Vrihhsputce. 
This youth had been sent by his father to learn from 
$hookru an incantation for raising the dead. One day 
D^v&jan€S sent Kucliii to bring some flowers to be used in 
worship^ from a forest b^onging to the giants. Previously 
to this, Ktichh had been devoured several times by dlffii- 
rent giants; but Shookrti by the above incantation had 
restored him to life : when he tore open the bellies of these 
cannibfds, and destroyed them. The giants now resolved 
to make Shookyh himself cat this boy; for which purpose 
they caught him in the forest, cut him into the smalkst 

* Gstheriaf flowers frr Uie wortliip of tkt gods is often st prtieat 
the employment of yoaag persons. 
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pieces^ boiled him up in spirits, and invited Shookrb to 
the entertainment. Ktichli not returning from t|ie forest, 
D^yhjanSC wept much, and told he^-.father that she would 
certainly kill herself^ if he did not bring back her lover. 
Shookrh at length, by the power of meditation, diaoovered 
that he had eaten this youth, so beloved by his daughter; 
and he knew not how to bring him back to life, wiAout the 
attempt being fatal to himself. At last, however, while the 
boy continued in his belly, he restored him to life, and 
taught him the incantation for raising the dead; after which 
Khchu, tearing open Shookru’s belly, came forth, imd 
immediately restored his teacher to life. Khchh, having 
obtained the knowledge of revivifying the dead, took leave 
of his preceptor, and was about to return to his father 
Vrihusputee, when D^vujan§§ insisted upon his marrying 
her. Kuchu declined this honour, as she was the daughter 
of his preceptor; at which she w'as so incensed that she 
pronounced a curse upon hitn, by which he was doomed to 
reap no advantage from all his learning. In return Ktichti 
cursed D^vujanee, and doomed her to marry a kshutriyti; 
which curse after some time took effect, and she was 
married to king Yujatee. After D^vujane£ had borne two 
children, she discovered that the king maintained an illicit 
connection with a princess of the name of Summisht’lia, 
by whom he had three sons. She appealed to her father 
Shookrii, who pronovinced a curse on Yujatee ; when his 
hair immediately became grey, his teeth fell from his head, 
and he was seized with complete decrepitude. Yujatee 
remonstrated with his father-in-law, and asked him who 
should live with his daughter, who w'as yet young, seeing 
that he had brought old age upon him. Shookrii replied, 

^ Hindoo children often resort to thk threat to extort fomo favour 
frciiii their parents. 


o 
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tKat if he could persuade any one to take upon him this 
curse, he might still enjoy connubial felicity. Ytijatee 
returned home, and asked his eldest son by D^v&janSS tc 
take this curse for a thousand years, and possess the king- 
dom ; at the close of which time he should become young 
again, and continue in the kingdom : but this son, his 
brother, and the two eldest sons of S&mmisht’ha refused 
the kingdom on these conditions; which so enraged the 
fathef, that he cursed them all. The youngest son, how- 
ever, by Summisht’ha accepted the conditions, and instantly 
became weak and decrepid ; when the father assumed his 
former youth, and returned to the company of his wives. 

Namei. Shookru, or, he who sorrows at the destruction 
of the giants. — Doityu-gooroo, preceptor to the giants,— 
Kavy6, the poet. — Ooshuna, the fnend of the giants. — 
Bharghvh, the descenduit of Bhrigoo, 


SECTION XX.—- Sftunee*, or Safttm. 

This god is dressed in black; rides on a vulture^; has 
four arms; in one he holds an arrow; in another a javelin; 

• or Saturday. One of the names of Shl!lnee U ShtinoUli- 

chOrtt, vis« he who travels slowly. 

' This god is represented as sitting on this btad, probably, to denote his 
deatmetive power. Saturn, in the Grecian system of idolatry , was repre- 
sented as devoaring bis children. The vultures in Bengal are highly 
useful in devouring the dead bodies of men and beasts, manr of wblcli 
aro ksft in the roads and on the banks of rivers. It U astonUUi^ how 
fwHHy diese birds collect wherever a dead body falls, though one of them 
shonld not have bees seen in the place for weeks or months before ; Ulits- 
tmtitif, in most striking manner, the words of onr liord, Whereso- 
ever the mease is, there win die vsitnres be gathered together.” HeH. 
axiv. ^ 
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in another a bow ; and with the other is giving a blessing. 
He is said to be the son of SoOryu by Chaya, 

All the Hindoos exceedingly dread the supposed baneful 
influence of this god, and perform a number of ceremonies 
to appease him. Many stories of him are to be found in 
the writings of the Hindoos, such as that of his burning off 
the head of Gun^shu ; his burning Dushurut’hu’s chariot 
in his descent from heaven; his giving rise to bad harvests, 
ill fortune, &c. 

^ If a person be bom under the planet Shuaee,' says the 
Jyotish-tutwu, ^ he will be slandered, his riches dissipated, 
his son, wife, and friends destroyed; he will live at variance 
with others; and endure many sufferings/ The Hindoos 
are under constant fear of bad fortune from this planet. 
Some persons, if absent from home at the time of his 
appearance, return through fear, and others forsake their 
business lest they should meet with misfortunes. If one 
person persecute another, the latter sometimes takes it 
patiently, supposing it to arise from the bad fortune whicli 
naturally springs from the influence of this star. The 
Hindoos believe that when Shiinee is in the ninth stellar 
mansion, the most dreadful evils befal mankind; hence 
when Ramu broke the bow of Shivu, which was the condi- 
tion of obtaining Seeta in marriage, and when the earth 
sunk, and the waters of the seven seas were united in one, 
Pur ushoo-ramti, startled at the noise of the bow, exclaimed, 

‘ Ah ! some one has laid hold of the hood of the snake, 
or fallen under the ninth of Shhnee.^ At present, when a 
person is obstinate, and will not hearken to reason, a bye-» 
stander says, ^ I suppose he has fallen upon Shunee, or he 
has laid his hand upon the hood of the snake, viz. he is 
embracing his own destruction.* When Ramu found th^t 

o 2 
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some one had stolen S€eta, m the midst of his rape he 
exclaimed, ^ This person must have been born when Slmnce 
was in the ninth mansion/ 


SECTION XXl.^Rahoo\ 

This god, the son of Singhika, is painted black ; h< 
rides on a lion; has four arms, in three of which he hold; 
a scymilar, a spear, and a shield, and with the other hant 
is bestowing a blessing, 

* If a person be born under the planet Rahoo,’ says the 
work already quoted, ‘ his wisdom, riches, and children will 
be destroyed ; he will be exposed to many afflictions, and 
be subject to his enemies,' 

Rahoo was originally a giant, but at the churning of the 
sea he took his present name and form ; (that is, he became 
one of the heavenly bodies*;) which transformation is thu^ 
described in the pooranlis :-^At the time when the gods 
churned the sea to obtain the water of life, Sodryu (the 
sun) and Chundrii y;hc moon) wero sitting together. When 
the nectar came up, these gods hinted to Vishnoo, that one 
of the company who had drank of the nectar was not i 
god, but one of . the giants, Vishnoo immediately cut of 
his head ; but after drinking the water of life, neither the 

k Tlie ucendiag node. 

> We arc here reminded of Jupitor^s deflowering Calisto, the danghter 
of Lycaon, king of Arcadia. It will be remembered, that when her dis* 
grace bc‘came known, Juno turned her into a bear, which Jnpiter after- 
wards advanced tiito heaven, and made it a coaftteUatlon, now called Ursa 
amjor. 
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head nor the trunk could perish* The head taking the 
name of Rahoo, and the trunk that of K^too, were placed 
in the heavens as the ascending and descending nodes ; 
and leave was granted, by way of revenge on Sooryu and 
Chundru, that on certain occasions Rahoo should approach 
these gods, and make them unclean, so that their bodies 
should become thin and black. The popular opinion, how- 
ever, is, that, at the time of an eclipse, Rahoo swallows the 
sun and moon, and vomits them up again 

Many persons perform a number of ceremonies on these 
occasions, as, those to the manes ; pouring out water to 
deceased ancestors ; repeating the names of the gods ; set- 
ting up gods; making offerings, &c. The Jyotisb-tutwu 
declares, that performing these duties now is attended with 
benefits infinitely greater than at other times. Nobody 
must discharge the faeces or urine, or eat any food, un- 
til they have seen the spn or moon after the eclipse, 
though it be till their rising the ne^t day. He who does 
not observe this law, will have a million of heUs in one, 

NameSf Tumu, the dark, or, he who is possessed of a 
great proportion of the quality of darkness, — liahoo, he 


It is a most unaccountable coincidence in the notions of remote 
nations, that the Chinese and the Greenlanders, as well as the Hindoos, 
should think that the sun or the moon is devoured at the time of an ccli{»5e. 

As soon as they (the Chinese) perceive that the sun or moon begins to 
be darkened, they throw themselves on their knees, and knock their fore- 
heads against the earth. A noise of drums and cymbals is immediately 
heard throughout the whole city. This is the remains of an ancient 
opinion entertained in China, that by such a horrid din they assisted the 
suffering lumiuary, and prevented it from being devoured by the celcs* 
tial dragon/' Crantz in his History of Greenland asserts, that a similar 
custom exists among this people, who could certainly never have learnt 
it either from the Hindoos or the Chinese. 
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who swallows and aftei?4ards vObitsSip the sun or moon.— 
Swurhhanoo, he who in the Ijteavens. — Soinghikdyu, 

the son of Singhika.— vii£hotiint 06 du, he who afflicts the 
moon. 


SECTION XXn.— iiC^too'. 

f 

Ketoo is the headless trunk of Rahoo, which became 
immortal at the churning of the sea^ This god is painted 
of a light green colour. He rides on a vulture; in one 
hand holds a club, and with the other is bestowing a 
blessing. 


The preceding may be called the Hindoo Celestiai 
Gods. I dare not say, that I have given every deity of this 
order, as I have not found any book containing an exact 
list of them. I could easily have Ciilarged the number, by 
inserting accounts of other forms of these godsj but this 
would have swelled the work, without adding to its value, 


1 Tbe descending node, 
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CHAR III. 

OF THE GODDESSES. 


SECT. L — Doorga, 

In those parts of the Hindoo shastrus which treat of the 
production of the world, this goddess is spoken of as the 
female power, under the name of Prlikritee or BhtiguvutS^. 
She was first born in the house of Dukshh, one of the pro- 
genitors of mankind, and called Sutee ; under which name 
she was married to Shivu, but renounced her life on hearing 
her father reproach her husband. On her second appear- 
ance, we recognize her under the name of Parvutee, the 
daughter of Himaluyu*^; when she was again married to 
Shivu, by whom she had two children, Kartik^yu and 
Ghn^shu. 

Doorga has had many births to destroy the giants The 
reason of her being called Doorga is thus given in the 
Kashee-khtindu : — On a certain occasion Cgustyu, the sage, 
asked Kartik«^yu, why Parvut€e, his mother, was called 
Doorga. Kartikeyu replied, that formerly a giant named 
Doorgii, the son of Rooroo, having performed religious 
austerities in honour of Brumha, obtained his blessing, and 
became a great oppressor : he conquered the three worlds, 
and dethroned Indru, Vayoo, Chtindru, Yumu, Cgnee, Vfi- 
Toonu, Koov(iru, Bulee, EeshanU, Roodru, Sooryu, the eight 
V&soos, &c. The wives of the rishees were compelled to 

• The mountaia of this name. 

Sir W. Jones, not improperly, considers Doorga as bearing a prettj 
strong reaembiance to Juno, as well as to Minerva. 
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celebrate his praises. He sent all the gods from their 
heavens to live in forests; and at his nod they came and 
worshipped him. He abolished all religious ceremonies; 
the bramhuns, through fear of him, forsook the reading of 
the v^diis; the rivers changed their couvses ; fire lost its 
energy; and the terrified Stars retired from sight: he 
assumed the forms of the clouds, and gave rain whenever 
he pleased; the earth through fear gave an abundant in- 
crease; and the trees yielded flowers and fruits out of 
season. The gods at length applied to Shivu. Indrii said, 
^ He has dethroned me — Sooryti said, ‘ He has taken my 
kingdom :* and thus all the gods related their misfortunes. 
Shivu, pitying their case, desired Parviitee to go and destroy 
the giant. She willingly accepting of the commissibn> 
calmed the fears of the gods, and first sent Kalu-ratree, a 
female whose beauty bewitched the inhabitants of the three 
worlds, to order the giant to restore things to their ancient 
order. The latter, full of fury, sent some soldiers to lay 
hold of Kalu-ratree ; but, by the breath of her mouth, she 
reduced them to ashes. Doorgd then sent 30,000 other 
giants, who were such monsters in size that they covered 
the surface of the earth. Among them were the following: 
Doordhuru®, Doormookhu"*, Khuru% Shirii-panee*', Pashu- 
panee®, Soor^ndrii^ Dumunu*, Hunoo*^, Yugntihanee^, 
Khurgii-roma”', Oograsyu", D(5vu-kumpunii % &c. At 
the sight of these giants, Kalu-ratree fled through the air 
to Parvutee, and the giants followed her. Doorgu, with 
100,000,.000 chariots, 200 iirvoodus (or 120,000,000,000) 
of elephants, 10,000,000 of swift-footed horses, and innu- 

« Difficult to catch. ^ Foul-mouthed. « Cruel. ** Holding a 
human skull in the hand. Wieklers of the pashti. *> Sovereigns of 

the gods. ^Bullies. ^ Of high cheek bones. * Sacrifice-destroyers* 
« lliey whose hair is like scymitars. » Of terrific coufitenaiKe. 

• Tl»cy who make the gods tremble. 
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merable soldiers, went to fight with ParvuteS on the moun- 
tain Vindhu. As soon as the giant drew near, ParvutSS 
assumed 1000 arms, and called to her assistance dif- 
ferent kinds of beings, as jUmbhuP, muhajumbhu**, vi- 
jumbhu% vikii anunu*, pingakshu*, muhishu", muhogru*, 
fityoogray, vigruha*, kroorakshti*, krodhanu'*, krundunu% 
sunkrundunu^, muha-bhuyu% jitantuku^, muha-vahoo^^ 
m&ha-vuktru*', muheedhuru*, doondoobhu doondoobhi- 
Tuvu*, mtiha-doondoo-bhinasiku oograsyu*', deergu-dus- 
hunu'^, m^ghu-k^shaP, vrikanunu*^, singhasyu^ shoGkuru- 
mookhu*, sliiva-ruvii-m&hotkutuS shook ut-oondu“, prti- 
chundasyu*, bheemakshily, kshoodru-manusu*, oolooku- 
n€tru% kunukasyu^, kakutoonduS kharunukhu'*, deergH- 
greevu% muhajunghu', shiroddhuru*, ruktu-vrindu-juva- 
n^tru^, vidyootjivhu iignin^truku tapunu', dhG5mrak- 
shu% dhoomiinishwasu shooru-chundangshoo-tapunii®, 
muhabheeshunu-mookhuP, &c. She also brought a number 
of weapons out of her body, as usee% chukru*^, bhooshoon- 
d55*, guda*, moodguru", tomuru% bhindipaliiy, purighu*, 

P Malicions. ^ Very maliGious. ' In various ways malicious. 

• Of fear-excitinj^ countenance. • Of yellow eyes. • Like buffaloes. 

“ Wrtibful. y Exceedingly wratbfnl. • Warriors. • Cruel-eyed. 
^ Wmlliful. « Causers of crying. * Causing to cry excessively. 

• Fear-exciting. ' Deatb-conquering. * Large-armed. ^ Large- 
faced. * Mountain-like. ^ Noisy like the doondoobhee. ^ Ditto. 

With noses like the doondoobhee. ■ With wrathfnl countenance. 
** l.ong-toothed. p With hair like clouds. « Leopard-faced. 

• Lion-faced. * Pig-faced. * Exciting terrors by making sounds 
like the jackal. « With bills like a parrot * Terrible-faced. 
p Terriffc-eyed. * Little-minded. ® Owl-eyed. ^ Gold-faced- 
« Crow-faced. * Sharp-nailed. • Long-necked, r Long-thighed. 
» Large-veined. ^ With eyes red like the yOva flower. * With 
tongues like lightning. ^ Fiery-eyed. * Inflamers. ■ Smoke-eyed. 

• With breath like smoke. • Giving pain to the snn and moon, p Of 
horrid countenance. a A scymitar. ' A discus. • A hatchet. 

• A bludgeon or club. • A hamnier. * An iron crow. f A short 
nrrow. « A bludgeon. 

P 
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koontu*, shfilyu^, 8huktee% iirdhu-ckundrii**, kshooruprSi*, 
narachu^, shil^cmookhus, muhabhullii^, purushoo*, bhi- 
dooru *^5 and murmubhddu*. The troops of the giant poured 
their arrows on ParvutS*, sitting on the mountain Vindhu, 
thick as the drops of rain in a storm; they even tore up the 
trees, the mountains, &c. and hurled at the goddess; who 
however threw a weapon which carried away many of the 
arms of the giant : when he, in return, hurled a flaming 
dart at the goddess; which she turning aside, he discharged 
another; but this also she resisted by a hundred arrows. 
He next let fly an arrow at Parvutee's breast; but this too 
she repelled, as well as two other instruments, a club and a 
pike. At last Parvtitce seized Doorgu, and set her left foot 
on his breast ; but he disengaged himself, and renewed the 
fight. The beings (9,000,000) whom Parvutee caused to 
issue from her body then destroyed all the soldiers of the 
giant ; in return Doorgu caused a dreadful shower of hail 
to descend, the effect of which Parvutee counteracted by an 
instrument called shoshunu”’. He next, breaking oft' the 
peak of a mountain, threw it at Parvutee, who cut it into 
seven pieces by her arrows. The giant now assumed the 
shape of an elephant as large as a mountain, and approached 
the goddess; but she tied his legs, and with her nails, 
which were like scymitars, tore him to pieces. He then 
arose in the form of a buffalo, and with his horns cast 
stones, trees, and mountains at the goddess, tearing up the 
trees by the breath of his nostrils. The goddess next 
pierced, him with her trident, when he reeled to and fro, 
and, renouncing the form of the buflfelo, assumed his ori- 

• A bearded dart. ^ A JaveUn. « Another. * An arrow like a 
half^mooQ. « A weapon like a apado* ^ A snail arrow, r A round 
arrow. A very long apear. * A hatchet like a half-moon. 

^ A tfann lerbolt foil of spikes. ^ A bearded arror^. ” A weapon 
which dri np lif^^nids. 
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ginal body as a giatit, with a thousand arms, and weapons 
in each. Going up to Parvut^c, the goddess seized him 
by his thousand arms, and carried him into the i ir, from 
whence she threw him down with dreadful force. Perceiv- 
ing however that this had no cflFect, she pierced him in the 
breast with an arrow; when the blood issued in streams 
from his mouth, and he expired. The gods were now filled 
with joy ; SOoryii, Chiindru, Cgnee, &c. obtained their 
former splendour; and all the other deities, who had been 
dethroned by this giant, immediately reascended their 
thrones; the bramhun.s resumed the study of the v^diis; 
sacrifices were regularly performed, and every thing assumed 
its pristine state: the heavens rang wiih the praises of Par- 
viitce, and the gods, in return for so signal a deliverance, 
honoured her with the name of Doorga, 


Muhishu, king of the giants, at a certain period over- 
came the gods in war, them to such a state of 

indigence, that they about the earth 

like common t^|jgars|^pS^^^^MTOme, collected them 
together, and tfiey Brumha, and after- 

wards to Shivu, but met^Vin no redress. At last they 
applied to Vishnoo, who w^as so enraged at beholding their 
wretchedness, that streams of glory issued from his face, 
from which sprang a female named Muha-maya (Doorga). 
Streams of glory issued also from the faces of the other 
gods, and entering Muha-maya, she became a body of glory 
resemb ing a mountain on fire. The gods then gave their 
weapons to this female, * and^ with a frightful scream, she 
ascended into the air. 


[The work ChiindSe, in this place, contains a long ac- 
count of the dreadful contest betwixt Muha-maya and this 
giant, which ended in the destruction of the latter .] 
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After the victory the gods chanted the praises of Mtiha* 
snaya; and the goddess, pleased with their gratitude, pro- 
snised to succour them whenever they were in distress, and 
then disappeared. 

, The Hindoos believe that the woi-ship of Doorga has 
been performed through the four yooglis; but that Soorutu, 
a king, in the end of the dwapiiru-yoogu, made known the 
present form of worshipping the goddess, and celebrated 
these orgies in the month Choitru ; (hence called the Va- 
S&ntee, or spring festival.) Soorutu offered a very great 
number of goats, sheep, and buffaloes to Doorga; believing, 
according to the shastrQ, that he should enjoy happiness in 
heaven as many years as there were hairs upon the different 
animals offered. After his death, however, his case excited 
much discussion in the court of Y&mu ; who at length de- 
cided, that tho&gh Sooriita had much merit, he had de- 
stroyed the lives of many animals, and that he must be bom 
and suffer death from iBdl leasts assembled in one 

place, when he should ii^mediately be advanced to heaven. 
Others interpret this passage of the shastrli as meaning, 
that the king was to assume in succession the forms of all 
these beasts, and be put to death in each form before he 
could ascend to heaven. In the tr^tu-yoogti Ramu is said 
to have performed the worship of Doorga in the month 
Ashwinu ; and from him it is continued in this month, and 
called the Sharti-dSSya, or autumnal festival. 

This festival, celebrated in the month Ashwinii, the 
most popular of all the annual festivals held in Bengal, 1 
shall now attempt to describe. Immense sums are ex- 
|»ended upon it>*; all business throughout the country is 


> In the city of Csleatta alone, it is gappetOd, apoa a mo6mU ealea* 
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laid aside for several days, and universal festivity and licen- 
tiousness prevail. A short time before the festival, the 
learned men and sirkars^ employed in Calcutta almost 
universally return home ; some of them enjoy a holiday of 
several weeks. 

The image of Doorga has ten arms. In one of her right 
hands is a spear, with which she is piercing the giant 
Muhishu; with one of the left she holds the tail of a ser- 
pent, and the hair of the giant, whose breast the serpent is 
biting. Her other hands are all stretched behind her head, 
and filled with different Instruments of war. Against her 
right leg leans a lion, and against her left the above 
giant. — The images of Lukshm^e, SuruswUte^, Kartik^yfi, 
and Giin^shu, are very frequently made and placed by the 
side of this goddess. 

On the 9th day of the decrease of the moon this festival 
begins, when the ceremony called sunkulpil s performed, 
by the officiating bramhun^s taking into his joined hands a 
metal kosha, (which contains water, flowers, fruits, sesa- 
mum, rice, and a blade of kooshu grass,) reading an incan- 
tation, and promising that on the succeeding days such a 
person will perform the worship of Doorga. After this, 
Doorga is worshipped before a pan of water with the accus- 
tomed formularies. 

On the lOtb, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th days of 

Istion, that half a miUion tterltiig it expended annually on Ms festival. 
About fifty years a|to(]811) K&nd&rpfi-goora, a kaisfhd, expended ill 
this worship 88,000 pounds, and spent 12.600 pounds annually as long as 
he lived in the tame manner. 

• Natim who direct the hnsinest of Enropeaus are commonly called 
rirfcaia* The proper naow it If ootsttddee, or Moohhrte. 
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the moon, the same ceremonies arc performed before the 
pan of water; and, with some trifling variations in the offer- 
ings, continued on the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th. 

On the 21st day of the moon, at the close of the worship, 
what is ca led udhivasu is performed- This also is a preli- 
minary ceremony, and consists in taking rice, fruits, &c. 
and touching with them a pan of water, and afterwards the 
forehead of the image, at intervals repeating incantations. 

On the 22d, early in the morning, the officiating bram- 
hun consecrates the image, placing it on the spot prepared 
for it in I he temple, and repeating the proper formulas. 
After this the principal ceremonies before the image begin. 
First, the business of giving eyes and life to the images is 
performed; when they become objects of worship. In this 
curious ceremony, the officiating bramhun touches w^ith the 
two fore-fingers of his right hand the breast, the two cheeks, 
the eyes, and the forehead of the image. When he touches 
these places he says, ^Let the soul of Doorga long con- 
tinue in happiness in this image.’ After this, he takes a 
leaf of the vilwu tree, rubs it with clarified butter, and 
holds it over a burning lamp till it be covered with soot; of 
which he takes a little on the stalk of another vilwu leaf, 
and touches the eyes, filling up with the soot a small white 
place left in the pupil of the eye. 

The worship of Gun^shu and other gods is now per- 
formed; then that of the demi-goddesses, the companions 
yf Doorga in her wars, who are represented by the dots of 
paint on the canopy which covers the image of the goddess. 
The offerings presented to them consist of very small slices 
of plantains, on each of which are stuck two or three grains 
of rice, &c. Then follows the worship of the other images 
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set up with th^t of Doorga; to which succeeds the princi- 
pal worship, that of Doorga. First, the officiating bram- 
hun performs dhyanu; in which, sitting before the image, 
he closes his eyes, and repeats the proper formulas, me- 
ditating on the form of the goddess, and repeating to 
himself, ‘ I present to the goddess all these flowers, fruits, 
&c. [here he goes over all the offerings;] 1 slay all these 
animals,* &c. He then calls the goddess, saying, ‘O god- 
gess, come here, come here; st y here, stay here. Take up 
thine abode here, and receive my worship.’ The priest 
next places before the image a small piece of square gold 
or silver, for the goddess to sit upon, and asks if she has 
arrived happily ; adding the answer himself, ^ Very happily/ 
After this water for washing the feet is offered, by taking it 
with a spoon from one vessel, and pouring it out into an- 
other, while the incantation .is repeated. Ten or fifteen 
blades of doorva grass, a yuva flower, sandal powder, rice, 
&c. are then offered with an incantation, and laid at the 
feet of Doorga. Next follows water to wash the mouth ; 
curds, sugar, and a lighted bmp, Tlien ^ater to wash the 
mouth, and to bathe ; then cloth, or garments ; then 
jewels, or ornaments for the feet, arms, fingers, nose, ears, 
&c. with sandal wood, and red or white lead ; then flowers 
of different kinds, one at a time, with a separate incan- 
tation for each flower; also a vilwu leaf, with some powder 
of sandal wood put upon it. Then are offered thrice suc- 
cessively two handfuls of flowers of different kinds; after- 
wards incense, a lighted lamp, and meat offerings. At the 
close, the bramhun walks round the image seven times, 
repeating forms of petition and praise. 

Now the bloody sacrifices are offered. If the animal be 
a sheep or a goat, as is always the case on the first day, the 
officiating bramhun, after bathing it ^ther in the river ot 
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in the house, puts his left hand on its forehead, narks its 
boms and forehead with red lead, and reads an incantation, 
in which he offers it up to the goddess thus: ‘O goddess, I 
sacrifice this goaf to thee, that 1 may live in thy heaven to 
the end of ten years.' He then reads an incantation in its 
ear, and puts flowers, and sprinkles water, on its head. The 
instrument with which the animal is killed is consecrated 
by placing upon it flowers, red lead, &c. and writing on it 
the incantation which is given to the disciples of Doorga. 
The officiating bramhun next puts the instrument of death 
on the neck of I he animal, and, after presenting him with a 
flower as a blessings then into the hand of the person ap- 
pointed to slay the animal, who is genera'ly the black- 
smith', but sometimes a bramhun. The assistants put the 
^«oat’s neck into an upright post, excavated at the top so as 
to admit the neck betw*xt its two sides; the body remaining 
on one side of the post, and the bead on the other. An 
earthen vessel containing a plantain is placed upon a plan* 
tain leaf; after which^the blacksmith cuts off the head at one 
blow, and another person holds up the body, and drains out 
the blood upon the plantain in the bason. If the person 
who performs the sacrifice does not intend to offef the flesh 
to lk»o]ga% the slayer cuts only a small morsel from the 
ncdc, and puts it on the plantain ; when some one carries it, 

s Only msls animals are nfferad. 

^ It is coounpn among tha Hindoos for a ‘snperior to giva a bleising 
Willie presenting a flower. 

^ The Hindoos covet tbe honour of cntting oflT the head of an animal 
wdaaleroaaly at the time of theoa sacriflcas. If it be not done at one blow, 
they drive the blacksmith away in disgrace. The shastrhi have da* 
aoanced vengeance on the person who shall fail to cut off the bead at 
one blow : ids son will die, or the goddess of fortune (LOkshmii) wiU 
forsake him* 

• Thb is rarely or never done at present. Thera are no parti of the 
howavar, which may aot ha oiered. 
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and the head, and places them before the image, putting bn 
the head a lighted lamp. After all the animals have been 
thus killed, and some of the flesh and the heads carried 
before the image, the officiating bramhun repeats certain 
prayers over these offerings, and presents them to the god- 
dess, with the blood which fell on the plantains: then, 
taking the blood from the bason, he puts it on a plantain 
leaf, and cuts it into four parts, presenting it to the four 
goddesses who attend upon Doorga, 

Offerings of rice, plantains, sugar, sweetmeats, sour milk, 
curds, pulse of different sorts, limes, fruits, &c. arc next 
presented with prayers. Now the names of Doorga are 
repeated by the priest, who afterwards presents campho- 
rated water to the goddess; then betle-nut, limes, spices, 
&c. made into what is called pan^^^ After repeating a 
number of forms of praise, this part of the service closes 
with the prostration of the officiating bramhun before the 
idol. Next, food is presented with many prayers to the 
goddess; which food consists of what is called kh^churu“, 
fried fruits, fried fish and flesh, &c. About four in the 
afternoon, large quantities of food are presented to the 
goddess; amongst which are, prepared greens of three or 
four kinds; prepared peas of three or four kinds; fried 
fruits, sweet potatoes, &c.; fried fish, mixed with fruits of 
four or five different sorts ; the flesh of sheep and goats, 
stewed in two or three ways; preparations of tamarinds, 
two or three sorts; rice boiled in milk, tw^ or three sorts; 
fifteen or sixteen sorts of sweetmeats, &c. ; all which are 
offered with separate prayers; after which water, betle, &c; 
are presented. 

* Chewed by tilmoat all the natives. 

* A common dish in Bengal, made of rice, boiled np with tnrmerip^ 
pease, spices, clarified butter, SsCf 

Q 
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The bnunhiins are entertained either with sweetmeats, 
or prepared food, by the person at whose house the wor- 
ship is performed ; some of them arc expressly invited, and 
others attend to see the ceremonies. The food which has 
been presented to the goddess, being considered almost aa 
ambrosia, is given to the guests with a sparing hand; some 
of whom (mothers) beg to take a morsel home to cure their 
children, or relatives, of diseases. Food is also sent to the 
neighbours, and persons of inferior cast carry away great 
quantities*. 

In the evening the officiating bramhiin waves a brasa 
candlestick, or lamp with five lights, before the goddess, 
repeating incantations ; aflerwards a shell with water in it, 
and then a piece of cloth. At night the temple is lighted 
up, and, about eight o’clock, unleavened bread, butter, 
fruits, sweetmeats, curds, milk, &c. are presented to the 
goddess. At midnight some persons repeat the worship; 
but in this case the offerings are few, and there are no 
bloody sacrifices. 

After the worship of the day, many rich men engage a 
number of prostitutes, richly dressed and almost covered 
with ornaments, to dance and sing before the idol. The 
sohgs are exceedingly obscene; the dances highly indecent; 
and the dress of the dancing women no less so; their cloth- 
ing being so fine as scarcely to deserve the name of a 
covering. TUfe tresses of some are thrown loose, hanging 
down to the waist. During the dances, the doors are shut 

* In tome places a family or several families of bramhlins are sup- 
ported by the revenues attached to a temple, ^d by the offerings pre- 
sented to the idol. At the titne of a festival the btatHs of thes^ fiuntliet 
vrait on those who come to make offerings tovthe idol, and present tbem 
witb betle, sweetmeau, froit^ water, according to their quality. 
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to keep out the crowd, as well as Europeans, who are care - 
fully excluded. Six, seven, or eight women thus dance 
together, assisted by music, for about four hours. Rich 
spectators, when remarkably pleased with a part of the 
song, throw to the singer as much as four, eight, or six* 
teen roopees; beside which, those who engage these 
women make them presents of garments, and of consider- 
able sums of money. The sons of the rich natives are 
highly pleased with these dances. 

On the second day, the worship and sacrifices are much 
the same as on the first, except that the bathing of the 
goddess, called the great snanu, is attended with more 
ceremonies. In this ceremony the priest first brings some 
earth said to have been thrown up by the teeth of a wild 
hog, and, mixing It with water, presents it with prayers to 
the goddess, to be used as soap. Then in succession earth 
from before the door of the king, or lord of the soil; from 
before that of a courtezan j from the side of the Ganges ; 
earth raised by ants; and, lastly, earth from any river side, 
not the Ganges, is presented with the same ceremonies. 
After this, turmeric, fruits, and spices; the water of the 
cocoa-nut, and of the water melon; the juice of the sugar 
cane; honejr, clarified butteir, sour milk, milk^ cow’s urine, 
cow-dung, sugar, treacle, and different sorts of oil, are 
presented in succession, with the necessary formulas. 
While the officiating bramhfin is going through these cere- 
monies, he revolves in his mind that he is making these 
gifts to assist the goddess in bathing. At the close, he 
presents some water of the Ganges, and after this the water 
of four seas; or, if unable to obtain this, the water of the 
Ganges again, and then the water of some other river. 
The bathing ceremonies are closed by a present of cloth for 
the loins. In the evening, or else in the night, according 

o 2 , 
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to the conjunction of the stars, worship is again performed, 
in which only one bloody sacrifice is offered ; and in some 
cases none. Widows fast on this day, particularly a widow 
with children ; the latter deriving great benefits from the 
meritorious actions of the mother. 

On the third day, the goddess is worshipped only once, 
but the offerings and sacrifices are many; buffaloes are 
offered only on this day. A respectable native once told 
me, he had seen one hundred and eight buffaloes sacrificed 
by one Hindoo at this festival: the number slain in the 
whole country must therefore be very great. Formerly 
some of the Hindoo kings killed a thousand animals on 
these occasions y. The males only are sacrificed ; and they 
are in general young and very tame, costing from five to 
sixteen roopees each. None of the Hindoos eat the sacri- 
ficed buffaloes, except the shoemakers^. Each animal is 
bathed before it is slain ; after which the officiating bram- 
hhn puts red lead on its horns, and, with a red string, ties 
a piece of wool smeared with red lead on the forepart of the 

V The father of the present kin|; of Nhd^ya, at one of these festivals, 
offered a great number of goats atod sheep to Doorga. He began with 
one, and, doubling the number each day, continoed it for sixteen days. 
On the last day be killed M,766, and in the whole be slaughtered 66,535 
animals. He loaded boats with the bodies, and sent them to the neigh- . 
bouring bnmihios; but Uiey could not devonr them fast enough, and great 
Bumbers were thrown away. — Let no one, after this, tell ua of the scru^ 
pies of the bramhins about destroying animal life, and eating animal 
food. 

* In some places the tame hog is offered to Doorga by die lowest casts, 
who, among other offerings, present spirituous liquors to the goddess. 
At the end of the ceremonies, these persons cook and eat the flesh, drink 
the spirits, and dien, in a state of intoxication, the men and women dance 
together, and commit the greatest indecencies. No bramhhn, on pain of 
lo|ing cast, can assist at these ceremonies; and indeed all braaibhiis,who 
perform ceremonies for persons of low cast, sink In society. 
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breast; he also puts a piece of cloth coloured over with tur- 
meric on his back; and a necklace of vilwu leaves on his 
neck, repeating prayers during these actions. The cere- 
mony of cutting off the heads of the buffaloes, and present- 
ing them to the goddess, is similar to those already 
described respecting the sacrifice of goats and sheep. 

After the beasts are all slain, the multitude, rich and 
poor, daub their bodies all over with the mud formed with 
the blood which has collected where the animals were slain, 
and dance like furies on the spot; after which they go into 
the street, dancing and singing indecent songs, and visit 
those houses where images of the goddess have been set up. 

At the close of the whole, the officiating bramhun pre- 
sents a burnt-offerifig, and gives to the goddess a sum of 
money, commonly about four roopees: some indeed give 
one hundred, and others as much as a thousand roopees; 
which at length return into the hands of the officiating 
bramh&n. 

In the year 1806, I was present at the worship of this 
goddess, as performed at the house of Raja Raj-Krishnu at 
Calcutta. The buildings where the festival was held were 
on four sides, leaving an area in the middle. The room to 
the east contained wine, English sweetmeats, &c. for the 
entertainment of English guests, with a native Portuguese 
or two to wiut on the visitors. In the opposite room was 
placed the image, with vast heaps of all kinds of offerings 
before it. In the two side rooms were the native guests, 
and in the area groups of Hindoo dancing women, finely 
dressed, singing, and dancing with sleepy steps, surrounded 
with Europeans who were sitting on chairs and couches. 
One or two groups of M&slUman menrsingers entertdned 
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the company at intervals with Hindoost’hanee songs^ and 
ludicrous tricks. Before two o’clock the place was cleared 
of the dancing girls, and of all the Europeans except our- 
selves; and almost all the lights were extinguished, except 
in front of the goddess ; — when the doors of the area were 
thrown open, and a vast crowd of natives rushed in, almost 
treading one upon another; among whom were the vocal 
singers, having on long caps like sugar loaves. The area 
might be about fifty cubits long and thirty wide. When 
the crowd had sat down, they were so wedged together as 
to present the appearance of a solid pavement of heads ; a 
small space only being left immediately before the image 
for the motions of the singers, who all stood up. Four 
sets of singers were present on this occasion, the first con- 
sisting of bramhuns, the next of bankers, the next of 
voishnuvtis, and the last of weavers • ; who entertained 
their guests with filthy songs, and danced in indecent atti- 
tudes before the goddess, holding up their hands, turning 
round, putting forward their heads towards the image, 
every now and then bending their bodies, and almost tear- 
ing their throats with their vociferations. The whole 
scene produced on my mind sensations of the greatest 
horror. The dress of the singers — their indecent ges- 
tures — the abominable nature of the songs^ — the horrid 
din of their miserable drum — the lateness of the hour — the 
darkness of the place— with the reflection that I was stands 
ing in an idol temple, and that this immense multitude of 
rational and immortal creatures, capable of superior joys, 
were, in the very act of worship, perpetrating a crime of 
high treason against the God of heaven, while they them- 
selves believed they were performing an act of m^rit-«-. 

* Bistlogaisbed ame&f the native by the aaae of H)kroo4’h9^eoif , 
&haviaihnd 6 , Nitaee, and Lhhibiii^. 
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excited ideas and feelings in my mind which time can 
never obliterate. 

I would have given, in this place, a specimen of the 
songs sung before the image, but found them so full of 
broad obscenity that I could not copy a single line. All 
those actions, which a sense of decency keeps out of the 
most indecent English songs, are here detailed, sung, and 
laughed at, without the least sense of shame. A poor 
ball id-singer in England would be sent to the house of 
correction, and flogged, for performing the meritoriotus 
actions of these wretched idolaters The singing is conti- 
nued for three days, from about two o'clock in the morning 
till nine. 

The next morning, between eight and nine, a short time 
is spent in worship, but no bloody sacrifices are offered. 
Amongst other ceremonies at this time the officiating bram- 
hun, in the presence of the family, dismisses the goddess, 
repeating these words : * O goddess ! I have, to the best of 
my ability, worshipped thee. Now go to thy residence, 
leaving this blessing, that thou wilt return the next year : ' 
after wliich the priest immerses a looking-glass, the repre- 
sentative of the goddess, in a pan of water ; and then takes 
some of this water, and sprinkles himself and the company 
with it. When the goddess is thus dismissed, the women 
set up a cry— -some even shed tears. In the afternoon the 
mistress of the house and other women go to the image, 
put a roopee and some betle in its hand, strew some tur* 
meric at its feet, and rub the dust of its leet on their own 
foreheads and those of their friends. On their retiring, the 

> The reader will recollect that the festivals of Bacchus and Cybele 
were equally noted for the indecendes practised by the worshippers, 
bofli ia their words and actions. 
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crowd assemble, with their bodies daubed with tunneric, 
oil, and sour milk ; and, bringing out the image, place it on 
a stage, to which they fasten it with cords, and carry it on 
their shoulders to the water. It is here placed in the cen- 
tre of two boats lashed together, and filled with people, 
among whom are dancers, muusicians, singers, &c. At this 
time, in many instances, men dance stark naked on the 
boat before many tliousands assembled, who only laugh at 
this gross indecency. Perhaps in one place on the river 
twenty or thirty images will be exhibited at once, while the 
banks are crowded with spectators rich and poor, old and 
young, all intoxicated with the scene The last ceremo- 
ny is that of letting down the image, with all its tinsil and 
ornaments, into the river. 

The women of the house to which the temple belongs 
go to the room from whence the goddess has just been 
taken, and place a pan of water upon the spot where the 
image stood, and put upon the top of the pan a branch of 
the mango tree. After the goddess has been drowned, the 
crowd return to the temple; and the ofiiciating bramhhn, 
taking his place by the side of the pan of water, dips the 

< In a raemorandam of niy own, dated Sept. 26, ISOS, 1 find these re- 
marks, made one evening in the conrse of a journey : — * About five in the 
afternoon we came to BOIargfir. The people of about twenty villages, 
more ^an 2000 In number, incJnding women and children, were assem- 
bled to throw their images into the river, this being the termination of 
the Doorga festival. I observed that one of the men standing befisre the 
idol in a boat, dancing and making indecent gestares, was naked. As the 
boat passed along, he was gassed at by the moh ; nor could I perceive that 
this almBiittaMe octton prodnced any ^dng heaide laughter. Before other 
images young men, dressed in women's clothes, were dancing with other 
men, making indecent gestures. 1 cannot help thinking the moat vulgar 
mob in England weald have tnmed with dlsgwt firom these ahominabie 
scenes* I bevp seen the same abmnbmtlons eahibited befisre oar own 
house at Serampore.* 
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branch of the mango tree into the water, and sprinkles a!l 
the people; repeating incantations; and thus blessing the 
people they are dismissed, when each one clasps his neigh- 
bour in his arms. Adjourning to their own houses, they 
partake of sweetmeats, and of an intoxicating beverage 
made with hemp leaves. In a vast number of instances 
this festival is thus closed with scenes of the most shame- 
ful intoxication: almost all the Hindoos in Bengal think 
it duty to indulge to a certain degree in drinking this 
liquor at this festival. 

Presents to the bramhuns and their wives are made on 
each of the fifteen days of the festival by the person at 
whose house the image is set up, if he be very rich. If he 
be not rich enough to bear so great an expense, he gives 
presents on the nine or three last days of worship; and if 
he be still poorer, on the last day. These presents consist 
of gold and silver female ornaments, silk and doth gar- 
ments, brass and other metal dishes, basons, &c. Some 
persons expend tlie greatest sums on the dances and other 
exhibitions, and others in feasting and giving presents to 
bramhvins. 

Some classes of Hindoos, especially those who are the 
disciples of Vishnoo, do not offer bloody sacrifices to Door- 
ga, though they celebrate this festival with much shew* 
These persons, instead of slaying animals, cut pumkins in 
two, or some other substitute, and offer them to the 
goddess. 

In the month Choitiu a number of Hindoos hold a festi- 
val to this goddess, after the example of king Soothth* 

Many Hindoos are initiated into the rites by which this 

R 
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goddess becomes their guardian deity ; and as she is con* 
sidered as the image of the divine energy. Tier disciples are 
called Shaktus ; a word signifying energy. 

Images of Doorga, made of gold, silver, brass, &c. are 
preserved by many, and worshipped daily. 

In the year 1808 , a bramhun of Calcutta, who had cele- 
brated the worship of Doorga, pretended that he had seen 
the goddess in a dream ; who had declared that she would 
not descend into the river till he had sacrificed his eldest 
son to her ; and that when the people went to convey the 
image to the river, it was found so heavy that it could not 
be lifted. Vast crowds of people flocked to see this new 
miracle, many of whom made offerings to this terror-inspir- 
ing goddess; and others assisted the poor man, by their 
contributions, to pacify the goddess in some way consistent 
with the preservation of his son. 

One of the Tuntriis contains an account of an incarna- 
tion of Doorga in the form of a jackal, in order to carry the 
child Krishnu over the river Yumoono, when he was flying 
from king Ktingsu. Some of the heterodox Hindoos, called 
vamacharees, feed the jackal daily, by placing the offerings 
in a corner of the house, or near their dwellings, and then 
calling the goddess (in the form of some one of these animals) 
to come and partake of them. As this is done at the hour 
when the jackals come out of their lurking places to seek 
for food, one of these animals sometimes comes and eats 
the offerings in the presence of the worshipper ; and this is 
not wonderful, when he finds food in this place every day. 
Images of the jackal are made in some parts of Bengal, and 
worshipped, sometimes alone, and at others with the images 
of Doorga and ShmUshanh-^KalSS. Some Hindoos bow to 
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the jackal ; if it pass by a person on his left^ it is a fortu- 
nate omen. 

The cow is regarded by the Hindoos as a form of Doorga, 
and called Bhuguvutee. 

Tliis goddess has a thousand names, among which are 
Katyayunce, or, the daughter of the sage Katyu, — Gouree, 
the yellow coloured. — Kalce, the black. — Hoimuvutee, the 
daughter of Himaluyii. — Eeshwuree, the goddess. — Shiva, 
the giver of good. — Bhuvanee, the wrfe of Shivu. — Survu- 
miingula, she who blesses all.— Cpiirna, she who amidst 
religious austerities abstained from eating even leaves. — 
Parvutee, the daughter of the mountain. — Doorga, she who 
destroyed the giant Doorgii ; the inaccessible. — Chundika, 
the terrible. — tJmbika, the mother of the universe. 


SECT. U . — The ten Forms of Doorga. 

This goddess is said to have assumed ten different forms 
in order to destroy two giants, Shoombhii and Nishoombhu. 

The following account of these wars is translated from 
the Markiind^yu pooranti: — At the close of the tr^ta yoogti, 
these two giants performed religious austerities for 10,000 
years; the merit of which actions brought Shivii from 
heaven®, who discovered that by these works of extraordi- 
nary devotion they sought to obtain the blessing of immor- 
tality. Shivu reasoned long with them, and endeavoured 


• It is a maxim of the KinUoo religion, that by performing religious 
austerities the become subject to the wishes of men* 

R 2 
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to persuade them, though in vain, to ask for any other 
blessing short of immortality. Being denied, they entered 
upon more severe austerities, which they continued for 
another thousand years ; when Shivii again appeared, but 
refused to grant what they asked for. They now suspended 
themselves with their heads downwards over a slow fire,, 
till the blood stremned from their beads; and continued 
thus for 800 years, till the god^ began to tremble, lest, by 
performing such rigid acts of holiness, they should be sup- 
planted on their thrones. The king of the gods assembled, 
a council, and imparted to them his fears : the gods ad- 
mitted that there was great ground for fear, but asked what 
remedy there was. Agreeably to the advice of Indrh, Kun^ 
dhrph (Cupid), with Riimbha and Tilottuma, the most 
beautiful of the cekstial courtezans, were sent to fill the 
minds of these giants with sensual desires ; and Kundurpu, 
letting fly his arrow, wounded them both ; upon whieh, 
awaking from their absorption, and seeing two beautiful 
women, they were taken in the snare, and abandoned their 
devotions. With these women they lived 5000 years, after 
which they began to think of the folly of thus renouncing 
their hopes of immortality for the sake of sensual gratifica- 
tioDvS. They suspected that this must have been a contri- 
vance of Indru*s; and driving the courtezans back to 
heaven, renewed their devotions, cutting the flesh off their 
bones, and making burnt-offerings of it to Shivu f which 
they continued for another thousand years, till they became 
entire skeletons, when Shivii again appeared, and bestowed 
upon them this blessing— that in riches and strength they 
should ©atccl the gods. 

Being thus exalted above the gods, they soon began 
to make war with them* After various success on both 
sides, the giants were every where victorious} till Indru 
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and all the gods, reduced to the most deplorable state of 
wretchedness, solicited the interference of Brumha and 
Vishnoo ; but they referred them to Shivfi : who also de- 
clared that he could do nothing for them. When, however, 
they reminded him that through his blessing they had been 
ruined, he advised them to perform religious austerities to 
Doorga. They did so ; and after some time the goddess 
appeared, gave them her blessing, and immediately, dis- 
guised like a common female carrying a pitcher of water, 
passed the assembled gods. Tliis female asked them whose 
praise they were chanting? While she uttered these 
words, she assumed her proper form, and replied, ^ They 
are celebrating my praise.' The new goddess then disap- 
peared, and ascended mount Himaluyu, where Chundii and 
Mundu, two of Shoombhii and Nishoombhh’s messengers, 
resided. As these messengers wandered on the mountain, 
they saw the goddess, and were exceedingly struck with 
her charms, which they described to their masters; and 
advised them to engage the affections of .this female, even 
if they gave her all the glorious things which they had 
obtained in plundering the heavens of the gods. Shoom- 
bhii sent Shoogreevu, a messenger, to the goddess, to in- 
form her that the riches of the three worlds were in his 
palace ; that all the offerings which used to be presented 
to the gods were now offered to him ; and that all these 
riches, ofierings, &c. should be her’s, if she would conle to 
him. The goddess replied, that this offer was very liberal; 
but she had resolved, that the person whom she married 
must first conquer her in war,- and destroy her pride. 
ShoogrS€vu, unwilling to return unsuccessful, still pressed 
for a favourable answer ; promising that he would engage 
to conquer her in war, and subdue her pride ; and asked in 
an authoritative strain, ^ Did she know his master, before 
whom none of the inhabitants of the three worlds had been 
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able to stand, whether gods, hydras, or men ? How then 
could she, a female, think of resisting his offers ? If hia 
master had ordered him, he would have compelled her to 
go into his presence immediately.* She said all this was 
very correct, but that she had taken her resolution, and 
exhorted him, therefore, to persuade his master to come 
and try his strength with her. The messenger went to his 
master, and related what he had heard from this female ; 
on hearing which Shoombh& was filled with rage, and 
without making any reply, called for Dhoomlochunii, his 
commander in chief, and gave him orders to go to Hima- 
luyii, and seize a certain goddess, (giving him particular 
directions,) and bring her to him j and if any attempted to 
rescue her, utterly to destroy them. The commander went 
to Himaltiyu, and acquainting the goddess with his ^aster*s 
orders, she, smiling, invited him to execute them ; but, on 
the approach of this hero, she set up a dreadful roar, (as is 
usual among the Hindoo warriors when two combatants 
meet,) by which he was reduced to ashes ; after which she 
destroyed the army of the giant, leaving only a few fu- 
gitives to communicate the tidings, Shoombhu and Ni« 
sboombhu, inf*:riated, sent Chundu and Mundu, who, on 
ascending the mountain, perceived a female sitting on an 
ass, laughing; but on seeing them she became full of rage, 
and drew to her ten, twenty, or thirty of their army at a 
time, devouring them like fruit. She next seized MlindJi 
by the hair, cut off his head, and, holding it over her mouth, 
drank the blood* Chundb, on seeing the other commander 
destroyed in this manner, came to close quarters with the 
goddess ; but she, mounted on a lion, sprang on him, and 
dispatching him as she had done Mund&, devoured part of 
his army, and drank the blood of the greater part of the 
rest* The two giants no sooner heard this alarming news, 
than they resolved to go themselves, and engage the furious 
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goddess 5 for which purpose they collected all their forces, 
an infinite number of giants, and marched to Himaluyti. 
The gods looked down with astonishment on this army of 
giants, and all the goddesses descended to help Muha-maya 
(Doorga), who however sooh destroyed the giants. Ruktii- 
v€€ju, the principal commander under ShoombhU and Ni- 
shoombhu, seeing all his men destroyed, encountered the 
goddess in person; but though she filled him with wouftds, 
from every drop of blood which fell to the ground arose a 
thousand giants equal in strength to Ruktii-veeju himself^; 
hence innumerable enemies surrounded Doorga, and the 
gods were filled with alarm at this amazing sight. At 
length Chiindee, a goddess who had assisted Kalee in the 
engagement, promised that if she would open her mouth, 
and drink his blood before it fell on the ground, she 
(Chund£e) would engage the giant, and destroy the whole 
of his strangely-formed offspring, Kalee consented, and 
this commander and his army were soon dispatched. 
Shoombhu and Nishoombhu, in a state of desperation, next 
engaged the goddess in single combat, Shoombhu making 
the first onset. The battle was dreadful, inconceivably 
dreadful, on both sides, till at last both the giants wer 
killed, and Kalee sat down to feed on the carnage she had 
made. The gods and goddesses then chanted the praises 
of the celestial heroine, and she in return bestowed a bles- 
sing on each. 

After the destruction of these enemies of the gods, the 
sun (Sooryii) shone resplendently forth ; the wind (Vayoo) 
blew salubriously ; the air became pure ; the gods ascended 
their thrones ; the hydras attended to the duties of their 
religion without fear ; the sages performed their devotions 


f Tkis Mxont from a bletaing ffiTen by Brtbnka. 
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without interruption ; and the people at large were restored 
to happiness. 

The Chhnd^j a part of the Markhnddyu pooranii^ places 
these forms of Doorga in the following order: First, as 
Doorga, she received the messenger of the giants ; 2. as 
D&shhbhoojacr, she destroyed part of their army; 3. as 
Singhfi-vahin€5*‘, she fought with Ruktu-v58jii; 4. as 
Mtihishti-inurdin^S she slew Shoombhfi, in the form of a 
buflulo ; 5. as J&gtkddhatr^S \ she overcame the army of 
the giants; 6. as Kal6€', she destroyed Rukth-v€Sju; 7- ns 
Mookth-kdsh€£ she again overcame the army of the 
giants; 8. as Tara", she killed Shoombliu; 9. as Chinnii- 
mlist&ka", she killed NishoombhQ ; 10. as Jtigiidgoure§ p, 
she was praised by all the gods. 

Such of the above forms as are honoured by separate 
festivals^ will be noticed hereafter under their different 
names. x 


SECT. HI.— Singftu-vahtnee’J. 

This goddess with yellow garments is represented as 
sitting on a lion. She has four hands ; in one a sword ; in 
another a spear ; with a third is forbidding fear, and with 
the fourth bestowing a blessing. 

Many people make this image, and worship it in the day 

t Hating ten arms. ^ Sitting on a lion. * Destroyer of the bnf* 
fklo, [via* of Shoombhh in this fbrni J ^ Mother of the world. > The 
black. ■ With Sowing Ualn • Sationr. • Headless. r The 
yellow. s who sits npon a iioa. 

Wa ^ 
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time, on the 9th of the increase of the moon, in whatever 
month they please, but in general in the month Ashwinii 
or Choitru, for two or three days. The ceremonies, in- 
cluding bloody sacrifices, are almost entirely the same as 
those before the im ge of Doorga. Sometimes a rich man 
celebrates this worship at his own expense, and at other 
times several persons, who expect heaven as their reward, 
unite in it. 

Some Hindoos keep in their houses images of all the 
following forms of Doorga, made of gold, silver, brass, 
copper, crystal, stone, or mixed metal, and worship them 
daily. 


SECT. lY. -^Muhishu-^murdinee'^. 

This is the image of a yellow woman, sitting on a lion ; 
having either six or ten arms. In her hands are seen a 
conch, a discus, a club, a water-lily, a shield, a large spear, 
and the tail of a snake. 

Some persons make this image, and worship it with the 
accustomed ceremonies, including bloody sacrifices, on the 
9th of the month Choitrii. 

The Tiintru-saru declares, that those who worship this 
goddess will obtain present riches and future happiness. 

Many of the regular Hindoos, as well as the heterodox 
sects, receive the initiatory rites of this goddess, and adopt 
her as their guardian deity, 

' She who deitroyed Mhhiihtt, a giant. 


8 
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SECT. V. — Jiiguddhatrce*. 

This Is the image of a yellow woman, dressed in red, and 
sitting on a Hon, In Her four hands she holds a conchy a 
discus, a club, and a water-lily. 

A very popular festival !n honour of this goddess is held 
in the month Kartikti, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the in- 
crease of the moon, when bloody sacrifices are offered as 
at the Doorga festival : the formulas are necessarily diffe- 
rent. Very large sums are frequently expended on these 
occasions, especially in the illuminations, dances, songs, 
entertaining of branihiins, &c. as many as one hundred and 
fifty persons being employed as singers and dancers, beside 
others who sing verses from the Chtindee, the Krishnii- 
mungulu, the Ram yunu, &c. A number of men like 
guards are also hired, and placed near the temple for the 
sake of shew. Much indecent mirth takes place, and 
numbers of men dance naked before the image, and call 
this the ivaif to heaven; the venerable bramhuns smiling with 
complacency on these works of merits so acceptable to the 
gods. The benefits expected from this worship are, the 
fruit of meritorious actions, riches, the gratification of every 
desire, and future happiness. These four things are com- 
monly mentioned in the Hindoo shastrus, as promised by 
the gods to their worshippers. 


• The mother of Ihr world. 

• Tills si»ell is blown at the times of worship, and at other festivals. 
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SECT, VI. — Mooktu-kdshee^, 

This is the image of a naked woman, painted blue, 
standing on the breast of Shivu, and having four arms : the 
upper right arm is placed in the posture of bestowing a 
blessing ; with the other she is forbidding fear, and in her 
left hands she holds a sword and a helmet. 

The festival of this goddess is held on the 14th of the 
decrease of the moon in the month Maghu : the ceremo- 
nies are like those before the image of Kalee, but theT 
bloody sacrifices are Very numerous. Spirituous liquors 
are privately presented to the goddess, at a late hour at 
night, or rather early in the morning. Some of the Hindoo 
shastrus allow of this practice, yet it is far from being 
honourable. I have been credibly informed, that numbers 
of bramhiins, in different places, at the annual festival of 
this goddess, join in drinking the spirits which have been 
offered to her, and, in a state of intoxication, pass from the 
temples into the streets, preceded by lighted torches, danc- 
ing to the sound of music, and singing indecent songs. 
Some are hugging one another 3 others fall down quite 
intoxicated ; others lose their way, and go along lifting up 
their hands, dancing and singing alone. The purer Hin- 
doos stand gazing at a considerable distance, lest they 
should be dragged among this crowd of drunken bramhuns. 

The benefits promised to the worshippers of this goddess 
are riches now, and heaven hereafter. 

Very many persons are initiated into the rites of this 
goddess as their guardian deity. 


Of flowing hair. . 
s 2 
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SECT. Vn.— Tara\ 

This is the image of a black woman, witli four anns, 
standing on the breast of Shivu : in one hand she holds a 
sword; in another a giant's head; with the others she U 
bestowing a blessing, and forbidding fear. 

The worship of Tara is performed in the night, in diffe- 
rent months, at the total wane of the moon, before the 
image of Siddh^shwuree; when bloody sacrifices are offered, 
and it is reported, that even human beings were formerly 
immolated in secret to this ferocious deity ; who is consi- 
dered by the Hindoos as soon incensed, and not unfre- 
quently inflicting on an importunate worshipper the most 
shocking diseases, as a vomiting of blood, or some other 
dreadful complaint which soon puts an end to his life. 

Almost all the disciples of this goddess are from among 
the heterodox : many of them, however, are learned men, 
Tara being considered as the patroness of learning. Some 
Hindoos are supposed to have made great advances in 
knowledge through the favour of this goddess ; and many 
a stupid boy, after reading some incantations containing 
the name of 'Tara, has become a learned man. 


SECT. VIII. — Omnu^mustukaT^. 

This is the image of a naked yellow woman, with her 
head half severed from her body% wearing a necklace of 

* The deliverer. r Tbe keadleis, 

> The TkDUks give the foUovriDg explanation of this nonitroiis fhatnre 
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skulls, and standing on the body of Shivu. She is sur- 
rounded with dead bodies; has a seymitar in one hand; a 
giant’s skull in another; and with two others is forbidding 
fear, and bestowing a blessing. 

This image is not made at present, but the worship may 
be celebrated before the images of any other female deities* 
Those who receive tlie initiatory rites of this goddess wor- 
ship her daily before the shalgramu, or water, or flowers, or 
an incantation written on a metal dish ». She promises her 
disciples riches, learning, or absorption^; but principally 
riches. Some people are afraid of becoming her disciples, 
lest, in a fit of anger, she should bring upon them a violent 
death 

in the image of this goddess : — At a certain time, not being able to procure 
any of the giants for her prey, to satisfy her thirst of blood, Chinnh-mhs- 
thka actually cut her own throat, that the blood issuing thence might 
spout up into her month. I have seen a pictnre.of this image, agreeing 
with this description i and at Cbachra, in Jessore, such an image may ba 
seen at present, the half-severed bead resting on the left hand of the 
goddess, and streams of blood falling into her month, 

* Before any one of these things, the worship of any of the gods may 
be performed ; but the shalgramfi is mostly preferred. 

A person can receive only one blessing at a time from his god. The 
Hindoos, however, relate a story of a blind man, who put a trick on his 
guardian deity, by obtaining three blessings from him at once : be asked 
that he might see — hit child — eat from off a golden dish every day* He 
was then childless, 

« The following story, current among die Hindoos, I give as a proof of 
the dread in which they live of some of their deities : — A brandihn who 
had received the initiating incantation of this goddess, to avoid dying an 
unnatural death, used to confine himself to his house ; where, however, 
a hatchet, hung up for sacrificing animab, fell upon and killed him as 
he lay asleep. 
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SECT. IX.— JugWgoMrce'. 

This is the tvhole length figure of a yellow woman, with 
four arms ; hdlding in her hands a conch, a discus, a club, 
and a water-lily. She is mostly worshipped on the 7 th, 
8th, and 9th of the increase of the moon in Maghh. Very 
few persons learn the initiatory rites of this goddess. 


SECT. X. — Fugtilamookhel*. 

Thk image of this deity is never made ; though she is 
sometimes worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the 
moon in Maghu, before a pan of water, or some other pro- 
per substitute. The officiating bramhun, in yellow gar- 
ments, presents yellow flowers, flesh, fish, and spirituous 
liquors, to her : the animals sacrificed are not numerous. 

This goddess is frequently worshipped in the hope of 
procuring the removal, the injury, or the destruction, of 
enemies, or whatever else the worshipper desires — which is 
sometimes the wife of another. He makes no doubt, if he 
can please the goddess by presents, or flattery, or by inflict- 
ing, for her sake, certun cruelties on his body, that she 
will be disposed to grant him even this last favour. If the 
ceremonies be not performed in strict conformity to the 
rules laid down in the shastru, it is believed that the wor- 
shipper will be deprived of reason, or of speech, or that 
tome other dreadful calamity will befal him. 


* The yellow. 


Of fear.cxcitii^ coBatounee. 
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In the burnt-sacrifice presented to this goddess, turmeric, 
oil, and salt, form the principal ingredients. The Hindoos 
believe that after performing the proper ceremonies for the 
destruction of an enemy, the goddess soon complies with 
the prayers of the worshipper. Shoodrtis, of course, em- 
ploy bramhuns in thus attempting to accomplish their 
murderous wishes. Particular forms of praise and of peti- 
tion, referring in many cases to the injury or destruction of 
enemies, addressed to this goddess, are contained in the 
Tiintru-sar&. 


SECT. XI.— 

The image of this idol is never made, but is worshipped 
in the night whenever a person chooses, which is, generally, 
when he wants to injure or destroy another. The officiat- 
ing bramhun dressed in red, and wearing a roodrakshu 
necklace, offers, ainongt>ther things, red flowers, spirituous 
liquors, and bloody sacrifices. The flesh of crows, or cats, 
or of some other animal, after having been dipped in spiri- 
tuous liquors, sometimes makes a part of the bumt-offer- 
ings; the worshippers believing that the flesh of the enemy, 
for whose injury these ceremonies are performed, will swell 
on his body as the sacrificed flesh does on the fire. Parti- 
cular forms of prake are also repeated before this image to 
accomplish the destruction of enemies. I here give a spe- 
cimen : * Oh 1 Pr&tyhngira, mother ! Destroy, destroy my 
enemies ! Kill ! kill ! Reduce them to ashes ! Drive them 
away 1 Devour them I Devour them ! Cut them in two ! 
Drink, drink their blood ! Destroy them root and branch ! 


' The well-proportiimed. 
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With thy thunder-bolt, spear, scymitar, discus, or ropc^ 
ddtroy them. * 

A story to the following purport is very current among 
the Hindoos :-^Bftir-aiee-kha, the nabob of Moorsh&d&bad, 
was much attached to Ramli-kantii, his Hindoo treasurer; 
who was at enmity with Kal§6-shtinkikrti, a very learned 
Hindoo, and a great worshipper of the female deities. The 
latter, to effect the destruction of Ram&-kant)i, began to 
worship the goddess Prutyungira. He had not performed 
the ceremonies long, before Ramu-kantu became sick, and 
it was made known to him and the nabob, that KalS$- 
shhnkhrh was thus employed. The nabob, full of rage, 
ordered that Kalee-shunkuru should be brought before 
him ; but he fled before the messengers could seize him, 
and began to perform these ceremonies for the destruction 
of the nabob. A servant, mistaken for Kal^S-shhnk&ru, 
was, however, seized; but he bribed the messengers, that 
they might protract his journey as much as possible. They 
did so, and the day before they arrived at Moorshudhbad 
the nabob died.-»I give this story to shew, what a strong 
possession the popular superstition has taken of the minds 
of the people; who, while smoaking together, listen to these 
stories with the utmost eagerness and surprise, as the 
villagers in England tell stories current amongst them 
while sitting round the winter's fire. 


SECT. XII.~{7nnu»pddfnaL 

This image may be made standing, or sitting on the wa- 
ter-lily : in the right hand is a spoon, like that with which the 

* She who fills with food j from hnnh, food, and poornh, foil. 
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Hindoos stir their boiling rice, and in the other a rice dish : 
Shivfi, as a naked mendicant, is standing before the image 
asking relief. 

The worship paid to this form of Doorga is performed 
on the 7th, 8th, and 9th days of the moon’s increase in the 
month Choitrii: bloody sacrifices, fish, and spirituous 
liquors arc among the offerings. Onnh-poorna being the 
guardian deity of many of the Hindoos, (who have a pro- 
verb amongst them, that a sincere disciple of this goddess 
never wants rice,) very great festivities take place at this 
festival, accompanied with music, dancing, filthy songs, 
and every thing else calculated to deprave the heart. 

A Hindoo rising in a morning, before his eyes are well 
open, repeats the name of this goddess — ^ 0nnii-pd5ma 1 
Cnnii-pd^ma! * and hopes, that through her favour he shall 
be well fed that day. When one Hindoo wishes to com- 
pliment another On his riches or liberality, he says, ' Oh ! 
Sir, your house is as full of riches as that of Cnnh-pddrna:* 
or, if he speak of another when absent, he says, ^ Such a 
one, in liberality, is like Onna-pddrna.* 


SECT. Xm.— 

Thi 8 name I>ooTga assumed after the birth of Gfindshli : 
she is here represented as sitting on the water-lily, dressed 
hi le^ and supporting with one arm the infant GhndshSi 
at the hpmtp while the other hand rests on the knee of the 
iuhttit 


s Tbe meUMr of OtoMS. 
T 
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A small festival in honour of this goddess is celebrated 
in the month Ogrtihayiinti or Phalgoonb^ on the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th of the increase of the moon. Some years ago, at 
Gooptee-para, a village about forty miles north of Calcutta, 
a great festival was held in honour of Giindshti-jiin£in8€, 
when fifty thousand roopees or more were expended. The 
bramhtlns of the village collected money to defray the 
expenses ; some gave one thousand, others two, and others 
five thousand roopees ; and crowds came two or three days 
journey to be present. The dancing, singing, music, &c. 
began a month before the principal day of worship : ail the 
visitors were entertained, and more than two thousand 
animals were slain. 


SECT. XIV.— \ 

This is an image of Doorga giving suck to KrishnU, to 
destroy the poison which he had received in a quarrel with 
KaleSyu, a hydra. 

A festival in hoUour of this goddess is held on the 7tb, 
8th, and 9th of the increase of the moon, in the day, in the 
month Maghu. 

The history of this idol is thus related : — ^In the west of 
Hindoost’han a stone image was once found in a pool ; and 
no information could be obtained to what it related, until 
a BrbmhticharSS referred them to the following story in one 
of the Tuntr&s. — In the neighbburhood of VriDda-vllui&, by 
the river Yumoona, Soubb&ree, a sage, for a long tim^ 
performed religious austerities. One day, while in the 


^ She who holds Krishah in her arms. 
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midst of his devotipns^ he saw a shukoolu and some other 
fish playing together; with which sight he was much 
pleased, till Garoorii, the king of the birds, descended into 
the water, and snatched up the shukoolu fish. The sage, 
unable to punish Guroorti, pronounced a curse upon this 
bird-god, or any other bifd, who should hereafter come to 
destroy the fish in tliis spot ; and this curse was afterwards 
the means of preserving the king of the hydras from the 
wrath of Garooru in the following manner.— 'The mountain 
M&l&yii was the resort of many serpents, who daily collect- 
ed a number of frogs, &c. and presented them to Gurooru, 
to conciliate him, and to prevent his devouring them. At 
last Kaleeyii, the king of the hydras, commanded his sub- 
jects to give the frogs to him, promising to protect them 
from Garoorii : but the latter on his arrival, finding no 
food, attacked and overcame Kal55yii; who, though de- 
feated, amused Gurooru by rehearsing some verses which 
no one understood but himself^, till he had made good his 
retreat into a deep place of the river, where Gurooru durst 
not follow him for fear of the curse of the sage. In conse- 
quence of the serpent’s remaining in this spot, the poison 
proceeding from his body had destroyed all the trees, water 
&c. for two miles roimd, and whoever drank of the water 
died. About this time Krishna was born; who in his 
childhood, on a certain day, discovering that a dreadful 
mortality existed among the cows and the boys who kept 
them, asked the reason, and was informed that they had 
been poisoned by the waters of the ' Ylimoona. Krishna 
then jumped from a tree into the river; overcame the ser- 
pent, and drave him out of the place. KalSeyti, full of fear, 
asked where he was to go, for that Ghroorb would certain- 
ly kill him. Krishnfi, putting his foot on his head, assured 

^ TbeM verses, it Is said, now compose one of tbe kavytts called 
Piagma. 

T 2 
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him that when Guroorh discovered the mark of his foot» he 
would not destroy him. The waters now became whole* 
some ; the trees gained their verdure ; and the boys and 
cows were restored to life : but the pain arising from the 
poison in the wounds which KalSSyh had given to Krishnii 
was intolerable. He therefore prayed to Doorga, who made 
him suck the milk from her own breast, by which he was 
immediately restored to health. 


SECT. X\.—Vishtaak$hii\ 

A CLAT image of this goddess is set up at ShydnhhatM, 
a village in Burdwan, which is become a place of great 
resort for pilgrims. Vast multitudes of buffidoes, sheep, 
goats, &c. are offered at different times to this goddess, not 
unfrequently for the destruction of enemies : sheep and 
goats are <^ered every day, and it is said that formerly ha> 
man sacrifices were offered to this goddess. Many person^ 
it is affirmed, have obtained the privilege of conversing 
with their guardian deities in consequence of worshipping 
this image with very shocking ceremonies, while others 
thus employed are stud to have been driven mad ; yet some 
persons receive the name of Vishalakah6€ as their guardian 
deity. 


SECT. XVI.— CWwdK-. 

iMAUns of this femn of Doorga are not mllids at {hkmM 
in Bengal ; but this goddess is worshipped many of' 
bramh&ns, &c. before a metal ci^ eontainief the water of 


* Of largs or bfoatlfol ojrei. 


■ Tho matUU. 
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the Ganges. This worship is celebrated daily, or at the 
time of the full or change of the moon, or when the sun 
enters a new sign, or on the 9th of the moon. 

The Kalikh-pooranh directs that birds, tortoises, alliga- 
tors, 6sh, buffaloes, bulls, he-goats, ichneumons, wild boars, 
rhinoceroses, antdopes, guanas, rein-deer, lions, tygers, 
men, and blood drawn from the offerer’s own body, be 
offered to this goddess. The following horrid incantation 
is addressed to the goddess ChbndSS, when offering an 
animal in order to effect the destruction of an enemy : ‘O 
goddess, of horrid form, O Chhndika! eat, devour such a 
one, my enemy, O consort of fire ! Salutation to fire ! This 
is the enemy who has done me nuschief, now personated 
by an animal: destroy him, O MhhamarSS! Sph6ng! 
sph^ng ! eat, devour. ’ . 

Women sometimes make a vow to ChfindSS to engage 
her to restore their children to healthy or to obtain some 
other fiivour. If a person recover in whose name sueh • 
vow has been made, his neighbours ascribe it to ChfindM. 

The exploits of this goddess are celebrated in a poem 
written by the poet Kfinkiinh, and recited op various occa- 
sions, under the name of Chhnd€€-ganfi, or Ch&ndCS-yatra. 


SECT. XVII.— -Other Form Doorga. 

JKomaJIchya". — ^This goddess is worshif^ted daily by per- 
sons of property before a pan of water, or some other 
substitute; and also by many shakttb on the 8th oi the 
moon in both quarters. Thom who worship her monthly. 


# wiio k otiled 4«aire. 
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generally present some particular request in favour of them- 
selves or families. At the Doorga festival this goddess is 
also worshipped with many ceremonies and at a greats 
expense. A few persons receive the initiatory rites of this 
goddess^ and worship her as their guardian deity. 

Vindhyit^vasinei ®. — This is the image of a yellow female, 
sitting on a lion, with either four or eight arms : she is 
worshipped in the month Voishakhu, on the 9th, or on the 
7th, 8th, or 9th of the increase of the moon : at Benares 
she is worshipped daily. The destruction of several giants 
is ascribed to this goddess. 

Miingulu^ChundikaP. — This is the image of a yellow 
female, sitting on three skulls, clothed in red j having in her 
right hand a book, and in her left a roodrakshli bead-roll. 
She is mostly worshipped by females, or rather by bram- 
hiins employed by them, in consequence of some particular 
distress in their families ; when they make a vow to the 
goddess to worship her a certain number of times if she 
will deliver them. Even the wives of Musulmans some- 
times send offerings to the house of a bramhtin, to be pre- 
sented to her with prayers. In the month Ppushu a small 
festival is held in honour of this goddess. 

KnmUld^kaminee is the image of a female sitting 

on the water-lily, swallowing an elephant, while with the 
left hand she is pulling it out of her throat '.-^-^She is wor- 

* She who dwelt on mount Vindhjrh. 

9 The finreat benelhetrest. 

s She who tits on the whterdily. 

* This image is said to owe its rise te a vision at sea aserlhed to 
Shihtehnth, a mofchai^ the particalan of are eokaied ta the 
Kttvee-ktknkttnth 
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shipped on the 8th of Voishakhh> with the usual ceremonies 
and festivities. 

Rofu^raj^hwUree *. — ^This goddess is represented as sit- 
ting on a throne, the three feet of which rest on the heads 
of BrUmha, Vishnoo, and Shivu. She is worshipped on the 
7th, 8th, and 9th of Voishakhfi, with the ceremonies com- 
mon to all the female deities to whom bloody sacrifices are 
offered. 

Voogadya ^ is represented as sitting on a lion, having ten 
arms.— A festival in honour of this goddess is held on the 
last day of Voishakhu, at KshSeril, a village in Burdwan, 
where many animals are si in, and large quantities of spi- 
rituous liquors offered : the goddess at the time of worship 
is taken out of a tank near the temple. It is supposed that 
not less than 100,000 people assemble at this place on this 
occasion. Human sacrifices, I am informed, were formerly 
offered to this goddess.— Sb numerous are the sacrifices, 
that the water of the pool, in which the dead bodies are 
thrown immediately after decapitation, becomes the colour 
of blood. These bodies are taken out of the pool again in 
a little time after the sacrifice. The disciples of this god- 
dess arc very numerous. 

KuroonamSyeS^. — ^In some places the image of this god- 
dess is set up and worshipped daily. At the festivals of 
Doorga, Kal€^, &€. she is worshipped in a more splendid 
manner. Some persons make vows to this goddess in times 
of distress, and many receive the initiatory rites by which 
she becomes their guardian deity. 

* The gaddew wbo governs Bramba, Vlsbnoo, and Shiva* 

« who eaiated before the yoogttt. 

^ The compeMiesate. 
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SECT. XVin.— Offc«- fVmw qf Doorgn. 


Tripoora*, 

Prtich&Dda V 

Jaya», 

TwUritax, 

Ch&ndagraS 

DEv&-sEna*j 

Nitya *, i 

Dhu0ma-vUt68 

Swtkdha 

Priistabin€S 

Cbh&ya 

SwahaS 

Jtiyii-doorga'*’, 

SatS€", 

ShantSS% 

Shd5linee% 

GourES °f 

Toostee 

Mbha-rnkshmego, 

Pl&dmai’, 

Poostee% 

Slir€fi-vidya% 

ShfichSfi 

Dhritee **, 

Tripoora-soondurS€ 

MEdha', 

Atmfi-ddTta % 

Viinu-d^v66 *, 

SavitrES*, 

Koolb-dEvta', 

Chtindii~nayika 

Vij&yaS 

&c. &c. 


All these goddesses are worshipped at the festivals of 
Doorga, as well as at other times^ before the proper repre- 
sentative of a god^ as water> the shalgramh^ &c. but their 
images are not now made in Bengal. Many persons receive 
the initiatory rites of these deities, and pay their devotions 
daily to the particular goddess whom they have chosen as 
their guardian deity. Bloody sacrifices, fish, wd spirituous 


* She who governs the three worliU, heaven, earth, and the world of 
the hydras, r She who sf>eedny oxeentes her will. * The everiastlng. 

• The praise*worthy. ^ The destroyer of the gfant Deergh« * She 
who wields Uie weapon of this name. * The great goddess of fortnae. 

• The learned. ' The beanty of the three workb. * The goddess 
of Ibrests. ^ The destroyer of the giant Chihidh. * The wrathlhl. 
^ The ftirloas. > She who is the colottr of nnolte. * She who 
leeMves Saar. * The wife of ffldvtL • The yeitow. s mie Sfho 
•its on the water-lily. s She who teUs the troth of all. * The wise. 

• The canse of aS. « The vietoikns. « tHits. « The edestlal 
herohie. ^ She who presidef'tstv^ the tnanes. ^ Bflth. ^ The 
eeoiteter. Ditto, •theMsislier. ^Thepntkttt «ne 
goddess of souls. ' She who preside mrtlMgmfitUMS of nieii. 
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liquors, are presented to these goddesses. The last sixteen 
are worshipped when rice is first given to a child, at the 
investiture with the poita, at the time of marriage, and in 
general at all the ceremonies performed for a son before 
marriage. Jhyii-doorga is worshipped to obtain deliverance 
from danger. 

Beside the above forms of Doorga, there are many others, 
whose names end with the word Bhoiruvee, viz. the terri- 
fic ; and temples consecrated to Bhoiruvti and BhoiruvSS 
are erected at many of the holy places visited by the Hin- 
doo pilgrims. When a person performs any of the cere- 
monies of Hindoo worship at these places, he must firs% on 
pain of meeting with some misfortune, worship these two 
deities. 


SECT. XIX.— iCafee, 

This goddess may also be considered as a form of Bhfiv 
guvulee, or Doorga. According to the Chundee, the 
imi^e of Kal^g, at present worshipped in Bengal, h .d its 
origin in the story of Ruktu-veeju, already inserted in page 
127* KalSe was so overjoyed at the victory she had ob- 
tained over this giant, that she danced till the earth shook 
to its foundation; and Shivu, at the intercession of the 
gods, was compelled to go to the spot to persuade her to 
desist. He saw no other way, however, of prevailing, than 
by throwing himself among the dead bodies of the slain. 
When the goddess saw that she was dancing on her hus- 
band, she was so shocked, that to express her surprise she 
put out her tongue to a great length, and remained motion* 
less ; and she is represented in this posture in almost alji 
the images now mfide in Bengal. 

u 
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The tJdhyatmu Ramaytin&s gives another story from 
which the image of Kalee may have originated : — ^Ramti, 
when he returned home with Ssgta from the destruction of 
Ravunii, began to boast of his achievements before his 
wife ; who smiled, and said, ^You rejoice because you have 
killed a Raviinb with ten heads ; but what would you say 
to a Ravunu with 1000 heads?* ^Destroy him,’ said 
Rumii. Se€ta, again smiling, advised him to stay at home ; 
but he, collecting all the monkies, the giants, andliis own 
soldiers together, with Saet^ Lbkshm&nli, Shbtrughnii, 
and Bhuriitii, Immediately departed for Sh&tii-dw€ep& to 
meet this new Rav&nu; sending Hunoomanu before to dis- 
cover the residence of this thousand-headed monster, and 
bring a description of his person. Hunoomanu, after a 
little play with him, returned to Rarnu, who soon after 
attacked the giant : but he, looking forward, beheld Ram&’s 
army as so many children ; and discharged three arrows, one 
of which sent all the monkies to Kishkindha, their place of 
residence; another sent all the giants to Lunka, (Ceylon;) 
and the third sent all the soldiers to Cyodhya, Rama’s capi- 
tal. Ramu, thunderstruck at being thus left alone in a 
moment, and thinking that all his adherents had been at 
once annihilated, began to weep : when SCSta, laughing at 
her husband, immediately assumed the terrific form of 
Kaled, and furiously attacked this thousand-headed Ra- 
vhnh. The conflict lasted ten years, but she at length 
killed the giant, drank his blood, and began to dance and 
toss about the limbs of liis body. Her dancing shook the 
earth to Its centre, so that all the gods, filled with alarm, 
applied to Shivh : but he declared that he almost despaired 

• There are four Ramajhniu, one written hy Valroejikee, atmtaer by 
end two odiers, celled the Udl>oottt end the UiAiyetiBa 
Ramayhnhf ; but the othert ere in iltde eathnefita Gea^Mwed irilk ^ 
work of VeteiKkee. ^ 
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of calming het passions, for she was mad with joy; he pro- 
mised, however, to do all that could be expected from a 
god in so desperate a case ; but, pausing for some time, 
and seeing no other alternative, he, in the presence of the 
assembled gods, threw himself among the dead bodies under 
her feet. Brumha called to the goddess, and said, ^ O god- 
dess ! what art thou doing ? Dost thou not see that thou art 
trampling on thy husband?* She stooped, and saw Shivu 
under her feet; and was so ashamed, that she stood still, 
and threw out her tongue to an uncommon length By 
this means Shivu saved the universe ; and SeSta, again 
assuming her proper form, went home with Ramu and his 
brothers. 

In the images commonly worshipped, Kalee is repre- 
sented as a very black female, with four arms ; having in 
one hand a scymitar, and in another the head of a giant, 
which she holds by the hair ; another hand is spread open 
bestowing a blessing ; and with the other she is forbidding 
fear. She wears two dead bodies for ear-rings, and a neck- 
lace of skulls; and her tongue hangs down to her chin. 'The 
hands of several giants are hung as a girdle round her 
loins, and her tresses fall down to her heels. Having 
drank the blood of the giants she has slain in combat, her 
eye-brows are bloody, and the blood is falling in a stream 
down her breast; her eyes are red like those of a drunkard. 
She stands with one leg on the breast of her husband 
Shivh, and rests the other on his thigh * 

^ Wlien the Hindoo women are «liocked or afthamed at any tbing, tbey 
pnt out tbeir tongues, as a mode of expressing their feelings. 

* The image of Minerva, it will he recollected, was that of a threaten- 
ing goddess, exciting terror: on her shield she bore the head of a gor« 
gon. Sir W. Jones considers KalSe as tiie Proserpine of the Greeks. 

U 2 
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This deity is equal in ferocity to any of the preceding 
forms of Ooorga. In the Kalika pooranil men are pointed 
out| amongst other animalsj as proper for sacrifice. It is 
here said that the blood of a tyger pleases the goddess for 
one hundred years, and the blood of a lion, a rein-deer, or 
a MAN, a thousand. But by the sacrifice of three men, 
she is pleased 100,000 years ! 1 insert two or three extracts 
from the Sanguinary Chapter of the Kalika pooranh : — 'Let 
a human victim be sacrificed at a place of holy worship, or 
at a cemetery where dead bodies are buried. Let the obla- 
tion be performed in the part of the cemetery called h^ru- 
ku, or at a temple of Kamakshya, or on a mountain. Now 
attend to the mode : The human victim is to be immolated 
in the east division, which is sacred to Bhoiruvu ; the head 
is to be presented in the south division, which is looked 
upon as the place of skulls sacred to Bhoir&viij and the 
blood is to be presented in the west division, which is deno- 
minated h^ruku. Having immolated a human victim, with 
all the requisite ceremonies at a cemetery, or holy place, 
let the sacrifieer be cautious not to cast his eyes upon it. 
The victim must be a person of good appearance, and be 
prepared by ablutions, and requisite ceremonies, (such as 
eating consecrated food the day before, and by abstinence 
from flesh and venery,) and must be adorned with chaplets 
of flowers, and besmeared with sandal wood. Then caus- 
ing the victim to face the north, let the sacrifieer worship 
the several deities presiding over the different parts of the 
vidimus body : let the wor^^hip be then paid to the victim 
himself by his name. Let him worship Brumha in the 
victim’s rhundrti, i. e. cave of Brumha, cavity in the skull, 
under the spot where the sutura toronalis and sagittalis 
meet. Let him Worship the earth ih his nose, &c. — ^Wor- 
shipping the king of sei^nts, let him pronounce the 
following ibcantation : * O best of men ! O most auspi- 
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clous ! O thou who art an assemblage of all the deities, 
and most exquisite ! bestow thy protection on me ; save ijae, 
thy devoted; save my sons, my cattle, and kindred; pre- 
serve the state, the ministers belonging to it, and all 
friends ; and as death is unavoidable, part with (thy organs 
of) life, doing an act of benevolence. Bestow upon me, O 
most auspicious ! the bliss which is obtained by the most 
austere devotion, by acts of charity, and performance of 
religious ceremonies ; and at the same time, O most excel- 
lent ! attain supreme bliss thyself. May thy auspices, O 
most auspicious ! keep me secure from raksh&slis, pisha- 
chtis, terrors, serpents, bad princes, enemies, and other 
evils; and, death being inevitable, charm Bhuguvutes in 
thy last moments by copious streams of blood spouting 
from the arteries of thy fleshly neck. ’—When this has been 
done, O my children ! the victim is even as myself, and 
the guardian deities of the ten quarters take place in him ; 
then Briimha and all the other deities assemble in the vic- 
tim ; and be he ever so great a sinner, he becomes pure from 
sin; and when pure, his blood changes to ambrosia, and he 
gains the love of MiihaddvSe, the goddess of the yogJi 
nidrii, (i. e. the tranquil repose of the mind from an abstrac- 
tion of ideas,) who is the goddess of the whole universe, 
the very universe itself. He does not return for a consi- 
derable length of time in the human form, but becomes a 
ruler of the giinh ddvtas, and is much respected by me 
myself. The victim who is impure from sin, or ordure and 
urine, Kamakshya will not even hear named. The blind, 
the crippled, the aged, the sick, the afflicted with ulcers, the 
hermaphrodite, the imperfectly formed, the scarred, the 
timid, the leprous, the dwarfish, and the perpetrator of 
muha pathkh, (heinous offences, such as slaying a bram- 
hfln, drinking spirits, stealing gold, or defiling a spiritual 
teacher’s bed,) one under twelve years of age, one who is 
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impure from the death of a kinsman, &c. one who is 
impure from the death of muha gooroo, (father and mother,) 
which impurity lasts for one whole year— these severally 
are unfit subjects for immolation, even though rendered 
pure by sacred texts. Let not a bramhun or a chundalu be 
sacrificed ; nor a prince, nor that which has been already 
presented to a bramhun, or a deity ; nor the oftspring of a 
prince ; nor one who has conquered in battle ; nor the oft- 
spring of a bramhun, or of a kshutriyu ; nor a childless 
brother ; nor a father ; nor a learned person ; nor one who 
IS unwilling ; nor the maternal uncle of the sacrificer. The 
day previous to a human sacrifice, let the victim be pre- 
pared by the text manushtukii and three devee gundhu 
shuktus, and the texts wadrungu, and by touching his licad 
with the axe, and besmearing the axe with sandal, &c. per- 
fumes, and then taking some of the sandal, &c. from oflF the 
axe, and besmearing the victim’s neck therewith. If the 
severed head of a human victim smile, it Indicates increase 
of prosperity and long life to the sacrificer, without doubt ; 
and if it speak, whatever it says will come to pass.’ 

This work further lays down directions for a person’s 
drawing blood from himself, and offering it to the goddess, 
repeating the following incantation : ^ Hail ! supreme de- 
lusion ! Hail ! goddess of the universe ! Hail ! thou who 
fulfillest the desires of all. May. I presume to offer thee 
the blood of my body; and wilt thou deign to accept it, 
and be propitious towards me/ 

A personas cutting off his own flesh, and presenting it to 
the goddess as a burnt-sacrifice, is another method of pleas- 
ing this infernal deity ; ^ Grant me, O goddess ! bliss, in 
proportion to the fervency with which I present thee with 
my own flesh, invoking thee to be propitious to me. 
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Salutation to thee again and again, under the mysterious 
syllables ung, ung,* 

A person’s burning his body, by applying the burning 
wick of a lamp to it, is also very acceptable to Kal5e, &c. 
On this occasion this incantation is used : * Hail ! goddess ! 
Salutation to thee, under the syllables ung, iing. To thee 
I present this auspicious luminary, fed with the flesh of 
my body, enlightening all around, and exposing to light 
also the inward recesses of my soul*'/ 

It is observed in this work, that the head or the blood of 
an animal, in its simple state, forms a proper offering to a 
goddess, but that flesh must be presented as a burnt-ofter- 
ing. Other Tuntriis observe, that the eating of the flesh 
of men, cows, and swine, and drinking spirits, after these 
things have been offered to an idol, must be done in secret; 
or the person will commit a great crime, and sink into 
poverty. I am credibly informed, that very many bramhiins 
in Bengal eat cow s flesh, and, after they have been offered 
to an idol, drink spirits, though none of them will publicly 
acknowledge it. 

Thieves frequently pay their devotions to KaleS, and to 
all the goddesses to whom bloody sacrifices are offered, 
under the hope of carrying on their villainous designs with 
security and success*. A gang of ten persons, perhaps, 
agree to plunder a house; who meet together in a dark 

** See Mr. Blaquicre’s translation of the Sanguinary Chapter, Asiatic 

Researclies, voi. v. author hopes Mr. Blaquiere will excuse the 

liberty he ha* uken of altering his spciiing of Shiigskn.O woids, as he 
has (lone it mei-ely to preserve uniformity throughout the work. 

• One of Jiipitf'i’s mimes, it is well known, was Prstdator, becante 
pluuiicr was oMcved to him. 
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night, under a tree where an image of SidddshwurSS is 
placed ; and bring to the spot spirituous liquors, fish, and 
other offerings. One of the company, a bramhtin, goes 
through the ceremonies of worship : at the close of which a 
bloody sacrifice is offered, and the instrument worshipped 
which is to cut through the wall of the house ; at which 
time the following incantation from the Choru-p&nchashika 
is read : * O ! Sindhukatee ! (the name of the instrument) 
formed by the goddess VishaSg! KalSS commanded thee 
to cut a passage into the house, to cut through stones, 
bones, bricks, wood, the earth, and mountains, and, through 
the blessing of Cnadya*", to make a way by cutting the 
earth from the house of the MalinSS to that of Vidya", 
and that the soil brought out should be carried away 
by the wind. Haree-jhee® and Chamunda have given 

A name of KalcS, which means, without beginning. 

" Soondhrti, the 9on of Goonh-sindhoo, raja of Kanchee-poorh, was over- 
come by the charms of Vidya,,the danahtcr of VS^rh-eiiUShh, the raja of 
Burdwan. For the purposes of courtship he concealed himself at the 
house of a dower-seUer (Malinee) near the palace of V^rh-singhtt, and 
began to pay his devotions to the goddess Kal^ ; who gave him this in- 
cantation, and the instrument Sindhhkatee, that he might ent his way to 
fats frir one. One night, however, Soondbrh was caught in the palace, 
and seised as a thief. As he was led from prison to the place of execu- 
tion, he composed fifty verses in praise of the raja’s daughter, which 
verses have since received the name of Chorh-phnehashika. The Hin- 
doos add, that when they were about to execute Soondfirfi, the cords by 
which he was hound miracnlonsly burst asunder, and the executioners 
fell senseless to the ground ; in consequence, the execution was post- 
poned, and the next night Kalee appe ared to V^rh-singhfi in a dream, 
and directed him to marry his daughter to Soondhrh ; who was not a thief, 
but the son of the rajaof Kanebee-poorti, a very proper person to become 
his son-in-law. The marriage was soon after celebrated in the most 
splendid manner. 

* The Hindoos say, that a female of the Haree cast wa<( once honoured 
with an interview by the goddess Kamaksbya, who delivered to her a 
variety of incantations, now used by the lowest casts for the most ridicu- 
lous, as well as hratal and wkked parposes. 
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this blessings and Kamakshya (KalS^) has given the com- 
mand.* After the reading of this incantation^ the thieves 
sit down to eat and drink the things that have been otfercd j 
and when nearly intoxicated, they gird their garments 
firmly round their loins, rub their bodies well with oil, 
daub their eyes with lamp-black, and repeat an incantation 
to enable them to see in the dark ; and thus proceed to the 
spot: when they cut a hole through the wall, plunder the 
house, and sometimes murder the inhabitants. 

Some time ago, two Hindoos were executed at Calcutta 
for robbery. Before they entered upon their work of 
plunder, they worshipped Kale*, and offered prayers before 
her image, that they might be protected by the goddess in 
the act of thieving. It so happened, that the goddess left 
these disciples in the lurch ; they were detected, tried, and 
sentenced to be hanged. While under sentence of death, 
a native Catholic, in the same place and circumstances, was 
visited by a Roman Catholic priest to prepare him for death. 
These Hindoos now reflected, that as KalSS had not pro- 
tected them, notwithstanding they had paid their devotions 
to her, there could be no hope that she would save them 
after death 5 they might as well, therefore, renounce their 
cast: which resolution they communicated to their fellow- 
prisoner, who procured for them a prayer from the Catholic 
priest, translated into the Bengalee language. I saw a copy 
of this prayer iii the hands of the native Catholic who gave 
me this account. These men at last, out of pure revenge 
upon KalSS, died in the faith of the Virgin Mary: and the 
Catholics, after the execution, made a grand funeral for 
them; as these persons, they said, embraced the Catholic 
fiuih, and renounced their cast, fr(m cotwkHon. 

Agtun-vagSSshii> a learned Hindoo, about five hundred 
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years ago, formed the image of KalSe according to the pre- 
ceding description, and worshipped it monthly, choosing 
for this purpose the darkest nights in the month; he made 
and set up the image, worshipped it, and destroyed it, on 
the same night. At present the greater number of the 
worshippers of KaleS hold a festival to her honour on the 
last night of the decrease of the moon in the month Kar- 
tiku, and call it the Shyama? festival. 

A few persons celebrate the worship of KalSS at the full 
moon in Kartiku ; the ceremonies of which are performed 
before a picture of tliis goddess, drawn on a stiff mat of 
reeds seven or eight feet long. This festival lasts three 
days, and on the fourth the picture is thrown into the 
river. 

Some also worship KalSe for one night on the 14th of 
tlje decrease of the moon, in the month Maghh; and a few 
rich men do so monthly, on the last night of the moon : 
while others worship this goddess in the month Jyoisht*hii, 
when it is called the Phul&-hurS5 festival, on account of 
the many mangoes, jak fruits, &c. offered to her. 

A few years ago, I went to the house of Kal65-shiinklir&- 
ghoshti, at Calcutta, at the time of the Shyama festival, to 
see the animals sacrificed to Kal^^. The buildings where 
the worship was performed were raised on four sides, 
with an area in the middle. The image was placed at the 
north end, with the face to the south ; and the two side 
rooms, and. one of the end rooms opposite the image, were 
filled with spectators : in the area were the animals devoted 
to sacrifice, and also the executioner, with KaleS^shunkSurli# 


f A name of Kal^l, meaning black. 
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A few attendants, and about twenty persons to throw the 
animal down, and hold it in the post, while the head Was 
out off. The goats were sacrificed first, then the bufialoes, 
and last of all two or three rams, la order to secure the 
animals, ropes were fastened round their legs ; they were 
then thrown down, and the neck placed in a piece of wood 
fastened into the ground, and made open at the top like 
the space betwixt the prongs of a fork. After the animal’s 
neck was fastened in the wood by a peg which passed over 
it, the men who held it pulled forcibly at the heels; while 
the executioner, with a broad heavy axe, cut off the head at 
one blow : the heads were carried in an elevated posture 
by an attendant, (dancing as he went,) the blood running 
down him on all sides, into the presence of the goddess. 
Kal^S-shunkuru, at the close, went up to the executioner, 
took him in his arms, and gave him several presents of 
cloth, &c. The heads and blood of the animals, as well as 
different meat-offerings, are presented with incantations as 
a feasjb to the goddess; after which clarified butter is burnt 
on a (prepared altar of sand. Never did 1 see men so 
eagerly enter into the shedding of blood, nor do I think 
any butchers could slaughter animals more expertly. The 
place literally swam with blood. The bleating of the 
animals, the pumbers slain, and the ferocity of the people 
employed, actually made me unwell; and 1 returned about 
midnight, filled with honor and indignation. 

The gifts to brambuDS and guests at this festival are 
numerous^ and in some instances very aqpensive; The 
bramhhns, and then the family and other guests, are enter-* 
tained, when the spirituous Uquors which have been pre- 
sented to the godd^ are drank privately by those who are 
in the secret. The festival closes with the dances and songa 
before the goddess. 

k2 
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The raider may form an idea how much idolatry prevailed 
at the time when the Hindoo monarchy flourished, from 
the following circumstance, which belongs to a modem 
period, when the Hindoo authority in Hindoost'hanh waa 
almost extinct. — ^Raja Krishn&-chiiadr&-ray&, and his two 
immediate successors, in the month KartikQ, annually gave 
orders to all the people over whom they had a nominal 
authority to keep the Shyama festival, and threatened every 
offender with the severest penalties on non-compliance. 
In consequence of these orders, in more than ten thousand 
houses, in one night, in the zillah of Krishnh-nuguru, the 
worship of this goddess w'as celebrated. The number of 
animals destroyed could not be less than ten thous'*nd. 
The officiating bramhuns, especially those who perform 
religious ceremonies for shsadrlSs, were greatly perplexed, 
as a single bramh&n had to perform the ceremonies of wor- 
ship at two hundred houses, situated in different villages, 
in one night. All the joiners, b rbers, or blacksmiths, in 
fifteen or twenty villages, in many instances have but one 
officiating priest, the bramhuns in general being unwilling 
to incur the disgrace which arises from performing religious 
services for shSodrhs.* 

Eeshanli-chhndrii-rayti, the grandson of KrishnU-chlin- 
drh-rayh, in certain years, presented to Kalse eighty thou- 
sand pounds weight of sweetmeats, the same quantity of 
sugar, a thousand women’s cloth garments, the same number 
of women’s China silk garments, a thousand oflerings, in- 
cluding rice, plantains, peas, &c. and immolated a thou- 
sai^d buflaloes, a thousand goats, and the same number of 
sheep; which altogether could not cost less than ten thou- 
sand roopees, while the other ejiqpenses amounted to scarcely 
less than twenty thousand. To defray these expenses, this 
raja sold the greater part of his jui^rimony ; and in this and 
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ether idolatrous customs he and other Hindoo rajas have 
expended almost the whole of their estates, 

Haja Ram-Krishn& also expended very large sums of 
money upon the worship of KalSS. He set up a stoue 
image of this goddess ai Vtirahii-n&g£urti ; on which occa> 
sion he is said to have spent a lack of roopees. He also 
endowed this image with such a large revenue, that at pre- 
sent five hundred persons are muntained there daily. In 
the service of this goddess he has nearly reduced himself to 
poverty, though formerly from the rents of the lands, &c. 
he used to pay fifty-two lacks of roopees annually into the 
Company's treasury. 

Kal£S is the guardian deity of very many of the Benga- 
lees, especially of the bramhuns. 

At Kal€£-ghatG, near Calcutta, is a celebrated imt^ of 
this goddess, ‘ whom (in the opinion of the Hindoos) all 
* Asia, and the whole world worshippeth.’ Having obtuned 
an account of this temple from a bramhun whom I sent 
to KalSe-ghatH for the purpose, 1 here lay it before my 
readers • 

The temple consists of one room, with a large pavement 
around it. The image is a large black stone, to which a 
horrid face, partly cut and partly painted, has been upven ; 
there are neither arms nor legs, a cloth covering all the 
lower part which should be the body. In front of the 
temple is a very large building capable of seating two'littn- 
dred people ; in which, and on the pavoment around the 
temple, many bramhbns daily sit reading tke ChtLndSS, b 
woric on the w«rs of KalSS : on some days as many as a 
thoBsand bmnbfins may be seen thus employed. Beyond 
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tills building, in front of tbe image, the animals for saai^ 
fice are slain. Not fewer than four thousand persons 
assemble on particular occasions at this temple, especially 
at the Shyama and Doorga festivals ; and, twice a week, 
on the Chdtulai market days, two thousand people or more 
visit this place, multitudes of whom (my informer says, not 
less than a thousand) present offerings. At these times it 
is common for a Hindoo to go up to the temple, and, pre- 
senting himself at the door with joined hands, to address 
himself thus to the idol : * Oh ! mother ! 1 am going to 
the market for such and such a purpose. If thou grant me 
success, 1 will on the next market day present offerings to 

thee to the amount of .’ Or he says to another person 

standing near, ‘ See, brother, I have promised to mother 
so and so, if she will accomplish my wishes in the 
market 

About nine o’clock each day, the bramhiin who in turn 
performs the duties at the temple, and who receives the 
offerings of the day, after cleaning and bathing the image, 
puts on it the garlands of flowers and other ornaments, 
sweeps the temple, and then throws open the doors, calling 
out, * Victory to the great KalSS ! Victory to the great 
KalSel’ These compliments on different mornings he 
changes at pleasure. After this, persona going to bathe, or 
coming from bathing, approach the door of the temple, 
and bow to the goddess: and now the daily worship is 
performed, which occupies about ui hour; alter which men 
and women are seen bringing their offerings to the idol, 
wUch continue to be presented during the greater part of 
the day. Some merely present them, without asking for- 

« An adjfttging viUags. 

* It U laid tbat fimnerly, upedaUy in tbaes of scarcity, mmbon of 
men war* sold at flds mikot. - 
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any blessing : these persons take away a few flowers, or 
any other trifle of what they have oflFered, as something 
that will secure the good of the family ; and friends on a 
visit at the house of such a person beg any thing of this 
kind, and eat it, or wear it in their hair. Other visitors 
to the temple leave part of the offerings there, and take 
away the other part to present to their friends. Others 
make a vow, while the offering is presented to the image, in 
some such words as these : ^ Oh ! goddess 1 mother Kal^e ! 
If thou wilt deliver me out of such or such a trouble, or 
wilt bestow such or such a blessing, 1 will present to thee 
{here the petitioner repeats the names of all the offerings or 
bloody sacrifices].’ Disputes arise almost daily in the 
temple betwixt the worshippers and the priests respecting 
the offerings, and not unfrequently a violent scramble takes 
place for tlie meat-offerings in the presence of the goddess 
herself: the officiating bramhiin says, ^Who is to have 
these offerings ?* to which the worshipper replies, ‘ Oh ! 
sir! our family priest always receives .these things. I 
must carry them home for him.’ Or a man bringing 
offerings procures a bramhun to go and tell a lie in the 
presence of the goddess, saying to him, ‘ Sir, the bramh&ns 
at the temple of KaleS are such notorious cheats, that of all 
I give to the goddess, she will probably get nothing but 
a few flowers ; and they are so rapacious that 1 shall never 
get these offerings out of their hands on which this bram* 
hhn carries the offerings to the temple, and declares, that 
they belong to the bramhtins of such a temple, and must 
be returned to them. By these contrivances the offerer 
obtains what he has given to the goddess j and, giving part 
to the bramhtin who has extricated him from the rapacious 
hands of the proprietors of the temple, he takes the re- 
mainder home. About three o’clock in the afternoon, food 
is placed before the goddess, consisting of rice, greens, 
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roots^ fruits, milk, curds, clarified butter, flesb, spirituoui 
liquors* (in a concealed form), sweetmeats, &c. &c, Ge* 
nerally about 250 pounds of rice are cooked daily, but at 
particular times twice or thrice as much. After reserving 
as much as is necessary for his own family, the officiating 
bramhun sells the rest of the offerings to devout visitors or 
neighbours, and gives away what he cannot sell. When a 
bloody sacrifice is offered, the offerer either pays the priest 
for his trouble, or gives up the slaughtered animal. The 
slayer also receives a fee. Of this fiesh the officiating 
bramhun keeps what he pleases, and sells the rest to 
bramhtins, sh55drus, Portuguese, and persons from all 
parts of the neighbourhoods 

The daily offerings to this goddess are astonishingly 
numerous. On days when the weather is very unfavour- 
able, not less than three hundred and twenty pounds of 
rice, twenty-four of sugar, forty of sweetmeats, twelve of 
clarified butter, ten of flour, ten quarts of milk, a peck of 
pease, eight hundred plantains, and other things, (the price 
of which may amount to about five shillings,) are offered, 
and eight or ten goats sacrificed* On common days, of all 
these things three times the quantity ; and at great festi- 
vals, or when a rich man comes to worship, ten, twenty, or 
forty times this quanti y ; and as many as forty or fifty 
buffaloes, and a thousand goats are slain. 

Raja N&v&-Krishnu, of Calcutta, about fifty years agO|, 

« It is affirmed that the freater number of grown np petaons hi this 
village drink spirits. Bfambtas may be seen la front of the temple, 
driakiiig spirits at noon day^ and rt^giooa mendleantt walking abiWt^ 
naked, without the least sense of shame. 

* The women belonging to hie temple have beoonie sneh foodeoohs, 
tttal H is not nneommon fbr persons to pay for a dinner firom thek h a ndSi 
piofhriinf Uto any thing tbhy oonld get elsowboro* 
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when on a visit to KaleS-ghatu^ expended^ it is said^ not 
less than 100|000 roopees on the worship of this goddess. 
Amongst the offerings was a gold necklace valued at 
10,000 roopees, and, beside other ornaments, a rich bed, 
silver plates, dishes, and basons; sweetmeats, and other 
food sufficient for the entertainment of a thousand persons ; 
and trifling presents of money to near two thousand of the 
poor. 

About twenty years ago Juyu-Naray&nu-Ghoshalu, of 
Kiddhrpooru, near Calcutta, expended 25,000 roopees at 
this place: when he sacrificed twenty-five buffaloes, one 
hundred and eight goats, and five sheep; and presented to 
the goddess four silver arms, two gold eyes, and many gold 
and silver ornaments. 

About ten years ago, a merchant from the east of Bengal 
expended 5,000 roopees on the worship of this goddess, 
beside the price of a thousand goats which were slaugh- 
tered. 

In the year 1810, a bramhun from the east of Bengal 
expended on this idol about four thousand roopees, with 
part of which he bought a golden necklace, the beads of 
which were in the shape of giants’ skulls. 

l%the year 1811, GopSS-moh&nti, a bramh&n of Calcutta, 
expended ten thousand roopees in the worship of this 
goMess ; but, being a voL»hn&vu, he did not offer any bloody 
sacrifices. 

The Hindoos, it seems, are not the only persons who 
workup this black stone ; 1 have received accounts several 
times of Europeans, or their native mistresses, going to this 

Y 
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temple, and expending thousands of roopees in offerings. 
The bramhtin with whom I wrote this account declares, 
that when he was a student at Vfirisha, near KalSS-ghatti, 
he several times saw the wives of Europeans come in palan- 
queens with offerings ; though I suppose these ladies were 
born m India. But the proprietors of the temple posi- 
tively assured this bramhtin, (as he says,) that very fre- 
quently European men presented offerings, soliciting some 
favour at the hands® of the goddess; and that very lately a 
gentleman in the Hon. Company's service, who had gained 
a cause at law, presented thank-offerings to Kale€ which 
cost two or tliree thousand roopees *. I confess that 1 very 
reluctantly insert thfese accounts, because I should hope 
they mostly originate in wilful misrepresentation on the 
part of the bramhuns of the temple, or in mistake. I sup- 
pose some Portuguese (who alsp go by the name Sah^b) 
may present offerings, and pray to this goddess — Whence one 
source of misinformation ; the mistresses of Europeans are 
supplied with money by their retainers, and hence the 
worship not unfrequently passes off, with many a triumph 
over degraded Christianity, as the worship of such a Euro- 
pean ; and many Europeans, who go for curiosity to see 
the temple and the image, inconsiderately or wantonly give 
presents to the clamorous and greedy bramhhns, who pro- 
claim it as an offering to their goddess. Actions the most 
innocent, (even going to view the image,) are construed by 
these ignorant idolaters into an approval of idolatry A 

« Silver tumdi^ and gold Umgues tad eyei are among the presents made 
by rich men to this goddess. Sudi is the stupidity of idolaters. 

It is probable, Uiat the real worshipper tn this instance was a head- 
servant of this gentleman's ; Uiou|^ the expense might be defrayed hy 
the master. Without thinking of the guilt of such conduct, I have known 
frequent instances of Enropeans making preseata to their servants for the 
avowed purpose of idol wonyp. 
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European who was lately there, says my informant, to make 
a drawing of the image, when he departed gave the officiat- 
ing bramhun a gold mohur, and this present was probably 
enrolled among the gifts to the temple. 

It is further affirmed, that many Miisulmans (four or five 
hundred) present offerings to Kal6e monthly — so strangely 
has the veneration for this image seized the minds of the 
natives ! And it is added, that an equal number of prosti- 
tutes, from all parts of Bengal, pay their devotions at this 
temple ; some pray for the health of their paramours, and 
others that great numbers may visit their houses of ill 
fame. It is not uncommon for a loose female to say to 
her paramour, after his recovery from sickness, ^ I made 
vows to KaleS, that if she would restore you to health, 1 
would present her with such and such offerings ; you are 
recovered; and I must now go and perform my vows.* 
Such a female sometimes thus prays for her paramour — 

^ O mother Kalee ! I pray for .. If thou wilt in- 

crease his wealth, [or remove sickness from him — or make 
him successful in such a concern — or increase his attach- 
ment to me, that he may always follow my advice] I will 
present to thee all these offerings [here she repeats the 
names of what she intends to give].’ When she returns 
home she takes off all her ornaments, laying them aside till 
her vow be either fulfilled or abandoned. 

Merchants y and tradesmen present offerings to KalSe 
once, twice, or thrice a year, to obtain success in their 
concerns ; — many rich men (thirty or forty) place bramhuns 
at this temple to worship the goddess, to walk round the 

y Hindoo merehants engaged in foreign commerce, after the sttccesufiil 
voyage of a ship in which they had property, frequently preient thank- 
offerings to this goddess. 

y 2 
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temple^ and read the Chiind@€^ daily in their names;-— 
others place bramh&ns here for these purposes^ for two or 
three months in the year ; — sepoys from all parts of Hin- 
doost'hanh resort to this temple as often as they can obtain 
leave of absence; — mothers present oflFerings, praying for 
the recovery of their children, and promising to bring the 
restored child in their arms when they come to fulfil their 
rows * ; or, that it shall be invested with the poita% or pass 
through some other ceremony at the temple ; — servants in 
search of employment make vows to the goddess to present 
her with a month’s wages, if she will raise them to such a 
situation -in a word, the occasions of drawing people to 
this famous temple ore as endless as the superstitious hopes 
and fears, the crimes and the wants of the worshippers. 

Goats are devoted to Kalee, and kept, in some cases, for 
a long time, till the owner be able to meet the other ex- 
penses attending the offerings and worship. These animals 
are called the goats of Kalee. 

The village of KalSS-ghuttu (or KalSS-ghatti) owes the 
greater part of its present population to this temple | from 
which near two hundred persons derive their subsistence, 
exclusive of the proprietors, who amount to about thirty 
families. Some proprietors have a day in turn, others half 
a day, and others two or three hours; to whom all the 

* The hair of some children is not cat at all till the vow be falfilled ; 
et^rs only separate a lock of the child's hair^ tying it np In a bunch. A 
large biUock of hnman hair, coUected at the times of thaving when vows 
have been fhlfiUed, is formed near the temple. 

» A bramhbn once assured me, that he had seen not less than three 
hundred b^ Invested with the poita in one day at this place; on which 
oeciilon many bloody sacrifices were oiered. The concourse of people 
was immetise. 
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ofTerings presented in the portion of time thus apportioned 
belong. All these families have become rich. 

In the month Maghu, a festival is held in various places 
of Bengal in honour of Ghatoo, the god who presides over 
blotches on the skin ; but the assembly at Kalee-ghatu is 
very great. At the time of swinging in Choitru also, the 
concourse of people at this place is also very large. Sec 
the account of Shivii. 

I here add a rough account of what is expended on this 


idol monthly: — 

Rs. As. P. 

Buffaloes slain, (5)------- - 30 00 

Goats ditto, (1000) - - 800 0 0 

Sheep ditto, (30) - -- -- -- - 40 00 

Rice, (200 cwt.) 440 00 

Salt, Spices, Pease, Fish, &c. ----- 200 0 0 
Clarified Butter, - -- -- -- -- 700 

Milk and Curds, - -- -- -- -- 500 

Sugar, (11 cwt.) 105 00 

Sweetmeats, (22 cwt.) ------- 360 0 0 

Plantains, (25,000) - -- -- -- - 50 00 

Evening oflFerings, - -- -- -- - 60 00 

Meat offerings, - -- -- -- -- 90 00 

Dressed food, - -- -- -- -- 80 00 

Fees, 233 00 

Travelling Expenses, ------- SOO 0 0 

Alms given to the poor by visitors, - - - 200 0 0 


Extraordinaries from rich men, and at festivals, 3000 0 0 

Sa. Rs. 6000 0 0 


Seventy-two Thousand Roopees annuallyi or Nine Thou- 
sand Pounds sterling. 
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SECT. XX . — Other Forms of Kalee^ 

Chamunda ^, — This image, which is similar to that of 
Kal€e, except that Chamunda is represented with two 
giants* heads in her hands, and as sitting on a dead body, 
is seldom or never made. The goddess is worshipped at 
the festival of Doorga, on three different days. 

Shmushanu-Kalee^. •^When this image is made, other 
figures are introduced, as those of the giants Shoombhu 
and Nishoombhu, of jackals, dead bodies, &c. These 
giants are represented as sitting on elephants, throwing 
arrows at the goddess 5 while the latter is standing on her 
husband, and aiming blows at them with a sword. The 
ceremonies of worship are like those performed in honour 
of Kalge : the worship begins at the total wane of the 
moon in Maghti, and continues for three nights. Revelling 
is carried to the greatest pitch ; some of the worshippers, 
and not unfrequently the sons of rich men, -dance before 
the image naked, ^ glorying in their shame.’ A few Hin- 
doos adopt this goddess as their guardian deity. 

Mamm^alee ^, — Another form of Kalee, whose image 
it resembles except in the colour, which is blue. The 
worship is celebrated on the fifteenth night of the decrease 
of the moon in Maghii: — the present fruit, diversion; — and 
hereafter, heaven. Such are the ideas of the poor deluded 
Hindoos. A whole village sometimes joins to defray the 

^ She who seised Chhndh and Mhndtt, two giants. 

* This name denotes, that Kal^ dwells in the place of buining the 
dead) and presides over cemeteries. Shmhshanh means a cemetery. 

^ Vis. in the form of man. 
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expense, at other times a rich man bears it alone. Many 
bloody sacrifices are offered, and a great shew made, espe- 
cially with illuminations ; to which are added dancing, sing- 
ing, music, &c. 

Phulu‘huree ^. — ^This form of Kalee is that of a black 
female, with four arms, standing on the breast of Shiv&. 
She is worshipped at the total wane of the moon in the 
month Jyoisht’hu, or in any other month, at the pleasure 
of the worshipper. The offerings are numerous, especially 
of fruits : and buffaloes, goats, and sheep, are sacrificed. 
The day after the worship, the image is thrown into the 
river. 

Bhudru’-Kalee ^ — An image similar to that of Kalee ; the 
worship also resembles that which is paid to that goddess. 
The image is in some places preserved, and worshipped 
daily. 

Oogru^chunda ^ is worshipped at the total wane of the 
moon in the month Kartiku : in some places temples made 
of clay are erected in honour of this goddess, in which she 
is worshipped either daily or monthly. 

Anundii-muyee^. — black female, with four arms, sitting 
on a throne ; to whom a number of temples are dedicated, 
containing stone or clay images of the goddess. She is 
worshipped dmly ; also on fortunate days, at the pleasure 
of her numerous disciplesj; as well as at the great festivals 
of Doorga, KaleS, &c. when bloody sacrifices are offered 
to her. 

* Sihe who receives much fruit. * The beneficent. * The furious. 

^ The joyful. 
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Nuvu-putrika These nine goddesses are worshipped nt 
the great festivals, but with the greatest shew at that of 
Doorga ; when these assistants of Doorga in her wars are 
represented by nine branches of different trees ; Rfimbha, 
by a plantain ^ ; K&chwee-rddpa, by a kuchwgg ‘ ; Htiridra, 
by a huridra"* ; JuyuntSS, by a j&yiinteS" ; Vilwar66pa, by 
a vilwii ® ; Darimeg, by a darimu p 5 Oshoka, by an usho- 
ku**; Manfika, by a manii'; and Dhanyu-ro6pa, by a 
dhanyii *• 

Bheemu-chiindee image is made and worshipped 

at Benares : in Bengal also the goddess is worshipped, 
especially on a Tuesday, before another image, or a pan of 
water, or some appointed representative of an idol. 

Upura-jit ‘ — ^There is no public festival in honour of 
this goddess, nor is her image set up for worship ; but in 
times of sickness she is worshipped before the shalgramu, 
when forms of praise from the Tuntriis are addressed 
to her. 

Vmula *. — A stone image of this idol is worshipped in 
one of the temples erected in Orissa, near the famous tem- 
ple of Jtigunnat’hu. Bloody sacrifices are offered to this 
goddess; but as this place is sacred to Vishnoo, these 
offerings are made in secret. Vim&la is also worshipped in 
Bengal at the festivals of Doorga and Kalge. 

Siddh^shwtiree many villages in Bengal one, and 

* The nine goddesses. ^ Mosa paradUaica. * Arum esculentum. 
» Curcuma longa. Ailschynomene seshau. * iEgle marmelos. 

f Punka granatum. ^ Jonesia asoca. * Aonn macrorhycon. 
• Coriaadrum sativum. * The tendAc* * The unconquerable. 
^ She who purifies. r She who fulfils the wishes of her worshippers. 
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ia some large villages several of these images are set up. 
They are in general made of clay ; but some are of stone. 
The image is commonly the property of one family, who 
worship her every day : otliers in the village worship her 
when they choose ; but all the gifts and offerings come to 
the person who owns the image. If a child have a fever, 
the parents worship the goddess that it may recover, and 
promise to present various offerings to her if she be propi- 
tious. If a woman want a son, she procures a bramhun to 
worship the goddess in her name; — if another person be 
seeking employment, he prays the goddess to favour 
him ; — if a koolinu bramhun wish his daughter to be mar- 
ried, he intercedes with the goddess, and promises to 
celebrate her worship if she be favourable. On all occasions 
of particular distress or want, the people resort to these 
images with their presents and vows. Thieves also wor- 
ship Siddh^shwtiree, that they may be favoured with her 
smiles and be protected in thieving*. Honest and poor 
people also worship this image to obtain protection from 
thieves. An annual festival is held in honour of Siddh^sh- 
wuree on the same day as the Shyaiua festival. 


SECT. XXh—Lukshmee 

Is called the goddess of prosperity : she is painted yellow, 
and sits on the water-lily, holding in her right hand the 
pashu, (a rope,) and in the left a necklace. 


* The goddess Laverna, it in well known, was the protectress of thieves, 
who, from her, were named Laverniones, and who worshipped her, that 
their designs and intrigues might be successful : her image was a bead 
without a body. 


z 
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Vishnoo is said to have obtained this goddess at the 
churning of the sea®; at which time all the gods were so 
charmed with her beauty that they desired to possess her, 
and Shivu was entirely overcome by his passion. The rea- 
der will remember something similar to this in the account 
of Venus, who is also said to have sprang from the froth of 
the sea; and whom, on being presented to the gods, they 
all desired to marry. 

The worship of Lukshmee is celebrated in five different 
months, viz. in Bhadru, on the first Thursday of the in- 
crease of the moon, in the ;norning ; in Ashwinii, at the 
full moon, in the evening ; in Kartiku, on the last day of 
the decrease of the moon, in the night ; on the last day in 
Poushu, in the morning; and in Choitrii, on the first 
Tliursday of the increase of the moon, either in the day or 
night. The ceremonies are performed before a basket used 
as a corn-measure, painted red : the worshippers fill this 
measure with rice in the husk, and put round it a garland 
of flowers ; then cover it with a white cloth ; and, encir- 
cling it with a number of small shells, place before it a boK 
containing red paint, a comb, &c. The officiating bram- 
hun performs the usual ceremonies, varying but little from 
those at the worship of Vishnoo, in the name of the master 
or mistress of the house. No bloody sacrifices are offered. 
Bramhuns are entertained rather liber^ly at this festival ; 
but on the day of worship no alms must be given to the 
poor, (except cooked food,) nor any money lost ; lest this 
goddess, who is supposed to preside over wealth, and to 
have taken up her abode at the worshipper's house, should 
be angry at her riches being wasted. 

This worship is celebrated in almost every Hindoo family 
• She is also called the daughter of Bhrigoo. 
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five times a year; the frequency of which is not to be won- 
dered at, when it is considered that LukshmeS is the goddess 
of prosperity. If a man be growing rich, the Hindoos say, 
‘Lukshmee is gone to abide at his house if he be sinking 
into poverty, they say, ^Lhkshmee has forsaken him.’ If 
they wish to abuse another, they call him Lukshmee-chara 

The morning after the festival, the women take up the 
corn-measure, and preserve it for some future time of wor- 
ship : the rice is used in worship during the whole year. 
At the close of the festival, if a female of the family 
remember any stories respecting Liikshmee, she relates 
them 5 and the rest of the family^ joined by two or three 
neighbouring females, sit around and hear. In some places 
a number of persons subscribe towards the expense of 
making an image of Lukshm€e, and worship it on any of 
the days before-mentioned. 

Names, LukshmeS, or, the goddess of fortunate signs;— 
Pudmaluya, she who dwells on the water-lily ; — Pudma, she 
who who holds in her hand the water-lily ; — Shree, she in 
whom all take refuge ; — Huree-priya, the wife of Hhree. 


SECT. XXII. — Kqjaguru-Lukshmee^, 

This form of LukshmSe is worshipped at the full moon 
in Ashwinu, in the evening, before a corn-measure, sur- 

^ In the provincial dialect it is L4ikliee-chara, that is, Inckleu ; thus 
forming an extraordinary coincidence of sound and meaning in languages 
so extremely different. 

‘ The shastrhs have commanded that each Hindoo shall remain awake 
during the night of the full moon in Asfawinh, when a festival is held in 
honour of this goddess ^ and from this circuinitance this name is derived. 

Z 2 
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rounded by four plantain trees ; though some persons wor- 
ship this goddess before an image of LukshmSe. Bloody 
sacrifices arc offered. The worshippers invariably drink 
the water of the cocoa-nut at this festival ; and numbers 
keep awake the whole night, listening to the filthy songs, 
and the horrid din of Hindoo music. 


SECT. XXIII.— SwrwTOutee. 

This is the goddess of learning, the daughter of Brum- 
ha, and the wife of Vislj,noo. She is represented as a white 
woman, standing on the water-lily, and playing on a 
lute. 

On the 5 th day of the increase of the moon, in MaghQ, 
the worship of this goddess is performed before her image, 
or a pen, inkstand, and book ; the latter articles are sup- 
posed to form a proper substitute for the goddess, who is 
called Vagvadine^, the eloquent. The image is placed on 
a table, either at the west or south side of the house. After 
the officiating bramhun has read the formulas and pre- 
sented the offerings, each worshipper whose name has been 
read in the service takes flowers in his hands, and, repeat- 
ing a prayer, presents them to the goddess 5 after which 
follow gifts to the bramhJins, and a feast. 

Every Hindoo who is able to read and write endeavours 
to celebrate the worship of this goddess : the raja of Biird- 
wan is said to expend 15,000 roopees annually at this festi- 
val. In every Hindoo college, the students keep the 
festival with great joy : many of them dance naked, and 
are gnilty of every indecency. 
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The day after the festival, the image is carried in proces- 
sion through the town, and then thrown into the river. In 
passing through the streets of Serampore, at the time of 
this festival in the year 1806, 1 was exceedingly shocked at 
observing among the crowd, who were dancing, playing on 
music, bearing flags, &c. two or three young men quite 
naked, the mob triumphing in this shocking insult on 
public decency. To induce young men to resort to their 
houses, many prostitutes keep this feast, and connect with 
it all that low merriment which corrupts the mind and 
draws the attention of the crowd 

On this day the Hindoos neither read nor write*, though 
they will do any other secular business. They eat only 
once during the day, and those who are accustomed to eat 
fish abstain from it on this day. 

The Hindoos believe, that from this goddess they derive 
their learning and powers of eloquence as well as their 
ability to read and write. Some of those who can nei- 
ther read nor write, insist upon it, that they ought to 
worship her, as they derive their powers of speech from 

* In the year 1808, 1 saw a group of performers reciting the Rama- 
yttnO in the street, and on enquiry I found it wan before the door of some 
prostitutes, who had subscribed to bear the expense. The reason assigned 
was, that It would be an act of merit, helping them in another world ; and 
would also draw mei^ into whoredom. Offerings are sometimes brought 
home, and shared by a prostitute with her paramour; like the harlot, in 
the Book of Proverbs, who is represented as saying to the young man she 
met in the street, ‘ I have peace-offerings with me ; this day have 1 payed 
my i^ows.' Prov. vii. 14. 

• The only reason I can find for this is, it is the command of the 
^tmstrh. 

' Of an eloquent man the Hindoos Miy, '8hH)nwhte£ site on his tongne* 
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her*. Others however complain, ^Suruswutee has bestowed 
nothing on us — why should we perform her worship?’ 

The image of SuruswiiteS is sometimes painted blue, 
and placed in temples; when she is called Ne6lu-Surus- 
w&tcc. 

Nciines. Bramhee, or, the daughter of Brumha ; — ^Bha- 
riitee, she who presides over words ; — Bhasha, she who 
bestows the power of speech; — Suruswtiteg, she w^ho 
through the curse of a bramhun was turned into a river. 


SECT. XXIV.— S/ieetuia*' 

Is painted as a yellow woman sitting on the water-lily, 
dressed in red, and giving suck to an infant. Before this 
image, or a pan of water, the worship of this goddess is 
performed, in any part of the year ; but in general on the 
7th, 8tb, and 9th of the increase of the moon, in the day 
time. Bloody sacrifices are not offered. On the 10th the 
image is thrown into the water. 

This goddess is also worshipped to obtain preservation 
from the evil effects of the small-pox. In the months 
Choitrh and Voishakhii the Hindoos inoculate those of their 
children who are two years old; on which occasion the ino- 

f Of tbU fact they give the example of Ravhnh, who, when Ramh was 
ahoot to kill him, procored a reprieve by flattering hU adversary ; but 
the gods, afraid lest Ravhnh should be spared, sent ShrhswhtSe Into bis 
throat, and caused him to say provoking things to Ramii. 

^ Or, the who cools the body at tiic time of the small-pox. 
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culating bramhiin* presents offerings and prayers to this 
goddess in tlie name of the child^ promising for the parents, 
that if she be kind to the child, they will present to her 
certain offerings, &c. as soon as it is recovered. At the 
close of the ceremony, the bramhun places the flowers 
whicli have been offered in the hair of the child, telling the 
parents that the goddess will be favourable ; and then per- 
forms the operation. When the child becomes affected 
with the disease, the family priest (if the parents be rich 
enough to pay for it) comes to the house every day, and 
repeats certain forms of prayer and praise to Sheetiila; after 
recovery she is again worshipped. If the child become 
dangerously ill, it is carried to an image of Sheetiila, and 
bathed in the water which has been offered to this goddess, 
some of which is given it to drink. 

Beggars of different descriptions procure a stone, gild a 
small part of it, and carry it from place to place, singing 
the praises of Sheetiila. These mendicants sometimes pro- 
claim in a village, that Sheetiila has ap^ared to one of 
them in a dream, and ordered, that in this village the mis- 
tress of each house shall beg at three, four, or more 4oors, 
ind take whatever is given her, and eat it in some neigh- 
bouring garden or forest The most dreadful misfortunes 
being threatened in case of disobedience, the affrighted 
vomen beg hnam door to door, and fulfil the supposed com- 
mands of the goddess. 

* The regular Hindoo doctors (voidyb) do not inoculate, but a lower 
order of bramhhns called doivhgnha, or astrologers. 

^ This is a trick to extort some part of the alms from tliese deluded 


women. 
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SECT. JiXV.—Munusa'. 

This goddess, the sister of Vasookee and the wife of 
Jurutkarti, a sage, is called the queen of the snakes, and is 
worshipped to obtain preservation from their bite. She is 
represented as sitting on the water lily, clothed with 
snakes. 

In the month .Jyoist'hu, on the 10th of the increase of 
the moon ; also on the 5th of the moon's increase and de- 
crease in Ashwinii and Shravunu, as well as on the last day 
of Shravunu, this goddess is worshipped. On the three 
last occasions, the worshippers plant branches of the Eu- 
phorbia before the house, and worship them. In Shravunu 
the worship is celebrated with the greatest shew ; on which 
occasion an image, or some branches of the same tree, or 
a pan of water surrounded with snakes made of clay, is 
placed as the object of worship : in some places, twenty or 
thirty thousand people assemble; and amidst singing, 
dancing, music, &c. some persons play with snakes of dif- 
ferent kinds, particularly the cobra capello, suffering them 
to bite them. This play, however, ends fatally when the 
venomous fangs have not been carefully extracted. The 
cast called Mai, who play with snakes for a livelihood, pro- 
fess great regard for Munfisa. On the days of the festival, 
the Hindoos do not kindle a fire, alleging tW one of the 
names of M&niisa is trundhuna, she who does not cook. 
A day or two before the festival, in some places, the women 
of the village (perhaps fifty or a hundred, nr even two 
hundred) heg rice, either in their own or an adjoining vil- 

> Or, ; the goddeti who posteraei pleasure Id herself. 

The king of the serpents. 
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lage; which they offer, in a field in the neighbourhood, in 
the name of Mhnhsa, but without an image. After thus 
offering rice, milk, curds, sugar, &c. to the goddess, they 
eat them on the spot ; and this act of holiness, they say, 
preserves their children from the bite of snakes, as well as 
assists the parents themselves on their way to heaven. A 
song founded upon the following story concludes the 
whole : — Chandti, a merchant, not only refused to worship 
the goddess, but professed the utmost contempt for her. 
In process of time, however, she caused his six youngest 
sons to be killed by the bite of snakes : to avoid the fate 
of whom, the eldest son, Lukindiiru, made an iron house, 
and retired to it ; yet Muntisa caused the snake Tukshuku 
to enter by a crevice, which destroyed Lukinduru on his 
wedding-day : his widow escaped, and went weeping into 
the presence of her mother-in-law. The neighbours again 
attempted to reason with Chandti ; but he continued obsti- 
nate, declaring that Muntisa was no goddess. She appeared 
to people in dreams, and commanded them to persuade him 
to celebrate her worship; and, after much entreaty, to pacify 
the goddess, he was induced to comply : but declared he 
would present the offerings only with the left hand"; and, 
turning back his head, he threw a flower at her image with 
the left hand. Muntisa, however, was so pleased, that she 
restored his seven sons; and from this circumstance, the 
worship of this goddess has since been very much cele- 
brated. 

When the worship is performed before an image, sheep, 
goats, and buflaloes are offered to Muntisa, and even 
swine®. 

■ The hand iiied in washing after stools. 

* Among the Egyptians swine, it is well known, were offered u 
Bacchus. 
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When a Hindoo has been bitten by a snake, the persons 
who pretend to cure him read different incantations con- 
tainin'g the names of Muntisa. If one or two persons in a 
village have died by the bite of snakes, all the inhabitants 
become alarmed, and celebrate the worship of Munusa. 


SECT. 'XXVl.^Shu8hteeP 

Is a yellow woman sitting on a cat, nursing a child. The 
Hindoos regard her as the protectress nf their children. 

Six annual festivals are held in honour of this goddess, 
viz. in Jyoisht’hii, Bhadru, Ashwind, Maghii, and two in 
Choltrn ; on the 6th of the increase of the moon, and on 
the last day but one of the month. 

The worship celebrated in Jyoisht’hii is performed by a 
bramhtinee, or an officiating bramhtin, under the viit& tree**, 
or under a branch of this tree planted in the house. At the 
time of this worship, every woman of the village, dressed in 
her best clothes, with her face painted, her ornaments on, 
and her body anointed with oil, goes to the place of worship 
under the tree, taking in her hand an offering ; over each 
of which the officiating bramhiin performs the usual cere- 
monies. The offerings are sent to the house of the officiat- 
ing bramhun, or distributed amongst the eager by-standers. 
Among others who are eager to obtain some of these oler- 
ings, are women who have not been blessed with children ; 
each of whom sits down pensively among the crowd, and 

p She ii) worshipped ou the sixth lunar day. 

4 Ficua Indies* 
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#pens tlie end of her garment to receive what the assembled 
mothers are eager enough to bestow : when the giver says, 
^May the blessing of ShushteS be upon you, and next 
year may you bring offerings — with a child in your arms/ 
The receiver adds with eagerness, ^ Ah ! if she bestow this 
blessing, I will celebrate her worship; I will keep my 
vows, and bring offerings every year/ This festival is 
called Arhnyu-shushtSe, because the worshippers are di 
rected to walk in some forest on this day, with fans in 
their hands^ 

In those houses where the daughter is married, but has 
not left her parents, they send for the son-in-law; and at 
the close of the worship the girFs father sends to him, on a 
metal plate, a flower, some unhusked rice, a piece of string 
consecrated to the goddess, five or six blades of doorva 
grass, a garment, &c. The son-in-law, if a person of 
respectability, contents himself with sticking the flower in 
his hair. If a poor man, he puts oh the garment, and 
raises all the other presents to his head. If the son-in-law 
neglect to stick the flower in his hair, the girFs father be- 
comes very sorrowful; and all the spectators pronounce the 
former a dead man, for throwing away a flower which has 
been offered to Shusht€€. 

The worship in the month Bhadrii does not differ from 
the preceding, except in its being performed by the river 
side, or at a pool of water, before the stick which is whirled 
round in churning butter, upon which a fan is placed. In 
the midst of the worship the women make little paste 
mages of children, and, placing them on leaves of the 
kuntukSS tree% present them to the goddess, and afterwards 


Artecarptu Intefrifalia. 
A a 2 
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throw them into the river. This festival is called Cfaapurg- 
shhshtee*. 

The Ashwinii festival, distinguished by the name Doorga- 
shhshtee, is in almost every partioular the same as- the pre- 
ceding. 

At the Maghh festival, called SheSthla-shtishteS, the 
women, on the night preceding, boil a large quantity of 
rice and pulse for offerings; mixing with the latter, in boil- 
ing, a kind of kidney beans and varttakoos*. The next 
morning they bathe very early, and on their return go 
through the ceremonies of worship in the house, before 
the two stones with which they grind their spices; and 
upon which they throw a yellow cloth, smeared with red 
lead. The worship is finished before ten o'clock, and at 
noon they eat what the goddess has left, i. e. every thing 
they gave her. 

The two festivals in Choitru are held on the 6th, and on 
the last day but one of the month: on the 6th, in the 
morning, either before a branch of the vhtli, the shalgramh, 
or some proper representative of an image; and at the close 
of the month, in the evening, before an image of Shivu. 
On the 6th the worshippers cat the bud of the Euphorbia 
inclosed in a plantain ; and at the latter festival they fast 
during the day, and after worship eat some firuit, and some 
barley flour mixed with curds or water. Rich persons eat 
sweetmeats. These festivals are called Osbokh-shttshtSS 
and NSelh-shiisht€€. 


• In allusion to tti« making of those images. 

* The fruit of solanom melongena. 
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Another festival is held in honour of this goddess in 
some parts of Bengal, in the month Ogruhayunu, called 
Haree-shusht6€. The worship is celebrated before a clay 
pot, filled with water, having six spouts. 

In addition to all these times of worship, females who 
have lost all their children by death, worship this goddess 
every month : beside which, after a child is six days old, 
every father, to preserve the child, performs the worship of 
the goddess, while the officiating bramhiin reads the incan- 
tations ; and on the 21st day of the child's age, the mother 
presents offerings to the goddess with her own hands, while 
the officiating bramhiin reads the prayers. The first of 
these ceremonies takes place in the evening, before a 
branch of the viitli tree, fastened in the house the 

two stones with which spices are ground being placed 
against the wall in the inside of the house, covered with a 
piece of cloth. The husband, at the close, asks the bles- 
sing of the goddess on the child, promising to present to 
her a number of offerings when the child shall be twenty- 
one days old. Before the door the family place the skull 
of a cow, rubbing some red lead on its forehead ; and in 
three lumps of cow-dung, put on the forehead, they stick 
three cowries ; upon which also they spread a yellow cloth. 
The head remains a month at the door of the house, as a 
kind of charm for the good of the. children. 

On the 21st day of the child's age, the mother invites 
ten or fifteen 'female neighbours, who, with the officiating 
bramhhn, accompany her to a stone placed at the foot of 
the vhtu tree, which is supposed to be the representative of 
the goddess ; around which they put a large necklace or 
garland of flowers, and go through the ceremonies of wor- 
ship in the usual manner : at the close the mother promises, 
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on condition that the goddess bless her child, that she will 
worship her every year. The mother distributes the sweet- 
meats, &c. that have been offered to the idol among the 
females present. This festival is called ^kooshiya'*. 

Sh&shtSe has no temples in Bengal ; her common repre- 
sentative, a rough stone, smeared with red paint, about as 
large as a man’s head, is commonly placed at the root of 
the sacred vtitii; to which passengers, especially women, 
pay a degree of reverence. In fulfilling particular vows to 
Shiishte€, some worshippers surround the v&tti tree with 
garlands of flowers, and great numbers of artificial lamps 
made of clay: others fulfil their vows by building an 
earthen or brick seat around one of these trees. A female 
of property, as a thank-offering after child-birth, presents 
by the hands of a bramhun a child made of curds, which 
the bramh&n never fails to devour. 

Bloody sacrifices of bullocks, goats, sheep, and some- 
times of tame hogs, are offered to Shhsht^S. For receiving 
these latter offerings some persons call the goddess a 
cannibal. 

At the close of the different festivals held in honour of 
Sh&sbtS§, it is common for women to entertain the com- 
pany with marvellous stories relating to this goddess. The 
wives of some of the lower casts beg for a share of the 
offerings at the doors of the bramhfins. 

ShiishtSS rides on a cat : hence the Hindoos, especially 
mothers, avoid hurting this animal, lest the goddess should 
revenge herself on their children. 


From 4kaoshtt,tweBty^>ae. 
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CHAP. IV. 

INFERIOR CELESTIAL BEINGS, OBJECTS OF 
WORSHIP. 


These beings are either the enemies of the gods, as the 
iisoorus and rakshusus; or their companions; or those who 
are employed as dancers, singers, or musicians in the 
heavens of the gods. They are worshipped at the great 
festivals, but have no separate images. 


SECT. I.— -TTie Usocrus, or Giants^ 

ThBse enemies of the gods are the offspring of Kiish- 
yupu, the progenitor of gods, giants, men, serpents, and 
birds, by his different wives. They bear a resemblance to 
the titans or giants of the Grecian Mythology ; and stories 
of their wars with the gods (some of which will be found 
in this work) abound in the pooraniis. Indru, Vishna^ 
Kartikh, and Poorga, are distinguished among the Hindoo 
deities for their conflicts with these beings*. King Vulec, 
a giant, is worshipped by the Hindoos on their birth-4ays, 
with the same forms as are iised in the worship of the 
gods. 

• Jupiter was represented as aiming the thunder in his light hand 
against a giant under his feet : Doorga is aiming Uie spear in her right 
hand against an tisuorti under her feet. 
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Story of tlie churning of the sea by the gods and iwoor&.— 
The most rancorous hatred has always existed betwixt the 
hsoorhs and the gods^ although half-brothers 5 the former 
having been excluded by the gods from succeeding to the 
throne of heaven ; and dreadful conflicts were carried on 
betwixt them with various success, till both parties sought 
to become immortal. The giants performed the most severe 
religious austerities, addressing their prayers alternately to 
Vishnoo, Shivh, and Brumha ; but were always unsuccess- 
ful. The gods, however, at last obtained this blessing at 
the churning of the sea of milk ; which story is related at 
length in the Muhabhariitii and other works : — The gods 
first took mount Mund&ru, placed it in the sea, and wrap- 
ping round it the serpent VasookSe, began to whirl it round 
as the milk-men do the staff in making butter. The gods 
took hold of the head of the snake, and the giants of the 
tail ; but being almost consumed by the poison from the 
mouth of the serpent, the gods privately entreated Vishnoo 
to prevail upon the giants to lay hold of the head; upon 
which he thus addressed them : ^ How is it,’ said Vishnoo, 
‘ that you, giants as you are, have taken hold of VasookeS’s 
tail i* The gods and the giants then changed places ; and 
the elephant Oiravtktti first arose from the churned sea to 
reward their labours ; afterward the gem Koustoobhu — the 
hfitse Oochoishruva — the tree Parijatu — ^many jewels— the 
goddess Lukshm€e — and then poison. Full of ^arm at 
this sight, the gods applied to Mhha-d^vu (Shivh) ; who, 
to save the world from destruction, drank up the poison, 
and received no other injury than a blue mark on his 
throat'*. Next came up the water of immortality; when 
the 330,000,000 gods, and the hsoorus without number, 
took their stand on each side, each claiming the mighty 


^ Hence this god is celled Neel&kenth, the Miie*tbroeted. 
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boon. Vishnoo proposed to divide it with his own hands : 
but while the tksoorus went to prepare themselves by bath- 
ing in the sacred stream, the gods drank up the greatest 
part of the nectar; and, to give them time to drink the 
whole, Vishnoo assumed the form of a most captivating 
female; with which the giants were so charmed, that they 
totally forgot the nectar. One of them, however, having 
changed his shape, mixed with the gods, and, drinking of the 
water of life, became immortal; but Vishnoo, being informed 
of this circumstance by S55ryu and Chfindru, (the sun and 
moon,) cut oflF the head of the giant. The head and trunk, 
being thus immortalized, were made the ascending and 
descending nodes, under the names Rahoo and K^too. 


SECT. IL— T/te Rahhusus. 

Many stories respecting the wars of the rakshhshs, or 
cannibals, with the gods, are contained in the pooranhs 
and other shastriis, and several will be found in different 
parts of this work. They are represented as assuming at 
pleasure the different shapes of horses, tygers, lions, buffa- 
loes, &c. : some have a hundred heads, and others as many 
arms*=. In the Hindoo writings Male?, Soomal€e, Ra- 
vhnu, Koombhu-kurnh, Vibh6Ssh&nfi, Indrti-jit, Otikayh, 
and others, are distinguished as renowned rakshhsus. As 
soon as born, these giants are said to arrive at maturity. 
They devour their enemies. All the rakshiishs are bram- 
hhns, and are said to dwell in the S. W. comer of t|ie 
earth. 


« Some of the giants of the Grecian mythology, it will be remembered, 
Jhad a hundred anna. 


B b 
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Noirltu, a rakshusu, is one of the ten guardian deities of 
the earth, and presides in the S. W. In this character he 
is worshipped at all the great festivals. He is represented in 
the form of meditation used by the bramhuns as a black 
man, having in his right hand a scimitar. 

Story qf Koombhu-kurnu * — ^Immediately after his birth, 
this cannibal stretched his arms, which were in proportion 
to his body, and gathered into his mouth every thing within 
his reach. At one time he seized five hundred courtezans 
belonging to Indru ; at another the wives of one hundred 
sages, and cows and bramhuns without number. Brumha 
at length threatened to destroy h'm, unless he contented 
him with less, as he would presently eat up the earth. He 
now became more moderate, and began to perform the 
most severe austerities in honour of Brumha; which he 
continued for ten thousand years. The gods trembled on 
their thrones, lest Koombhii-kurnu, obtaining the blessing 
of Brumha, and especially the blessing of immortality, 
should swallow up every thing, gods 'and men. They 
appealed to Brlimha, and persuaded Suruswutee, the god- 
dess of learning, to enter into Koombhu-kurnu, and excite 
him to ask this blessing, that he should continue to sleep 
day and night ; which request Brumha granted, and sent 
the voracious rakshusii to enjoy his everlasting ^leep. The 
friends of Koombh&-kurnli however persuaded Brumha to 
change his destiny : who now ordered that he should sleep 
uninterruptedly six months, but on the last day of the sixth 
should awake ; during half of which day he should fight 
with, and conquer Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivii, and during 
the other half be permitted to devour as much as he chose. 
At one meal he devoured six thousand cows, ten thousand 
siieep, ten thousand goats, five hundred buftaloes, five 
thousand deer, and drank four thousand hogsheads 
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spirits, with other things in proportion. After all, he was 
angry with his brother Rariinu, for not giving him enough 
to satisfy nature. His house is declared to have been 
twenty or thirty thousand miles long, and his bed the 
whole length of the house. ‘ Lunka itself, says the Rama- 
yunii, is eight hundred miles in circumference : — wherf 
then was the place for this bed?’ I have heard this ques- 
tion put by a person to the bramhuns, who, unable to find 
room for Koombh-kurnu’s bed, wpre laughed at by the 
shOodriis, their disciples. 

The Guyidhurvus and Kinnurm are celestial choiristers, 
male and female. The latter have horses’ heads* ** ! ! ! 

The Fidya’-dhuriis are male and female dancers. The 
Upsurus are also female dancers, greatly celebrated for 
their beauty ; they have been frequently sent down to earth 
to captivate the minds of religious devotees, and draw them 
from those works of merit which were likely to procure 
them the thrones of the gods. Eight of the upsurus are 
mentioned as beyond all others beautiful : OorvvtishSe, 
Manuka, Rbmbha, Punchu-choora, Tilotthma, Ghritachee, 
Boodbooda, and Mishrti-k^shSe. The five first of these 
are the mistresses of the gods, and keep houses of ill-fame 
in the heaven of Indrii. When any one of the gods visits 
the king of heaven, he generally spends some time with one 
or more of these courtezans. 

Stoi'y respecting the son of Indrii and an Upsura , — On a 
certain occasion, many of the gods were invited to un 
entertainment at the palace of Indru. In the midst of the 

* Some idea may be formed of the taste of the early Hindoo poets, 
who here represent, heavenly music as coming from beings with the 
mouths of horses/ 

Bb 2 
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dance, Gtindh&rvu-senB, the son of IndrB, was fascinated 
with the charms of one of the BpsBras; and behaved so in- 
delicately, that his father commanded him to descend to 
the earth in the form of an ass. All the gods joined the 
son in endeavouring to appease the angry father ; who ulti- 
mately directed that GundhfirvB-s^nB should be an ass in 
the day, and a man in the night : he promised his son too, 
that when Dhara, the king, should burn him, he should 
recover his place in heaven. With this modification of the 
curse, Gundhurvu-s^nB sunk to the earth, and alighted in 
the form of an ass near a pond at Dhara-nBguru, In the 
day the fallen son of Indru remained in this form near the 
pond ; and in the night, in that of a man, he wandered 
from place to place to appease his hunger. One day a 
bramhun came to this pond to bathe; when GBndhBrvu- 
s^nB told him that he was the son of Indru, and requested 
him to speak to king Dharu, to give him his daugliter in 
marriage. The bramh&n consented; but on speaking to 
the king, the latter refused to believe that he was IndrB's 
sob, unless he himself had some conversation with him. 
The next day the king went, with his counsellors and 
courtiers, and held a conversation with the ass ; who related 
his history, and the cause of his degradation : but the king 
still refused assent, unless he performed some miracle. To 
this the ass consented ; and in one night raised a fort of 
iron forty miles square, and six high. The next day the 
king, seeing the fort finished, was obliged to consent, and to 
appoint the day of marriage. He invited bramhuns, kings, 
and other guests without number, to the wedding ; and, on 
the day appointed, with dancing, songs, and a most splendic 
shew, (the bride being adorned with jewels and the richcsl 
attire,) they marched to the iron fort to give the beautiful 
daughter of king DharB in marriage to the ass. In that 
country weddings are celebrated in the day. When all wat 
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ready, they sent a bramhtin to call G&ndhfirvu-s^ntl from 
the pond; who, elated in the highest degree, having bathed, 
accompanied the bramhtin to the assembly. Hearing music 
and son^s, G&ndhtirvli-s^nu could not refrain from giving 
them an ass's tune: but the guests, hearing the braying 
of the ass, were filled with sorrow : some were afraid to 
speak their minds to the king ; but they could not help 
whispering and laughing one amongst another, covering 
their mouths with their garments : others muttered to the 
king, king, is this the son of Indru ? O great monarch ! 
you have found an excellent bridegroom ; you are peculi- 
arly happy in having to give your daughter in marriage to 
the son of Indrli ; don’t delay the wedding; in doing good 
delay is improper; we never saw so glorious a wedding; 
we have heard of a camel being married to an ass, when the 
ass, looking upon the camel, said, ^ Bless me ! what a fine 
form ! ’ and the camel, hearing the voice of the ass, said 
* Bless me ! what a sweet voice ! ’ — ^The brainhiins continued : 
‘In that wedding, however, the bride and bridegroom were 
equal; but in this marriage, that such a bride should have 
such a bridegroom is truly wonderful!’ Other bramhSns 
said, king, at other w'eddings, as a sign of joy, the sacred 
shell is blown ; but thou hast no need of that,' (alluding to 
the braying of the ass.) The females cried out, ‘O mother! 
what is this I at the time of marriage to have an ass ! What 
a miserable thing ! What ! will he give such an angelic 
female in marriage to an ass?' — ^The king, ashamed, held 
down his head. At length Giindh&rvtk-s^nu began to con- 
verse with the king in Sungskritu, and to urge him to the 
fulfilment of his promise; reminding him, that ‘there was 
no act more meritorious than speaking truth, (putting the 
king in mind of his promise;) that the body was merely a 
gfument, and that wise men never estimate the worth of a 
person by tlie clothes he wears : moreover, he was in this 
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shape from the curse of his father, and during the night he 
should assume the body of a man. Of his being the son of 
Indru there could be no doubt/ The minds of the guests 
were now changed, and they confessed, that though he had 
the outside of an ass, he was unquestionably the son of 
Indrii ; for it was never known that an ass could speak 
Sungskritii. The king, therefore, gave his daughter to 
him in marriage. By the time the guests were dismissed 
night drew on, when Giindhurvu-st^nti assumed the form of 
a handsome man, and, having dressed himself, respectfully 
went into the presence of the king. All the people, seeing 
so fine a man, and recollecting that in the morning he would 
become an ass, felt both pleased and sorrowful. The king 
brought the bride in great state to the palace, and the next 
day gave her servants, camels, jewels, &c. and dismissed the 
guests with many presents. Dhara, however, in the midst 
of his other cares, could not but feel anxious that Gund- 
hwvu-s^n& should throw off his ass’s body. After a thou- 
sand contrivances, he said to himself, ‘ Giindhurvu-sdnu is 
the son of Indru ; therefore he can never die : at night he 
casts off his ass’s body, and it lies like a dead body : I will 
tberefoTe burn this body, and thus keep him constantly in 
the shape of a man.’ Accordingly, one night, he caused 
the ass’s body to be burnt, — when Gundhurvfi-s^n5 ap- 
peared in his presence, told him that now the curse was 
removed, and that he should immediately ascend to heaven. 
After saying this he withdrew, and the king saw him no 
more. 

-These are female companions of Doorga, and 
are worshipped at the festivals of this goddess. Eight of 
them have a preeminence over the rest. The T&ntrii- 
shastrhs declare, that these females visit the worshippers 
cither as their wives, or as mothers ) and declare to them 
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how they may obtain heaven: or, as sisters, bring to them 
any female they choose, and reveal whatever they desire to 
know of the present or future. He who wishes to obtain 
the company of a Nayika must worship her thrice a day, 
and repeat her name at night in a cemetery for seven, or 
fifteen, or thirty days. On the last night he must continue 
to repeat her name till she appears to him, and asks what 
he wishes for. She remains with him during the night, and 
departs the next morning, leaving with him presents to a 
large amount ; which, however, he must expend the next 
day, or they will all evaporate. If the worshipper wishes to 
go to any place in the three worlds, the Nayika takes him 
thither in a moment. If after cohabiting with one of the 
Nayikas, he cohabit with any other female, the Nayika 
immediately destroys him. Anundii-chundru, a bramhiin 
of Soopooru in Ve5ru-bh55mee, who died only a few years 
since, is said to have obtained the fruit of his worshipping 
the Nayikas. 

The Yukshas are the servants of Koovdru, the god of 
riches, and fly through the world preserving the wealth of 
men. A number of stories, not w^orth detailing, principally 
refening to their wars or intrigues, are contained in the 
pooraniis. In the form of meditation, Koov(5ru is described 
as a white man, having a hammer in his right hand. He 
is worshipped at the festival of the goddess Liikshmee, and 
at all the other great festivals; but has no separate feast, 
image, nor temple. The Ramayunii relates that Koov^rfi, 
by prayer to Briimha, accompanied with religious auste- 
rities, obtained Lunka, (Ceylon ;) the very mire of whose 
streets is gold. Here he reigned till Ravunh dispossessed 
him. Brumha also gave to this god the chariot Poosh- 
phku; which had the property of expansion, and of going 
wherever the charioteer wished. From Liinka, Koov^rii 
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went to mount Koilasvij where he is supposed to be at 
present. 

Pishachus . — ^These messengers of the gods guard the 
sacred places, the resort of pilgrims. Sixty thousand are 
said to guard the streams of the Ganges from the approach 
of the profane. 

The Goodghukus, the SUMlius, the Bhootus, and the 
Chofininus . — These are beings of inferior orders, residing 
with tlie gods as servants. 

There are several other orders of females, as the Yogi- 
neSs, Dakinegs, Kakin€€s, Shakhine^s^ Bhodtin€€s, and 
Pr^tinSgs, who wait upon Doorga or Shivh, as their 
attendants. All these also are worshipped at the great 
festivals. 
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CHAP. V. 

or THE TERRESTRIAL GODS. 


IHE Hindoo celestial goddesses, U will be seen, are very 
few. There are no more indeed Omn three which can be 
considered as really distinct, and as holding a distinguished 
place among this class of Hindoo deities : these are Doorg », 
Siiruswutc^, and Lukshmec. Many of the others arc 
different forms of Doorgaj and Munusa, ShushtGe, and 
Sligetiila, would have been placed among the terrestrial 
goddesses, but they do not seem to have had an eartldy 
origin.— -I now proceed to give an account of the (crrestrial 
gods, some of whoni are worsh pped with more shew than 
any of the celestial deities. ^ 


SECT. I. — Krishnu^. 

Accobjxino to the Shree-Bhaguvutu, Muhabharutu, and 
other works, this god, a form of Vishnoo, was incarnate to 
destroy kings Shishoo-palil and Kungsu. and a number of 
giants, 

KrishnU was born at Mfit’Koora ; his father’s name was 
VJboo-d^vli, a kshatriyu, and his mother’s D^vtikSS; but 
K&ngsu seeking to destroy him when an infant, his father 


• Tlie black. 
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fled to Vunda-vunii, and concealed him in the house of 
Niindu, a voishyu : hence he is sometimes called the son of 
Niindu. 

Many stories arc recorded of . Krishnti in thepooranus; 
in his infancy he deprived a giant of her breath, who had 
poisoned her breasts before she gave him suck^; — soon 
after he destroyed a carriage against which he hurt his foot, 
when laid by his nurse at the door to sleeps^ 5 — Nundu’s 
wife, when looking Into his mouth one day, had a surprising 
view of the three worlds, with Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivu 
sitting on their thrones ; — at the age of eight years he took 
up mount Govurdhtinu in his arms, and held it as an um- 
brella over the heads of the villagers and their cattle during 
a dreadful storm, with which the angry king of heaven was 
overwhelming them ; — he created a number of cattle, and 
also of boys and girls, to replace those which Brumha had 
sidlen from Vrinda-vunu; — he destroyed a large hydra, 
w'hich h^ poisoned the waters of the Yumoona; — he 
seduced the wife of Ayunii-ghoshu, a voishyu, and sported 
with 16,000 milk-maids in the wilderness of Vrindu; — ^he 
next assumed four arms, destroyed Kungsu, and placed 
Kungsh’s father on the throne; — after this he was engaged 
in various quarrels, and had to combat with many formi- 
dable enemies ; which induced him to build a fort at Dwa- 
riika, where he resided, and married two wives ; — ^he next 
joined the family of Yoodhisht’hiru in their war with the race 
of Dooryodhiinu ; — and, lastly, destroyed Shishoo-palh. He 
closed his life with an act worthy of sucli a character, by 


^ It is common for a Hindoo narse to offer the breast to a nei^bonr*! 
child, when she happens to be on a visit. 

e Motliers frequently lay their infants exposed to the rays of the sim to 
aleep, after rubbing their breasts with oil. 
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destroying his whole progeny*' 5 and was at length himself 
accidentally killed by^n arrow, while sitting under a tree. 

It is very possible, if any real Hindoo history could be 
discovered, that many of these facts would be found 
recorded in the life of a Hindoo king of this name ; which 
facts have been embellished by the Asiatic poets till they 
have elevated the hero into a god. The images of this 
lascivious and blood-stained hero are now worshipped by 
the Hindoos with an enthusiasm, which transforms them 
into the very image of Krishna himself. 

This god is represented as a black man, holding a flube 
to his mouth with both hands ; his mistress Radlia stands 
on his left. 

On the 8th of the moon’s decrease ki the month Bhadrijt, 
an annual festival is held in the night, to celebrate the 


^ The posterity of Krishnh, say several poorauhs, were destroyed hy the 
curse of a bramhhn ; but as all eVents are ascribed to Krishnh by his 
votaries, thfe of destroying his own family is referred to his agency. St> 
infamous is the character of this god, even among those who hope foi' 
salvation ^ through him, that Yilwh-mhngtilh, a blind poet, wrote the 
following verse, which certainly contains the severest possible censure of 
this profligate deity : 

‘ Oh ! Krishnh ! thou who didst destroy thy own offspring; 

Thou who didst renounce (Sesta) the spotless daughter of in the 

wilderness ; 

Thou w'ho didst east down to hades Vhlee, who had given thee his all ; — 
Who would tliink ou thee, if thou wert not the deliverer from death ^ 

In exact agreefl^nt with this Shngskrith verse, was the deelaratfon 
made before several persons in company in the year 1812 , by Ram-nathb, 
riie^second Shngskrith pundit in the College of Fort^William ; who, 
log of the universal profligacy of manners in Calcutta, declared, that. 
* every house contained a Krisfanh.' 
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birth of this jrod. On this day all the worshippers fast®* 
The regular Hindoos, and the disciples of the Gosaees^, 
sometimes differ a day or two in celebrating this feast. 
After the ceremonies of worship are concluded, the wor- 
shippers assemble before the temple near a hole cut in the 
ground, into which have been thrown water, oil, curds, 
turmeric, and earth ; and seize first one person and then 
another, and throw them into this hole ; and others jump 
into it. Music, dancing, singing obscene songs, &c, 
accompany these acts of rude merriment ; at the close of 
which, dancing through tlie streets, the crowd go to some 
pool, or to the river, and wash themselves : and thus the 
festivity ends. 

In the month Shraviinii another festival is held in honour 
of Krishnu, called Jhoolunu-yatra^ On the 11th night of 
the increase of the moon this festival begins; when a chair 
or throne, containing the image, being suspended from the 
ceiling of an adjoining room in the temple, the proprietor 
begins to swing the image, and other bramhiin guests 
continue it at pleasure. At ten o’clock the god is taken to 
his usual place, when the different forms of worship are 
repeated, amidst the offering of flowers, incense, sweetmeats, 
fruits, and other acts of adoration. During the celebration 
of worship in the house, the crowd out of doors sing, dance, 

• In a Hindoo fast, the person abstains, for three days, from anointing 
himself with oil, from connubial interconrse, from fish, every thing fried, 
and eats only once a day. At the time of a Jewish fast, the person is 
said to have * afflicted his soul :* but among tbe Hindoos fasting and 
merciinent go together. The Jewish fast was (‘on ecied with moral 
sentiment: the Hindoos fast as an act of mere ceremofflal purity. 

^ The Gosaees are the religions leaders of a large portion ot the wor* 
shippers ot Erishnh. Oosgee Is a term of respect equivalent to Sir. 

* The swinging festival. 
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and make a horrid discord with barbarous instruments of 
music, connecting with the whole every kind of indecency. 
At twelve o’clock the owner of the image entertains a great 
multitude of bramhuns. After eating and drinking, they 
literally ' rise up to play youths, dressed so as to repre- 
sent Krishna and his mistress Radha, dance together ; and 
the festivities are thus continued till the crowd retire at 
day-light. Some keep this feast for five nights, beginning 
on the eleventh j and others for three nights, beginning on 
the thirteenth. 

On the 15th of the increase of the moon in the month 
Kartikli, another festival is held during three nights, to 
celebrate the revels of this impure god with the milk-maids. 
It is called the Rash. Each night, after the ceremonies in 
the temple are closed, the crowd carry the image out with 
much noise, music, singing, and dancing; and place it in a 
brick building in the street, which is open on all sides, and 
has one highly elevated sitting place. 'This building is 
annually gilt, ornamented, and grandly Illuminated for this 
festival. Sixteen small images of Krishna are necessary 
on this occasion) but a very small gold image, about the 
size of a breast-pin, is placed as the object of adoration, 
and afterwards given to the officiating bramhun. At the 
close of the festival, the clay images are thrown into the river. 

Round the building in the street booths are erected, 
filled with sweetmeats, playthings, and other articles, as at 
an English fair. Here fathers and mothers, leading their 
children by the hand, or carrying them on their hips*', come 

k This if the way in which all Hindotn carry th^ir children : )f child is 
rarely seen in a perton’e armi^ as in Enrope. The tame cnitom appears 
tn Imve existed among the Jews : * Ve thaii be borne upon her sides, and 
be dandled open her knees/. IxvI. Jd. 
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for fairings. Thieves and gamblers are very busy at these 
times and upon the whole it i^s amazing how much a 
European is here reminded of an English race-ground. 
At these times I have seen the grey-headed idolater and the 
mad youth dancing together ; the old man lifting up his 
withered arms in the dance, and giving a kind of horror to 
the scene, which idolatry itself, united to the vivacity of 
youth, would scarcely be able to inspire*"'. In England the 
bait to corrupting amusements is merely a horse-race : but 
in Bengal the Hindoo is at once called to what he considers 
divine worship and to a licentious festival ; no one imagin- 
ing, but that worship and adultery may be performed in 
the same hour. About four or five in the morning the 
crowd carry the god back to the temple 5 and then retire to 
cure their hoarseness and rest their wearied bodies. 

On the fourth morning, having brought the god home, 
after the usual ceremonies, they sing songs in celebration 
of the actions of Krishna 3 and continue them from ten till 


K In the year 1810, on account of the depredations of preceding years, 
the magistrate of Serampore forbad the erection of booths and all games 
at this festival: in consequence of which an expense of near four 
hundred roopees, incurred in performing the ceremonies of worship, fell 
upon the owner of the image of Krishntk, who would otherwise have 
received as much from the proprietors of the booths and ^unfng shops. 

Illuminations, fireworks, and the gilding of their temples, give a 
very shewy effect to Hindoo ceremonies, which are often performed at 
the time of the full moon, and at midnight. A moon-light night in India 
Is highly pleasant At the time of the Rash festival, I have seen a scene 
so gaily illnmiiiated and adorned, that the whole seemed enchantment ; 
every nativey> as be approached the god^ threw himself on the ground 
with the most profound reverence, and muttered his praise with rapture 
as he mingled in the delii^ted crowd. Could I have forgotten that tkese 
people were perpetrating a dreadful crime, and that these nightly 
festivals were connected with the greatest impuritiei, 1 should have been 
highly giWtilied. 
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twelve or one o'clock in the day. Many come to hear, who 
present various offerings to the god ; after which a grand 
feast is given to the bramhiins. The expenses of this 
festival are defrayed either by rich natives, or from the 
revenues of the temples. 

At the full moon in Phalgoonh, the Dolu*, another 
swinging festival, is held. — Fifteen days before the Tull 
moon the holidays begin, from which time the Hindoos 
assemble in the night to sing and dance; and in the day they 
wander about the streets, throwing red powder"' at the 
passengers, either with their hands or through a syringe. 
On the night before the full moon, the ceremonies of 
worship are performed; at the close of which, having 
besmeared themselves with red powder, they carry the god 
from his house to some distance, amidst the sounds of 
mufic, dancing, fireworks, singing, &c. A bamboo, with a 
straw man tied to it, having been erected in some plain, 
they place the god here, and again worship him. After 
three hours have been spent in various sports, especially 
with fireworks, they set fire to the Bamboo and straw, 
carrying back the image to the temple. Very early in the 
morning they bathe the god, set him on a chair, and then 
worship him, rocking him in this chair, and throwing upon 
him red powder. At twelve o'clock at noon these cere- 
monies are repeated with greater splendour; when many 

^ All tlieae feaUrals are intended to represent the obscene acts or play 
of Krishnii. This is the play of swinging common to young folks in 
Eturope. I am told that on this occasion^ in varioos places In Hin^ 
doostlianh; many fkmilies sit up all night, swinging by the, light of the 
moon. They* suspend a cord betwixt two trees, and whUe some are 
swinging, otbers are singing imp are songs, and others dancing. 

■ This powder Is made with the roots of wild ginger, coloured with 
sappan wood. Other ingredients are added to make superior kinds* 
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ofierings are presented, and the bratnh&ns entertained. 
About four the festival closes by another repetition of the 
same ceremonies. The god is then washed, anointed, 
clothed, and putinto the temple; where food remains before 
him for some time, and is then given to the bramhhns. 

Besides these many other festivals less popular are held 
in the course of the year. 

Many small black stones, having images of Krishnli cut 
in them, are to be found in the houses of the Hindoos ; to 
which different names are given, but they are all forms of 
Krishnu. The temples dedicated to Krishnh are very 
numerous ; and it is a scandalous fact that the image of 
Radhi^ his mistress, always accompanies that of Krishnii, 
and not those of his wives RookminSS and Shtyh-bhama. 
Many persons may be heard in the streets, and when sitling 
in their shops, repeating to themselves and to panots the 
names of Radha and Krishnii, as works of merit. Panto> 
mimical entertainments are frequently represented, in which 
the lewd actions of this god are exhibited. 

Six parts out of ten of the whole Hindoo population of 
Bengal are supposed to be the disciples of this god. The 
far greater part ei thes^ however, are of the lower orders, 
and but few of them bramhhns'*. The mark on their. foie« 
heads consists of two straight lines from the tip of the nose 
to the back of the head. 

A ttory t(f KrithnSj— The death of Shisboo-palh is thus 
related quarrel arose at a sacrifice between Kiishnh and 
this monarch, respecting the point of precedency, which 

* Tlw greater partof diebranhitau are diseSples ef tke feaiala dtitier, 
(Shaktaa.) 
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Shishoo-palb .would not resign to Krisbntl : ‘ What T says 
he, ‘ shall I be preceded by the son of a cowherd ; one 
who has eaten with a cow-keeper, who has led cows to 
pasture, and has been guilty of all manner of abomina- 
tions ?’ Krishnk restnuned his rage for some time ; but at 
length became exceedingly angry, and cut off his head at 
one blow. It was prophesied of Shishoo-palii, that as soon 
as he saw the person by whose hands he should die, two of 
his four arms would fall off; and this is said to have 
happened the moment he saw Krishnti at the meeting of 
the kings at this sacrifice. 

Another stor^.— On a certain occasion the lascivious 
Krishnh heard, that king DiindSS possessed a horse, which 
every night assumed the form of a beautiful female. 
Krishnil asked for this horse : but the king refused him, 
and fled to BhSSmb, Krishnh’s friend; who, rather than 
abandon a person who had claimed his protection, resolved 
to break the ties of friendship with Krishnti, and go to war 
with him. A war commenced, which continued to rage 
with the utmost fury, till the hofse, assuming the shape of 
a kinntirSS, ascended to heaven, the period of the cu'rse 
under which it lay being expired. 

Kriahni ruimiiig Mi'Jriend by urging Um to declare a 
deliberate faieehood.-— In the war betwixt the fomily of 
Dooryodhknk' and the Pand&vtis, Dronachasjyli was so 
mighty a warrior that the Pandtivlis had no hope of suc- 
cess, unless they could cut him. off; to accomplish which, 
Krishnli contrived to throw Dronachaijyti off his g^ard, by 
causing it to be reported dirough the army, that his son 
Ushwlitt’hama was killed. The father refused to believe 
the report, unless YoodhisPhirh would say it was true. 
Krishnil pressed YoodHst’hirfi to tell this lie, as it would 

Dd 
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insure success to their afihirs ; and, in cases of extremityi 
the shastrtl had declared it lawful to employ falsehood. 
Yoodhist'hirii at first positively refused, but was at length 
persuaded by the entreaties of Krishnh, Crjoonu, and 
others ; who told him the assertion would not be a lie, as 
an elephant of Dooryodhtinii’s, of the same name, had 
actually been killed in battle. Dronacharjya was so over- 
come when he was thus brought to believe the news, that 
Cijoonh soon dispatched him ; which completely changed 
the face of the battle. On account of this falsehood, 
Yoodhist’hirfi, in going to heaven, was terrified by a sight 
of the torments of hell. — Where did Krishnii, the father of 
this lie, go ? 

Theji and murder committed by Krisknu , — When Krishna 
was going to Mht’hoora to destroy Kungsii, as he ap- 
proached the city he felt ashamed of the meanness of his 
dress, which consisted only of some shreds of cloth, like 
ropes, tied round his loins; and said to his brother 
B&lii-ram5, ^ All are going to this sacrifice elegantly 
dressed ; we cannot go in* this condition/ Krishnh then 
sent his brother to a washerman, who however would not 
part with the clothes in his possession, as they belonged to 
king Kiingsu. A quarrel ensued, in the midst of which 
Krishnu killed the washerman, and carried oS the clothes. 
These freebooters next went to a shop, and stole two neck-* 
laces; and afterwards seized some sandal-wood, which a 
deformed woman was taking to the palace of Kungsii : 
but, to reward her, Krishnii, pulled her straight, and made 
her more beautiful than the hpstiras. The woman asked 
Krishnii, since he had made her so beautiful, who should 
marry her. Krishnii asked her, to whom she wished to be 
united. She ^d, to himself ;*-^«nd from that time she 
became his mistress. 
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SECT- ll.—GopalU\ 

This is an image of KrishnU in his childhood. He is 
resting on one knee, with his right hand extended, craving 
some sweetmeats from his mother. 

This infant god is worshipped at the festivals in honour 
of Krishnh; the ceremonies are the same, though the 
formulas are different. 

Those who preserve stone, or brass, or other images of 
this god in their houses, as many do, worship them every 
day, or whenever they choose. Many persons receive 
the initiating incantation of Gopalii as their guardian 
deity. 

GirSeshii-chundru, the raja of Nfidggya, in the year 
1807, had two dreams, in which the god Gopalti appeared 
to him, and told him, that in a certain place in NtidS€ya, a 
beautiful image of him was buried deep in the ground. 
The raja paid no attention to his dreams, till the god 
appeared to him a third time, telling him the same thing : 
when he consulted his principal servants, who sent labourers 
to dig up the images but none was found. A few nights 
after, Gopalii appeared again, and told the raja that he was to 
be found in such a place, describing the spot in a more parti- 
cular manner. The raja again sent his servants, who found 
the image. The greatest rejmcings took place latt Niid€€ya 
on this occasion; learned bmmhims were called; and a 
vast concourse of people collected from the surrounding 
country to behold this miraculously discovered god, and to 


• The cowherd. 
I>d2 
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witness his installation, at which four thousand roopees 
were expended: a temple was afterwards erected on the 
spot, and the god placed in it. This image is now become 
very famous : the offerings presented to it do not amount, 
it is said, to less than two hundred roopees monthly. 

Another image of the infant Krishnu, called Balti- 
gopalh, made of stone or metal, is kept in the honses of 
many, and worshipped daily, as well as at the festivals in 
honour of Krishnti. 


SECT. III. — Gopee-mt'huf. 

This is another form of Krishnti. In some places the 
image is worshipped every day, as well as at the festivals 
in honour of Krishnti. 

A celebrated image of this god is set up at tlgrti-dw€£pti, 
where an annual festival is held, on the 11th and five 
following days of the decrease of the moon, in Clioitrti. 
The origin of this image is so recent, that the story is 
known to every Hindoo ; — ^Two religious mendicants, since 
become famous among the followers of Krishnti, Choittinyti 
and Nityantindti, sent their disciple Ghoshti-t’hakooru, 
who did not relish an austere life, to Ogru-dwespb, and 
directed him to take a certain stone with him, and make 
an image 'of Gopde>nBt'hti, which he should set up there 
and worship. Ghoshti-t’hakoorti obeyed his spiritual 
guides ; took the stone on his head j set it up as a god, 
the gift of ChoithnyU and Nityantindu, and began to 


* The god the aiUk4Dalds. 
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worship it in public daily. The god soon appeared to 
him in dreams^ and revealed a number of secret things ; 
so that by degrees Gopge-nat’hli of tJgra-dw€gp& became 
very famous. One night a stranger came to the temple at 
a very late hour, when no one was awake to give him 
refreshment. The god himself, however, in the form of 
Ghoshu-t’hakooru, took an ornament from his ancle, and 
purchased some food for the stranger at an adjoining shop, 
lu the morning there was a great noise in the town 
about this ornament, when the shopkeeper and the 
stranger declared these facts, so creditable to the bene- 
volence of the god ; and from this circumstance the fame 
of Gop66-nat’hu spread still wider. After the death of 
Ghoshh-t’hakooru, the god appeared to his successor, and 
directed him to perform the funeral rites ; in the celebra- 
tion of which it was contrived that the god himself should 
present the offering to the manes : for when the kooshu 
grass, the rice, and the water were put into the hands of 
the image, the god (a little more water than usual being 
poured into his hand) poured out the offering ; when tbfi 
crowd set up a great shout, declaring that the god himself 
had presented the offering to the manes. At present, it 
is said, this god brings in not less than 25,000 roopees 
annually to his ‘owner. 

At the above-mentioned festival, it is supposed that 
100,000 people assemble each day at Ogra-dweSp&; among 
whom are great multitudes of lewd women, who accompany 
the religious mendicants. Filthy songs about KrishnU and 
his mistresses are sung by the crowd, and all manner of inde<> 
cent diversions practised. Different casts eat together here. 

After the death of Ghoshh-t’hakoorh, the image fell 
into the hands of the raja, or lord of the soil} who sent 
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bramhiins to perform the ceremonies before the image, 
and receive the offerings* Raja Nuvu-krishnu, of Calcutta, 
once seized this image for a debt of three lacks of roopccs, 
due to him from the owner, raja Krishnu-chuiidru-rayu. 
The latter afterwards regained the image by a suit at law ; 
but not till Nuvu-krishnu had made another Gopce-nat’hu 
exactly like it. 

All this has arisen out of a stone given by two mendi- 
cants to one of their companions ! — Who can avoid feeling 
a mingled sensation of disgust and pity, wliile he beholds 
such multitudes, the abject slaves of a superstition so 
degrading? 


SECT. lV.--^Jugun)iat'hu\ 

^ The image of this god has no legs, and only stumps of 
arms ' : the head and eyes are very large. At the festivals 
the bramhuns adorn him with silver or golden hands. 

Krishna, in some period of Hindoo history, was acci- 
dentally killed by Cngudu, a hunter ; who left the body to 
rot under the tree where it fell. Some pious person, how- 
ever, collected the bones of Krishna, and placed them in a 
box; where they remained till Indru-dhoomnti, a king, who 
was performing religious austerities to obUun some favour 


^ The lord of the world, from jhght, the world, and nat'htt, lord. 

' The Atheniane placed statues at their doors to drive away thieves, 
which they called Hemsp, from Mercury. These images had neither 
hands nor feet, and hence Mercery was called Cyllenins, and by contracw 
tion Cyllius, from Kullos, vli. wl^at hiiids or feet. 
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9 f Vishnoo, was directed by the latter to form the image of 
J&gunnat'h&, and put into its belly these bones of Krishnui 
by which means he should obtain the fruit of his religious 
austerities. IndrU-dhoomnu enquired who should make 
this image; and was commanded to pray to Vishwu-kurmli*. 
He did so, and obtained his request ; but Vishwb*kiirm& 
at the same time declared, that if any one disturbed him 
while preparing the image, he would leave it in an un- 
finished state. He then began, and in one night built a 
temple upon the blue mountain in Orissa, and proceeded 
to prepare the Image in the temple: but the impatient 
king, after waiting fifteen days, went to the spot; on which 
Vishwu-kurmu desisted from the work, and left the god 
without hands or feet. The king was very much discon- 
certed ; but on praying to Brumha, he promised to make 
the image famous in its present shape. 

Indrb-dhoomnu now invited idl the gods to be present at 
the setting up of this image: Brumha himself acted as 
high priest, and gave eyes and a soul to the god, which 
completely established the fame of Jugunnat’hu. This 
image is said to lie in a pool near the present temple, at 
Jugunnat'hu-ksh^tru in Orissa, commonly known among 
the English by the name of Jugbnnat'hu*s pagoda. The 
particulars of this place w'ill be found in the account of tha 
Hindoo holy places, the resort of pilgrims. 

Jfigunnat*hti has many temples in Bengal, built by rich 
men as works of merit, and endowed either with lands, 
villages, or money* The worship of this god is performed 
in these temples every morning and evening; at which 
times people come to see the god, or prostrate themselves 


• The architect of the godi. 
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before him. During the intervals of worship, ftnd after the 
god has partaken of the offerings, he is laid down to sleeps, 
when the temple is shut up till the next hour of worship, 

Bramhhns may make offerings of boiled rice to this or 
to any other god, but sh55drus cannot : they are permitted 
to oflfer only dried rice'*. The food which is offered to 
Jtig)innat*hh is either eaten by the bramhhns and their 
families at the temples, or by passengers and others, who 
purchase it of those shopkeepers that have bought it of the 
bramhhns ; a little is given to the poor. 

There are two annual festivals in Bengal in honour of 
this god ^ the SnanlV*yatra, smd the R&t’hh*yatra. 

At the Snanu-yatra, in the month Jyoisht’hh, this lord of 
the world, wrapped in .a cloth, is carried out and placed in 
a .seat on a large terrace built in an open place near the 
temple. Here the bramhuns, surrounded by an immense 
concourse of spectators, bathe the god by pouring water on 
his head, during the reading of incantations. The people 
at the close of the ceremony make obeisance, some by lift- 
ing their hands to their foreheads, and others by prostra- 
tion, and then depart, assured by the shastriis that they 
shall be subject to no more births, but be admitted to 
heaven after the deeth of this body. The bramhhns then 
wipe this creator of the world, and carry him back to the 

* The images of Uie gods In all the Hindoo temples, at certain hours, 
are laid down to sleep i at least, those that are snmU enough to be 
laid down and lifted up again. 

^ bramhibis do not eat tlm billed rice of the shSddrhs. Sweet- 
meats, fruit, the water of the CNmges, 4cc« are things received from 
shdddrhs. Yet there are a fsw bfamhhns who reAtse even sweetmeats 
and water Arom tbe hands of shfiSdrtls 
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temple; after which the ceremonies of worship are per- 
formed before him with great shew. This snanh^ however, 
is not confined to Jugfinnafhh; but at this time all the 
different images of Vishnoo, throughout the country, are 
bathed. It is the custom of the Hindoos to feed their 
children with rice for the first time when they are six, 
seven, or nine months old. On this day, before the cere- 
mony of feeding the child, they bathe it, repeating incanta- 
tions. Krishna partook of his first rice at the full moon in 
Jyoist’hti; in commemoration of which, this sn:^nu-yatra is 
performed annuidly by the w<»rshippers of any separate form 
of Vishnoo. 

About seventeen days after the snanh-yatra, on the 
second of the increase of the moon in Asharhh, the Ru'thii 
or car festival is held. Before the god is taken out of the 
temple to be placed on the car, the usual ceremonies of 
worship are performed. The car belonging to the image 
iiear Serampore is in the form of a tapering tower, between 
thirty and forty cubits high. It has sixteen wheels^ two 
horses, and one coachman, all of wood. Jugunnatliti, his 
brother Bdlil-ramu, and their sister Soobhudra, are drawn 
up by ropes tied round the neck, and seated on benches in 
an elevated part of the carriage ; when a servant on eadi 
side waves a tail of the cow of Tartary, called a chamilra*. 
The crowd draw the carriage by means of a hawser ; their 
shouts, as the, carriage proceeds, may be heard at the dis- 
tance of a mile. Being arrived at the appointed spot, the 
bramhuns take out the images, and carry them to the 
temple of some other god, or to a place prepared for them, 
where they remain eight daye. At Serampore, Jlighn- 

^ The cbemara U a neceuary appendage to royalty among the Hin- 
doos. 
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naVhiij and his brother and sister, visit the god Radha* 
vhllhbhhr • and here the wives of bramhtins, who are never 
seen at shews, and who seldom leave home, come to look 
at Jhghnnat’hh. The car stands empty during this time, 
and the crowd flock to gaze at the indecent figures^ alluding 
to the abominations of the gods, which are painted all over 
it. Temporary shops are erected near the place where the 
car stands, like booths on a race-ground*. At the end 
of eight days, the god is again drawn up by the neck, 
placed in the car, and carried back to the place from whence 
he came ; but the crowd is not quite so grec^t as when the 
carriage is drawn out. Many recent instances might be 
collected of persons, diseased or in distress, casting them- 
selves under the wheels of this ponderous car, and being 
crushed to death. 

This festival is intended to celebrate the diversions of 
Krishna and the milkmaids, with whom he used to ride out 
in his chariot. 


SECT. V.— jBuZu-ramw**. 

This god was cotemporary with Krishna. His image, 
painted white, almost always goes with that of Jhgiin- 

^ Another form of KrUbuti. The name iutimateB that this god is the 
paramour of Radha. 

> Romani i. 27. 

* The spirit of gambling it very prevalent at thU festival. I have been 
credibly informed, that^ a year or two ago, at Serampore, a man acttially 
Mild his wife for a slave, in order to supply himself witli money for 
gaming. 

^ He who pursues pleasure, or bestowi it, in his own strength. 
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nat’hu, though in a few temples it is set up alone. At the 
worship of Jiigunnat’hu, and also at that of Krishnu, a short 
service is performed in the name of Bulii-ramti, whose 
image also sometimes accompanies that of Krishnu. Some 
place the image of R^vtitee by the side of her husband. 
From the sutyu to the ktilee-yoogu this female, the daughter 
of king R^vutii, remained unmarried*^. The king, at length, 
asked Brumha, to whom he should give his daughter , in 
marriage : Brtimha recommended Bulii-ramu, who saw her 
for the first time when ploughing.. Notwithstanding her 
immense stature, (it is said her stature reached as high as 
a sound ascends in clapping the hands seven times,) Bulu- 
ramu married her; and to bring down her monstrous 
height, he fastened a plough-share to her shoulders. 


SECT. Vh—Ramu^. 

Thb following history of this god forms a brief table of 
contents of the Ramay unii % an epic poem, much celebrated 
among the Hindoos. 

At a certain period, king Dixshu-rut'hii, having been 
cherished with great affection by his wife K^koiy^S % pro- 
mised her whatever she should ask. She told him that she 
would avail herself of his promises on some future occa- 

* This old maid must have been 3,888,000 years old at the time of her 
marriage, if we date her birth from the beginning of the sOtyh-yoogh. 

^ The happy, or be who makes happy. 

« I have omitted the long table of contents of this work inserted in the 
first edition, thinking it unneces^ry, as the Bamayhnti with an English 
translation is issuing fVom the Serampore press. [The secondl edition is 
now published in England. Ed.] 

t Dusbh-rhf bO had 230 wives. 


BC 2 
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sion ; and when Ramii was called to the coadjntorship by 
the voice of the people, and to which D&sh{i-rUt’h& gladly 
assented, K^koiySS reminded the king of his promise ; and 
at the instigation of a deformed and revengeful female slave, 
whom Ramii had formerly beaten, she petitioned that 
Ramh might be exiled to a distant forest to live as an as- 
cetic, and that Bhurhtu her son might be installed in his 
stead. The king reluctantly complied. Ramh however 
readily submitted, and went into the forest, taking with 
him Si~i!ta and his brother Lukshmlinti. Dfishti-rtit’hit 
soon died of grief for Ramii ; after which a shoe of Rarnh’s 
was placed on the throne, Bhtir&th refusing the crown. 
When in the forest, Suorph-nhkha >, the sister of Ravtinu, 
a giant who reigned at Lunka, (Ceylon,) proposed marriage 
to Ramh, who sent her to Lukshmiinti ; he sent her again 
to Ramh; Ramh sending her back to L&kshm&nu, the 
latter cut off her nose : on this she fled to her brothers 
Khhru and DSushbnu, who immediately made war upon 
Ramh ; Rarnii, however, destroyed them, as well as their 
army of 14,000 giants, (rakshushs.) Ravunu, on hearing of 
these events, requested MurCSchh, another giant, to go to 
the residence* of Rarnd in the form of a beautiful deer, and 
tempt Rarnh to pursue him, while he stole SSSta. Mar£S- 
chh consented, and Ramb, at the urgent request of S€Sta, 
pursued the flying deer, leaving Lbkshmbnb to guard his 
family. When MarSSchb, in the form of the deer, was 
wounded, he set up a loud cry like the voice of Ramb ; 
which greatly alarmed SS£ta, who prevailed on Lbkshmbnb 
to follow her beloved husband. Wliile SESta was thus 
left alone, Ravbnb carried her off in triumph. The poem 
then describes the grief of Ramb and his brother for the 

* AnttMglveatoheroaaeosaatsfbcrhaviBgaaUsliksaHia^Mflm 
ftf wbmowiag corn. 
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loti of SS€te. Rav&nti, in taking away Se€ta^ wat met by 
J&tayooy a yulture^ formerly the friend of lXksh&-rlit’hti. 
This bird endeavoured to deliver Sg€ta by fighting with 
Ravhnh; but being unsuccessful SSeta directed him* to 
inform Ramjti, that Rav&nh w^as carrying her away. Ramti 
in bis search for S^(fta met with this bird, whicb^ as soon 
as it had delivered this account, died of the wounds it had 
received in fighting with Rav&nu. Kamh and his brother 
now went forward in pursuit of Ravunii, and met with the 
giant Khbundhu, whom they destroyed. This giant imme- 
diately assumed another body, and informed Ramfi that he 
had formerly lived in the h^ven of Indru, but had been 
cursed, and sent down to take the body of & rakshusu. He 
further informed Ramu, that two brothers, (monkies,) Soo- 
grSSvu and fial^€, were in a state of warfare, BalSe having 
seduced his brother’s wife ; he therefore advised Ramh to 
destroy BalSS, and contract an alliance with SoogrSSvfi, by 
whose means he should obtain Seeta. Ramh took this 
advice, and having destroyed BaleSi*, restored SoogrS^vh 
to his kingdom. To prove his gratitude to Ramh, Soo- 
gr€5v& collected his army of monkies, and sent them to 
seek for S65ta. The monkies who went southward met 
Sumpatee, a vulture withouj^ wings, brother to Jfitayoo, 
who informed them that he had seen Seeta at Ltinka, 
(Ceylon.) Hunooman, one of SoogreSvii’s generals, imme- 
diately leaped across the sea, (five hundred miles*,) to 
Liinka, where he found SSeta in a garden belonging to 
Raviknii j to whom he gave a ring from Ramu, while she, 
in return, sent Ramii a jewel from her hair. Hunooman 

^ Ramti, compared with KrUhnt^, it a pure character j yet we tee him 
here, without provocation, destroy the rightful heir to a throne, and set 
Qp one who had teduced the wife of his brother. 

* No one can doubt tlie propriety of making a spy of a monkey who 
can leap 500 miles at once* 
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then began to destroy one of Raviintl’s gardens } who sent 
people to kill Hhnooman, but he destroyed those who were 
sent. RaviHoti then sent his son Okshtiyti against the mis- 
chievous monkey ; but he also was destroyed. Ravhnti 
next sent his eldest son Indrhjit) who seized^ Hhnooman, 
and bringing him before his father, the king ordered his 
attendants to set fire to his tail ; when the enraged mon- 
key, with his burning tail, leaped from house to house, and 
set all Lhnka on fire : after finishing which he came to 
S^Sta, and complained that he could not extinguish the 
fire that had kindled on his tail ; she directed him to spit 
upon it, and he, nusing it to his face for this purpose, set 
his face on fire. He then complained, that when he 
arrived at home with such a black face, all the monkeys 
would laugh at him. S55ta, to comfort him, assured him, 
that all the other monkies should have black faces also; 
and when Hunooman came amongst his friends, he found 
that, according to the promise of S€«ta, they had all black 
faces as well as himself. After hearing the account brought 
by, Hunooman, Ramh and L&kshmunh, with SoogrSevu 
and his army of monkeys, proceeded to invade Lunka. 
They tore up the mountains, trees, and other large sub- 
stances, and cast them into the sea to form a bridge 

Bamtt’t bridge. See the map of Hindoost’han. Ramb was at a lots 
how to lead bis army across the sea to LOnka. He fasted, and prayed to 
SagSrli for three days, and was angry witli the god for not appearing to 
him. He thereibre ordered L.ttkshmiinb to fire an arrow, and carry away 
the god t umbrella. He did to, and the arrow, carrying away the nm* 
brella, penetrated even as (ar as pataUU The god, aroued from his 
sleep, exclaimed, ‘ Is RamO arrived by die sea side, and I have not known 
Itf He then directed Ramti to^iplyto king N«M, to whom he bad 
given a Messing, tliM whatever he threw into the sea should become 
buoyant. At the cMtwmnd of NMh, tlm meakiys tore eptiie neighbour, 
ing monntains, and cast dwm into the sea. Hhnoenwn brought three 
m'>intolM on fis head at onec, each M toilet in drcnnrference ; end one 
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which^ however^ Rav&nu was constantly employed in break- 
ing down. Vibh€esh&nti^ Rav&nu’s brother, perceiving 
that R'lmti would make good his landing, recommended 
that Se§ta should be given up : but his brother, unable to 
bear this advice, quarrelled with Vibh6€shhn)i; who came 
over to Ramh, and advised him to throw into the sea a 
temple and image of Shivh, assuring him, that as Ravunu 
was a worshipper of Shivh, he would not destroy the tem- 
ple and image of his god. Ramix followed this advice, 
soon made good his landing, and began the war with 
Ravlinh. After many giants had been killed, Koombhh- 
kurnh, a monstrous giant, 2,400 cubits high, and 1,600 
thick, brother to Ravunu, engaged Ramh and the monkeys. 
He began the combat by seizing and devouring his enemies. 
Some of them, as soon as they entered his mouth, came 
out at his nostrils and ears, and escaped. The terrified 
monkeys fled ; but Ramu with his arrows first cut off his 
arms, then his legs. Still he waddled round, and endea- 
voured to devour all within his reaeh, till Ramu gave him 
a mortal wound in the neck. Next after Koombhhkhmii, 
Indrujit engaged in the contests He seized Ramu, and, 
by the power of enchantment, carried him down to patalh ; 
where Hunooman went in search of him, and, while Mhh€@- 
ravunti was there, instructing Indrujit how to prostrate 
himself before an image of the goddess Bhudru-kal€€, 
Hunooman cut off his head, and rescued Ramu. At length 
Ravunu himself entered the combat ; but after many con- 
flicts, finding himself very weak, he resolved to restore 
SS^ta, and put an end to the war. To this Ramh consented; 
but while Ravtuih was on the point of bringing SSSta, he 
thought within himself, ^ If J do this, every one will charge 

on eacli thotilder, equally large; together with 9 ne under each arm, one 
in each paw, and one on bit tail. All these momitatns l>eing thrown into 
the sea, and becoming buoyant, a ccmipiete bridge was formed* 
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me with cowardice ; shall I, a giant, refuse to fight ?’ Tlic 
combat was again renewed, and Raviinii was slain *. Ra- 
mh then obttuned his wife ; but as a trial of her innocence 
while in the hands of Ravunii, he compelled her to pass 
through a fiery ordeal : which she did unhurt. He then 
returned to Oyodhya, and mounted the throne. After this, 
however, some person objected to Ramh, that it was not 
proper for him to receive SSfita, after she had been in keep- 
ing of a giant. He therefore sent her into the forest to 

> The engagement betwixt Ramtt and Ravttnh lasted seven days : RamU 
cut off the ten heads of Ravhnh a hundred tiroes, but they Twere always 
miraculously restored* Ramh then discharged an arrow which had these 
properties, that if it went into the air, it became a tliousand ; If it en- 
tered the body of an enemy, it became an innumerable multitnde. 
Ravtinfi at the sight of this aiTOW was filled witii fear, and would have 
tied ; but recollecting that Shivh had once given him an arrow that was 
to rescue him in a time of extreme peril, he discharged it, and destroyed 
Ramh'i terrible arrow. Still however he vraa full of fear, for whichever 
way he turned, he aaw RamO ; he thnt hU eyes, but ttill he saw him in \\i< 
mind. At length, perceiving no way of escape, he began to flatter Ramh; 
who was so softened, that he declared he would never destroy Rav tinti. 
The gods, alanned lest Rav&nh should be spared, excited him to reproach 
Ramh; who, indignant at such conduct, let fly an arrow which pierced 
Ravhnh's body, proceeded through the earth into the regions below, and 
having there bathed, returned in the form of a goose, and again entered 
the quiver in its original shape. The gods were so much iu f<‘ar of Ra- 
Thuh, that they durst not begin to rejoice till they were im e he was dead : 
in whispers they asked each other, * Is lie dead ? Is he really dead ^ ’ 
dec. When It was knovni that he was certainly dead, the gods, Ramh, tlu' 
monkeys, and the bears, all began tp dance.-^Mhndodhre^, tlie cbiel 
wife of Ravhnh, and mother of Indrhjlf, after the death of her husband, 
went to Raroh, weeping* Raiuh, not knowing, who she was, gave her this 
blessing, that she should never become a widow* Finding his mistake, 
(having just kltled her husband,) he ordered Htinooman continually la 
throw wood Into tbeflre} ax^cording tot proverb among the Hindoos, that 
as long as the body of the husband Is burning, a woman is not called a 
widow* To tins day, therefore, Haxioomtn keeps laying logs on the Arc ; 
and every time a Hindoo puts his Angers In his cars and hears a sound, he 
says, he bears the bones of RavM burning. 
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Valmeekee, the writer of the Ramayunu, where she was 
delivered of two sons, Luvu and Kooshii; the latter of 
whom was afterwards stolen by the god Punchanunb, when 
ValmSekee, to comfort the mother, took a blade of kooshti 
grass, and secretly made a child so much like Kooshii, that 
Se€ta did not know it from her own son. In a short time, 
however, Punchanunu, not being able to destroy a child of 
Rambus, restored Kooshii, and Valmeekee caused the two 
boys to become one. Before his death Rarnu performed 
the sacrifice of a horse ; and Seeta and her two sons, Luvii 
and Kooshii, were restored to him : but Ramu wishing 
Seeta again to pass through a fiery ordeal, she entered the 
fire j but the goddess Prtit’hivee ”, (Seeta’s mother,) opened 
her mouth, and received her into patalii. At length Kalii- 
poorooshu, the angel of death, went to Ramii, expressing a 
wish for a secret conference. Ramu promised that while 
he was present no one should be admitted, and placed 
Lukshm&nu at the door to keep out all intruders : but while 
Ramu and Kalti-poorooshli were closeted, Doorvasa, the 
sage, arrived, and demanded an interview with Ramii. This 
sage was so very passionate, that every one dreaded con- 
tradicting him ; Lukshmunu, therefore, through fear, went 
in and announced his arrival. Ramii, for this offence, 
rejected his brother, who in a paroxysm of grief drowned 
himself in the sacred river Siiruyoo, and went to heaven. 
Ramii afterwards put an end to his life in the same manner. 
Liivii and Kooshii succeeded him^ 


^ This sacrifice was performed by many of the ancient Hindoo princes, 
and was considered as highly meritorious, 
n The earth personified. 

o There are a few sentences in this history, which are not to be found 
in ValiBSekee*s Ramayhnh ; but they may be seen in the Bengalee trans- 
lation. 

F f 
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The image of Ramu is painted green ; he Is represented 
as sitting on a throne, or on Hunooman, the monkey, with 
a crown upon his liead. He holds in one hand a bow, In 
another an arrow, and has a bundle of arrows slung at hi*! 
back. 

The worship paid to him is of the same kind as that to 
Krishna ; but the formulas are different. On the ninth of 
the increase of the moon in Choitru, on which day Uaniu 
was born, an annual festival is held, when multitudes of 
clay images arc worsliippcd. The dolu festival also Is 
observed in honour of this god on this day, which is also 
kept as a fast 5 when Ramu’s three brothers, Bliurulu, 
Lukshmunu, and Shutrughnu are worshipped, but the 
images of the first and last are never made. At other fes- 
tivals also a few ceremonies In honour of Riimu arc per- 
formed. 

The birth of Rarnii forms the seventh of the Hindoo 
incarnations. On the birth-day of this god p the HIud(K) 
merchants in general begin their new year's accounts. At 
the time of death, many Hindoos write the name of Ramu 
on the breast and forehead of the dying person, with earth 
taken from the banks of the Ganges ; and hence tliese per- 
sons after death, instead of being dragged to Yumti to be 
judged, immediately ascend to heaven. Many of the disci- 
ples of Ramu become Ramahoots, a class of mendicants 
who impress on different parts of their bodies Ram&’s 
name, and the figure of his foot. The mark on the 
forehead of Ramu’s followers very much resembles a 
trident. 

p The gods oathli day are said toiliave taiited a Miawer af iknrm to 
Ml, ai at the hinhoflftiiiern^UkiiMUi^teniahMdgoftd* 
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Temples containing the images of Ramti, lAkshmunfi, 
SSSta, and Hhnooman are erected in many parts of Bengal; 
and the worship of Ramh performed in them daily. 


SECT. VIL — Cfmtuftyu^ 

This is the image of an almost naked mendicant, painted 
yellow. Some of the Hindoos believe, that amongst all 
the Hindoo incarnations there are four principal ones. 
The first, in the shtyu-yoogh, called the Shooklu-viirnU ' 
incarnation, was that of Cnhntu ; that in the tr^ta, the 
rukth-vurnii % was the incarnation of Kopyj^-d^vti ; that in 
the dwaptirti-yoogii, the Krishnu-vumu ^ ; and the last, in 
the kulee-yoogu, called pSetii-vurnii that of Choitunyii. 

According to the disciples of Choithnyti, the founder of 
this sect, tJdwoitu> a void«k& bramhtin, lived at Shanti- 
poorti about 400 years ago. Nityaniindu, another leader, 
w^as born at Nud?3ya, a little before Choitunyu, His 
father was a rarhSgylk bramhhn. Choit&nyu's father, Jii- 
gunnat’hu-Mishru, a voidiktl bramhlin, lived at NudSeya ; 
his wife's name was ShuchSS ; their first son, Vishwumb- 
hurii, embraced the profession of a dtind€e. The mother 
was advanced in years when Choitunyu was born; the 
child continued three days without taking the breast, and 
the parents, not thinking it would live, putting it into a 
basket, hung it on a tree near the house *. At this time 

« The wise. ' The white. * The blood-coloured. * The black. 
» The yellow. 

* There are still many instances of children being exposed. If a child 
appear nnlikety to lire, the parents consult an astrologer, who perhaps 
gives but small hopes of the child's recovery. Voiragees and other men- 

F f 2 
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tJdwoit& before-mentioned, who had heard of this birth, 
having some suspicions that it might be the incarnation he 
had expected and foretold, visited the parents, and learning 
from the mother that she had not received the initiating 
incantation of Huree, he wrote, with his great toe, this 
incantation on the soft earth : — ^ Huree, Krishnh 5 H&ree, 
Krishna 5 Krishnli, Krishna, Hfiree, Hhree ; Huree, Rama, 
Haree, Rama, Ramu, Ramu, Huree, Huree/ After the 
mother had received this incantation, the child was taken 
down, and immediately began to draw the breast. 

Choitunya made a great progress in learning ; at sixteen 
he married Vishnoo-priya, and continued in a secular state 
till forty-four, ,]g^hen he was persuaded by Cdwoita and 
other diind^Ss then at his house, to renounce his poita, 
and become a mendicant: upon which, forsaking his 
mother and wife, he went to Benares. His family waii 
reduced to great distress indeed; and it was thought a 
crime that a person upon whom such a family depended 
should embrace a life of mendicity. 

From this period Choitlinyu began to form a new sect, 
giving to all his followers the preceding initiatory incanta- 
tion, and continuing to call them voishnuvus. He exhort- 
ed them to renounce a secular life ; to visit the different 


dicaats, who make a merit of poHsessin^ no worldly attachments, some- 
times hang up a child in a pot in a tree ; or, putting it in a pot, let it float 
down the river. Persons of other casts may do it, but these the most 
frequently. Mr. Carey^s journal, dated in July, 1794, contains the follow- 
ing paraji^ropli : ‘ One day, as Mr. Thomas and 1 were riding out, w^e saw 
a basket hung in a tree, in which an infant had been exposed ; the skull 
retnalncd, but the rest had been devoured by ants.* See Baptist Mission 
.Accounts, Vol. i« p. 183i This practice is now prohibited by the Hon. 
Coiupa|iy*s Goverument, in a regulation made for that purpose. 
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holy places on pilgrimage ] to eat with all casts who should 
receive the preceding incantation; to repeat the name of 
Vishnoo, using the bead-roll made with the stalk of basil. 
He further taught that widows might marry ; but forbad 
the eating of fish or flesh, and the worship of the deities to 
whom bloody sacrifices are offered, as well as all commu- 
nion with those who make these sacrifices. 

He went to Jugunnat’hu-kshdtru in Orissa, and there 
assuming six arms, received many honours. He exhorted 
Cdvvoitu and Nityanundii to labour in making proselytes; 
but directed Nityanundu to enter into a secular stated : he 
did so, and took up bis residence at Khurdu, near Calcutta. 
Choitunyu wrote to his two principal disciples from Orissa, 
again exliorting them to labour in gaining proselytes ; yet 
few or none joined them : and from this time Choitiinyii 
himself was never more heard of. Cdwoitu and Nityanundii 
raised families, whose descendants live at Shantipooru, 
Vagna-para, and Khurdli to tlfis day, where they arc be- 
come leaders of the sect ; all other Gosaees* acknowledging 
the descendants of these two families as their superiors, 
and prostrating themselves before them. These Gosaees 
at present are men of large fortunes ; at whose houses are 
the images originally set up by tlie male descendant of 
Cboittinyu, by Nityanundu, and Cdwoitii. Crowds are 
almost constantly arriving at these places with offerings : 
besides which, the Gosaees derive a large revenue from 
marriages, to superintend which they have agents distri- 
buted throughout the country, who are allowed a sixth 
part of the fee ; a sum that from both parties amounts to 
about six shillings. They also dissolve marriages at the 

f Pereeiviag hu aversion to a life of mendicity. 

* Distant Uraacliei of tiio i»ame families. 
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pleasure of the parties, on receiving the same fees- When 
a new disciple is initiated, a fee is also given ; but the 
Gosaees obtain the largest sums at the deaths of such of 
their disciples as die intestate- At Calcutta, nearly all the 
women of ill-fame profess the religion of Choitunyu before 
their death, that they may be entitled to some sort of 
fiineral rites : as almost all these persons die intestate, and 
have no relations who will own them, the Gosaees obtain 
their effects. 

The anniversaries of the deaths of the original founders 
of the sect are observed as festivals. 

One fifth of the whole Hindoo population of Bengal 
are supposed to be followers of Choitunyu, and of the 
Gosaees, his successors. 

Many of these persons despise the other sects of Hindoos, 
and are great enemies of the bramhiins. They refuse to eat 
without their necklace, as the bramhiins do without their 
poita. Most of the mendicant followers of Vishnoo have 
embraced the tenets of Choit&nyti ; but many of the disci- 
ples of the latter live in a secular state, and some of them 
are possessed of large property. Persons of this descrip- 
tion frequently entertain a great number of voiragees at 
their houses ; when, as an act of great merit, they prostrate 
themselves before these wanderers, wash, and lick the dust 
of their feet, and devour their orts. They pay no attention 
to the feasts and fasts of the Hindoo calendar, except those 
in honour of Krishnil. 

The images most regarded among this sect are those of 
Choithnyh and Nityanlmd&, set up at Ombika, in the dis** 
tiict of Burdwan. 
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About a hundred years ago, another man rose up in 
Bengal as the leader of a sect, whose dress, of many 
colours, is said to be so heavy that two or three people can 
scarcely carry it. This and his string of beads are preserv- 
ed as relics at Ghoshparu, where he continued five years, 
and died at the house of Ramu-Sliurunu-Palii, a shdodru 
of the Sud-gopti cast, to whom he communicated his super- 
natural powers; and who, after the death of this mendicant, 
began to teach the doctrine of a constant incarnation, and 
that God then dwelt in him. He persuaded many that he 
could cure the leprosy, and other diseases; and preached 
the doctrines of Choitunyu, imitating him in conforming, 
for convenience sake, to many of the superstitions of the 
Hindoos, He also gave a new initiating incantation to his 
followers®, who, of whatever cast, ate together privately. 
Vast multitudes joined this man, both Musulmans and 
Hindoos ; and carried him presents, eating together once 
or twice a year. By this means, from a state of deep 
poverty he became rich, and his son now lives in affluence. 

A number of Ramh-Shurunu’s disciples adhere to his 
son Doolalii ; others follow Shivu-Ramii and some others 
of the old man’s disciples, who pretend to have received 
the power of their master to cure diseases, &c. Though 
part of the father’s followers have thus apostatized, Doolalii 
pretends that he has now 20,000 disciples. 

• The following is a translation of this incantation : ^ O sinless Lord, O 
great Lord ; at thy pleasure I go and return : not a moment am I without 
thee. I am ever with thee ; save, O great Lord,* 
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SECT. YllL^VishtJcn^kurma^ 

Is tlie son of Br&mha, and architect of the gods : he is 
painted white, has three eyes, holds a club in his right 
hand ; wears a crown, a necklace of gold, and rings on his 
wrists. He presides over the arts, manufactures, &c. 

The worship of this god is performed once, twice, or 
four times a year, in the month Ogriihayiinu, Poushu, 
Choitrik, or Bhadrli, by all artificers, to obtain success in 
business. The ceremonies may be performed either in the 
day or night, before any implements of trade. The joiners 
set up their mallet, chisel, saw, hatchet, &c. as the repre- 
sentative of this god. Weavers choose their shuttle, &c. 
putting them into the hole in the earth wherein they place 
their feet when they sit at work. The razor is the barber’s 
god on this occasion. The potter, after a month’s fast, 
adopts and worships the wheel with which he turns his 
pots. Masons choose their trowel 5 washermen take the 
beetle or stamper, their smoothing irons, &c. as their god ; 
blacksmiths worship their hammer and bellows ; the farmer 
his plough; spinsters their wheel. The shoemaker chooses 
his awl and knife, and bow's down to them: and thus, 
amongst all the artificers, each one chooses the principal 
tool or instrument with which he w^orks, and makes it a 
god, or the representative of Vishwu-k&rma*'. The cere- 

^ Vishwtt, the world ; khrmh, work. 

< This worship affords another strong proof of the low and sordid nature 
of idolatry, and strikingly illustrates the words of our Lord, * after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek.* Instead of raising their minds to the 
Great Source of all good, these perwnis are taught to wdftblp the tools 
belonging to their trades, as the cause of their temporal happiness. This 
coadttct semm to be reproved in the first chapter of tht book of Habak* 
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monies arc not long; but according to their ability the 
worshippers provide as good a feast as possible. At the 
close of the festival^ the crowd form themselves into parties 
of pleasure : some go upon the river in boats, singing songs^ 
and playing on different instruments of music ; others sit in 
companies, smoke, and relate the news of the village ; 
others spend their time in gaming, and some resort to 
houses of ill-fame. 

Though the illiterate consider this god, who may be 
called the Indian Vulcan, as the inventor of all the me- 
chanic arts, the shilpti shastriis, a part of the original v^du, 
are more properly considered as their source. These works 
are not now read in Bengal, if they really exist: they 
describe, it is said, the proper shape and dimensions of all 
the various images of the Hindoo gods. 


SECT. IX.— Kbmu-d^cu, the Indian Cupid^. 

The image of this god, the son of Brumha, is that of a 
beautiful youth, holding in his hands a bow and arrow of 
flowers. He is always supposed to be accompanied by his 
wife Rtttce% by spring personified, the cuckoo, the hum- 
ming^bee, and gentle breezes ; and is represented as wan- 
dering through the three worlds. 

huk, * Tbey sacrifice unto their net, and bum ineense unto their drag ; 
becaate by them their portion U fat, and their meat plenteom/ 

* Kama, desire \ d^vfi, god. 

• From Rfima, to play, or to give pleatnre. It is kaid that the god 
of love found Rfitee in the boose of Shfimbarti, a giant, whom do- 
•troye !• 
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The image of Kamii-d^vu is never made in Bengal, but 
on the 13th of the increase of the moon in Choitru an 
annual festival is held, when the ceremonies of worsliip are 
performed before the shalgramh. At the time of marriage, 
and when a wife leaves her father’s house to go to her 
husband for the first time, petitions are addressed to 
this god for children, and for happiness in the marriage 
state. 

The pooranli and kavyh shastrus abound with stories 
respecting Kamii-ddvu, one of which I here give from the 
Kalikh pooranh: — ^The god of love, the most beautiful 
creature in the three worlds, with whom every one was 
pleased, immediately after his creation solicited the com- 
mands of Brumha ; who assured him, that, with his five 
arrows, he should wound with love the hearts of the inha- 
bitants of the three worlds ; that all beings should be sub- 
ject to his sway, not excepting even Briiinha, Vishnoo, 
and Shivii ; and that through him the universe should be 
peopled. Kundurph first discharged his arrow at Brumha 
himself, who became enamoured of his own daugliter, 
Stindhya. MurSechee, and the other sons of Br&mha, also 
smitten by his arrows, were inflamed with unlawful desires 
toward their sister. Shivii said to Brhmha, * What ! art 
thou inflamed with lust towards thy own daughter?' 
Brtimha was covered with shame, and, from the perspira- 
tion which issued from. his body, Ognishwhta and other 
progenitors of mankind', to the number of 149,000, were 
born. Br&mha, full of rage against Ktindurph, cursed 
him, and declared that he should be burnt to ashes by the 
fire from the eye of Shivii ; but on his intercessions pro- 

' In parflirtniiif tlie cerenmny called tttri^tfaS, stveo mm m are nsad ia 
pouring out drink-offerings to all these ancestors. 
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miscd, that when Shivu should be m^irried to Doorpja, lie 
would restore to him his body, 

Nameff. Mudiinu, or he who intoxicates with love ; — 
Mun-mut’hii, he who agitates the mind ; — Marti, he who 
wounds with love ; — PrUdyooinnu, he who overcomes all ; 
— Meenu-kdtunu, he whose flag is a fish Kundurpu, he 
who bloats the mind with desire ; — Cnungu, he who is 
destitute of body Raniii, the creator of desire ; — Pun- 
chtisliuru, he who has five arrows ; — Sinurti, he who in- 
flames; — Shuniburaree, the enemy of the giant Shumbuni; 
— Muniisiju, he who is born in the heart; — Koosoome- 
shoo, he whose arrows are flowers ; — Onunyiiju, he who 
is born only in the mind Pooshpu-dhunwa, he whose 
bow is made of flowers; — Rfitee-plitee, the husband of 
Rijtee ; — Mukuru-dhwuju, he whose flag is the animal 
Mukurti ; — Atmtibhoo, he who is self-created. 


SECT. X. — Sutiin-^Naraymu. 

This is a form of Vishnoo, but the image is never made : 
a pan of water Is the substitute. 

This god is worshipped several times in the year, in the 
houses of the richer Hindoos, when all the brainliuns in 
the village arc invited. The object of worship, painted 
red, and covered with leaves of the nuango tree, is placed 
near a square board, at the four comers of which four 
arrows arc set up, and from which garlands of flowers are 
suspende<l ; a piece of clean linen is laid on the board, and 
then the offerings of flowers and sweetmeats. At the close 
of the festival, some one present reads different marvellous 

Gg 2 • 
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stories ip praise of diis god. The sweetmeats are given to 
the guests, especially to the biamhhns : the acquisition ot 
riches, recovery from sickness, the birth of children, the 
obtaining of any of the blessings, or the removing any of 
the miseries of life, are objects sought in the worship of 
this god. 


The preceding account of the terrestrial gods contains 
the names of all the principal deities of this description 
worshipped in Bengal. 1 am aware, however, that worship 
is paid to some idols not mentioned here ; but these are 
only different forms of the deities whose history is given, 
and the worship is merely an appendage to the ceremonies 
at the great festivals. 
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CHAP. VI. 

TERRESTRIAL GODDESSES. 


SECT. l.—Seeta. 

This is the image of a yellow woman, oovci^ed with 
jewels : it always accompanies and is worshipped with that 
of her husband. 

Seeta was the daughter of king J&n&kii*, whose capital 
was Mit’hila. Her history, after her marriage with Ramii, 
will be found in the account of that god'’. 


SECT* II.— iJud/wt. 

RaDHa was the wife of Ayunu-ghoshti, a cowherd of 
Gokoolii, where Krishna in his youth resided: through 

* Shivti gave to Jtintliktt a bow so heavy that a thousand men could not 
lift it, and which the father placed jin a separate room, and commanded 
S^ta to sweep the room daiiy ; in doing which she used to lift up the 
bow with her left hand, and sweep under it with her right. One day the 
king saw her thus move the bow, and, filled with astonishment, was at a 
loss to whom be should give this daughter in marriage. After some time, 
he came to this resolution, that whoever should be able to break this 
bow, should obtain S^tti^^UMytsimu^Rumyumt, 

^ While S^ta was detained at Lhnka, she was fed with ambrosia for 
twelve mon ths by Indrh, as she would not eat in the house of a giant. 
That Ravilnti could not destroy her virtue, is thus accounted for hy ^e 
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Vuraec, a procuress, he seduced Radha, and led jier int» 
the forest near the river V’unioona, where they continued 
till Krishnii left her to begin the war with Kungsti. 

This mistress of Krishna has been deified with her para- 
mour. Her image is set up in temples with different forms 
of Krishnii, and worshi])ped at the festivals of this god. 
The act of looking upon these images together, is declared 
by the shastrus to be an act of peculiar merit ! 

If a Hindoo be charged wdth any particular act of which 
he wishes to express his abhorrence, he exclaims, ^ Radha- 
Krishnu!’ Many persons repeat * Ramti! Ramu! Ramu!’ 
on such occasions, but no one says SSeta-Ramu j yet when 
Krishnu^s name is to be repeated, they always join to it that 
of his mistress Radha. 

One of the Hindoo learned men has written a work (the 
Radha-tuntru) to prove that Radha was an incarnation of 
Bhuguvutee ; and this opinion is quoted by the Hindoos of 
the present day to cover this abominable transaction. 


SECT. lU . — Rooknmiee and Sutyu-bhama^ 

Thbss are the most distinguished wives of Krishna, but 
their images are never made, Krishnb being always associ- 

pooranat: — TbU giant had before aelsed the wives of the gods, and dis- 
honoured tbein ; and one day he dishonoured his niece, the wife of king 
NtiKi : for which crime Koov^rh corned hiai, and caused fire to proceed 
from his ten heads at once. Sy the mitreaty of Brhmha, fids curse was 
mitigated ; with the proviso, however, that if he ever de^d the wife of 
aapthf r, it should he renewed in liill lhrce.rilM* 
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ated with Radha his mistress, and not with his lawful wives. 
At the festivals of Krishnu, however, these women are wor- 
shipped, as well as six other wives of this god, viz. Jambti- 
butee, Mitr&vinda, Luguniijitge, Lukshmuna, Kalindee, 
and Bhudra; but Rookmin€5 and Sutyu-bhama are the 
most distinguished. 


SECT. IV.—SoobMdra. 

This sister of Jugiinnat’hu is worshipped at the same 
time with her brother, and placed with him in the temples 
dedicated to his honour. 
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CHAP. VIL 

DEITIES WORSHIPPED BY THE LOWER ORDERS 
ONLY. 


SECT. h’^Piinchanunu^ 

Is a form of Shivu : the image has five faces, and in each 
face three eyes. Some persons make a clay image, and 
worship it with the usual forms, adding bloody sacrifices ; 
while others worship Punchaniinfi before a stone placed 
underneath the vutli'*, ushwut'ht’h&‘^, or koolfi** trees. This 
stone is painted red at the top, and anointed with oil*. 
Offerings of flowers, fruits, water, sweetmeats, and fried 
peas accompany the worship, and sometimes bloody sacri- 
fices. In almost every village this worship is performed 
beneath some one of these trees. In some villages several 
of these shapeless stones^ are to be seen thus anointed, and 
consecrated to the worship of this god. In other places 
the clay images of P&nchaniknu are placed in houses, or 
under trees ; and old women, called dyasin^Ss*, devote them* 

• Tbe five-faoed. ^ Ficus ladica. 

< Ficus rcUgioM. * Zizyphus jtguba. 

• The statue of the god Terminus was either a square stone, or a bg 
of wood; which the Romans usually perfumed with ointments, and 
crowned with garlands. 

• The repreientati?e of the goddess Passinnntia was a shapeless stone. 
The Arabians are said to have worshipped a stone withont the form or 
lihape of a deity. 

t It is probable that these resemble the priestesses of Cybele. 
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selves to his service ; they sweep the inside of the clay 
temple, and repeat the ceremonies of worship for others ; 
constantly remaining near the image, and receiving all offer- 
ings and presents. Not more than one woman waits upon 
one idol, unless she admit a pupil, who expects to succeed 
her. These women, eitlxer married or widows, arc treated 
almost as witches* 

There is no appointed time for the worship of tliis god, 
but Tuesdays or Saturdays are preferred to other days. 

There are some piaces in Bengal, where images of Pun- 
ehanuuu are in great celebrity for bestowing the blessing 
of cliildren, and other favours on the worshippers. 

The Hindoo women are terrified at this god, and are 
exceedingly afraid lest their children should, in play, injure 
the stone under the trceK. Some therefore warn their chil- 

« Tlic late Jugliiiiiat’liu-Turkkli-Pliiicliaiitinfi, who dicil in the year 
1807, at the advanced of 112, aiul who was supposed to he the most 
learned Hindoo in Bcnjral, used to relate the following anecdote of him- 
self: — Till he was twenty \cai's old he was exceedingly ungovernable, 
and refused to apply to lus studie*^. One day his parents rebuked him 
\ciy sharply for his conduct, aud he w'andered to a iicighUonring village, 
where he hid himself in the vfitti tree, under >\hlch was a \ery celehrated 
image of Phnchanhnh. IV'liile in this tree, he discharged his urtne on the 
god, and afterwards descended and threw him into a ncighboui ing pcuid. 
The next morning, when the person arrived whose livelihood depended 
on this image, he discovered his god was gone ^ ! He returned into 
the village distracted, and the village was very soon all in an uproar 
about the lost god. In the midst of this confusion, the parents of J0gUn« 
tianih<ThrkkU4Hinchaiiilnh arrived to search for their son ; when a 
man In the crowd declared that he had u young man sitting in PCin- 
cUanhiih’s tree, but what was become of th.' gud lie could not say*** The 
rimaw'ay at length appeared, and the suspicions of all the villagers fell 
upon him, as tlve stealer of Ptmehauhnh. Aflev some time he confessed 
tlie tket, pointed out the place where he liad thrown the stone, aud added 

H h 
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dren against going near these stones, by declaring that 
Pfinchantinii will assuredly kill them, if they touch or play 
with his image. 

Children in fits of epilepsy are supposed to be seized by 
this god, and thrown into a state of frenzy, till they foam 
at the mouth, tear their hair, &c. The mother asks the 
supposed evil spirit his name, who answers, through the 
child, ^ I am Punchanunii : your child has cast dust on my 
image, kicked it, and is the ringleader of all the children of 
the village in this wickedness, I will certainly take away 
his life/ The dyasineS is now called, who comforts the 
weeping and alarmed family, and addresses the god thus : 
* O Punchanunii ! I pray thee restore this child : these are 
thy worshippers : the offender is but a child ; and it is not 
proper for thee to be angry with such paltry offenders. If 
thou restore the child, the parents will sacrifice a goat to 
thee, and present to thee many offerings.' If this should 
fail to render the god propitious, they take the child to the 
image, before which they sit down, and offer the most ex- 
cessive flattery to the god, causing the child to beat its 
head on the ground. After using every contrivance, they 
retire, and, at the close of the fit, believing that Puncha- 
n&nu has cured the child, they present to him offerings 
according to their ability. 

moreover that he had discharged his urine on tlie god. All hands were 
lifted up in amazement at this atrocious crime, and every one present 
pronounced his death as certain ; for Phnclmnhuh would certainly re- 
venge such a daring insult* Our young hero was him^ieJf terribly 
aflrighted, and O-om that hour sat down so sedulously to his studies, that 
he became the most learned man in Bengal. He was employed by the 
goveinment in India for many yean, at a salary of $00 roopees per 
month, and used to give advice on the subject of the Hindoo law in aH 
difficult cases* 
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SECT. Ih—Dhurmu Thakoorii. 

Another form of Shiv&. A black stone of any shape 
becomes the representative of this god. The worshippers 
paint the part designated as the forehead, and place it 
under a tree ; others place the stone in the house, and give 
it silver eyes, and anoint it with oil, and worship it. Almost 
every village has one of these idols. 

A festival in honour of this god is observed by some of 
the lower orders in Voishakii, in the day. The ceremonies 
are like those at the swinging festival, with the addition of 
bloody sacrifices, the greater number of which are goats. 
At this time devotees swing on hooks ; perforate their sides 
with cords; pierce their tongues with spits; walk upon 
fire, and take it up in their hands ; walk upon thorns ; and 
throw themselves upon spikes, keeping a severe fast. The 
people who assemble to see these feats of self-torture, are 
entertained with singing, music, and dancing. On the 
14th day, a great feast is held, when people bring their 
oiferings, and giving them to the officiating bramhiin, 
request him to present them to the idol, to fulfil a vowj or 
with petitions to the god for some particular favour, as the 
birth of a child, recovery from sickness, or any other 
blessing. 

Wherever this idol is placed in a house, a woman called 
a dyasin€S attends upon it, and repeats the daily cere* 
monies. 

At two villages in Bengal, PoosoorSS and Ray)i*kalee, 
the worship of this god is constantly attended by arowds 
from a great distance. If a wman’s eldest child di^ she 
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makes a row before witnesses, that she will not cut her 
hair for two years; and that then, going to one of these 
villages, vshe will cut it oiF, and present an offering to the 
god, provided he will preserve her second child. Some 
women, as an acknowledgment of a favour, or to beg a 
blessing, take a young child in their arms ; and putting on 
wet clothes, pljce an earthen pot full of burning coals upon 
some cloth on their heads; and sitting before the god in a 
supplicating posture, continue for some time offering in- 
cense, throwing Indian pitch into the pan of coals. 

A poor man sometimes places the black stone, adorned 
wdth garlands, &c. in a basket, and the offerings which he 
collects at the doors of housekeepers in another, and, tying 
the baskets to a bamboo which he lays on his shoulder, 
carries the god from door to door as a shew; while another 
plays on a rude instrument of music, and joins in singing 
the praises of Dhurmu-t’hakooru. Householders give a 
handful of rice, and the beggars present in return a flower 
which has been offered to tlic god. 


SECT. llh-Kaloo-rayic. 

This is another form of Shivti : the image is that of a 
yellow man sitting on a tyger, holding in his right hand an 
arrow, and in his left a bow. 

A few of the lower orders set up clay images of this god 
in straw houses, and worship them at pleasure. The wood- 
cutters in the Eastern, Western, and Southern forests of 
Bengal, in order to obtain protection from wild beasts, 
^opt a peculiar mode of worshipping this idoh The 
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head-boatman raises elevations of earth three or four inched 
high, nnd about three feet square ; upon which he places 
balls of clay, painted red 5 and, among other ceremonies, 
oflFers rice, flowers, fruits, and the water of the Ganges 
carried from the river Hooglee, keeping a fast : the god 
then directs him in a dream where to cut wood free from 
danger. There is no authority for this worship in the 
shastrus. 

Diikshina-rayu is another god worshipped in the same 
manner, and by the same class of persons. 


SECT. IV.—Kalu^Bhmuvu. 

A NAKED ShiviJi, smeared with ashes} having three eyes; 
riding on a dog; and holding in one hand a horn, and in 
the other a drum. In several places iu Bengai this image 
is worshipped dailjr. 

ShivQ, under this name, is regent of KasheS, (Benares.) 
All persons dying at Benares are intitled to a place in 
Shivu's heaven; but if any one violate the laws of the 
shastrii during his residence there, Kalu-Bhoiruvu at death 
grinds him between two mill-stones. 


SECT. V . — WbrsMp to cure the Itch and Scurvy » 

The goddess Sheetula is worshipped by the Hindoo 
females whenever their families are afliicted with the 
itch; and the god Gh^too (a black boiling pot) is wor- 
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shipped to remoye the scurvy or any kind of blotches on 
the skin. 


In the preceding sections of this work, the god Prit’hi- 
v€e, regent of the earth, should have been noticed : he has 
no separate worship, but certain formulas are repeated in 
his name at all the great festivals.—— Vishnoo is revered 
as the Household God ; he is worshipped when a person 
enters a new house, or at any other time to procure the 

removal of family misfortunes. ^Doorga should have 

been mentioned also as the Village Goddess ; she is wor- 
shipped by the villagers in the month Asharhu, before a 
jar of water, when bloody sacrifices are offered. An annual 
festival IS also held in each village in Asharhu, in honour 
of Vishnoo, Indru, Koov^rii, and Lukshme^ ; when the per- 
sons pay the first instalment of their rents. The land- 
owner is at the expense. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

H ORSHIP OF BEINGS IN STRANGE SHAPES. 


SECT'* l^^^Urdhu-nareeshwitrii 

Here Shivii and Doorga are united in one body, white 
and yellow. The origin of this image is thus given in the 
Lingu pooranu : — Shivu and Doorga after their marriage 
lived on mount Koilasu, where Doorga kept the house, 
cooked, and nursed her tw’o children, Gun^shii and Kar- 
tiku ; and Shivii supported the family as a mendicant. On 
a certain occasion, Shivii, having one day smoked intoxi- 
cating herbs to excess, was unable to go his daily rounds. 
Doorga informed him that there was nothing in the house; 
that the family had eaten half of what was collected the 
day before, and that Guneshii’s rat and Kartikii's peacock * 
had devoured the rest. After much altercation, Shivii left 
his hut, and Doorga, to avoid perishing for want, went to 
her father’s, taking her children with her. On the vvay 
Nariidu met her, and advised her to assume the form of the 
goddess Cnnu-poorna and lay an embargo on all the i'ood 
where Shivii would ask for alms. She did so; and Shivu 
begged in vain for a handful of rice. Narudu at length 
meeting Shivii also, pursuaded him to return to his wife : 
Doorga received him with joy, and relieved his hunger; 


** Vi'dhti, half ; narte, vroTnaii j eC•sll^^HrU, a name of .Shiv&. 
* Gtiiieshh rides ou a rat, aud Kartikh on a peacock. 

One of the foiTWs of Doorga, as. the regent of food. 
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which so pleased the old mendicant, that in pressing her 
in his arms both bodies became one. 

In the Radha-tuntrii it is said, that Shivii and Doorga 
assumed this form in order to prove that Shivu is the one 
Briimhu, in wliom both the male and female powers arc 
united. 

In one of the smaller Hindoo poems, a different account 
of the origin of this image is given : — Shivu, finding it very 
difficult to procure a subsistence by the alms which he 
daily collected, especially as Doorga had ten mouths, and 
Gun^shu a very large belly, agreed with his wife, that they 
should assume one body, which would be supported with 
less labour. 

Notwithstanding this apparently close union of Shivu 
and Doorga, the Shivopa-khyanu, a poem, contains a story, 
in which Doorga is represented as quarrelling with Shivu 
in a fit of jealousy, on account of his begging in that part 
of Shivii-po^ru' where the women of ill-fame live.— On 
another occasion, as related in the Ramayhnii, a dreadful 
quarrel took place betwixt Shivii and Doorga, because 
Piiriishoo-ramii had beaten Kartikii and Gun^shii, the two 
sons of DoOrga. Another account of these quarrels is given 
both in the Ramayiinii and the Muhabharutu: — ^Ram&’s 
efforts to destroy Rav&nii proving abortive, in consequence 
of the protection afforded the giant by Shivii, all the gods 
whom Raviinu had oppressed joined Ramii in supplications 
to Shivii : and on the seventh day, when Ravlinli was to be 
slain, the gods resolved to be present ; and Shivii was about 
to join them, when Doorga interfered, and asked him how 


Sktvii's beavsn. 
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he could witness the destruction of his own disciple : that 
jAsciple^ who had stood praying to him all day in the sultry 
weather^ surrounded with four fires ; who had continued 
his devotions in the chilling cold, standing in the water ; 
and had persevered in his supplications, standing on his 
head in the midst of torrents of rain ?— Here she poured a 
volley of abuse upon Shivti, as a withered old fellow who 
smoaked intoxicating herbs ; covered himself with ashes ; 
dwelt in cemeteries ; a beggar j whose name would never 
be remembered ; — ^ and dost thou think,’ said she, ^ that I 
shall be present at such a sight ?’— -Shivti could no longer 
smother his resentment, but reproached her in the severest 
terms, reminding her that she was only a woman, and knew 
nothing : and indeed that she did not act like woman, for 
she was continually wandering from place to place; en- 
gaged in wars; was a drunkard; spent her time with 
degraded beings ; killed giants, drank their blood, and hung 
the skulls round her neck. Doorga was enraged to mad- 
ness by the^ cutting reproaches, so that the gods became 
alarmed, and intreated Ramh to join in sup{dicf^tions to 
Doorga, or there would be no possibility of dea^troying 
Ravhnti. He did so, and so pleased the goddess by his 
flatteries, that she was at length brought to consent to the 
destruction of Ravhnti. 

Vkt the new or full moon, or on the 8th or 14th of the 
moon in any month, or on the last day of any calendar 
month, in the day, the usual ceremonies of worship are 
performed before this disgusting image, which is thrown 
into the water the succeeding day. The formulas are those 
used iu the worship of Doorga, not of Shivh. Animals ar 
slain and oflered to the goddess. 
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SECT. ll.^Krishnfj-Kalee. 

This scandalous image is worshipped annually at the 
totiil wane of the moon in Kartiku^ in the night. 

Of all the milkmaids that used to collect around him, 
Krishna was most charmed with Radha, the wife of Ayunii- 
ghoshu. When the attachment was first formed, the sister 
of Ayunu-gho«hu saw them toge her, and informed her 
brother of the circumstance ; at which Radha became very 
much alarmed, assured Krishna that her sister-in-law had 
seen her with him, and that her husband would cer oinly 
destroy her. Krishna commanded her not to fear, adding, 
if her husband came, he would assume the form of Kalt^ 
and she should be found in the let of worship. When her 
husband and others arrived, they found her thus employed, 
and joined her in her devotions. Could it be believed that 
such gn abominable instance of adultery and treachery 
would be made the subject of worship? — ^yet so it is. Four 
images are ‘ made from this story, viz. Krishnii-KaieS, 
Radha, Ayunu-ghoshii, and Koolila, AyUnu’s sister-— 
Bloody sacrifices are offered to this image; but the wor- 
shippers of Krishna are ashamed, when asked by the shak- 
tus, if Krishna has begun to drink blood ? 


SfeCT. lU.—Huree-Buru. 

Herb Vishnoo (H&ree) and Shlvu (Htir&) appear in one 
body; the former is black, and the latter white. The 
image has four arms and two feet. 

>■ A very pmper time for such a woriitip. Lei Drither son ttor »o#a 
ihhie on voeh deeds* 
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The origin of this image is thus recorded in the Vishnoo 
pooranu ; — ^Lakshme? and Doorga were once sitting toge- 
ther in the presence of Shiva, when Lukshmee contended 
that her husband (Vishuoo) was greater than Shivti; which 
Doorga as firmly denied. LakshmeS said, her husband 
must be greatest, since Shivu had worshipped him. In the 
midst of this conversation Vishnoo arrived, and to convince 
Liikshnice that both were equal, he immediately entered 
the body of Shivu, and they became one, 

Another account of the origin of this Image is given in 
the Kashee-khandii, a part of the Skundu pooranu. — On a 
certain occasion, when Vishnoo and Shiva were conversing 
together, Shivu requested Vishnoo to assume the beautiful 
female form which he had formerly done at the churning of 
the sea: to which he consented; when Shivii, overpowered 
with desire, pursued the flying beauty, till, overcome with 
fatigue, she hid herself behind a tree, and reassumed the 
form of Vishnoo. Shivu, however, embraced Vishnoo with 
such eagerness, that the bodies of both became one 

The worship of this image takes place whenever any one 
pleases. Stone images in some places are continually pre- 
served ; and in others a clay one is made, and worshipped, 
and afterwards committed to the river. 

Raja Krishnu-ebiindru-rayu expended fifty or sixty thou- 
sand roopees at the consecration of a stone image of Huree- 
Hfiru, which may be still seen at Gunga-yasu, near Nu- 
deeya. While this raja lived, fifty roopees were daily 
expended in this worship ; yet, though a number of villages 

* The rehder need not be informed how mnch this story in its termi- 
nation resembles that of the nymph SalmaciS; wiio is said to have faUen 
excessively in love with a son of Mercury by his sister Venus. 

I i 2 
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have been bequeathed to the god, the expense of the daily 
worship and oflTerings is less now than formerly. Pew 
places in Bengal, however, can now boast of a temple at 
which fifty roopees are daily expended No bloody sacri- 
fices are offered to this image. 

However shocked a professed Christian may be at reading 
such accounts, and however revolting to every feei ng of 
modesty and decency these stories may be, the Hindoo 
philosophers have thought proper to perpetuate them, and 
in this image to personify lust itself. The bramhiins also 
bow down to this image as to a deity worthy of adoration. 

* This expense is incurred in the mest-ofTerlngs, consisting of rice, 
peas, salt, oil, ghee, butter, sugar, sweetmeats, fruits of different kinds, 
herbs, spices, betle nuts, dec. ; in the offerings of cloth, metal vessels, and 
other things j and in the wages of the bramhfins and slioodrhs employed. 
About ten bramhhns and fourteen shbddrhs constautly altaad on the ser- 
vice of this image. 
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CHAP. IX. 

WOHSHIP OF HUMAN BEINGS. 


Deified Men and Women. 

All the bramhunsy but especially the religious guides, 
(gooroo,) are objects of worship among the Hindoos, and 
have divine honours paid to them. The spiritual g^lide, in 
the estimation of the disciple, is liteially a god. When- 
ever he approaches, the disciple prostrates himself in the 
dust before him, and never sits in his presence without 
leave. He drinks the water with which he has washed the 
feet of his gooroo ®, and relies entirely upon his blessing for 
final happiness. 1 have heard some Hindoos speak with 
comparative contempt of all other ways of salvation. When 
the claims of the bramhuns to deity have been disputed by 
any one, I have seen the poor besotted shoodru prostrate 
. himself at the feet of the nearest bramhun, and, raising his 
head, and closing his hands, say, * You are my god.’ 
the same time the character of the bramhhn has perhaps 
been notorious for every vice. 

The shastrus declare that the daughters of bramhuns, 
till they are eight years old, are objects of worship, as forms 
of the goddess Bhuguvut€e ; and some persons worship 
these girls daily. The worshipper, taking the daughter of 

« Doing reverence to the very feet of superiors prevailed among the 
Jews. Hence the woman washed tlie feet of Christ, and wiped them 
with the hair of her head. Paul was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel* 
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some neighbouring bramhun, and placing her on a seat^ 
performs the ceremonies of worship ; in which he .presents 
to her flowers, paint, water, garlands p, incense, and, if a 
rich man, oflFerings of cloth and ornaments. He closes the 
whole by prostrating himself before the girl. At the wor- 
ship of some of the female deities also, the daughters of 
bramhuns have divine honours paid to them. 

The wives of bramhuns are also worsliipped occasionallv 
as an act of great merit. A man of property sometimes 
invites ten, twenty, or one hundred of these females, and 
repeating before them forms of prayer, praise, &c. worships 
them, and at the close entertains them with the offerings. 
Tliis is frequently done at Benares . 

On the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Shraviinu, at 
the time of the Savitree vrutii, the wives of bramhuns 
very generally worship their husbands. The worshipper, 
having placed a seat for her husband, and presented h™ 
with new garments, entreats him to be seated, and puts 
round his neck a garland of flowers. She then anoints his 
body with fragrant ointments, and performs before him the 
various ceremonies which belong to the worship of the 
gods. In presenting the offerings she says, regarding her 
husband as a form of Vishnoo, ‘ Oh ! husband, grant that I 
may long live in the marriage state, and never become a 
widow.’ The husband then partakes of the offerings, and 
the wife having walked round him either three or seven 
times, the service ends. The origin of this ceremony is 
given in the Brumhu-voivilrttu pooranix, but the story is 
too long for insertion. 

p Both the Greeks and Bomam, It i» well known, used to adorn their 
imifes with garlands at the time of worship* 
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Many of the tantrus, and particularly the Roodrii- 
yamula, the YoneG-tuntrii, and the NCelli-tuntru, contain 
directions .respecting a most extraordinary and shocking 
mode of worship, which is understood in a concealed man- 
ner amongst the Hindoos by the name of Cliukrii. These 
shasiriis direct, that the person who w^islies to perform 
this ceremony must first, in the night, choose a woman as 
the object of worship. If the person be a du!vsh*machar je, 
he must tal^e his own wife; and if a vamacliarge, the 
daughter of a dancer, a kupalee, a washerman, a barber, a 
cl^iindala, or of a Musulnian, or a prostitute; and place 
her on a seat, or mat : and then bring broiled fish, flesh, 
fried peas, rice, spirituous liquors, sweetmeats, flowus, and 
other offerings ; which, as well as the female, must be 
purified by the repeating of incantations. To this succeeds 
the worship of the guardian deity ; and after this, that of the 
female, — ^who siis naked. ^ m m 

Here things too abominable to enter the ears of man, and 
impossible to be revealed to a Christian public, are contained 
in the directions of the shastru. The learned bramhun 
who opened to me these abominations, made several efforts 
— ^paused and began again — and then paused again — before 
he could mention the shocking indecencies prescribed by 
his own shastrus. 

As the object of worship is a living person, she partakes 
of the offerings, even of the spirituous liquors ; atid of the 
flesh, though it should be that of the cow. The refuse is 
eaten by the persons present, however different their casts j 
nor must any one refuse to partake of the offerings. The 
spirituous liquors must be drank by measure; and the com- 
pany while eating must put food into each other’s mouths. 
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The priest then— in the presence of all*— behaves towards 
this female in a manner which decency forbids to be men- 
tioned; after which the persons present repeat many times 
the name of some god, performing actions unutterably 
abominable : and here this most diabolical business closes* 
The benefits promised to the worshippers are riches, absorp- 
tion in Brumhh, &c. 

At present the persons committing these abominations 
(vamachar8Ss) are becoming more and more numerous ; and 
in proportion as they increase, the ceremonies are more and 
more indecent. They are performed in secret ; but that 
these practices are becoming very frequent, among the 
brambhns and others, is a foct known to all. Those who 
abide by the rules of the shastrhs are comparatively few : 
the generality confine themselves chiefly to those parts that 
belong to gluttony, drunkenness, and whoredom, without 
acquainting themselves with all the minute and 

incantations of the shastr&s. 
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CHAP. X. 

THE WORSHIP OF BEASTS. 


SECT. h—The Cow. 


BrCMHA created the bramh&ns and the cow at the same 
time : the bramhhns to read the formulas, and the oow to 
afford milk, (clarified butter,) for the burnt-offerings. The 
gods by partaking of the burnt-offerings are said to enjoy 
exquisite pleasure, and men by eating clarified butter 
destroy their sins. The cow is called the mother of the 
gods, and is declared by Brhmha to be a proper object of 
worship. 

The shastrti appoints that the images of the gods shall 
be anointed with milk, curds, clarified butter, cow-dung, 
and cows’ urine, whereby they become free from impurity ; 
and all unclean places are purified with cow-dung. Indeed 
many bramhfins do not go out of the house in a morning, 
till the door-way has been, rubbed with cow-dung. 

The cow was created on the first of Voishakhli, and on 
this day, or on the second of the moon in Jyoisht’hh, she is 
worshipped annually. No image is used, but the worship 
is performed in the cow-boose before a jar of water. The 
ceremonies are the same as those before the images of the 
fods: the players are necessarily peculiar to the object 
worshipped, llie oflldating bramh&n, at the close of the 

Kk 
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service^ reads the whole of the Chund€€^ a poem relating to 
the wars of Doorga. On the 13fch of Phalgoonu, the milk- 
men paint the horns and hoofs of their cattle yellow, and 
bathe them in the river. Persons strict in their religion 
worship the cow daily: after bathing, they throw flowers at 
her feet, and feed her with fresh grass, saying, ^ O Bh&gu- 
vutee ! eat f and then walk round her three or seven times, 
making obeisance. 

If you speak among Hindoos of eating the flesh of cows, 
they immediately raise their hands to their ears : yet milk- 
men, carmen, and farmers, beat the cow as unmercifully as 
a carrier o^coals beats his ass ih England 5 and many starve 
them to death in the cold wither, rather than be at the 
expense of giving them food^ Thus is the cow at once a 
beast of burden and a goddess. Some of the poor think 
themselves happy if they can support a cow, by serving 
this animal they expect reward in a future state. If a man 
sell his cow, the shasirus threaten him with the torments 
of hell during as many thousand years as there are hairs on 
her body. If any one neglect to burn cow-dung, &c. iii the 
cow-house, whereby smoke is raised, and the musquitoes 
prevented from hurting the cows, he will descend into the 
bell of musquitoes and gad-flies. The gift of a cow to a 
bramhiin is an act of great merit. 

The dung of the cow is gathered and dried as fuel 
amongst the Hindoos. -Some cows are of more value for 
their dung than for their milk; for the Bengal cow gives 
veiy little milk indeed, compared with.the European cow. 


* la the year 18 }S, a hrandihn was convicted before the magUtrate of 
detatapore, of ttealiiig from a rektUve a cpW ia calf, aad oflerinf tWa 
gMm for sate to a hatcher. 
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SECT. Tl»^^The Monkey, 

Thb black-faced monkey, Hunooman**, the son q( the 
god Pfivlinfi, by Onjiina, a female monkey^, is believed to 
^be an incarnation of Shivu. 

The Hindoos worship Hunooman on their birth-day to 
obtain long life, which they suppose this monkey can 
bestow, as he is immortal. In some temples his image is 
set up alone, and in others with that of Rarnb and SSSta, 
and worshipped daily. The worship of Ramii is always 
preceded by a few ceremonies in honour of Hunooman. 

Stone images of Hunooman are kept in the houses of 
some of his disciples, and worshipped daily. The worship- 
per of this animal is promised every gratification he can 
desire. 

Many Hindoos receive the initiating incantation by which 
this monkey becomes their guardian deity. The mark whiqh 
these disciples make on their foreheads is the same as that 
made by the followers of Shivfi. 

About twenty years ago, Eeshw&rh-chJindrfi, the raja of 
Nhd€€ya, spent 100,000 roopees in marrying two monkeys^, 

^ Httnoomaa broke his cheek-bone by a fall fktnn the son's orbit ; and 
his name is derived from hhnoo, the cheek bone. 

« There is nothing too filthy for idolatry : here the god of the winds 
pays his addresses to a. monkey, as Jnpiter is said to have done to a 
swan. 

* At this time none of these monkeys were to be seen about NhdHya ; 
now they are so numerous that they devour almost all the fmit of the 
orchards, as the inhabitants are afiraid of hurting them. 

Kk 2 
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when all the parade common at Hindoo marriages was ex- 
hibited. In the marriage procession were seen elephants, 
camels, horses richly caparisoned, palanqueens, lamps, and 
flambeaus ; the male monkey was fastened in a fine palan- 
queen, having a crown upon his head, with men standing 
by his side to fan him ; then followed singing and dancing 
girls in carriages; every kind of Hindoo music; a grand 
display of fireworks, &c. Dancing, music, singing, and 
every <legree of low mirth, were exhibited at the bride- 
groom's palace for twelve days together. At the time of 
the marriage ceremony, learned bramhuns were employed 
in reading the formulas from the shastrhs ! 

« 

Amongst men of sense the performance of the ceremo- 
nies of worship before the image of this monkey is attended 
with a degree of disgrace. I have heard of a quarrel 
between two bramhuns, one of whom was paid by a rich 
Hindoo to repeat the ceremonies of Hindoo worship before 
the image of Hilnooman, daily, at his house : amidst the 
quarrel the other said, ^ Thou refuse of bramhuns! thou 
gainest a subsistence by worshipping a monkey.^ 

Stoiies of this god . — Wlicn Hiinooman first saw the rising 
sun, thinking it a ripe fruit, he leaped up to the residence 
of the god of day, and seized his chariot : Indru fearing 
Htinooman would swallow the glorious luminary, with his 
thunderbolt smote him to the earth, where he lay lifeless. 
His distracted mother applied to his father Plivanu,,who, 
enraged at the loss of his son, retired into an inaccessible 
chasm, and bound up the wind, till both men and gods 
began to perish. Brtimha, Vishnoo, Shivlk, and other gods 
now petitioned Pbvlinii ; but he refused them the privilege 
of breathing, unless they would make H&nooman immortal. 
Br&mha then bestowed on Hiinooman the water of life, and 
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PuT&nIk restored to men and gods the vital air. — ^When ten 
years old^ Hhnooman was possessed of immense strength. 
He brought a stone, from a mountain, sixteen or twenty 
miles in circumference, and threw it into a pool of water 
where a number of sages were at worship. This raised the 
water, so that the sages, who had closed their eyes in the 
act of meditation, began to sink. After a few struggles 
they regained the land, and again sat down with closed eyes 
to their work. Hunooman next took out the stone, and 
the waters retired ; and when the s^es put out their hands 
to take up water for worship, they were again disappointed. 
Opening their eyes, they saw the water had sunk exceeding- 
ly ; and following it, again closed their eyes, and sat down. 
Hbnooman again flung in the stone, and the sages began to 
sink. He continued to repeat these frolics, till the sages, 
discovering the culprit, took away his strength. The 
sagacious monkey now began to flatter the sages ; brought 
them fruits, &c. from the forest, and performed, with 
agility, every act of menial service. After three years they 
blessed him, and assured him that, when he should see 
Ramh upon mount Rishyumdukti, he should obtain twice 
his former strength. — On a certain occasion Hdnooman 
W 5 S resolved to put the strength of Bhefmii to trial, as he 
was reputed to be so tremendous a giant: and lengthening 
his tMl, he threw it across the path. As the Hindoos never 
stride across a person’s body, or even his shadow, Bh€Smlli 
requested Hhnooman to take up his tail : but he complain- 
ed he was grown old and could not. At last Bheimh 
stooped to lift it out of his way; he tried at the end, and 
then at the middle, but found, giant as he was, he could 
not lift up this monkey's tail. Overcome with astomisli- 
ment, h£ began to praise H&nooman, and at length prev^l- 
ed on him to promise that he would help the Panddvlu in 
their ex^Uti war with poorjrodhhnti. 
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SECT. m.—The Dog 

Carries Kalti-Bhoiruvu, a form of Shivili, and therefore 
receives the worship of the Hindoos whenever his master is 
worshipped*. 1 have heard also that there are many 
Hindoos in the west of Hindoost’hanik, who pay their devo- 
tions to the dog, and become his disciples. Though the 
dog is thus placed amongst the objects of worship, he is 
mentioned in the -Mhhabhariit& as an unclean animal : 
every.ofiering which he approaches is rendered unacceptable 
to the gods, and every one who touches him must purify 
himself by bathing. 


SECT.. IV.— The Shackal. 

Thb Tbntrhs mention an incarnation of Doorga in the 
form of the shackal, when she carried the child Krishnu 
over the Yumoona, in his flight lirom king Ktingsil. All 
the worshippers of the female deities adore the shackal as a 
form of this goddess, especially the vamacharSSs, who pre- 
sent offerings to him daily. Every worshipper lays the 
offerings on a dean place in his house, and calls the god to 
come and partake of them. . As this is done at the hour 
when the shackals leave their lurking places, one of these 
ammals sometimes comes and eats the food in the presence 
of the worsldpper: tiiis will not appear, wonderful, when it 
is coQ^dered, that the same animal flnda food placed fot 
hiax in this j^ace every day. In temples dedicated to 
Dooiga and cdfaca- deities, a stone image of tbe.Sh*it^ ^ 

' Tte W H seB>b srsd, was c sBss ciat sdta;llsw. 
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placed on a pedestal, and daily worshipped. When a 
shackal passes a Hindoo, he must bow to it ; and if it pass 
on the left hand, it is a most lucky circumstance. 


SECT. V.— Other Animals worsliipped. 

Thb elephant, the lion, the bull, the buffalo, the rat, 
the deer, the goat, &c. are worshipped at the festivals 
of the gods whom they respectively carry, that is, of 
Indru, Doorga, Shivu, Yumu, Ghndshu, Puvunu, and 
Brumha. 
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CHAP. XI. 

THE WORSHIP OF BIRDS. 


SECT. I.— Gtiroorti^ 

This god, with the head and wings of a bird^ and tlie 
rest of his body like that of a man, is called the king of tlie 
birds, and the carrier of Vishnoo. Viniita, the wife of 
Ktishyupu, the progenitor of gods and men, laid an egg 
and became the mother of this bird-god. As soon as 
Guroorii was born, his body expanded till it touched the 
sky ; all the other animals were terrified at him ; his eyes 
were like lightning; the mountains fled with the wind of 
his wings, and the rays which issued from his body set the 
four quarters of the world on fire. The affrighted gods 
sought the help of tJgnee, conceiving that Guroorii must 
be an incarnation of the god of fire. 

In consequence of a dispute betwixt Viniita, the mother 
of Gliroorfi, and KUdroo, the mother of the serpents, re- 
specting the colour of the horse procured at the churning 
of the sea, a continual enmity has subsisted betwixt the 

* Siiias suppote Garoortt to be a large species of valture, and others 
the flfanUc crane. 

^ Giroorh fin some degree resembles Mercury, vis. In bis having wings, 
and belag the messenger of Vishnoo, as Mercury vras of Jupiter. 

« Jupiter Is said to have been enamoured of the goddess Nemesis in the 
shape of a goose ; and that ihe laid nn egg, firom which was bom Bekes« 
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descendants of these females ; and Ghroorh once obtained 
permission from one of the gods to devour all the serpents 
he could find*^. 

The story of Glirooru’s becoming the carrier of Vishnoo 
is thus related in the M&habharutfi: — His mother in the 
above dispute having Isud a wager^ and being the loser, was 
reduced to a state of servitude to her sister ; and the ser- 
pents, wishing to become immortal, promised to liberate his 
mother on condition that Ghroorti should bring ChiindrU, 
(the moon whose bright parts, the Hindoos say, are filled 
with the water of immortality. Before Gurooru departed, 
he asked his mother for some food. She advised him to go 
to the sea shore, and gather up whatever he could sec 5 but 
conjured him to beware of eating a bramhlin: adding, 
^Should you at any time feel a burning heat in your 
stomach, be sure you have eaten a bramhun.' Thus in- 
structed, he began his journey: at his flight the three 
worlds were agitated like the sea at the great deluge. 
Passing by a country inhabited by fishermen, he at one 
inspiration drew in houses, trees, cattle, men, and other 
animals ; but, among the inhabitants swallowed, one was a 
bramhun, who caused such an intolerable burning in his 
bowels, that Gurooru, unable to bear it, called, in the great- 
est haste, for him to come out. The bramhhn refused, 
unless his wife, a fisherman's daughter, might accompany 
him ; to which Gtiroorh consented. Pursuing his journey, 
Ghroorh met his father Khshyuph, who directed him to 
appease his hunger at a certain lake where an elephant and 
a tortoise were fighting. 'tThe body of the tortoise was 
eighty miles long, and the elephant’s one hundred and 

^ Whea the Hiadoot Ue down to sleep, they repeat the name of Oh- 
roortt three times, to obtain protectimi from sn^es. 

h 1 
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sixty. Garooru with one claw seized the elephant, witli 
the other the tortoise, and perched with them on n tree 
eight hundred miles high ; but the tree was unable to bear 
the ponderous weight, and unhappily thousands of pigmy 
bramhlins were then worshipping on one of its branches. 
Trembling lest he should destroy any of them, he took the 
bough in his beak, continuing to hold the elephant and 
tortoise in his claws, and flew to a mountain in an unifi- 
habited country, wdiere he finished his repast on the tortoise 
and elephant. Gurooru, having surmounted astonislung 
dangers, at Inst seized the moon, and concealed it under his 
wing: -but on his return was attacked by Indru and other 
gods, all of whom, however, except Vishnoo, he overcame ; 
and even he was so severely put to it in the contest, that he 
came to terms with Gurooru, who was made immortal, and 
promised a higher seat than Vishnoo, while Gurooru on his 
part became the carrier of Vishnoo. Since this time Vish- 
noo rides on Gurooru ; while the latter, in the shape of a 
flag, sits at the top of Vishnoo's car. 

Gurooru is worshipped at the great festivals before the 
crTercnt images of Vishnoo ; but has no separate time of 
w'orship. His image is placed in the temples dedicated to 
various forms of Vishnoo; and some persons receive his 
name their guardian deity, and repeat it daily. 

G&roorii’s two sons, Sumpatee and Jutayoo, once flew, 
as a trial of strength, up to ,thc sun ; but the wings of 
S&mpatee were burnt off. Gurooru resides in Koosliu- 
dwe^pu> one of the seven islands into which the Hindoos 
dinde tlie earth. 

Jsinmes. Guroomiit, or, he who is clothed with fea- 
tbers«**^Curooru, he who swallows [serpents, and throws 
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up their bones,]— ^Tarkshyu, from Ttirkshyu, the father of 
Giirooru.— VoinuWyu, from Viniita. — Khug^shwuru, the 
lord of the feathered tribes.— NagantUku, the destroyer of 
the serpents, (nagus.) — ^Vishnoo-rut’hii, the carrier of Vish- 
noo.— Soopurnd, he whose feathers are of the colour of 
gold.— Punn&ga-sh&n&^ the devourer of the serpents. 


SECT. IL— CTroonu, 

Thb elder brother of GuLroorU^ is the charioteer of S65r» 
yu, the sun ; and is worshipped with his roaster, as well as 
at the festivals of other gods. The image of this god is 
that of a man without thighs. 


SECT. III.— %/utoi/oo. 

This bird is the friend of Ramu, and is worshipped at 
the same festival with him. He is mentioned in the pre« 
ceding account of BAmu. 


SECT. Vf.-^Shiinkuru CmH, or the Eugk of aromandel. 

This is the white-headed kite^ commonly called the 
bramhhnee kite. It is considered as an incarnation of 
Efooiga, and is reverenced by the Hindoos^ who bow to it 
whenever it passes them. 
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SECT. V. — KhSnjtcnu, or the Wdg-tail, 

Is considered as a form of Vishnoo, on account of the 
mark on its throat, supposed to resemble the shalgramti. 
The Hindoos honour it in the same manner as they do the 
eagle of Coromandel. 


SECT. VI.— Other Birds worshipped. 

The peacock, the goose, and the owl •, are worshipped 
at the festivals of Kartihh, Brhmha, and LhkshmES. 


* If, however, the owl, the vulture, or any other unclean birds, perch 
upon the bouse of a Hindoo, it is an unlucky omen, and the effect must 
be removed by the performance of the following expiatory cr^remony : 
‘ If a vulture, a heron, a dove, an owl, a hawk, a gull, a kite, a i diasha, 
or a Piindura, should settle upon a house, the wife, or a child, ir some 
other I'erson belonging to the master of the house, will die, or some other 
calamity will befal him within a year afterwards. To prevent this, the 
house, or its value in money, must be given to bramhins ; or a . eace-4»ffer- 
ing of an extraordinary nature must be offered : viz. five productions of 
the cow, tiiefive gems, the five nectareous juices, the five twigs of trees, 
and the five astringents, are to be put into a pot of water ; the guardian 
deities of the quarters of the universe must then be worshipped, and an 
hundred and eight oblations of clarified butter must be made with a sacri- 
ficial piece of the wooil of the Khadira tree, while the prayer of Mrit* 
yooajhy h i» repeated. The oblation, called the mhlia-vyadhee homii, is to 
be performed at the commeneeinent, or at the end of this ceremony. 
Oblations of clarified better, at each of which the gayitree is repeated, 
arethentobemadetoViabttoe,tbettiiiepliBets, Udbiieottt,a»d thebodi^ 
hold godsjWhlch being done, tim bnuiiddkBe mutt be entertained with da/ 
rified butter and rice aiUk» The sacrificial fim must then be paid, add 
water sprinkled with eppropiiate lucaatmtions ; when an aMuranee that 
all hat been duly perfbnned being ^ven, a prottnttiea it madele the 
brambttiiti and the benedicthm receif ed flrom them.* 
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CHAP. XII. 

THE WORSHIP OF TREES. 

TRE£S are worshipped by the Hindoos as the forms of 
particu^r gods : the hshw&tli and ruth are representatives 
of Vishnoo, and the vilwd that of Shivd. The devout 
Hindoos worship them, water their roots, plant them near 
their houses, &c. The Hindoo females, who are never seen 
in the streets, plant a sacred tree within the compound, 
that they may not lose the merit of watering it in the sultry 
months. The female shdddrds, to honour the wives of 
bramhuns, carry water to these trees, and on a fortunate 
day make offerings to them. 


SECT. 1.— The ToolUsee'. 

Thb Hindoos have no public festival in honour of this 
plant; but they occasionally prostrate themselves before it, 
repeating a form of prayer or praise : they have great faith 
also in the power of its leaves to cure diseases, and use it 
with incantations to expel the poison of serpents. They 
plant it also before their houses, and in the morning cleanse 
the place around it with water and cow-dung; and in the 
evening place a lamp near it. Throughout the month 
Voishakhlt they suspend a large pot over it filled with water, 
and let the water drop upon it through a small hole. 

■ Rssil, Oclmiun frattMianm, sad O. tsnctani. The myrtle was M* 
credtoTeaM. 
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Whenever any of tliesc plants die, it is considered a sacred 
duty to commit them to the river; and wheA a person is 
brought to the river side to die, his relations plant a branch 
of the toolusee near the dying man*s head. A pillar, hollow 
at the top, is erected by many Hindoos, in which they 
deposit earth, and set the plant. They walk round these 
pillars and bow to the plant; which actions are declared by 
the shastrus^to be very meritorious. 

The origin of the worship of the ToolHsee is thus related 
in the Vishnoo pooranii, and in the TooIusee-MahatmU : — 
Toolusee, a female, was engaged for a long time in reli- 
gious austerities; and at length asked this blessing of 
Vishnoo, that she might become his wife. LiikshmeS, 
Vishnoo’s wife, hearing this, cursed the woman, and 
changed her into a Toolusee plant'*; btit 'r\^shnoo pro- 
mised, that he would assume the form of thc^’Shalgramu, 
and always continue with her. The Hindoos, therefore, 
continually keep one leaf of the toolUsee under and another 
upon the shalgramu. 

^ Apollo changed Uio youth CyparUsuf into a cypress tree. Daphne 
was changed into a laurel. 
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SECT. II . — Other sacred Trees. 

Th* ushwuttu', viitu'*, vukoolu*, h&ritukSg amuiu- 
keS *, vilwu and nimbti ‘ trees receive divine honours fr^m 
the Hindoos, and are set apart with the same ceremonies as 
are common at the' setting up of an image of the gods. 
These ceremonies take place either at the time of planting 
the tree, or after the person has watered and nourished it for 
some time. An individual who consecrates an, ushwuttu 
or a vutu, considering these trees as continuing to flourish 
many years, says, ‘ Oh ! Vishnoo ! grant that, for planting 
this tree, I may continue as many years in heaven as this 
tree shall remain growing in the earth !' The person ex- 
pects too, that as he has set apart this tree to afford shade 
to his fellow creatures, so after death he will not be 
scorched by excessive heat in his journey to Viimu, the 
regent of death. 

* Ficus rcligiosa. This and other trees are never injured, nor cat 
down, nor burnt by devout Hindoos. 1 was once informed by a bramhtin, 
that his grand father planted one of these trees near bis house, which has 
now spread its bi^anclies so widelv, that, as my informant affirmed, 2000 
persons may stand under It ; and so much is this tree reverenced by his 
family, tliat they do not suffer its withered branches to be burnt. 

^ Ficus Indica, vulgarly called the banyan tree. 

• Mimusops elengi. ^ Terminalia citrina. 

t phillanthus emblica. ^ ^gle mannelos. 

' Melia arodaracta. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


THE WORSHIP OF RIVrRS. 

Rivers are to be placed among the objects of Hindoo 
worship'^: they are of both genders, Nudti and Nudec. 
The worship of these rivers is performed at auspicious sea- 
sons, as laid down in the shastrti, and at some of the great 
festivals. Certain places also of these rivers arc peculiarly 
sacred, and draw to theii^ great numbers of devotees; as, 
the source of the Ganges ; the union of the Ganges, the 
Yllmoona, and the S&ruswhtge at Priiyagu ‘ ; the branching 
of this united river into three streams at Triv^^neg ; the 
place where the Ganges disembogues itself into the sea, &c. 
Their waters are used for focxl, bathing, medicine, religious 
ceremonies, &c. and formerly when a Hindoo king was 
crowned, they were poured upon his head as a part of his 
consecration 


SECT. I. — Gunga. 

This goddess is represented as a white woman, wearing 
a crown, sitting on the sea atihnal Mhkhrli, and having in 

^ The notion of certtln rivers bdng sacred, seems to have prevailed 
amongst other heathen nations. Hence Noaman, the Syiiim, said, ^ Arc 
not Abona and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than oil the waters of 
IsraeH May 1 not wash in Utem and he clean ? 

t It is ascertained, that there ore six places of this name, ^ve cd* which 
ore situated on the river Dldhanhnda. See Ashttie Researches, vol. xl. 
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her right liand a water-lily, and in her left the. lute. She 
is called tlie daughter of mount Himavikt, though some of 
tlie pooranus <leclarc that she was produced from the sweat 
of Vishnoo’s foot, which Brumha caught and preserved in 
his alms’ dish. 

The grandfather of IJceshmu was one day performing 
religious austerities near the Ganges, \>heu the goddess 
fell in love with him, and, in order to persuade him to a 
union, went and sat upon his right knee. He told her 
that the left knee was the proper place for the wife, and 
the right for the son: that therefore she should not become 
his, but he united to his son j whose name was Santunoo, 
After Santunoo and Gunga had been married some time, 
slie was about to leave him ; but consented to slay, con- 
dition that she might kill all her children at their hirtli. 
When the first child was born, she threw it into the river, 
and so on to the seventh inclusive. As she was destroying 
the eighth, Santunoo forbad her, in consequence of which 
the child w'as saved, but she abandoned her paramour. 
The w'hole of this >vas to fulfil a curse pronounced by 
Vishnoo on the eight gods named Oshtii-vlisoo. 

The Ramayunu, Muhabharutu, and the G&nga-khundii, 
a part of the Skundii pooranu, give long accounts of the 
descent of Gtknga from heaven : — Suguru, a king, liaving 
no children, entered' upon a long epurse of austere devo- 
tions ; in the midst of which Bhrigoo appeared to him, and 
promised, that from the eldest queen should be born sixty 
thousand children, and from the other only a single child. 
After some time, the queen was delivered— of a pumpkin ! 
which the king in anger dashed to the ground, when the 
fruit was broken, and, to lus astonishment, he saw children 
rising from it ; and, calling sixty thousand nurses, put each 

M m 
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child into a pan of milk. The other wife had a son, whom 
they called Cngshooman. After these sons were grown up, 
the king resolved to perform once more the sacrifice of a 
horse before his death, and committed the \’ictim to the 
care of his sixty thousand sons. The person who performs 
this sacrifice one hundred times, succeeds to the throne of 
heaven. On this occasion the reigning Indrli was alarmed, 
this being Sfigfiru’s hundredth sacrifice. To prevent its 
taking effect, therefore, he descended to the earth, and 
assuming another form, privately carried off the horse, 
which he placed in patalu, near to Kupilii, a sage. The 
sixty thousand sons, after searching throughout the earth 
in vain, began to dig into patalh^, where they found the 
horse standing by the side o^ Kupilu, who was absorbed in 
his devotions. Incensed at ^he old man, whom they sup- 
posed to be the thief, they b^gan to beat him ; when, awak- 
ing from his abstraction of/ mind, he reduced them all to 
ashes. The king for a l^ng time heard no more of his 
sons j but at length Nar^du informed him of the catas- 
trophe. He then sent his son Cngshooman down to the 
sage, who delivered up ;the horse, and informed the king, 
that if he could bring the goddess Gunga from heaven 
his sons might be restored to him. The king offered the 
sacrifice, and placing Cngshooman on the throne, took up 
his residence in a forest as a hermit, where he died. Cng- 
shooman, in his turn, making his son Dwileepu his suc- 
cessor, died also in a forest. Dwileeph had two wives, but 
no children j he therefore abdicated the throne, and em- 

* The Hindeo writem »ay, that the seven seas were thus formed by tb# 
sons of Sngnra. Some aecoants add, that not finding a place large 
enough to contain the earOi which they thus dog np^they devoured it 1 

* Or, as it is explained, if ho could perform the funeral rites for tliese 
sixty thottsaad persons with the efficacious waters of tiie Oangei, the> 
would bo delivered foun the curse, and ascend to heaven. 
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bracing the life of a hermit, sought of the gods a son, and 
the deliverance of the sons of Sugfiru. Shivu promise4 
him, that by means of his two queens a son should be bom. 
These women lived together, and after some time the 
youngest had a son, whom they called Bhug55r&t’hu«; who, 
however, was only a mass of flesh. Though greatly moved 
at the sight of such a child, they preserved it, and in time 
it grew up to manhood. One day Cshtu-viikru, a moonec, 
who was hump-backed, and wriggled in walking, called to 
see these females ; when Bhfigeeriit’hu, in rising to salute 
the sage, trembled and wriggled in such a manner, that 
Csht&-vukr&, thinking he was mocking him, said, ^ If thou 
canst not help wriggling thus, be a perfect child ; but if 
thou art mocking me, be destroyed.' The boy immediately 
became perfect, and the sage gave him his blessing. When 
Bhug€eriit*hu was grown up, he addressed his prayers to 
different gods for the restoration of his sixty thousand rela- 
tions-— but in vain ; at length Brumha, moved by his piety, 
gave him a single drop of the water, and Vishnoo giving 
him a shell which he blew, G&nga followed him. As she 
had Xq fall from heaven to earth, Bhug€Sriit*hti was afraid 
lest the earth should be cmshed by her fall; wherefore 
Shivu, standing on mount Himavut, caught Gunga in his 
bunch of matted hair, and detained her there for some 
time ; but at length suffered one drop to fall on the moun- 
tain : and from thence, on the tenth of the increase of the 
moon in Jyoisht'hu, the goddess touched the earth, and 
which ever way BWig6€rut'h& went blowing the conch, 
there Gunga followed him. 

Several very curious circumstances happened to Gunga 

* Tkii story is so extremely indelicate, that it is impossible to trans- 
late it 
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ns she passed along. In one place she ran near J&nhoo, a 
sage, and washed away his mendicant’s dish, the flowers for 
worship, &c. upon which he, in anger, took her up, and 
swallowed her. At the intrcatics of Bhhgeerut’hu, how- 
ever, tl»e sage let her, pass out at his thigh, on which 
account Giinga received the name of Jauhuvee. 

On they went, till Gunga asked Bhugeeriit’hu where 
these sixty thousand relations were whom she was to de- 
liver. He being unable to inform her, she, to make sure 
of. their deliverance, at the entrance of the sea, divided her- 
self into one hundred streams*^, and ran down into patalii j 
where, as soon as the waters of Gunga touched their ashes, 
they were delivered from the curse, and ascended in 
chariots to heaven. 

When Giinga was brought from heaven, the gods, con- 
scious that their sins also needed washing away, petitioned 
Briimha on the subject, who soothed them by promising 
thaV Giinga should remain in heaven, and descend to earth 
also. This goddess, therefore was called Mtindakinee in 
heaven, Gunga on earth, and Bhoguviitee in patalii. 

All casts worship Giinga, yet most of the ceremonies at 
the time of the daily ablutions, with the Exception of some 
forms of praise to this goddess, are in the uanre of Shivii 
and other gods. The Hindoos particularly choose the 
banks of this river for their worship, as the merit of works 
performed here, according to the promise of the shastrus^, 

f The mouths of the Ganges. 

f * He who thinks upon Ohnga, though he may be 800 mflea distant 
from the river at the time, U delivered from all sin, and is entitled to 
heaven.— At the hour of death, If a person thiak upon Ghaga, he will 
obtain a place In the heaven of £fliiv0.^1f a person, according to the re* 
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becomes exceedingly augmented. In Voishakhu, Jyoisht'hu, 
Knrtiku, and Maghu, the merit is greater than in other 
months; and at the full moon in these months is still more 
enhanced. In every months on the first, sixth, and eleventh 
of the moon, and at its total wane also, bathing in Gunga 
is much recommended. 

On the third of th#^ moon in Voishakhu, a few Hindoos 
perform the ceremonies of worship by the side of the river, 
under the expectation that the benefits will be undecayable : 
such is the promise of the smritee shastrus. 

On the 10th pf the moon’s increase in Jyoisht’hu, in the 
forenoon, the Dushuhura festival is held, in commemora- 
tion of Gungn's descent to the earth. Crowds of people 
assemble from the different towns and villages near the 
river, especiidly at the most sacred places of the river, 
bringing their offerings of fruit, rice, flowers, cloth, 
sweetmeats, &c. and hang garlands of flowers across the 
river, even where it is very wide. After the people have 
bathed, the officiating bramh&n ascends the banks of the 
river with them; and after repeating siingkulpu^, places 
before him a jar of water, and sitting with his face to the 

gulatlonsof the sbastrii, be going t6 bathe In Gunga, and die on the road, 
he ihall obtain the same benefits as though he had actually bathed. — 
There ar • S, 500, 000 holy places belonging to Ghnga : the person who 
looks at Gunga, or bathes in this river, will obtain all the fruit which 
arises from visiting all these 1,600,000 holy places.^If a person who has 
been guilty of killing cows, bratnhans, hU gooroo, or of drinking spirits, 
dec* touch die waters of Ghnga, desiring in his mind the remission of 
these sins, they will be forgiven. — By bathing in Ghnga, accompanied 
with. prayer, a I'erson will remove at once theiins of thousands of births/ 
— Gtniga- rnhyo- ViUee. 

^ An incantation, at the time of repeating which the person promises 
to attend to certain ceremonies. 
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north or east, performs what is called gh&th-st’hapunu 
After this, the bramhun performs other ceremonies, as asunh 
shoodhee hngh-nyasu', kiirangh-nyaaU bhoot-shOddliee % 
dig-vundhhnu’', bhSSt-otsarunu*^, &c. then the worship of 
the five gods ; of the nine planets 5 of the regents of the ten 
quarters, &c. To this succeeds meditation, manlistiP, &c.; 
the priest next presents the offerings, which may be sixty- 
four, or eighteen, or sixteen, or ten, or five, or merely 
flowers and water, according to the person's ability. To 
these offerings, the worshipper must add sesamum, clari- 
fied butter, and barley-flour. The officiating bramhiin 
next performs the worship of Narayiinu, Muh^shwurii'^, 
Brumha, S5dryu, Bhug^Srht'hu, and Himaluyh ; then the 
worship of the inhabitants of the waters, as the fish, the 
tortoises, the frogs, the water-snakes, the leeches, the 
snails^, the mhkurus, the shell -fish, the porpoises, &c. 

* The ceremonies performed at the setting up of an image. Here tlie 
jar of water is the image, before which the worahip of any of the gods 
may be performed. 

^ Purifying the seat. ^ Ceremonies accompanied with motioni of 
the fingers. * Purifying Uie five elements of whUh the body is com* 
posed. * Binding the ten quarters, to prevent evil spirits from arriving 
to defile the worship. Driving away the evil spirits. f Going 

over all the ceremonies in the mind. 4 Shivtt. 

* This strongly reminds us of the lines of Juvenal, Satire xv. 

* Who has not heard, where Egypt's realms are nam'd, 

What monster gods her frantic sons have fram’d ? 

Here Ibb gorg’d with welbgrown serpents *, there 
The crocodile t commands religious fear: 

Where Memnoii’s statue magic strings inspire 
With vocal loonds that emulate the lyre^ 

And Thebes (such, Fate, art thy disastrous turns !) 

Now prostrate o’er her pompons mins mourns; 

A monkey>godt, prodigious to he told ! 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnished gold : 


ScsSmoon. f Th» Btedom tlnw Mr cIUm W tm sS^^ } BnaeoiwA. 
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The offerings, after having been presented to the inhabi- 
tants of the waters, are thrown into the "Ganges. Ten lamps 
of clarified butter are then lighted uji,and a’l the other offer- 
ings presented. After this, the names of certain gods are 
repeated, with forms of praise; the fee is presented to the 
priest, the bramhuns are entertained, and the offerings sent 
to the houses of bramhuns. At the close of these ceremo- 
nies the people perform obeisance to Gunga, and then 
depart. Great multitudes assemble on the banks of the 
river on these occasions, and expect much both in this life 
and hereafter from this act of worship. If a person, placing 
on his head ten fruits of any kind, thus immerse himself in 
the Ganges on this day, the sins of ten births will be 
removed. 

In this month also clay images of Ghnga arc set up in 
domestic temples, and worshipped, and the next day thrown 
into the river. In some places clay images of this goddess 
are preserved in clay temples, and worshipped daily. Per- 
sons escaping dangers on water present offerings to Giinga, 
as well as to Vuroonii, the Indian Neptune ; as mariners, 
having escaped the dangers of the sea, used to offer a sacri- 
fice to Venus. 

On the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon in. 


To godfihip here blue Triton’^ scaly herd, 

The river progeny is there preferr’d || : 
llirough towns Diana’s power neglected lies, 

Where to her dogs j aspiring temples rise : 

And should yon leeks or onions eat, no time 
Wpuld expiate the sacrilegious crime. 

Religious nations snre, and blest ptbodes, 

Where every orchard is o’enim with gods !* 

11 Sw tlw tvccount above. § See « pMeeding urtlrie. 
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Choitru^ the people descend into the water, and with their 
hands joined immerse themselves ; after which the officiat- 
ing bramhiin reads a portion of tlic shastru, describing the 
benefits arising from this act of bathing. The i>cople re- 
peat after the priest certain significant words, as the day of 
the month, the name of Vishnoo, &c. and then immerse 
themselves again. Gifts of rice, fruits, and money arc 
offered to the poor, the bramhuns, and the priest. On this 
occasion groups of ten or twelve persons stand in the water 
in one spot, for whom one bramhun reads tlic formulas. 
These groups are to be seen extending themselves very far 
along the river. At the moment of ilie conjunction of the 
moon (on the tliirteent,h of its decrease) with the star Shu- 
tubhisha, this festival is called the Great Varoonee. The 
merit arising from bathing at this lucky moment is sup- 
posed to be very great j the people fast till the bathing is 
over. When there is a conjunction as above, and the day 
falls on a Saturday, the festival is called the Great, Great 
Varoonee^, 

The pooranus declare^ that the sight, the name, or the 
touch of Ghnga takes away all sin, however heinous ; that 
thinking of Gunga, when at a distance, is sufficient to re- 
move the taint of sin; but that bathing in Gunga has blcs- 
gings in it of which no imagination can conceive. 

So much this river reverenced among the Hindoos, 
that many bramhhns will not cook upon it, nor throw saliva 
into it, nor wash themselves nor their clothes in it*. Some 

• At the time of ttuiy of the feitivals, the sides of the Gang^^s, in masy 
pieces, are gaily illundiialed j and lights fastened on boards, pUmtaln 
•talks, See. or put in eartlich pots, are floated down the stream. 

* In the work called VtlmedkeeHoncionee, amongst mag^ other forms of 

praise to hetdfeM to Gltngii,hi the fifllowing O goddess, the owl that 
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persons perform a journey of five or six months to bathe in 
Gunga, to perform the rites for deceased relations, and to 
carry this water to place in their houses, for religious and 
medicinal uses. Tl\c water of this river is used also in the 
English courts of justice to swear upon, as the koran is 
given to Musulinans, and the New Testament to Christians; 
but many of the most respectable Hindoos refuse to comply 
with this method of making oatli, alleging that their 
shastrus forbid them in these cases to touch the water of 
the Ganges ”, the shalgramu, or a bramhdn. When such 
cases Occur in the courts, the judges very candidly permit 
the person, if of good character, to give his evidence in a 
way consistent with his peculiar prejudices, as, after bath- 
ing, &c, and standing with his fa?e to the east. The 
Hindoo courts formerly admitted a person’s evidence with- 
out an oath ; and when a cause could not be determined by 
evidence thus given, they resorted to the ordeal. It is not 
uncommon for one Hindoo to say to. another, ^ Wi^. you 
make this engagement on the banks of Gtioga?’ The 
other replies, ‘ I engage to do what'l have smd ; but I can- 
not call Guiiga to witness it.* If a person utter a most 
audacious lie, while near or upon the Ganges, the person 
to whom he is speaking says, * Are you not afraid of utter- 
ing such a falsehood in the presence of Gunga?* A third 
person perhaps adds', as a continuation of the reproach— 
‘ Not he ; he has been guilty of discharging his urine into 
Ghnga, even at Pruyagu/ 

lodgon in tlie hollow of a tree on tliy banks is exalted beyond mcasare ; 
while the emperor, whose palace is far tVom thee, tfiongh he may possess 
a million of stately elephants, and may have Uie wives of millions of 
qaercil enemies to serve him, is nothing/ 

« Many i>erson8 refuse to contest causes in which large sums are «t 
stake, under the fear that they may be constrained to make oath on the 
waters of the Gmngei. 


V n 
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Morning and evening the Hindoos visit and look at this 
river to remove the sins of the night or of the day ; when 
sick they smear their bodies with the sediment, and remain 
near the river for a month perhaps. Some of course re- 
cover, and others die : a Hindoo says, that those who have 
a steady faith and an unwavering mind, recover j the rest 
perisk." 

The Hindoos are extremely anxious to die in the sight of 
the Ganges, that their sins may be washed away in their 
last moments. A person in his last agonies is frequently 
dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, in the 
coldest or in the hottest weather, from whatever distance, 
to the river side ; where he lies, if a poor man, without a 
covering day and night till he expires ; with the pains of 
death upon him, he is placed up to the middle in the water, 
and drenched with it. Leaves of the tooliisee plant are 
also put into his mouth ; and his relations call upon him 
to repeat, and repeat for him, the names of Ramu, Huree, 
Narayiinu, Brumha, Gunga, &c. In some cases the family 
priest repeats some incantations, and makes an offering to 
Voittirlinee, the river over which the soul, they say, is fer- 
ried after leaving the body. The relations of the dying 
man spread the sediment of the river on his forehead or 
breast, and afterwards with the finger write on this sedi- 
ment the name of some deity. If a person should die in 
his house, and not by the river side, it is considered as a 
great misfortune, as he thereby loses the help of the goddess 
in his dying moments. If a person choose to die at home, 
his memory becomes infamous* The conduct of Raja 
N{iv)i<^krishn& of ;N&d€$ya, who died in his bed-room about 
the year ISOO, is still mentioned as a subject of reproach, 
because he refused to be carried to the river before death* 

^ Ah ! Ah r sfty the superstitious, when a neighbour at the 
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point of death delays the fatal journey to the river, ^ he 
will die like Raja Nuvli-Krishnli.’ 

Dead bodies are brought by their relations to be burnt 
near this river; and when they cannot bring the whole body, 
it is not uncommon for them to bring a single bone and cast 
it into the river*, under the hope that it will help the soul 
of the deceased. 

In the eastern parts of Bengal, married women, long dis- 
appointed in their hopes of children, make an offering to 
G&nga, and enter into a vow, that if the goddess will give 
them two children, they will present one to her : and it is 
not uncommon for such women to cast the first child into 
the river as an offering ; but it is said, that at present some 
relation or religious mendicant stands ready to preserve the 
life of the child. The mother cannot take it again, but this 
person adopts and provides for it. These offerings are 
made on the tenth of the moon in Jyoisht’hu, and on the 
13th of ChoitrU. 

Some persons even drown themselves in the Gapges, not 
doubting but they shall immediately ascend to heaven. 


* Many persons, whose relations die at a distance from\he Ganges, at 
the time of burning the body preserve a bone, and at some future tima 
bring this bone and commit it to Ghnga, supposing that this will secura 
the salvaUon of the deceased. The work called Kriya-yogtisarh contains 
the following cuiious story :~-A bramhhn, who had been guilty of ^ 
greatest crimed, was devoured by wild beasts; his bones only remained. 
A crow took np one of these bones, and was carrying it over Obnga, 
wb^ another bird darting upon U, the crow let the bone fall. As soon 
as the bone tonched Ghnga, the brambha sprang to life, and was ascend* 
lag to heaven, when the messenger of Yitoitt, the Jndge of the dead, sels* 
ed him, as a great sinner. At this thne Marayhatfsmessengets interfbred, 
and pleaded, that the ilni of this man, since one of his bones had tonebeA 

K u 2 
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The shastrii encourages thii^. It is a sin for a bramh&ni 
but an act of merit in a shdSdru or a if he be in 

worldly trouble, or afflicted with an incurable distemper. 
The G&hga-Vakya-Vulee says, ‘ Should any person have 
eaten with another who is degraded for seven successive 
births ; ot have committed the fire sins, each of which is 
called m&ha-pathkh ; should he have eaten the food which 
has been touched by a woman in her courses ; or have con- 
stantlv spoken falsely ; or have stolen gold, jewels, &c. ; 
should he have killed the wife of his friend | or have injured 
bramhhns, or friends, or his mother, &c. ; or hi^ve commit- 
ted the sins which doom a man to the hell caHed M&ha- 
rour&vh ; or have committed those sins for which the mes- 
sengers of Y&mu constantly beat a person ; or have com- 
mitted mx^Ititudes of sins in childhood, youth, and old age ; 
»if this {mrson bathe in Gunga at an auspicious period, all 


C^ga, were aU done away. Tbe appaal wai made to VUhiioo, wlio 
decided in the brambbn'B favour. The bramban immediately went to 
heaven. 

f The Skhnda pooranh declares, ihat by dying in the Ganges, a perton 
will obtain absorption into BrSmhh. The same work contains % promise 
from Sbivh, that whoever dies in Ghnga shall obtain a place in his beaven. 
— llie BhhvUhyh pooranh aftrms, that if a worm, or an insect, or a grass- 
hopper, or any tree growing by the side of Gtmga, die in the river, it will 
obtain absorption into Brhmhtt.— The Brhmlih poorantt says, that whether 
a person renounce Ufh in Ghnga, praying for any particular benefit, or die 
by accident, or wheth^ be possess his senses or not, he will be happy. 
If he purposely renounce life, he will enjoy absorption, or the highest 
happiness ; if he die by accident, he will still attain heaven.— Mhnoo says, 
* A mansion with hones for its rafters and beams ; with nerves and tendons 
for cords ; with mnscles and blood for mortar } with skin for its outward 
covering ; filled with no sweet peifame, bat loaded with f»ees and urine ; 
a fiuntsioti infested by age and by aorrow, the seat of malady, harassed 
with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness, and ineapable of stand- 
ing long ; seek a mansion of vital son} let it« occupier al^s eheer* 
fhliy quit/ 
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these sins will be removed : he will also be admitted into 
the heaven of Brlimha, the Puram-hungsee ; be put in 
possession of the merits of the man who presents a lack of 
red cows to a bramhun learned in the four vediis ; and 
afterwards will ascend and dwell at the right hand of 
Vishnoo. After he has enjoyed all this happiness, and 
shall be re-born on the earth, he will be possessed of every 
good quality, enjoy all kinds of happiness, be very honour- 
able, &c. He who shall doubt any part of this, will be 
doomed to the licll called Koonibh6e-paku, and afterwards 
be bora an ass. U a person, in the presence of Gunga, on 
the anniversary of her arrival on the earth, and according to 
the rules prescribed in the shastrus, present to the bram- 
huns whole villages, he will obtain the fruits that arise from 
all other offerings, from all sacrifices, from visiting all the 
holy places, &c. ; his body will be a million times more 
glorious than the sun ; he will obtain a m'vUioii of virgins, 
and mulritudes of carriages, palanquccns, iScc. covered with 
jewels; he will dwell for ages in heaven, enjoying its 
pleasures in company with his father ; as many particles of 
dust as are contained in the land thus given away to the 
bramhiins, for so many years will the giver dwell in happi- 
ness in Vishnoo’^ heaven/ 

Every real Christian must be deeply affected on viewing 
the deplorable effects of this superstition. Except that part 
of the rig-v^dii which countenances the burning of women 
alive, no writers ever gave birth to a more extensive degree 
of misery than those who have made the Ganges a sacred 
river. Thousands, yea millions of people are annually 
drawn from their homes and peaceful labours, several times 
in the year, to visit different holy places of this river, at a 
great expense of time, and money spent in making offerings 
to the goddess ; expensive journeys are undertaken by vast 
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multitudes to obtain the water* of this river, (some come 
two or three months’ journey for this purpose,) or to carry 
the sick, the dying, the dead, or the bones of the dead, to 
its banks. What the sick and dying suffer by being ex- 
posed to all kinds of weather in the open air on the banks 
of the river, and in being choked by the sacred water in 
their last moments, is beyond expression. In short, no 
eyes, but those of Omniscience, can see all the foul deeds 
done upon and by the sides of this river ; and the day of 
judgment alone can bring all these deeds to light. The 
bramhun will then see, that instead of Giinga's having 
removed the sins of her worshippers, she has increased 
them a million-fold. 


SECT. ll.^Other deified Rivers, 

Thb GodavJiree, the Nurmhda, the Kav^reS, the Atr^yee, 
the KurUtoya, the Bahooda, the Gomiitee, the Siiruyoo, the 
G&ndUkS^, the Varaheg, the Churmun-wutee, the Shutii- 
droo, the Vipasha, the Goutlim€e, the'KQrmtinasha, the 
Shon)k% the OiravUte^, the ChUndrubhaga, the Vilusta, the 
Sindhoo, the Bhudra-vhkasha, the Puntisa, the D^vikn, the 
TamrapQrnJg, the Toong&bhiidra, the Krishna, the V^trfi- 
v&te€, theBhoirUvu, the Br&mhii-pootrli^ the VoitiirunK, 
and many other rivers, are mentioned in the Hindoo 
shastrhs as sacred. 

At the full moon in Asharhti, many thousand Hindoos 
assemble at Pr&taph-g&r&, a place to the west of Lucknow, 

» Many UioaMUMts peruh by tbs dyseateryi aad atbers tbroagb vast, in 
these Jearnies. 

» This is amate river. ^ Ditto. 
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and bathe in the Godavure€, or in the remains of it, (for 
at this season of the year this river is nearly dried up.) 

On the last day of Choitrfi, a large assembly of Hindoos 
meet at Mod&phtiru*pooru, about sixteen miles from Patna, 
where the GundakSe, the Siiriiyoo, and the Ganges meet'*. 
The assembly remains eight days, and a large fair is held on 
the spot, at which horses, camels, and other beasts, and 
also children, are bought and sold : the price of a boy is 
from ten to twelve roopees ; that of a girl is less. 

On the same day a large concourse of Hindoos, some say 
as many as 20,000, principally women, assemble at Cyodhya, 
to bathe in the S&ruyoo. 

On the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Phalgoonli, 
an equal number of people are said to meet on the banka of 
the Siirfiyoo at Biih&rlim-ghat6, near Lucknow : but they 
do not bathe in the river, the water of which is very filthy, 
but in a sacred pool adjoining* 

On the banks of the Yumoona, on the second of the 
moon in Kartikh, and on the eighth of the decrease of the 
moon in Bhadrii, vast crowds of Hindoos assemble in dif- 
ferent places to bathe. 

The Brumhii-pootrii receives the same honours on the 
eighth of the increase of the moon in Choitrii. At a place 

^ There are several canses why particular places of these rivers are 
esteemed pecnllarly sacred* Some of these causes are given in the 
‘fbastrhs^ and others arise from tradition. One instance of the latter 
occurs respecting Voidy vhat^, a place near Seramporc, where Nimaec, a 
religiout mendicant, peVformed hU devotions, and where at present, at a 
^f purticnlar stars, multitudes assemble to bathe* 
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three (lays’ journey from Dacca, 50 or GO, 000 people assem- 
ble, and sacrifice pigeons, sheep, and ^oats, casting tlicm 
into the river. Children are also cast into the river here 
by their mothers, but are generally rescued and carried 
home by strangers. Superj»litiuus people say, that on this 
day the river gradually swells so as to fill Its banks, and 
then gradually sinks to its usual level. 

The Voitiirunee, in Orissa, is also placed among the 
sacred rivers, and on the thirteenth of the decrease of the 
moon in Choitru, great multitudes of Hindoos, (six or 
seven hundred thousand,) assemble at Yaju-pooru, near the 
temple of Jugunnat’hu, and bathe in this river. 

Many other rivers receive the same honours^; and 1 
could have greatly enlarged this account, in detailing their 
fabulous histories, and in noticing the superstitious cere- 
monies of this deluded people on their banks : but what 1 
have here inserted, and the preceding account of Gunga, 
must suffice. 


® See Ailatic Kescarcht'-. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

THE WOSSHIP OF FISH. 

VlSHNOO) having beeninciM&te in (he form of a fish, is 
worshipped on certain occasions, or rather a form of pnuse 
is repeated in honour of this incarnation. 

In the preceding account of Gfinga it will also he seen, 
that the finny tribes of that nver are worshipped at the 
festivals in honour of this goddess. 

1 am informed, however, that female Hindoos, residing 
on the hanks of the Ptidmh, on the 5th of the increase of 
the moon in Ma^^ii, actually worship the Ilishii fish, when 
they first arrive in the river, with the usual ceremonies, and 
after that partake of them without the fear of injuring their 
healdu 
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CHAP. XV. 

THE WORSHIP OF BOOKS. 

The Hindoos have deified their shastrhs, which, on dif- 
ferent occasions, they worship with the same ceremonies as 
an idol, anointing the book with perfumes, and adorning.it 
with garlands. 

At the reading of ahy part of the vddds, the ChUndSS, 
and other works, the book to be read is always addressed as 
an idol. At such timps the worshipper thus prays to the 
book : ^ Oh ! book ! thou art the goddess of learning, bestow 
learning upon me.’ 

When an individual employs a bramhlin to recite to his 
family and neighbours the Mhhabharlith, Ramayunti, ShrS§- 
bhagiivhtu, or any other pooranii, the worship of the work 
recited is performed on the first and last days at considera- 
ble length, many ofierings being presented : each day’s re- 
cital is also preceded by a short service paid to the book. 

At the festival in honour of the goddess Stirliswlites any 
one of the shastr&s is adopted and worshipped, joined with 
the pen and inkstand. 

The followers of Vishnoo, and especially the mendicant 
voira^Ss, pay a still greater reverence than the regular 
Hindoos to the hooks they esteem sacred. These bodes 
relate to the amours of KrishnU, or to the mendicants 
Cboitlinyli and Nityanhndh. 

A book placed on a golden throne, and presented to a 
bramhlUn, is a very meritorious gift. 
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CHAR XVL 

THE WORSHIP OF STONES. 


The Shalgramii\ 

This is the ffitites, or eagle*stone, of which there is a 
grtot variety, and to which many virtues were ascribed by 
the ancient*. When I shewed a picture of the eagle-stone 
to a bramhun who was sitting with me, without informing 
him what it was, he exclaimed — ^ This is the shalgramu !* 
and added, (jocularly,) ' Oh ! then, Englishmen will be 
saved, as they have the shalgramh amongst them.' 

This stone, black, hollow, and nearly round, is said to be 
brought from mount Ghndhkee, in Napaul. It is added, 
that in this mountain there are multitudes of insects which 
perforate the masses of stone, so that pieces fall into the 
river Gundtikh in the shape of the shalgramu, from whence 
they are taken with nets. Common ones are about as large 
as a watch. They are valued according to their size, their 
hollowness, and the colours in the inside; and from these 
circumstances they are called by different names. The 
chief sorts are called LtUcshm€€-Naray{xnu, Rhghoonat'hu, 

• From shartt and gramS, which indicates that this stone mahes the 
plao# oxeellent in M^lch it is preserved, as the M&habharhth is said to 
paiify the places in which it is read : hence brainhhns are forbidden 40 
enter a villaga where die MOhabhareth is notlbund, as such place Is pro* 
Bovneed uneleaib 
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Lfikshmee, Janard&nii, Vamunfi, Damod&ril^, &c. These 
different shalgramfis are worshipped under their different 
names. The first is sometimes sold for as much as two 
thousand roopees. The Hindoos Have a notion, that who- 
ever keeps in his house this celebrated stone, and a shell 
called dhkshina-v&rtliS can never become poor; but that 
the very day in which one parts with one of them, he 
will begin to sink into poverty. Almost every respectable 
bramhun keeps a shalgramu, as do some shdodrus. The 
bramhun who does not keep one k reproached by bia' 
neighbours. 

The reason why this stone has been deified is thus given 
in the ShrS€-bhagtivutii : — ^Vishnoo created the nine planets 
to preside over the fates of men. ShhnSfi (Saturn) com- 
menced his reign by proposing to Brumha, that he should 
first come under his influence for twelve years. Br&mha 
referred him to Vishnoo, but this god, equally averse to be 
brought under the dreaded influence of th^s inauspicious 
planet, desired Saturn to call upon him th^ next day, and 
immediately assumed the form of a mountain. The next 
day Saturn was not able to find Vishnoo, but discovering 
that he had united himself to mount GundukS§, he entered 

^ The Hindoos say, that this Iast*ihalgramh reqviret large offerings of 
food to be presented to it; and that a bramhhn, who had begged one of 
them, and neglected to feed it sufficiently, was brought to min, this god 
having swept away nearly his whole family by death* ^ Many stories of 
this kind are related of this stone. Though a single grain of rice was 
never known to be eaten by an image, yet the Hindoos firmly believe this 
and similar stories, against all the evidence of their senses forhundredsof 
years together. Oopalh, a learned bramhhn employed in the Serampore 
printlttg<^ffice, declared that one of these stones had been placed in his 
house by a relation, who attributed his fkmiiy misfortnnes to its powers. 

« A shell, the convolutions of which tom to the right " Vishnoo is said 
to hold asheil of this kind in Ui hand* 
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the mountain in the form of a worm called vujrSi-k^Stu^^. 
He continued thus to afflict the mountain-formed Vishnoo 
for twelve years, when Vishnoo assumed his proper shape, 
and commanded that the stones of this mountain should be 
worshipped, and should become proper representatives of 
himself ; adding, that each should have twenty-one marks 
in it, similar to those on his body, and that its name should 
be shalgramu. 

The worship of any of the gods may be performed before 
the shalgramii, and it is often adopted as the representative 
of some god. It claims no national festival, but is placed 
near the image worshipped, and first receives the devotions 
of the Hindoo^. The shalgramii is also worshipped daily 
by the bramhuns, after morning ablutions : they first bathe 
or wash the stone, reading the formulas ; and then offer 
flowers, white lead, incense, light, sweetmeats, and water, 
repeating incantations : the offerings, after remaining be- 
fore it a short time, are eaten by the family. In the even- 
ing, incense, light, and sweetmeats are offered, preceding 
which a bell is rung, and a shell blown; and the whole is 
closed by the priest’s prostrating himself before the stone. 

During the month Voishahhii, bramhuns suspend a pan of 
water every day over the shalgramii, and, through a small 
hole at the bottom, let the water fall on it, to preserve it cool 
during this month, which is one of the hottest in the year. 
Tills water is caught in another pan placed beneath, and 
drank in the evening as holy water. ^ When the country is 
in great want of rain, a bramhtin in some instances places 
the shalgramii in the burning sun, and sits down by it, re-^ 
peatlng incantations. Burning the god in the sun is said 
to be a sure way of obtaining rain. 

« literally, the thunder-boltworm. 
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Some persons, when sick, employ a bramhtin to present; 
single leaves of the toq]usee plant, sprinkled with red 
powder, to the shalgramh, repeating incantations. A hun> 
dred thousand leaves are sometimes presented. It is said, 
that the sick man gradually recovers as every additional leaf 
is offered. When a Hindoo is at the point of death, a 
bramhUn shews him the marks of the shalgramU, the sight 
of which is said to secure the soul a safe passage to .Vish- 
noo’s heaven. 

In a work called Shalgrama-nirnhyu an account is given 
of the proper names of the different shalgrarnhs; the 
benefits arising from their worship ; the kinds of shal- 
gramlis proper to be kept by persons in a secular state, and 
also by the religious. 

A separate room, or house, or a particular spot in the 
room where the family dwell, is. assigned to this god. 
Some persons keep one, others ten, others a hundred, and 
some even as many as a thousand of these stones. 

The shalgramh is rendered impure by the touch of a 
shoodrh'^, and in such cases must be purifiM by rubbing it 
over with cow-dung, cow’s urine, milk, gh€S, and curds. 
If a small part of the shalgramh be broken off, the owner 
commits it to the river.' The bramhhns sell these stones, 
but trafficking in images is dishonourable. 

{^e shalgramh is the only stone deriving its deity from 
itself : all other stones worshipped axe made sacred by in- 
cantations. For an account of them, see a succeeding artide 
relative to the Hindoo images.] 


* So are all other iaiageg that have been coasecrated. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

•A LOG OF WOOD WORSHIPPED. 


The Pedal. 

This is a rough piece of wood, (termed dh^nkee,) gene* 
rally the trunk of a tree, balanced on a pivot, with a head 
something like a mallet; it is used to separate the rice 
fi-om the huskj^o pound brick>dust for buildings, &c. A 
person stands at the farthest end, and with his feet presses 
it down, which raises up the head ; after which he lets 
it fall on the rice, or brick-ends. One of these pedals is 
set up at almost every house in country places. 

The origin of this worship is thus given :-4A religious 
guide, being called upon to give the initiating incantation 
to one of his disciples, commanded him to repeat the 
word dh^nkee, dh6nkee. Nariidu, the god of the dh^nkee, 
pleased with the disciple, visited him, riding on a pedal, 
and gave him as a blessing another incantation, by which 
he immediately became perfect, and ascended to heaven. 

The pedal is worshipped at the time of marriage, of in- 
vestiture with the poita, of giving the first rice to a child, 
and at any other particular time of rejoicing. The women 
are the worshippers. It is also worshipped in the month 
Voishakhh by all casts of females, not excepting the wives 
of the most learned bramhhns; who consecrate it by put- 
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ting red, white, or yellow paint, and also some rice, d55rva 
grass, and oil on its head. 

About twenty years ago, the raja of Nulu-danga, Mii- 
h^ndrfi-d^vu-rayu, spent three hundred thousand roopees 
in a grand festival in honour of this log of wood. At the 
close of the festival, the raja took a firebrand, and set all 
the gilded scenery on fire, and thus finished this scene of 
expensive folly and wickedness. 


END OF VOL. HI 
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OF THE TEMPEES, IMAGES, PRIESTS, AND CEE^ 
MONIES OF THE HINDOOS. 


CHAP. I. 

OF THE TEMPLES. 

The Hindoo temples in Bengal, though different in 
shape, are nearly of the same description of architecture : 
they are very inferior, it is true, to the sr.cred edifices in 
Europe ; but some of these buildings are in a better style 
than might have been expected from a people so little ad- 
vanced in the arts. 


SECT, I.— Of different IRnds of Temples. 

The MundirH*, dedicated to the lingti, is a double-roofed 
Gothic building, the body square, but the upper part short 

* MOndlrti menu my edifice of brick or atone ; but cutom bu appro- 
priated it almott excluively to the teroplea of the lingh, 

B 
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and tapering to a point. It contains one, two, three, or 
more rooms, about three cubits by four, with a porch in 
front for spectators. Tlie centre room contains the Ungii; 
in the others are placed the utensils for worship, the offer- 
ings, &c. — Small square temples for the lingii, with flat 
roofs, are erected in rows facing the houses of rich men, or 
before a college, a consecrated pool of w^ter, another tem- 
ple, or a flight of steps descending into the river. Similar 
temples in honour of Giin^shu are to be seen in some 
places. Very small temples like the Miindiru, only three 
or five cubits high, and containing a lingii about a foot in 
height, have been erected at Benares. 

The D^oolu^ tcnri)lcs, sacred to Jugunnatlvu, ris^ from 
the foundation in a gradual slope like a sugar loaf, with an 
iron image of Gtirooru on the pinnacle. These temples, 
made of brick, are ascended by a flight of steps, and contain 
only one room. 

The Pmehu-rutnu^ temple has two or three rooms, and 
a single-arched roof, with a large pinnacle or turret on the ! 
dome, and a smaller one on each corner. It is dedicated 
to the different forms of Vishnoo, as Radha-biillubhu, 
Gopalu, Mudunu-mohiinu, Govindhii, &c. The temple 
called NUvu-Tutnu^y dedicated also to the various forms of 
Vishnoo, has a double roof like the Mundirli, with a small 
turret on each comer of the lower roofs, and on the upper 
one a larger turret to crown the dome. It contains four or 
five rooms. At Cgru-dweepii, the temple of Gop5S-nat*h£i 
has different bouses attached to it | one for cooking, an- 

^ Corrupted from d^'vala) ft, i. e* a god, altiytt, a house. 

« Having five turrets. 

Having nine tufretn. 
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Other for the utensils used in worship 5 another is a store- 
house for the offerings, and two others are open rooms for 
the accommodation of visitors and devotees. 

Th<5 Fishnoo-mundiruy Having one room, with a portico 
in front, is a flat-roofed building, erected either within or 
without the wall which incloses a Hindoo house, or at a 
little distance from the owner’s houses and sometimes by 
the side of the Ganges, when the persona’s house is near the 
river, A few temples maybe seen, having three rooms; 
one of which is the god’s hall of audienpe, another his din- 
ing room, and the third his room for sleeping. 

Another kind of temple, with a flat roof, is often erected 
by rich Hindoos adjoining jto their houses, and called C 7 m«- 
dee-^munditpuy and is designed for the image of Doorga or 
'Kal6e. ^This is built on four sides, with an area in the iuid- 
dle. The image is placed at the north end, with its face to 
the south ; the two sides, and the north end, in most cases, 
contain upper rooms with porticos beneath. The room 
which contains the image is about ten cubits long and six- 
teen broad : the other rooms are open in front with arched 
|ioorways ; and in these the visitors sit to see the ceremonies 
of worship, hear the singing, &c. 

The Yoru-bmgfla is made like two thatched houses or 
bangalas, placed side to side ; and has what is called in 
England a double-pitched roof, generally covered with tiles 
or bricks. The front is open without doors, Tliese tem- 
ples are dedicated to different gods, but are not now fre- 
quently built in Bengal. 

The Hindoos have another sacred edifice, called Rasu- 
mimchUy in which the image of Krishna is annually placed 

H 2 
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and worshipped. This building is octagonal, with eight 
turrets at the corners, and a steeple in the centre supported 
by pillars ; and consists of one roont, open on all sides, and 
elevated five or six feet from the ground. • On the nights of 
the rasii festival the image is brought and placed in this ele- 
vated open room, there worshipped, and afterwards carried 
back to the temple adjoining to the owner’s house. The 
Dolu->munchu is a similar building, but is sometimes made 
larger. 

A great number of small clay and thatched buildings are 
erected in Bengal, in which the images of Siddh^shwlir55, 
Krishnoo, Ramij, &c. are set up. The roofs of these build- 
ings are sloping, like the huts of the poor in Europe. 

Images of some of the inferior deities are placed under 
trees, and these trees become as it were temples for worship. 

In some few towns a number of different temples axe built 
in a square. I once saw a D^caluyu of this kind at Chan- 
chra, in Jessore, which contains twenty-one temples and as 
many gods. One thousand acres of ground are attached to 
this place; one bramhun performs the ceremonies; six 
others cook for these gods ; four others gather flowers, and 
bring the articles for the daily worship. Nimaee-tnullikh, 
a goldsmith of Calcutta, built and endowed this place. 
Similar devaluyhs are to be seen at Krishnii-nfigii- 
rb % Obnga-vasu, Shivu-nivasb, Bliriihu-niSgiir& Natoru, 
Pooutd 8, Somra \ BhOO-koilasfi, Gooptb-para, and at many 

* These belong to Gii^shti-ehhndrh, the raja 

* This first place is in Moorshhdabadh, and belongs to raja Visboo- 
nat’ln), as does that at Natorh. 

t Tliis belongs to rjya Bboovhah-tliakoorh. 

* This place is the property of Haxa 4 hnkhfh*royh, a voidjii. 
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other places in Bengal.-— Raja Chlindrli-rayh^ of Pat&lce, is 
said to have built two hundred of these d^valUyhs, at each 
of which two or three hundred people are daily fed. The 
relict of raja Til&ka-chlindrli, of Burdwan^ erected one 
hundred and eight temples in one plain, and placed in 
them as many images of the lingU ; attaching to them eleven 
bramhhns and inferior servants, and endowing the temples 
with estates to the amount of the wages of the atteudan|s. 

Before many temples is seen a roof, supported by pillars, 
under which portions of the shastrUs are recited or sung, 
and at other times animals for sacrifice slaughtered. In 
general, however, the singing and dancing at the festivals 
take place under an awning in the open air, near some tem- 
ple, or near the person’s house who bear^ the expense. The 
long periods of dry weather in this climate render this prac- 
ticable ; nor would the heat allow of such large asseml>lies 
meeting in houses, even if buildings sufficiently large could 
be constructed. This accounts for the Hindoo temples 
being so small in the inside : many of them, especially those 
of the lingu, are only large enough to contain the image, 
the ofterings, the utensils of worship, and the officiating 
priests. 

Much of the wealth of the Hindoo kings was formerly 
expended in building temples, and supporting splendid festi- 
vals. At present, those who erect these temples in Bengal 
are principally the head-servants of Europeans, who appro- 
priate part of their gains to these acts of supposed merit 

The expense of erecting one of these temples, if a single 

* The capitol, or temple of Jupiter CapitoUnus, wa3 raised in coiuc* 
*tMencc of n vow made by Tarquitiius Priicufl in the Sabine war. 
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room^ amounts to about two hundred roopees; and the 
wages and daily offerings to one image are about three 
roopees per month. Some give the bramhun who officiates 
twelve anas, and others a roopee monthly, with his food 
and clothes. Sometimes the offerings are given to him, but 
in other cases they are presented to the bramhuns of the 
village alternately, and the priest has money given him in 
their stead. These offerings frequently consist of a pound 
of rice, a pint of milk, half an ounce of sugar, and two 
plantains. The quantity, however, is not presciibed; and 
other things are added by the wealthy. 


SECT. IL’^Dedication of Temples, 

When a Hindoo has erected a temple, he appoints a 
day to dedicate it to some god. The following account of 
the dedication of one hundred and eight temples to Shivu, 
some years ago, at Talitu, in the district of Burdwan, by 
the mother of T^jush-chundru, the raja of Burdwan, will 
give an idea of the manner in which this ceremony is per- 
formed. 

The foundation of these temples being about to be laid, 
a place was dug in the earth about a cubit square, into 
which water was poured, and a brick placed in the holej 
after which the worship of the household god, (VisUnoo,) 
of V&roonli, and the lingti, was performed. At the close of 
the worship, a flower was thrown into the water, the floating 
of which to the right was considered as a good omen, and 
decided the point that the temple should be raised on that 
spot. The following' prayer was then addressed to this 
brick : ^ As long as the earth and mountains remain, so long 
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do thou remain immovable/ After the temples were near- 
ly finished, many bramhtins and the relations of the queen 
were invited, and on an auspicious day the ceremony of 
consecration was performed. An altar was raised before 
each temple, and four priests chosen for each altar; who, 
purifying them, performed the worship of the five gods*', 
the nine planets, the teq guardian deities of the earth, and 
of Sliivu, Vishnoo, and Doorga, To this succeeded the 
burnt-sacrifice. One hundred and eight officiating priests 
then celebrated the worship of Shivu, while sitting at the 
doors <of the temples. A person, in the name of the queen, 
next made a present to the builder, and hinted to him that 
she now wished to consecrate these temples to Shivu. The 
trident of Shivu was next worshipped, and fixed on the 
steeple. The princess then, sitting in an inclosure below 
the steps of one of the temples, in the presence of one of 
the priests and her attendants, devoted these temples to 
Shivii, saying, Shivii ! I present to thee these one hun- 
dred and eight temples, made of brick :* may I be rewarded 
with an everlasting residence in heaven.^ In making this 
offering, a number of minute ceremonies took place. The 
princess next sent one of her relatives to perform the wor- 
ship of Indrii near a bamboo, bearing a trident, with a flag 
fastened thereto. The same person j after professing to 
animate one hundred and eight wooden images of the bull, 
worshipped them^ and placed them in the temples thus 
dedicated. A representative of the princess next walked 
round the temples three times : — (the princess herself began 
to perform the ceremonies of circumambulation, but being 
very corpulent, she resigned it to one of the priests.)- — 
One hundred and eight priests, bringing garlands * and the 

^ Er&mha, Vishuoo, Sihvti, Oan^sha, and Sodryt). 

* At the time of worsUfp the prieat always puts upon the iinajfe a gar- 
land of Oowers. This seems to have been practised among other idolaters : 
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other articles used in worship, now performed the worship 
of the lingtl in the temples. At the close of these ceremo- 
nies, the princess presented a roopee to each of the four 
hundred and thirty-two officiating bramhlins, and one hun- 
dred and eight roopees,to her own private priest, who also 
obtained tlie offerings. She also presented twelve kinds of 
offerings to Shivfi, among which were vessels of gold, 
silver, and other metals,, ejoths, &c. An entertainment to 
the bramh&ns succeeded, and at length the guests were 
dismissed with presents from among the offerings, or in 
money, from ten to fifty roopees each bramhtin. One 
hundred thousand roopees, it is said, were expended upor 
these buildings 

The ceremonies arc nearly similar to the above when 
idols are dedicated and set up in temples ; when pools or 
trees are consecrated to the public use ,* when cars are pre- 
sented to some god ; and when a person is finishing the 
ceremonies of a vrutii or vow. 


SECT. III . — Endowment of Temples, 

Tub worsliip in some temples is conducted, and the. 
offerings supplied, by the family which has erected the 
temple ; but in others by a hired bramhiin, who receives 


for whru Ihe priest of Japiter cfttne to worship P«nl and Barnabas, 
(Acts xiv. 13.) he brought o\cn and garlands. No doubt the Satter were 
intended to be put upon the heads or necks of the apostle and his compa- 
nion, the persons about to be worshipped. 

TcjiKli-chrintirn has bnlU one hiindted apd eight temples at. 
t^mbika, and dcdicutul them to S;hlvU. 
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monthly wages: the ofierings are in generiJ^ distributed 
among the bramhhns of the village. 

To a temple particularly celebrated, rich men make grants 
of houses, sometimes of whole villages ; and of lands, or- 
chards, pools, &c. to a large amount } and the produce of 
these grants is applied to the uses of the temple. 

The temple of Radha-biillubhu at Bullubhu-pooru, 
about twelve miles north of Calcutta, has been endowed 
with lands, houses, &c. to the annual amount of 3,000 
roopees, by Raja Nuvu-Krishnti ; which is divided among 
sixteen families of bramhhns. 

The temple of Jugunnat'hu at Muhdshu, about the same 
distance from -Calcutta, has been endowed with lands, &c. 
to the annual amount of 1,400 roopees, by Raja Anundu- 
Chhndru-Rayh. 

The temple of Gopee-nat’hh at Cgru-dweepu has been 
endQwed with lands, &c. to the annual amount of 6 or 7,000 
roopees, by Raja Krishnu-Chhndrii-Rayu. 

The temple of Jhgunnat’hu in Orissa has been endowed 
by several rich Hindoos : -Raja Ram-Krishnh-ddvh gave 
two villages, the rents of which bring in about 4,000 roopees 
annually ; Nimoo-mhllikh of Calcutta gave daily one roo- 
pee, or 365 annually j and his children continue the dona- 
tion. Other rich men make similar annual presents. It is 
•upposed that not less than 100,000 roopees a year are 
drawn from the Hindoos by the bramh&ns of this temple. 
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CHAP. IL 

OF THE IMAGES* 


The images of the Hindoo gods are made either of gold, 
silver, quicksilver mixed with the powder of tin, brass, cop- 
per, iron, mixed metal", crystal, stone, wood, or clay". 
The common workmen in gold, silver, brass, &c, make 
these images. 

The images made of gold are generally those of Doorga, 
L&kshme€, Radha, Krishnu, and S&rusw&te6; which are 
kept in private houses, and worshipped daily. These 
images must not be less in weight than one tolii " } they are 
generally three or four. 

The image of SheStiila is often made of silver, kept in 
the house, and worshipped daily. It is as heavy as ten or 
twelve roopees. 

The images of Shiv& only are made of quicksilver and 


» CoDtaining) as the Hindoos say, eight ingredients, viz. gold, silver, 
tin, copper, iron, zinc, lead, and brass. 

• The ahastrbs allow images to be made of no other substances than 
these* The image of Sltbn«4» alone Is made of iron. 

p Three tolhs are rather more than ene ounce. At Kidderpoortt, ad- 
joining to Calcutta, is a golden image of Phtittt-pavhn^, two cubits high. 
Near Serampore is a golden image of Jfigbdhatrfie, about a cubit and a 
halfhigb. 
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crystal. They are very small) and are kept in the houses 
of the rich, and used for daily worship. 


Small brazen images of many of the gods are kept in pri- 
vate hohses, and worshipped dail^ These are very small, 
weighing only an ounce or two. 

Very small copper images of SSoryu^ and of Shivu nding 
on a bull, are preserved in private houses, and worshipped 
daily. 

The images of mixed metal are those of Radha, Doorga, 
LtikshmeS, Shivu, &c. The images 'of any of the gods 
may be made with this mixed metal; and may be worshipped 
either in private houses or in temples. 

The images of all the gods and goddesses may be made 
pf stone : the greater number are placed in temples ; a few 
small ones are found in private houses. All images of 
stone are worshipped daily : the greater number are of the 
lingii, or the various forms of Vishnoo. A few exist of the 
lingu nine or twelve cubits high<i. The mendicant fol- 
lowers of Vishnoo carry smdl images of Krishnu with them 
in their peregrinations, which are from one to two cubits 
high. All the stone images in Bengal are of black marble; 
but there are some at Benares which are white. The 
sculpture on these stones is in much the same state of 
perfection as that to be seen in the oldest churches in 
England. These stones are brought into Bengal from the 
upper provinces, and cut by men who are to be found in all 
the great towns, and to whom it is an employment. Some 

4 An image of the lingh ia Set up at Benarea, which aix men can hardi} 
grasp. 
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stone imiages are miraculously found under ground ^ See 
vol. i. p. 203. 

The nimbu* tree supplies the images of Vishnoo in his 
different forms ; also of Doorga, Radha, LlikshmSS^ Shiv&^ 
G&rooru^Choitiinyfi^ &c. None of the wooden images are 
kept in private houses, but in separate temples. They arc 
generally from one to three cubits in height. 

All the images which, after worship, are thrown into the 
water, are of clay baked in the sun, about four cubits high^ 
the images of the lingh, made daily and worshipped, are 
immediately thrown away. In some places, clay images of 
Kartikii, twenty-one cubits high, are set up, and after the 
festival committed to the river. The images of Doorga, 
Siddh^shwlir€6, Onnh-pOSma, Krishnfi, Punchanfinu, Shiis- 
t’h§6, Miinusa, Diakshinu-rayii, &c. are however constantly 
preserved in temples. The Hindoo potters are the prin- 
cipal god-makers, though many other casts, and, even 
M&sultnans, follow this employment. The maker first takes 
a board, and raises upon it a little frame-work, to which he 
fastens bamboos covered with straw, for the back-bone, the 
arms, legs, &c. Round these he lays clay mixed with cow- 
dung, chaff, and straw, which he suffers to dry. • Having 
made the head of clay, he lays it to dry, and afterwards 
joins it to the trunk very carefully. He again clothes the 
body, arms, and legs, withr more cow-dung and clay, and 
covers the whole with a cloth, that it may not crack. When 
ready, he carries it to the person's bouse who may have 
ordered it, and, according to the size, obtains two, four, 

» Ao image of Cybele U said to have fallen from heaven into a certain 
field in Phrygia* 


• Melia asadarachta. 
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seren, or eight roopees for it. Sometimes the maker paints 
it at his own house^ which costs two, three^ four, or five 
roopees more. 

The evening before the consecration, the person at whose 
temple this image is to be set up, brings twenty-two diffe- 
rent articles, among which are fruits, flowers, gold, silver, 
rice, a stone, turmeric, sugjtf, cow-dung, clarified butter, 
a shell, peas, red powder, &c. With all tljese things the 
officiating bramhfin touches the forehead and other parts of 
image, repeating incantations. T^his is called fidhivasli, 
or inviting the goddess to come and dwell in the image. 
The next day, eyes and a soul (pranu) are given. No ohe 
reverences the image till this work is done. 

When an image of Doorga is to be consecrated. In addi- 
tion to the above ceremonies, a plantain tree is brought, 
and bathed either in the house or in the river. At this 
time the service occupies about an hour: after which the 
tree is clothed like a woman, with twp vilwti fruits for 
breasts ; and nine sorts of leaves, spieared with red painty 
are hung round the neck. The trees, from which these 
leaves are taken, arc said to have assisted in different wars 
the deities whose images accompany that of Doorga. The 
Hindoo shastrixs make no hesitation in giving tongues to 
stones, or making trees into soldiers. It may be allowed 
in a romance ; yet the modern Hindoos are ^lly enough to 
believe most gravely that all this is the very truth. They 
say, ^ Why not*? God can do every thing.' 

If a woman, a dog, or a shoddrii, touch an image, its 
godship is destroyed,* and the ceremonies of deification 
must be again performed. A elay image, if thus defiled, , 
must be thrown away. There are degrees of impurity 
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imparted by the touch of different animals. Breaking the 
hand or foot of an image is an evil omen. If an image he 
unequal in any of its parts, or if the eyes be made to look 
upwards or downwards, and not straight forwards, some- 
thing evil will befall the owner. If it be set up with ease, 
the spectators declare, that the god himself is pleased. 

Godship of Images tried . — ^By performing a ceremony 
called shora, it |s imagined, a person may obtain the power 
of ascertaining whether the deity dwell in an image or not. 
In this ceremony, which must be repeated during fiftee 
days and nights, the devotee bathes an image of the 
goddess ViphrSetii-prlityungira with milk, curds, clarified 
butter, cow’s dung, and cow’s urine j worships it, having 
on red garments; and repeats' the initiating incantation of 
this goddess ten thousand times. In the night, he walks 
round the image, in a triangular manner, one hundred and 
eight times, prostrating himself after every circumambula- 
tion. On the last day, the ceremonies are continued to a 
greater extent, and the burnt-sacrifice is added. When 
such a person bows to an image, if the deity dwell not in 
it, it will break to pieces. A person of Krishnh-nughru is 
mentioned as having obtained this power : he bowed to an 
image of Mudhnli-Mohunh, at Vishnoo-poorh ; when the 
image became bent in the neck, and continues so to this 
day. At R^boona, a village near Balasore, several stone 
images are s'aid to have been broken by a man named Kala- 
parhh, who bowed to them. 
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CHAP. III. 

OF THE I^IESTS. 


The Poorohittu — Every bramhiin may perform the cere- 
rtfenies of his religion. The priest, called a poorohitu, is, 
however, called in to assist in the shraddhu, the ten ceremo- 
nies called sungskarti, in those at the offering of a temple, 
at the different vrutiis, at the festivals, and at a burnt-sacri- 
fice ; and he is sometimes called to fast, and bathe, in the 
name of another. A man of property in some cases, un- 
willing to fast himself, gives his poorohith a roopee to do 
it for him ; and, in the cold weather, he gives him a fee, to 
bathe for a month, and perform the ceremonies connected 
with bathing, instead of himself. Some rich men retain a 
family priest, who receives the fees and separate presents of 
cloth, sweetmeats, rice, fruits, &c: as his reward. 

Any bramhun, who is acquainted with the different for- 
mulas of worship, may become an officiating priest. In 
some cases, one person is priest to a thousand families; 
but he employs assistants, and gives them a stipulated share 
of the perquisites. If the priest do not arrive in time, or 
if he blunder in performing the ceremonies, the person 
employing him reproves him* When several families have 
the same priest; and wish to perform certain ceremonies on 
the same day, the priest is sure to offend, and never fails to 
be told of his partiality to one family, and neglect of the 
other. These priests are generally very avaricious, and 
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take care to have their full share of the presents at the close 
of a ceremony. The amount of the fees depends upon~ the 
ability and generosity of the person who employs the 
priest; who is not unfrequently very much dissatisfied with 
what he receives, and complains to others, that ^ the duties 
at such a man’s house are very heavy, but that he gives only 
a very trifling fee, and no more of the offerings than a crow 
might eat.’ This man subsists upon the fees and offerings, 
engaging in no other employment. 

The higher orders despise a bramhiin who becomes priest 
to shdodrhs, and refuse to eat with him. Such a person 
can only be priest to one cast, and is called the joiners’ 
bramh&n, or the blacksmiths’ bramhun, &c. 

The yogges, (mostly weavers,) the chandaliis, and the 
basket-makers, have priests of their own casts, and not 
from among the bramhiins. 

The shastrus point out the proper qualifications of a 
poorohitii, which are similar to those of a spiritual guide, 
mentioned in a following article. Some enjoy this office 
by hereditary succession. When a person, immediately 
after the performance of a religious ceremony in his family, 
meets with success in his connections or business, he not 
unfrequently attributes bis prosperity to his priest, and re- 
wards him by liberal presents. On the other hand, if a 
person sustain a loss after employing a new priest, he lays 
it at the door of the, priest. If at a bloody sacrifice the 
slayer happen to fail in cutting off the head at due blow, 
the priest is blamed for having made some blunder in the 
ecremonies, and thus producing this fatal disaster. 

Tim iltAorpti.— The person who taught the vddus used 
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to be called acharyd;: and at present the bramh&n^ who 
reads a portion of them at the time of inrestiture with the 
poitE^ is called by this name ; as well as the person who 
reads the formularies at a sacrifice. This latter person is 
generally the poorohitii, but he then assumes the name of 
acharyfi. A considerable number of bramhiins are quali- 
fied to discharge the duties of an acharyu ; and any one 
thus qualified may perform them^ without any previous con- 
secration or appointment. Twenty or thirty roopees is the 
amount of the fee of the acharyu at festivals. 

The Stidushyu . — ^The Shdushyb regulates the ceremQuSes 
of worship, but is not employed on all occasions : he is 
however generally engaged at the festivals ; at the first 
shraddhU after a person's death; at the dedication of images, 
temples, flights of steps, ponds, &c. At the reading of the 
pooranus also he attends, and points out where the read- 
ing or the copy is defective. He receives a fee of ten op 
fifteen roopees, and sometimes as much as one hundred 
and fifty. On extraordinary occasions, five or ten siidushy us 
are employed. 

The Brumha sits near the fire at the time of a burnt- 
ofiering, and supplies it with wood. The fee to this person 
is five roopees in cases where the Siidushyii receives fifteen ; 
to which is added a gift of rice, ficd 

The Hota throws the clarified butter on the fire in the 
burnt-offering, repeating the proper formulas. He receives 
the same fee as the acharyh. 

The four last-mentioned persons divide the offerings pre- 
sented to Cgnee, and are worshipped at the commence- 
jnent of a sacrifice; when rings, poitas, clothes, seats of 
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doth, or wood, pillows*, awnings, brass and copper vessels, 
&c. are presented to them. 

The Hindoo priests wear their usual dress during the 
performance of any ceremony. 

Other priests.— A number of persons are employed as 
assistants to the priests : as, the Vuroo, who gathers flowers 
to present to the imt^e, sweeps the temple, &c. The per- 
son who buys and collects the things for the offerings is 
called CdhikarSe ; ' he who performs the ceremonies of wor- 
ship is called PoOjhku; he who cooks for the image, 
Pachukh; he who recites the pooranu in an assembly is 
called Pat'hhkti ; he who holds the book and corrects the 
reading and the copy, Dharhku ; he who hears the words, as 
the representative of the person who is to enjoy the merit 
arising from the hearing of these stories, is called Shrota ; 
and he who repeats in the evening the meaning of what 
has been read in the day, Kut’huku. 


* Tlic rich Hindoos sit with a large pillow placed at'their backs. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE WORSHIP IX THE TEMPLES. 


Thk <lnily ceremonies in the temples erected in honour of 
Sliivu are as follows: — In the morning 4he officiating bram- 
him, after bathing, tmters the temple*^ and bows to Shivti. 
He then anoints the image with clarified butter or boiled 
oil*’; after which he bathes the image with water which 
has not been defiled by the touch of a shoGdru, nor of a 
bramhun who has not performed his ablutions, by pouring 
water on it, and afterwards wipes it with a napkin. He 
next grinds some white powder in water, and, dipping the 
ends of his three fore-fingers in it, draws them across the 
lingii, marking it as the worsliippers of Shivii mark their 
foreheads. He next sits down before the image, and, shut- 
ting his eyes, meditates on tlie work he is commencing; 
then places rice and doorva grass on the lingii; next a 
flower on his own head, and then on the top of the lingu ; 
then another flower on the lingu; then others, one by 
one, repeating incantations : lie then places white powder, 
flowers, vilwh leaves, incense, meat oft’erings, and a lamp 
before the image ; also some rice and a plantain : he next 
repeats the name of Shivii, with some forms of praise; and 
at last prostrates himself before the image. These ceremo- 

• FuUiog off his shoes at tlic bottom of the steps. 

*» The Greeks used to smear lUc statues of their gods with ointmenfsj 
and adorn them with garlands. 
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nics, in the hands of a secular person, are concluded in s 
few minutes ; a person who has sufficient leisure spends an 
hour in them. In the evening the officiating bramh&n 
goes again to the temple, and after washing his feet, &c. 
prostrates himself before the door; then opening the door% 
he places in the temple a lamp, and, as an evening oblation, 
presents to the image a little milk, some sweetmeats, fruits, 
&c. when, falling at the feet of the image, he locks the 
door, and comes away. 

At the temple of Shivu, on the 1 4th of the increase of 
the moon in Phalgoonii, in the night, a festival in honour 
of Shivu is kept : the image is bathed four times, and four 
separate services are performed during the night. Before 
tlie temple, the worshippers dance, sing, and revel all night, 
amidst the horrid din of their music. The occasion of this 
festival is thus related in the Bhuvishwii-pooranu A bird- 
catcher, detained in a forest in a dark night, climbed a 
vilwu tree under which was an image of the lingu. By 
shaking the boughs of the tree, the leaves and drops of dew 
fell upon the image; with which Shivu was so much 
pleased, that he declared, the worship of the IlngtL on 
that night should be received as an act of unbounded 
merit. 

The worship at the temples in honour of the different 
forms of Vishnoo, is nearly the same as that at the temples 
of the lingU. Very early in the 'morning the officiating 
bramhun, after putting on clean apparel, and touching the 


« It U reported of some Hindoo saints, that when they went to the 
temple to awake the god, while repeating the words of the shastrti used 
on these occasions, the doors always dew open of themselves ; reminding 
us of the European superstition, that * the temple of Cyhele was opened 
not hands, but by prayers,' 
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purifying water of the Ganges, comes to the temple to 
awake the god. He first blows a shell and rings a bell; 
then presents water and a towel, and mutters certain 
prayers, inviting the god to awake, &c. The offerings 
made to the forms of Vishnoo are much greater in quantity 
than those presented to Sliivil. About noon, fruits, roots, 
soaked peas, sweetmeats, &c. are presented to the image ; 
and after this, that which answers to the English idea of 
dinner, consisting of f oiled rice, fried herbs, spices, &c. 
Vishnoo neither eats flesh, fish, nor fowl. After dinner, 
betle nut, &c. in leaves of the betle vine, are given to be 
chewed. Tlie god is then left to sleep, and the temple is 
shut up. While he sleeps the bramhuns eat the offerings. 
In the evening, curds, butter, sweetmeats, fruits, &c. are 
presented, and at this hour people come to the temple to 
look at the god and make their obeisance. After the set- 
ting of the sun, a lamp is brought into the temple, and a 
small quantity of milk, sweetmeats, &c. are offered. The 
priests wave a lamp of five lights before the image, ring a 
small bell, present water to wash the mouth, face, and feet, 
and a towel After the offerings have continued before 
the god about ten minutes, they are withdrawn, as well as 
the lamp, and the god is shut up in the dark all night. 

^ When I enquired into the meaning of these ceremonies^ I waa in- 
formed, that they were in imitation of the service paid to Kriihn& when 
he used to retnm from tending the cattle :~water to wash himself, a 
towel, lights to examine where the thorns had entered hit feet or any other 
parts of tlie body, a bell to testify their joy that he was arrived in safety, 
and some food to refresh him after the fatigues of the day in following 
the herds* 
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BOOK IIL 

OP THE STATED PERIODS OF WORSHIP, AND 
VARIOUS DUTIES AND CEREMONIES. 


CHAP. L 

OF THE TIMES OF WORSHIP. 


SECT. I . — Lunar Days. 

The eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth lunar days, 
both of the increase and decrease of the moon in each month, 
are considered as fortunate days. At the full moon in 
Asharhu, Kartikfi, Maghu, and Voishakhu, religious cere- 
monies are peculiarly meritorious, especially gifts to learned 
bramh&ns ; but on the third lunar day in Voishakhu, their 
merit is imperishable. Bathing in the Ganges on the tenth 
lunar day in Jyoisht'hii, is extremely meritorious. The 
second lunar day in Asharlih, and the eleventh in Shra- 
viinu, arc auspicious times for religious ceremonies. The 
performance of the sluraddhu during the decrease of the 
moon in Bhadrii is a work of great merit. ,On the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth lunar days of Ashwinu, the eleventh in 
Kartikh, the fifth lunar day in Maghh, the thirteenth in 
Phalgoonh, and the seventh in Choitrii, and at the full 
moon in Poushii, very great benefits flow from religious 
acts. On all these days the ^iindoos are particularly occu- 
pied in the different ceremonies of their reUgion, 
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SECT, II . — Weekly Ceremonies. 

Some Hindoos fast every Sunday, and perform the wor- 
ship of their guardian deity Sooryu. Others, to fulfil a 
vow, fast on a Monday % performing the worship of Shivii. 
Others, who suppose themselves to be under the baneful 
influence of the planet Saturn, fast on a Saturday, and 
endeavour to propitiate this god by acts of devotion. 


SECT. III . — Monthly Ceremonies. 

The Shyama festival is held monthly by certain Hindoos. 
The shraddhh should be repeated monthly. Some persons, 
not able to attend to the weekly ceremonies connected with 
their vows, perform them monthly. 


SECT. IV.-— -^nnwai Festivals. 

The festivals of Doorga, Shyama, Jiiguddhatree, Kar- 
tiku, Miihish-murdineS, RutuntSe, Cnnh-poorna, Phiilii- 
hargg, Shivii, Krishna, Gun^shu, &c. are held annually. 
Two festivals of Shivu and nine of Krishnii are annual. 

The following account of the Hindoo festivals in each 
month of the year is taken from the Tit'hee-tattwa 

• It U rather singalar, that both in the European and Hindoo mytho- 
logy the two first days of the week should be called after tlic same gods; 
ROvee-Tarh, Sunday, from Rttvee, the sun ; and Somh-varh, Monday, fiorn 
Somh, the moon. 
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Voishakhu. — On the third lunar day, (the anniversary of 
Giinga’s descent,) the worship of G&nga, of the mountains 
KoilasU and Himaluyti, of Bh&geerut’hu, and of Shivu. 
On the twelfth lunar day the bathing and worship of 
Vishnoo, 

JyoishVhu . — On the tenth lunar day, (the anniversary of 
the birth of Giinga,) the worship of Mundsa, and of the 
nagiis, (serpents ) At the full moon, the bathing of Jugun- 
nat'hu ; and on the fourteenth of the wane of the moon, 
the worship of the goddess Savitree. 

Asharhu , — On the second lunar day, the drawing of Ju- 
gunnat’hu's car, with the worship of this god, and of Bulu- 
ramii and Soobhiidra. On the tenth, the return of the car, 
and the worship of these three gods. The next day is the 
anniversary of Vishnoo’s lying down to sleep, 

Skramnti * — ^At the full moon, the dolti festival. On the 
eighth of the wane, (the anniversary of the birth of Krishnii,) 
the worship of this god, of his father, Jushoda, RoliineS, 
Chundika, Buliiramu, Dukshu, Gtirgu, Brumha, LukshmeS, 
and Shust’hee. 

Bhadm , — On the seventh lunar day, the worship of 
Shivii and Doorga; and on the seventh, the worship of 
Mun&sa, before small sheaves of d55rva grass. On the 
twelfth, the worship of Indru, before a kind of flag-staff 
made with a tree called durniinU. On the fourteenth, the 
worship of Cnuntii. The shraddhh is performed every day 
during the wane of the moon. 

A^hmuu.^From the first to the ninth lunar day, the 
worship of Doorga. At the full moon, the worship of 
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L&kshm^c, and the game of Chutoorajee; and on the last 
day of the moon, the Shyama festival. 

Kartiku, — On the first lunar day, the worship of king 
Bulce; and on the second that of Yumu, and the feasting 
of own brothers by their sisters ^ On the eight, the wor- 
ship of Gtirooru ; and on the ninth, that of JiiguddhatrSe. 
At the full moon, the rasu festival, and the worship of Shy- 
ama before a picture. At the entrance of the sun into a 
new sign, or on the last day of Kartiku, the worship of 
Kartiku. 

Ugriihayunu, — On the sixth lunar day, the worship of 
Kartiku ; and on the seventh, eighth, and ninth, that of 
Muhishu-murdineS. On the fourteenth that of Goiireej 
and on the seventh of the wane of the moon, the offerings 
to the dead. 

Poushii. — On the eighth of the decrease of the moon, 
the offerings to the dead. On the fourteenth, the Shyama 
festival. 

Maghu,-^Oii the fourth, the worship of Gouree ; on the 
fifth, that of SuruswuteS, and of the inkstand; on the 
sixth, that of Shhsht’h^c ; on the seventii, that of Sooryu ; 
and on the eighth, that of BheiJsiimU. On the eighth of 
the decrease of the moon, the ofterinf s to the dead; and on 
the fourteenth, the anniversary of the rise of the Ungu. 


** The nrai'itee fthastrhs ordain this enstom. The mannei of keeping it 
is as follows The sisters mark the forefieads of the brothers with white 
powder, and present them with garments, ^poitas, 6cc» and l uvidc a great 
feast. It is said that Yhmh and his sister Yhmoona established this 
custom. 

B 
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PkalgoonU.-'^n the eighth^ the worship of MilnghlS' 
chhndika; and at the full moon^ the dolh festiral. 

Choitrii , — On the sixth, the worship of Kartikfi ; on the 
eighth, that of Vishnoo with hshoku flowers ; on the ninth, 
the anniversary of the birth of Ramu. On the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, the worship of Doorga; and on the ninth, 
that of Canu-p6drna. On the fourteenth, the worship of 
Kamh-d^vu. On the thirteenth of the decrease of the 
moon, the worship of Gunga. On the entrance of the sun 
into a new sign at the close of this month, the presenting 
of water, rice, &c. to bramhuns. 


SECT, V . — Daily Ceremonies, 

The shastrtis prescribe daily duties towards the gods, 
deceased ancestors, strangers, and the cow. The worship 
of Vishnoo, before the shalgramii ; of Shivu, before the 
lingu ; of a person’s guardian deity, before the shalgramii 
or water; and of any image constantly preserved, is per- 
formed daily. If the family of a bramhun, where such an 
image is ret up, has become unclean by the death of one of 
its members, or by any other cause, they do not omit the 
daily worship, but invite another bramhiin to perform the 
ceremonies. Sometimes a person makes a vow to perform 
for a certain time the daily worship of Vishnoo, Shivh, and 
his guardian deity. Bathing also, and repeating the names 
of the gods, wirh or without a bead-roll, especially the name 
of a personas guardian deity, are acts of daily worship. The 
daily shraddhJi is performed by very few ; but at the time of 
bathing, in the ceremony called tCrp^nti, the Hindoos pour 
out water from a copper vessel, or from their hands, for 
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tlieir deceased ancestors* Some religic^us acts are per* 
formed daily for three or four months together : as during 
the time of Vishnoo's sleeping, (viz. from the twelfth or 
fifteenth of the moon in Asharhu, to the twelfth or fifteenth 
in Kartikh,) a person vows that no razor shall come on his 
head ; that he will abstain from flesh, fish, salt *=, peas, oil, 
curds not made at home, &c,; that he will not visit at the 
house of a shoodru, nor eat there nor any where else more 
than once a day. During this period he engages particu- 
larly to attend to his daily duties, as bathing, repeating the 
name of his god, &c. 

Agreeably to the directions of the Anhik&-tuttwu, the 
daily duties of a bramhiin, walking in strict conformitv to 
the rules of his religion, are as follow 

He must divide the day, from five o'clock in the morn- 
ing till seven at night, into seven equal parts. The duties 
of the first part are 'thus described : — first, awaking trom 
sleep, and rising up in his bed, he must repeat the names 
of different gods and sages, and pray that they would make 
the day prosperous# He must then repeat the name of 
Cijoona, and pray to him, that whatever he may lose du - 
ing the day may be restored to him^ 5 and then the names 
of any persons celebrated for their religious merit. Next 
the names of Chulya % Dropudee S€6ta *, Tara \ and Mun- 


* Rock salt may be eaten. 

* It is said tbat when Urjoontt was king, there were no robberies ; or 
If sQch a thing did ha^ipen, by repeating his name, the loser was snre to 
find his property again. 

* The wife of Gbutfimb: she was guilty of adnltery with Indrh. 

^ The wife of Yoodhisht’hirh and his nroihois. 

a The wife nf Ramh* 

^ I'he wUe of and SoogrCivti, two moukiet. 

B 2 
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dodtircc ^ After tfiis, he must meditate with his eyes clos- 
ed on the form of his spiritual guide, and worship him in 
his mind, repeating the^c two incantations : ^Oh ! ^ ^ ! 

according to thy comniaiidN I descend from my bed/ — ' Oh ! 
# # # # ! I know what is right, but I do it not : I know 
what is wrong, but I forsake it not. But do thou reside 
within ino, and whatever thou comniandest I shall do.' 
Th(‘n follows another incantation, and obeisance to H&ree. 
He now descends from his bed, placing first his right foot 
on the ground. On going out, if he see a Shrotriyu bram- 
hun, a beloved and excellent wife, fire, a cow, an (JgnihotrSe 
brainhun, or any otl;er bramhun, the day will be auspicious. 
If he see a wu ^ed or naked person, a wretched woman, 
distilled spirits, or a man with a great nose, the day will be 
inau'-pieiou‘«. By rejuating the names of Kurkotuku*^, 
Dumuyuiit"’ X.'ilu'", and Ritoopiirnu", no quarrel will 
arise dining tlic day. He must then, after discharging 
wind, washing liis nvjuth, &c.'go at least a hundred and ten 
yards from liis house into the field; and taking water, 
choosing a edean ple.ce, scattering some grass to the S. W. 
tying a turban roinul his licad, remaining silent, with Ins 
face to the north, refraining from spitting,, and holding lus 
breath, perform the oiru es of nature. His poita must re- 
main on his right car till he has washed his hands. It is 
unlawful to attend to the offices of nature on a road, in the 
shade, where cattle graze, in the fire, or water, in a plough- 
ed field, where dead bodies arc burnt, upon a mountain, on 
the ruins of a temple, on an ant-hill, in a ditch, or by the 
side of a river ®. After this, he must go to a more dean 

* Tlic wife of ftavtma. ^ A serpent. * The wife of king Ntilk. 

"» A Winp. • Another king. 

• 8a Uttle is this regarded, that almost all the lower orders of Hindoos 
f 0 to ike Ganges. 
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spot, and taking some good earth, cleans^ the left hand ten 
times, then both hands seven times, and the back of tlie 
left hand six times ; then his nails 5 then wash his hands ; 
each foot three times ; and then rincc both feet. If he 
perceive any evil smell remaining on his hands or feet, he 
must wash them again. If the bramhun have no water-pot, 
he must wash himself in this manner in a common pool or 
river, and take care that he come out of the water clean. 
His water-pot must neither be of mixed metal, copper, nor 
gold : an earthen pot must be thrown away as soon as 
used. If tlie pot be of brass or silver, he must scour it 
well after he return. If a bramhun attend not to these 
modes of cleansing, all his other religious aetions will be 
void of merit p. 

The bramhun must next attend to his morning ablutions. 
Taking a dry towel, he must go to a pool or river, and 
placing the cloth on the ground, wet his feet and hands ; 
then perform achumunu, by taking up water in the palm of 
his right hand three times, and drinking it as it runs to- 
ward his wrist ; then with his tight hand touch his lips, nose, 
eyes, cars, navel, breast, forehead, and shoulders^ repeating 
an incantation ; wash his hands again, and perform achu- 
munu, repeating an incantation ; then sitting to the N. or 
E. before sunrise, cleanse his teeth with the end of a green 
stick about six or seven inches long. If he clean his 

p One of the things, in the conduct of Europeans, which gives most 
offence to the Hindoos, is the omitting these inodes of cleansing. 

<1 On the Ist, 0th, 8th, 10th, and 14th days of the increase and wane of 
the moon, and at the full and new moon ; on Utc last day of the calendar 
month ; on a fast <lay, and on the day of performing a shraddhO ; it is un« 
lawful for a iiramlihu to clean his teeth with a stick. If he should do 
this on these days, he will sink into a dreadful hell. V the Aod 
down rules o^nd peaokiss likt these^ what wcasion/or ridicule to unbeUeoergf 
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teeth a^ter sunrise^ in the next birth he will be born an 
insect feeding on ordure. He must now wash from his 
face the mark on his forehead made the day before ; then 
scrape and wash his tongue, taking cate that the blood does 
not flow. If in cleansing his teeth he should make them 
bleed, he becomes unclean, and is disqualified for perform- 
ing any religious ceremony on that day^ If, however, he 
make his teeth bleed by the side of the Ganges, he does 
not become unclean. 

. He must next gather flowers for worship on the banks of 
a pool or river. If any one forbid him^ he must willingly 
desist; if any are given him by a bramhun, he must receive 
them ; but not if a shSSdrii offer them : if a person have 
them to sell, he must give him what he asks. If in carry- 
ing these flowers to the side of the water, a person of mean 
cast touch them, or he touch any unclean thing, he must 
throw them away. If a person of any cast make a bow to 
him while the flowers are in his hand, he must also throw 
them away ^ 

Returning to the river, and sitting in silence, he must 
Tub himself all over with mud ; then descending into the 
river as high as his breast, with his face towards the east 
or nofth, he must repeat certain incantations, by which (in 
his imagination) all other sacred rivers will flow into that in 
which he stands, as well as all other holy places ; he must 

' The meaning of this is, that the ^n of Uie person who made fiie bow 
being transferred to the bramhhn, the sin, instead of entering Uie fire said 
In lodge in a bramhfin’s hand, by which it would be consumed, enters the 
gowersi and they thereby become tindean. If a brambfin, with fiowen 
Id hii hand, meet a ibb&drti who is Ignorant of the rules of the shastrh, hn 
fisrbids him to bow to him i but In funeral the lower orders-know this 
enstottu 
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afterwards repeat many incantations, and perform moodra, 
viz. certain motions by twisting his fingers into several 
curious shapes ; then, dividing his hair behind, and bring- 
ing it into his hands before, with his thumbs he must stop 
his ears ; with the three first fingers of each hand cover his 
eyes, and with his two little fingers his nostrils, and then 
immerse himself three or four times ; then with his hands 
joined throw up water to his head ; then repeat other incan- 
tations; then, taking up water with his joined hands, he 
must offer it three times to the sun ; then washing his body, 
and repeating certain prayers, that he may ascend to some 
heaven, or receive some temporal good, he must again im- 
merse himself in the water. After this he must ascend 
to the side of the river, and wipe his body with a towel ; 
then repeat certain forms of praise to Ghnga, SlGryti, Vish- 
noo, and other gods ; then put dry and newly-washed cloth 
round his loins; and sitting down cleanse his poita by 
rinsing it in the water ; then taking up some earth in his 
hand, and diluting it with water, put the middle finger of 
his right hand in this earth, and make a line betwixt his eyes 
up to the top of his forehead ; then draw his three first fin- 
gers across his forehead ; make a round dot with his little 
finger in the centre at the lop of his head, another on the 
upper part of his nose, and another on his throat; then 
with his three first fingers make marks across his breast 
and arms ; then make dots on his sides, and another on 
the lower part of his back. After this he must take up wa- 
ter in his right hand three times, and drink it. 

To this succeeds the morning sUndhya, in which the 
person must offer many prayers ; pour out water to different 
gods; repeat certain forms of praise in honour of the sun, 
which be must worship; and repeat the gayhtrSe : then take 
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up water with his kosha*, and pour it out to his deceased 
ancestors ; after which he must return home, and read some 
part of the v^dii 

After this, if the bramhun be a house-keeper, he must 
seek the provisions for his family for the day. If he be 
diligent in discharging social duties, he will obtain heaven; 
but if not, he will sink into hell. 

About eleven o’clock, taking the flowers, his kosha and 
kooshee, some seeds of sesamum, leaves of the vilwii tree, 
blades of the kooshu grass, and a towel, he must proceed 
to the river. Placing these things by the side of the river, 
he must prepare a place for worship ; take some proper 
earth, and cleanse it, so that neither insects, hair, nor any 
thing impure remain ; and then make the earth into a ball, 
lay it down, and wash his own body, rubbing himself with 
his 'towel. Then he must descend into the water up to the 
middle, and perform his ablutions as in the morning. 
After bathing, he must ascend to the side, wipe himself, 
put on a dry piece of cloth, (not a black one ;) sit with his 
face to the east or north; tie a lock of hair into a knot, 
and having repeated a prayer, the whole ^f his hair in a 
knot; mark his forehead as in the morning; then perform 
the teremony called achumunii; and then the stindhya. 
After this he must make an image of the lingu with the pure 
earth which he has prepared ; and laying it aside, descend 
into the w’ater, or sit by it, and pour out water (containing 
a few seeds of the sesamum) from his kosha to three or 
four of the gods, repeating incantations : then to certain 

• A small cup* Another still smaller is called kooshee. 

* If at this time he Copy a part of any of the shastrhs, and present it t# 
some bramhhn, he will receive everlasting happiness. 
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AageSy and deceased ancestors^ viz. to three generations on 
the father's and three on the mother’s side, (males.) If a 
brambtin do not present drink-offerings to deceased rela- 
tions, all his works of merit lose their virtue. 

The next thing is the act of worship, (p66ja;) in which 
the bramhun must sit with his face to the north, and plac- 
ing the lingu towards the same point, bathe it by sprink- 
ling it with water ; then, closing his eyes, sit for some time 
in the act of meditation, (dhyanhj) after which, placing 
some flowers on his own head, he must perform the wor- 
ship of Shivu} then jneditate on the image, and placing 
flowers on the lingd, repeat other incantations, to commu- 
nicate a soul (pranu) to the lingd ; then another prayer to 
bring Shivu himself into his presence ; and then perform a 
ceremony called yonee-moodra, which consists of five cu- 
rious motions with the hands ; then he must offer to the 
lingu a morsel of silver or gold ; or, if he be poor, water, 
reading a prayer. He must after this offer water for the 
god’s feet j also a little dry rice, and a few blades of dSorva- 
grass, with a prayer; then a number of raw vegetables. 
He must next repeat the name of Shivu a certain number 
of times ; offer water, and repeat an incantation, (offering 
water or flowers,) and worship Shivii in his eight forms *, re- 
peating eight incantations ; then follow forms of praise in 
honour of Shivu, during which he must prostrate himself 
before the lingd j and afterwards make a drumming noise 
with his thumb or fingers on the right cheek, and beat 
against his sides with his arms. If he has been worship- 
ping by the side of the Ganges, he must throw the lingH 
into the river 5 or if by the side of a pool or any other river, 

« These eigat forms of Shtvh are representathes of the earth, water, 
fire, air, space, sacrifice, the sun, and the moea. 

VOL. il. » 
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he must throw away the ling^ on the land. To this shotild 
succeed the worship of Vishnoo before the shalgramfi, or 
before water. Next that of SWryfi, Ognee> Doorga, Brtim- 
ha, the gay&trifg, the spiritual guide, the nine planets, the 
ten guardi^ deities of the earth, and lastly of the person's 
guardian deity. The offerings in this last act of worship are 
the same as in the worship of the lingh, but the prayers are 
more numerous. 

When all these ceremonies have been performed by the 
side of a pool, or a river, the worshipper, having presented 
the burnt-offering, must return to his house, perform the 
daily shraddhii, and oflFer to the gods plantains, dry rice, 
peas, sweetmeats, cocoa nuts, &c. 

The day's work must be closed by entertaining severs 
poor bramhuns, or other guests who may be in his house. 
If no guests should arrive, about three o’clock in the after- 
noon he must sit down to dinner ; which may consist of 
boiled rice, fried fruits, split peas, greens, sour curds, or 
milk, but neither fish nor flesh. First, he must offer the 
whole food to his guardian deity, sprinkling water on the 
rice, and repeating incantations ; and then put morsels of 
the different articles of his food in five places on a clean 
spot; which, after sprinkling with water, he must offer to 
the five winds, Nag&, Kdormii, Kr^gkutu, D^vu-dfitth, and 
Dhwn&n-juyu. After this, drink a little water, repeating 
an incantation; and then put a little rice into his mouth 
with his right hand at five different times, and repeat incan- 
tations, containing the names of five airs which the Hin- 
doos say are lodged in the body ; he may then, remaining 
in silence, finish his repast; afterwards drink a little water, 
wash bis hands and mouth, and cleanse his teeth. After 
washing his feet^ he must sit upon a mat of koosbti-grass. 
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iBind chew betle-^nut, mixed with some or all of the following 
articles; lime, treacle, catechu, cardaraums, cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, camphor, coriander seed, &c. Before he begins to 
chew the be tie, he must offer it with prayers to his guar- 
dian deity. If he do not chew betle, he must eat fruit of 
the terminalia citrina, and, repeat the name of Vishnoo 
once. 

To this must succeed the evening s&ndhya, either in his 
own house or by the side of the river. The ceremonies are 
the same as those already described. After this, repeating 
the name of his guardian deity during two hours, he may 
take a little refreshment, as sweetmeats, milk, plantains, 
curds, or something of' the same nature ; and about ten 
retire to rest. 

At present, those bramh&ns who live without secular 
employment spend about four hours daily in worship ; an 
hour in the morning, two at noon, and one in the evening. 
Such a person's first act in the morning, as he rises, is to 
repeat the name of his guardian deity; after which he goes 
into a field with a pan of water, and returning, bathes ; then 
taking the water of the Ganges, he sits (Jown in his house, 
or by the river, and pours out drink-offerings to his de- 
ceased ancestors ; repeats certain forms from the v^du, the 
meaning of which he himself does not understand; wor- 
ships Shivlk with the usual forms of praise, as, * Oh ! Shivti ! 
thou art every thing ; thou unitest all the gods in thyself ; 
thou canst do all things,’ &c. during which he offers with 
proper forms water, flowers, &c. to the god ; and then re- 
peats for some time the name of his guardian deity. At 
noon, after bathing, he repeats certain forms from the v^d&; 
and worships ShivQ, his guardian deity, and other gods, with 
the usual forms and offerings ; poors out drink-offerings to 
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deceased ancestors, and repeats the name of his f^rdian 
deity. At this time, the worshipper prays for any thing be 
may be anxious to obtain, as the health of his child, a 
lucrative situation, &c. but this is done only when sickness, 
poverty, or any other necessity, forces a person to express 
iiis complaints to his god. The worship in the evening is 
similar to that in the morning. 

Bramhiins in employment unite the first and second 
services together in the morning, and finish the whole in 
half an hour; confining themselves to the repetition of the 
name of their guardian deity, the forms from the v4du, in* 
eluding the gayutrSS, and pouring out a drink-offering to 
deceased ancestors. Most of these persons omit the even- 
ing service altogether. 

Though these ceremonies are in general performed in the 
house, the family do not unite in them : during their per- 
formance, the family business is transacted, and the children 
play as usual; the worshipper himself not unfrequently 
mixes in conversation, or gives directions respecting matters 
of business. The children sometimes sit as spectators, so 
that by the time they grow up, they learn the different 
forms of daily worship. 

The women, though not allowed to touch a consecrated 
image, (beasts, women, and sh55drus are forbidden,) worship 
the gods daily in their own houses, or by the river side, 
(repeating certain forms from the Thntrh shastriis,) before 
an earthen image of the lingfi, or the water of the Ganges : 
if they should worship before a consecrated image, they 
must keep at a respectable distance from the idol. Some 
merely repeat a few forms while standing in the water, bow 
to the god without an image, and thus finish the religion 
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of the day 5 others spend half an hour in these ceremonies, 
and females who have leisure, an hour or more. 

The sh55dr&i in geneial repeat the name of 'their guar- 
dian deity while bathing, and this comprises the whole of 
their daily religion : yet rich men of the lower casts spend 
an hour in religious ceremonies, in the house or by. the side 
of the river. 

As there is nothing of pure morality in the Hindoo 
writings, so in the ceremonies of this people nothing like 
the rational and pure devotion of a Christian worshipper is 
to be found. In performing their daily duties, as might be 
expected from a ritual possessing little meaning and no 
interest, the Hindoos are sometimes precise, and at other 
times careless j muttering forms of praise or prayer to the 
gods, while their attention is drawn to every surrounding 
object! To expect that services like these would mend the 
heart, is out of the question* 
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CHAP. 11. 

APPOINTED RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


SECT. Initiation into the Hitidoo Rel^ion. 

Every Hindoo receives an initiating incantation from 
some bramhun% who then becomes his spiritual guide, 
(gooroo:) the principal thing in this incantation is the 
name of some god, who becomes his (ishtb) chosen deity, 
and by repeating whose name he is to obtain present and 
future happiness. 

When the ceremony of initiation is to be performed, an 
auspicious day is chosen, which is preceded by a fast. On 
the morning of the day appointed, the disciple bathes; after 
which, entreating the priest to sit down, he presents him 
with some cloth, kourees, betle-nut, and a poita: after 
which he performs the ceremony called sQnkiilpu, in doing 
which he first takes in his joined hands a small copper 
dish, with some water in it ; lays a plantain, some flowers, 
sesamum, koosh&^grass, rice, &c. upon it; and then says, 
^ For the removal of all my sins, and to obtain happiness 
after death, I take the incantation from my gooroo.^ The 
gooroo then performs, at some length, ,thc worship of the 
god whose name is to be given; to which succeeds the 

• Tiiere are soma rare examples amoog the poor, of persons who never 
receive the Initiatory incantation. 
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barDt-offimng. He next thrice repeats, in the right ear of 
the (Usciple, the incantation after which the disciple pre- 
sents a fee of from one to twenty roopees, and worships the 
feet of the gooroo, presenting sweetmeats, cloths, flowers, 
fruits, and other ofierings commonly presented to the gods. 
He next repeats certain forms, and in his meditation brings 
into his mind that his spirituarguide is in fact his guardian 
deity, from whom he is to receive salvation. Another fee 
is then given ; after which the disciple drinks the water in 
which the gooroo's feet have been washed, and prostrates 
himself at his feet ; when the spiritual guide, putting his 
right foot on his head, and stretching forth his right hand, 
gives him a blessing. The gooroo is then feasted, with 
other bramhuns. Two or three persons only are permitted 
to be present at this ceremony. 

The above incantation is called vSSjli mhntrh*’. It 
generally consists of a single sound : as, when it is to be 
taken from the name of a god, a consonant is taken out of 
this name, and a vowel add^ to it : thus, when Krishnh is 
about to become the chosen .god of a person, the gooroo 
takes the consonant k, and adds to it a, or oo, or some other 
vowel, and then the mhntrii becomes ka, or koo. Very fre- 
quently the sound ting is united to a consonant, to form the 
initiating incantation, of which there are many specimens in 
the Tuntrii-sarti. It is probable that no meaning was ever 
intended to be attached to these sounds. 

* Tbe original incantatioo. or that which gives rise to works of merit, 
wealth, the desire of bappiaess, and absorpdoa. 
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SECT* VL^Ihaki tf 4 DhcipJe U> hk Spiritual CMie, 

(Goofoo.) 

Thb followitilf article respecting the qualifications of a 
gooroo^ is taken from the Tuntrtk-sarfi s— A spiritual guide 
must be free from the following faults : he must not be 
subject to his pa8sions> so as to become an adulterer, a 
thief, &c. ; be born of a good family ; possess suarity of 
manners ; be attentive to religious duties ; honourable in 
the eyes of others ; always keep his body pure j be ready 
in religious ceremonies; faithful in the discharge of the 
duties of his cast ; wise, able to keep in order as well as to 
cherish his disciples ; learned in the shastrh^ &c. From a 
gooroo thus qualified it is proper to receive the initiatory 
rites. A person who is glutton, who has the leprosy, is 
blind of one or both eyes ; very small in stature, or who has 
whitlows ; whose teeth stand out ; who is noisy and talka- 
tive ; subject to his wife ; or whose toes or fingers are un- 
naturally unequal, or of an improper number; an asthmatic 
person, or in other respects diseased, is disqualified. 

The following arc the duties of a disciple to his precep- 
tor, as given in the TbntrSi-sarh ; — ^A disciple must be 
docile ; keep his body pure ; be obedient in receiving all 
that the shastrhs make known; be capable of understanding 
what he is taught, &c. If the^disciple consider his gooroo 
as a mere man, and not the same as his guardian deity, he 
will sink into misery. A pupil must wofship his fatherand 
mother, as those who gave him birth ; but he must honour 
his gooroo in a superior degme, as he who rescues him from 
the path of sin, and places him in the way of holintosa the 
gooroo is in fact the disciple’s father, mother, and god ; if 
even Sliivh be offended with a disciple, his gooroo is able to 
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deliver lum. The disciple must promote the welfare of his 
gooroQ by all kis actions } ii^ he injure hiin^ in another birth 
he will become a worm feeding on ordure. If a disciple 
renounce the initiating incantation, he will die ; if he reject 
his goocoo, he will become poor ; if both, he will fall into 
the hell Rouriivu ; if he, leaving his guardian deity, worship 
another god as his guardian deity, he will sink into tor^ 
meats. A disciple must honour his gooroo's son and 
grandson as he honours the gooroo. Whether the spiritual 
guide be learned or ignorant, a vile or a holy person, a dis- 
ciple has no other resource, no othe^ way to happiness, but 
his gooroo. Other shastrtis prescribe, that the disciple shall 
make prostration to the gooroo three times a day, if he live 
in the same village, viz. in the mornhig, at noon, and in the 
evening. If he meet him at any time, he must prostrate 
himself at his feet, and receive his blessing. When a 
gooroo dies, a disciple becomes unclean. 

When the gooroo drrives at the house of a disciple, the 
whole family prostrate themselves at his feet, and the 
spiritual guide puts his right foot on the heads of the 
prostrate family. One of the family washes his feet, and 
idl afterwards drink some of the dirty water with which his 
feet have been washed ; the water which remains is pre- 
served. Others present to him dowers, or anoint his body 
with oil, or bathe him by pouring water on his head. After 
they have all bathed, they agsun worship the gooroo’s feet, 
by presenting flowers, sweetmeats, &c. repeating incanta- 
tions. The gooroo is then entertained. Of the little that 
he leaves, each one seizes a morsel with eagerness. At 
length he departs with presents according to the disciple's 
ability. Some give a piece of cloth, others from one to ten 
roopees. The disciple sometimes sends presents to his 
gooroo's house. 

VOL. II. G 
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Af a proof how rigidly many of the Hindoos adhere to 
the commands of the shastrii on this subject, it may not be 
amiss to record the following circumstance In the year 
1804, Huree-TQrkii-Bh55sh&nii, a bramhlin of Calcutta^ 
aged about 60, was carried to the river side, at the point of 
death ; and while there one of his disciples, Obh&yti-churiinii- 
Mitru, a kaist’hu, went to see him. The disciple asked his 
dying gooroo if there was any thing that he wished from him. 
The gooroo asked him for 100,000 roopees. The disciple 
hesitated, and said he could not give so much. The gooroo 
then asked him what he was worth. He said, he might be 
worth about 100,000, but it was not all. in roopees. The 
gooroo asked him to give his children half this sum. This 
the disciple surrendered ; and then asked him what else he 
could do for him. He pretended not to want any thing 
else, but his youngest son then present was in want of a 
pair of gold rings for his wrists, and which he had been 
unable to give him. The disciple had a son standing near 
who had on a pair. These rings, worth about five hundred 
roopees, were immediately taken off, and put on the wrists 
of the old gooroo's son. The disciple again asked what 
else he could do for him. The gooroo requested him to 
give his eldest son a piece of ground in Calcutta. He gave 
it. This land was worth twenty thousand roopees. The 
disciple again asked, if there was any thing further he could 
do to please him. The old fellow made apologies, but at 
length requested him to make a present of five thousand 
roopees towards the expences of his shraddhU®. This was 
added. The next morning the gooroo died. His wife was 
burnt with his body. At the time of his shraddbb, the 
disciple added another five thousand roopees towards 
defraying the expenses. This man^s memory is execrated 


* Rites for the repose of the souL 
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hy all (he Hindoos ; who say^ he would certainly have gone 
to hell, if his wife had not bdmt herself with him. — Since 
this event Obb&y)il-churun& died at M&ttra; and his widow, 
taking his clog and stick, renounced life at Calcutta, on a 
funeral pile prepared for the purpose. 

At present, the office of spiritual guide Is often heredi- 
tary, and of course is frequently in the hands of persons 
really disqualified. Neither do the modern Hindoos pay 
much regard to the qualifications of their teachers : these 
guides too are equally careless respecting their disciples j 
they give the incantation, and receive in return reverence 
and presents. To become a religious guide it is only 
necessary to be a.bramhhn, and be acquainted with the 
incantations. In many cases, indeed, the wives of bram- 
hiins become gooroos to their own children, as well as to 
others, both male and female. It is considered as a happy 
circumstance to receive the form of initiation from a 
mother. Among the followers of Choitunyb, some sh5o- 
drus are gooroos. 

The business of a religious guide Is very profitable. 
Some obtain a thousand disciples ; and all are ambitious of 
guiding the rich. Upon a moderate calculation, the gooroo 
of a thousand disciples receives in presents much more than 
a thousand roopees annually. A poor man generally gives 
his gooroo a roopee a year, or if he visit him twice a year, ’ 
two roopees. One or two of the Gosaees, descendants of 
Choithnyu, have two or three thousand disciples. 

Instances of disputes between a spiritual guide and a 
disciple are not uncommon } in which case the former does 
not fail to curse such a disobedient disciple in terms like 
these : ^ May your posterity perish.^ ^ May all your wealth 
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evi^orate.’ TBe disciple is exceedingly alahiied ftt tHe 
curse of liis gooroo^ and if in a short time any of the family 
die, his neighbours ascribe it to this curse. If the children 
do not choose their father^s gooroo, he curses the family. 
If a bramhhn consider himself as having claims on any 
member of a family to become his spiritual guide, and this 
person or the family be unwilling, the bramh&n goes to 
their house, and refuses to eat till they consent. The 
family dare not eat till the gooroo has eaten. — On some 
occasions, the gooroo is called in to adjust family difiFe- 
rences. If two brothers quarrel about an estate, an appeal 
is made to the gooroo, who generally gives his judgment in 
favour of the brother who can afford the greatest bribe. 

T^xe gqoroos are not distinguished by any particular 
dress, and many pursue secular employment. 

1 have heard of some religious guides who, taking advan* 
tage of the profound reverence • in which they are held, arc 
guilty of improper conduct with their female disciples ; and 
others of these demi-gods are guilty of crimes which they 
expiate on a gallows. 

Assistant Gooroo , — ^These persons are sometimes employ- 
ed in teaching the disciple how to worship his guardian 
deity. If the chief gooroo be a female, or be ignorant of 
the proper incantation, the assistant gooroo is called in. 


SECT. Ul.^Religious Austerities^ (Tupusya.J 

Those religious works which require bodily sufferings, 
are, in general, denominated tupusyas. Among other acts 
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which fall under this description^ are^—tsevere abstinence ; 
repeating the name of an idol, and sitting in particular 
postures, for a long time ; a personas surrounding himself 
with five fires ^*5 and the severities practised by ascetics. 
These works of severity towards the body are noj done as 
penances for sin, but as works of eiftraordinary merit, pro- 
ducing large rewards in a future state. 


SECT. IV, — Bumt-Sacrificesy fYugnu.J 

In these sacrifices, the following ceremonies are com- 
manded by the shastru^ — ^The names of deceased ancestors 
for six generations must be repeated in the morning before 
the sacrifice; to this succeeds the appointment of the 
sacrificial priests ; then a ceremony for the success of the 
sacrifice, in which the priest, taking up dry rice, scatters it 
on the ground, repeating incantations ; after this, shnkhlph, 
in which the person, repeating the name of the day, month, 
&c. declares that he is about to perform this ceremony to 
obtain such and such benefits ; lastly follows a sacrifice of 
mustard seed to drive away evil genii and enemies. On 
the altar are placed things necessary for the different cere- 
al In January, 1812, the author wltsfcjjed the performance of tome on- 
commonly severe acts of religious austerity, in the suburbs of Calcutta. 
A number of Hindoo mendicants had erected huts near one of the 
•descents into the Ganges, and several devotees on this spot daily, sur- 
rounded themselves with fires of cow-dung, and for three or four hours 
each day rested on their shoulders with their legs upward, repeating the 
names of the gods in silence, and counting tlieir head-rolls. Crowds of 
people were coming and going, astonished spectators of these infatuated 
men ; who continued their religious austerities in the night, by stanMiug 
up to the neck in the Ganges for two or three hours, counting their 
beads. 
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monies^ as pans for water, branches of the mango tr^ 
ihiits, flowers, garlands, sandal wood, tool&see* and vilwfl' 
leaves, d56rva and kooshti grass, rice, seeds of sesamum, 
cuMs, red lead, small twigs of sacred trees to be burnt, a 
mortar and pestle, spoons, meat offerings, garments, &c. 
The priest sitting on the altar worships certain gods ; after 
which the altar is set in order for the sacrifice, and the fire 
prepared ; the worship of Cgnee then takes place, at the 
commencement of which the priest repeats a prayer from 
the v4d& to this purport : ^ Oh ! Ognee ! thou who sittest 
on a goat, and hast seven columns of fire ; thou art energy 
itself ; thou art the mouth of the gods. — I worship thee ; 
come.’ One of the priests next purifies, with incantations, 
the vessels, the wood for the sacrifice, and the clarified 
butter ; he then boils the rice, and afterwards performs the 
burnt-sacrifice either with clarified butter, the flesh of some 
animal, pieces of wood, vilwu leaves, flowers of the kiiru- 
v€eru*,or the water-lily,, boiled rice, seeds of sesamum, or 
fruits. To this succeeds a burnt-sacrifice to certain gods, 
with rice, clarified butter, sugar, curds, milk, flesh, and 
other articles, and a sacrifice to the nine planets, and to all 
the gods whom the priest can remember. An atonement 
for any mistake which may have occurred is next made by a 
burnt-offering of clarified butter. The officiating priest 
must then put on the fire a new poita, cloth, flowers, a 
plantain, betle, and rice ; when the sacrificer, standing 
behind the priest, must put his right hand on his shoulder, 
while the latter pours clarified butter on the fire, till the 
flame ascends to a great height. If the flame be free from 
smoke, and surround the altar in a southerly direction, the 
blessings sought by the sacrificer will be obtained. After 
this, the priest, sprinkling some water on the fire, dismisses 
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the god Ognee. The sacrificer now presents fees to the 
priests, and the whole ends with a feaat to the bramhhnti 
and the dismissing of the guests with presents. 

I have obtained from several worhs accounts of the fol- 
lowing burnt-sacrifices ; — 

The sacrifice of a MA^ ! / — ^First, a covered altar^ is to 
be prepared in an open place near the house of the oflFerer ; 
sixteen posts are to be erected,,six of vilwa, six of khtidiru, 
and four of oodoomburu ; a golden image of a man, and an 
iron one of a goat, are then to be set up; and also golden, 
images of Vishnoo and Liikshmee, a silver one of ShivS, 
with a golden bull on which Shivu rides, 'and a silver one 
of Gurooru. Brkss pans are also to be provided for hold- 
ing water, &c. Animals, as goats and sheep, are to be tied 
to the posts, one of the khudiru posts being left for the 
man who is to be sacrificed. Fire is next to be procured 
with a burning-glass, or wdth flint, or brought from the 
house of a devout bramhun. The priest, called brumha, 
sits on a seat of kooshu grass at one corner of the altar with 
an alms’ dish in his hand, and consecrates the different 
utensils. The priest, called hota, then performs certain 
minute ceremonies, and lays blades of kooshii grass all 
round the fire on the altar ; to which succeeds the burnt- 
sacrifice to the ten guardian deities of the earth, to the 
nine planets, to Roodru, Brumha, Vastpo-poorooshii, and 
Vishnoo : to each of the two latter clarified butter is to be 
poured on the fire a thousand times. Next follows another 
burnt-sacrifice, and the same sacrifice to sixty-four gods, 

^ The Hifltlod altar may have brick-work around it, but in the intide it 
is to be filled up with pure earth. In the centre some persons make a 
bole for the fire, and others raise on the centre a small elevation of sand, 
and OB this kindle the fire. 
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befinDiDg with Dmvarikti. After thii, in the name of all 
the gods above-mentioned^ is made the burnt-sacrifice with 
the flesh of the other animals tied to the different posts. 
To this^succeeds the human sacrifice. The victim must be 
fiee from bodily distemper, be neither a child nor advanced 
in years K After slaying the victim, the hota, with small 
pieces of flesh, must offer the sacrifice to the above-men- 
tioned gods, walking round the altar after each separate 
offering. 

In the tliird book of the Mhhabharutu, a story is related 
respecting a king of the name of Somukh, who obtained 
from the gods a hundred sons in consequence of having 
offered a human sacrifice. 

The Ramayhnh contains a story respecting Mhh€S-Ra- 
vhnu, who attempted to offer Ramti and Lhkshmhnu, whea 
in patulu, as a sacrifice to Bhiidra-Kal€e, in order to obtain 
success in war for his father Ravunu. 

Another story is contained in the Ramayunu, that Cm- 
vhrSgshu, king of Cyodhya, once resolved on offering a 
human victim ; which, after being prepared, was stolen by 
Indrh. The king traversed many countries unable to obtain 
another victim, till at last Kich€€kh sold his second son to 
him, for ^ heaps of the purest gold, jewels, and a hundred 
thousand cows.’ The father refused to sell his eldest son, 
and the mother would not give up the youngest. ^The 
second son, after he had been sold, claimed the protectipn 
of the sage Vishwa-mitrii, who directed each one of his sons 
to give himself up to be sacrificed instead of this youth : 
but they all refused ; when Vishwa-mitrti cursed them, and 


* These victims were formerly booght for sacrifice. 
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gave this youth an incantation, by repeating which th< 
gods would deliver him from daatfa* After he had been 
bound for execution, he repeated this incantation from the 
Rig-v^da; when Indru delivered him, and bestowed on the 
king the blessing he sought by this sacrifice. The ShrSe- 
bhaguvutu gives a similar story respecting an ascetic, Juru- 
Bhfirutu; but in this case the goddess worshipped burst 
from the image, rescued the devotee^, and destroyed those 
who were about to sacrifice him. 

The Institutes of Mhnoo contain the following para- 
graph : — ^ The sacrifice of a bull, of a mam, or of a horse, in 
the age, must be avoided by twice-born men; so 

must a second gift of a married young woman, whose hus- 
band has died before conmunmation ; the larger portion of 
an eldest brother, and procreation on a brother’s widow or 
wife/ 

However shocking it may be, it is generally reported 
amongst the natives, that human sacrifices are to this day 
offered in some places in Bengal. At a village called 
Ksheeru, near the town of Burdwan, it is positively affirm- 
ed, that human sacrifices are still offered to the goddess 
Yoogadya, a form of Doorga; at KirMthkona, near Moor- 
shhdubad, to Kalee; and at many other places. The dis- 
covery of these murders in the name of religion is made by 
finding the bodies with the heads cut off near these images; 
and though no one acknowledges the act, yet the natives 
well know that these people have been offered in sacrifice* 

About seven years ugo, at the idllage of Serampore, near 
Khtwa, before the temple of the goddess Tara, a human 

^ This man observed a reliiattry sUence, and refused aE intercoiuvs 
with hanuui beiafs, that he might avoid injadiig any one. 

U 
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body was found without a head; and in the inside of^tbe 
temple different offerings^ as ornaments^ food, flowers, spi- 
rituous liquors, &c. All who saw it knew, that a human 
victim had been slaughtered in the night; and search was 
made after the murderers, but in vain. 

At Brumha-n€€tula, near Nlid65ya, is an image of Mti- 
nhsa, before which the worship of D55rga is performed. 
It is currently reported, that at this place human victims 
are occasionally offered, as decapitated bodies are found 
there. 

Ram&-nat'hti-Vach&ap&t§g, the second S&ngskrltu pun- 
dit in the. College 6f Fort-William, once assured me, that 
about the year 1770, at the village of S5omura, near Goop- 
tipara, he saw tlie head of a mau, with a lamp placed on it, 
lying in a temple before the image of the goddess Siddh^sh- 
wur5€, and the body lying in the road opposite the temple. 
A similar fact is related respecting an image of Bhiurga- 
Bhe^ma at Tixmlookii, where a decapitated body was 
fouid. 


At Chit-poorh, and at Katte-ghalhS near Calcutta, it is 
said, that human sacrifices hmrt been occasionally offered. 

* Abeat tbe jwr 1800 , aecordbif to UMlya^liirlktia, a learned bram- 
kbn, wbe hai aisUted Uie author ki Ibis work, two Hiudooi cut out tlieir 
own toofo^ and offered tbem to tbe idol at KaJK-gbattt. Both these 
men eaoie fnm H&ndoootliana : one of tboai was seen by my informant 
lying on tbe ground after the action, tba blood nuning from his mouth. 
At Jwala-«ookbi, to the N. W. of Deibi, from time immemorial infatu- 
ated Hindooe bare cut ont their taagnaa, aad offered tbam to SbOa, to 
wbe m tbU place it sacred, aad wboro tbe teagao of tills goddeu is sup- 
poM to bare IbUen, whea SUvi tbaow tbe awaibers of her body into dif- 
Ihiaat parti of the eaitb. la tbe ia i ide of tbe temple at this place 
(wbicb appears be pari of a baiwiaf m oaa ta i a ) fire ascends, esbibitiag 
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A respectable native assured me^ that at Qhit-pooru^ near 
the image of Chittr^sKwtkr^e^ about the year 1788, a deca- 
pitated body was found ; which, in the opinion of the spec- 
tators, had been evidently offered on the preceding night 
to this goddess. 

The following story respecting raja Krishnu-chundru- 
rayh is believed by a great number of the most respectable 
halves of Bengal : — A brumhlichar€e of Kritukona, after 
repeating (j&pti) the name of his guardian deity for a long 
time, till he had established a great name as a religious 
devotee, at length had a dream, in which he supposed that 
his guardian deity told him to make a number of offerings 
to her, which he understood to mean human sacrifices ; and 
that then she would become visible to him, and grant him 
all his desires. He was now very much perplexed about 
obtaining the necessary victims ; and, as the only resource, 
he applied to Krishnb-chundru-rayu, and promised, that if 
he would supply the victims, he should share in «he benefits 
to be derived from this great act of holiness. The raja 
consented to this, and built a house in the midst of a large 
plain, where he placed this brumhheharS^ and directed 
some chosen servants to seize persons of such and such a 
description, and forward them to the brumhtichar^e. This 
was done for a considerable time, (some say for two or three 
years,) till at length .the brumhucharSe became weak and 
emaciated through the perpetration of so many murders; 
and the raja began to suspect that there must be some 

to thii degraded people a conttant miracle. The tame person informed 
the author, that two diteased pertons, who bad gone to the idols at Tarh- 
k^shwttrh and at Mttoola in Bengal, some years ago, despairing of a cure, 
sacrideed themseWes to these idols by stabbing themselves, and letting 
the blood fall into the pans placed to receive* tbe blood of slaughtered 
animals. 
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mistake in the business. He consulted a learned man or 
two near him, who declared that the br&mhticharSe had 
very likely mistaken the words spoken to him in his dreaih^ 
for that these words might mean simple offerings of 
food, &c. A thousand victims are said to have been thus 
butchered. 

The sacrifice of a BuU , — ^In this sacrifice four altars are 
required for offering the flesh to four gods, LukshmeS- 
Naraytinu, Ooma-m&h^shwuru, Brtimha, and Cntintik. 
Before the sacrifice, Prit*hiv5€, the nine planets, and the 
ten guardian deities of the earth, are worshipped. Five 
vilwii"', five khiidiru*, five ptxlashli®, and five oodoomburu>’ 
posts are to be erected, and a bull tied to each post. Be- 
fore the burning of the flesh, clarified butter is burnt on 
one altar, and afterwards small pieces of the flesh of the 
slaughtered animals on the four altars. The succeeding 
ceremonies are common to all burnt-sacrifices. This sacri- 
fice was formerly very common? The Ptidmu-pooranu and 
Muhahharhtu contain accounts of a great sacrifice of a 
bull performed by Riintce-d^vu. 

The sacrfice of a Horsey (Ushwu^m4dhu .) — ^The animal 
must be of one colour**, without blemish, of good signs, 
young, and well-formed. On an auspicious day, the sacri- 
ficer must touch the head of the horse with clay from the 
Ganges, sandal wood, a pebble, rice not cleansed from the 
husk, leaves of doorva grassy flowers, fruits, curds, clarified 
butter, red lead, a shell, lamp-black, tufmeric, mustard, 
gold, silver, metal, a lamp, a looking-glass, and other 
things, repeating the prescribed formulas. The horse is 


^gle marmelos. 

• ^utea fVondon. 
s A white bone is prefemd. 


■ Mimosa catechu, 
r Ficus glome rata. 
' Agroatia Unearia. 
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next bathed with water, in which has been immersed a ball 
composed of the bark of different trees, and spices ; and 
afterwards superbly caparisonedr The god Indru is then 
invoked by a number of prayers, and invited to come and 
preserve the horse, which is about to be let loose, A 
paper is next fastened on the forehead of the horse, con- 
taining an inscription in Sungskritti to the following pur- 
port : ^ I liberate this horse, having devoted it to be sacri- 
ficed. Whoever has strength to detain it, let him detain 
it*. 1 will come and deliver it. They who are unable to 
detain it, wilt let it go, and must come to the sacrifice, 
bringing tribute.’ The horse is then liberated, and runs at 
liberty for ^twelve months, followed by servants belonging 
to the sacrificer. At the close of the year, he is brought 
and bound; and at the time appointed, a proper place is 
chosen and cleansed, and an altar of earth, walled round 
with bricks, sixteen cubits square, and one cubit high, is 
built, with a roof over it resting on posts. At the east end 
a hole is made, and lined with bricks, to contain the fire ; 
or a small terrace of sand may be raised on the altar for 
receiving the fire. Under the roof is suspended a canopy, 
with elegant curtains on all sides. A rope is fastened 
round the posts of the altar; also branches of the mango 
tree, tails of the cow of Tartary, bells, and garlands of 
flowers. The sacrificer then, accompanied with presents, 
and the reading of diflerent formulas, appoints to their dif- 
ferent work in the sacrifice, the acharyu, the sudiisyu, the 
brumha', the hota“, and the oodgata, the latter of whom 
repeats portions of the Samu-v^du, sitting on the altar. 

* The pooranhs give acceants of dreadful wars both among gods and 
men to obtain this horse. 

* He must sit within a cubit of the fire. 

* In this sacrifice sixteen hotas are emploved* 
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Twenty-one posts^ eighteen cubits and ten fingers high, are 
fixed in the ground ; six of vilwli, six of the kh&dirti, six 
of ptilashu, one of piyalii S and two of d6vii-daroo“. Each 
post is to have eight points at the top, to be covered with 
painted cloth, and encircled with garlands. Thi six p&lashu 
posts are to be put into the ground with their heads bent 
towards the altar. The horse is to be tied to one of the khii- 
dirti posts; and thirty 'animals and birds for sacrifice to the 
other posts. AH thebe animals and birds are to be purified 
by sprinkling water on their faces, and by repeating incan- 
tations. A silver image of Gfiroorii with gold feathers, and 
sixteen gold bricks, are then to be brought ; after which 
the sacrificer and his wife are to wash the feet of the horse, 
and caparison him afresh. A fan of deer’s skin is provided 
to blow the coals ; also some kooshu grass, with piles of 
thin twigs of the fig or the pulashh tree; a large pestle 
and mortar for bruising the rice; a bowl made of the fig- 
tree for holding the holy water; a wooden spoon to stir the 
boiling rice ; another large one with two holes in the bowl 
to pour the clarified butter on the fire; another kind of 
spoon to pour the boiled rice on the fire ; a pan of water, 
having on its top some branches, fruits, and flowers, with 
the image of a man painted on it, and smeared over with 
curds, &c.; round the neck of the pan a piece of new cloth 
is to be tied, and five articles, viz. gold, silver, a pearl, a 
coral, and a gem, put into the pan ; five smaller pans of 
water are also to be placed near the other, ornamented 
without in the same manner. The horse is then killed by 
the hota, who divides the flesh into pieces, and casts it on 
the fire, adding clarified butter, and repeating the formulas. 
When the serum is put on the fire, the sacrificer and his 
wife are to sit upon the altar, and receive the fumes. The 


Chironjia saplda. 


Piae, or fir. 
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other animals are to be next sacrificed, amidst the repeating 
of incantations. These sacrifices are offered to Brumha, 
Vishnoo, ShivJi, and the ten guardian deities of the earth. 
At the close of these ceremonies, the hota casts a small 
quantity of curds on the fire towards the north-east; 
sprinkles a little water on the face of the sacrificer and his 
wife^ bathes them by pouring upon them water from the 
large pan, repeating incantations; and marks tlieir fore- 
heads, shoulders, throats, and breasts with the ashes from 
the burnt curds*. This sacrifice was performed by many 
of the Hindoo kings, as mentioned in several pooranils. 
He who performed one hundred was entitled to the throne 
of Indru, the king of the gods. 

The sacrifice cf an Ass . — ^The sacrifice is to be performed 
by a dundSe, or other religious mendicant, as an atonement 
for some fault, by which he has lost his station as a de- 
votee. After the fire is prepared, Noiritu is worshipped : 
the sacrificer then anoints the ass with turmeric, bathes it, 
and ties it to a vilwu post; and afterwards purifies it by 
repeating incantations and sprinkling it with water. A 
burnt-sacrifice with clarified butter is then offered to the 
ten guardian deities of the earth ; and the ceremonies by 
wliich a person is created a dundSe are repeated. The re- 
lapsed mendicant is now placed near the altar ; the ass is 
slain, and its flesh offered to Noiritu in the burnt-sacrifice; 
after which the staff is put into the hand of the dlindSe, 
who addresses petitions to the god Cgnee, and to the diin- 
d5Ss who are present. He next performs the sacrifice, 
thinking on Brumha, and then closes the whole by dis- 

* Tb« manners of the Hindoos at the time this sacrUice n^cd to be 
offered, mast have been very different from what they are now : a Hin* 
doo female of rank never appears at present in a public assembly, per- 
mitting^ another nran to mark her forehead with paint, See. 
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missing tgnee ; or, in other words, he quenches the fire bj 
pouring curds upon it. This sacrifice is supposed to be 
effectual to all spiritual purposes, but it does not restore the 
dbnd§€ to his rank among the same class of mendicants. 

Sacrifice at the birth qf a Son, — father, on first visiting 
his son, is commanded to take a piece of gold in his fihndj 
and with fire produced by rubbing two pieces of wood 
together, to offer a sacrifice to Brumha, and then anoint 
the forehead of the child with the clarified butter left on 
the fingers at the close of the sacrifice. The mother must 
sit near the altar, and receive the scent of the offerings, 
having the child in her arms. To secure the strength of 
the child, clarified butter and curds must be burnt, and 
prayers repeated. The father must also bind a string of 
seven or nine threads, and five blades of doorva grass, round 
the wrist of the child ; and sprinkle water on its forehead 
with blades of kooshu grass. He must also present oil 
and betle to ten or twelve married females, and entertain 
them at bis house. This ceremony is never performed at 
present. 

Sacrifice qfter Death,~Tlit sagniku bramhuns, who burn 
the bodies of the dead with the fire kindled at their birth, 
are directed to make this sacrifice. First, a burnt-offering 
is made with clarified butter; then the corpse, being wash- 
ed, is laid upon the altar, and the person officiating puts 
some of the clarified butter to the mouth of the deceased ; 
after which the fire is made to surround the body, and a 
prayet is repeated, that all the sins collected in this body 
may be destroyed by this fire, and the person obtain an 
excellent heaven. 

Sfxcrifice to the nine Planets.-— Most of the formulas in the 
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preceding sacrifices are used in this. The only diffe- 
rences belong to the wood and food burnt, to the images of 
the planets, the dress of the priests, and to the fees pre« 
sented at the close of the ceremony. This sacrifice is 
made to remove the supposed baneful influence of an evil 
planet. The author once witnessed this ceremony at 
Calcutta^ 

Otlver ^Beside these, many other sacrifices are 

mentioned in the Hindoo writings ) I select the names of a 
few.— Raj&-s55yu, offered by the kshbtriyli kin;^ to atone 
for the sin of destroying men in war.— Cgnishtomu, a sacri- 
fice to Cgnee. — Jyotislitom&, to obtain a glorious body; and 
Ayooshtomu, to obtain long life. — Stirpugnfi, to destroy 
snakes. — Muha-vr&tu, to obtain the heaven of Briimha. 
At the close of this sacrifice, a bramhun and his wife are 
brought out, worshipped, feasted, and loaded with pre- 
sents. — Poundiirggkfi, performed with the flowers of the 
water-lily dipped in clarified butter, in order to obtain 
Vishtioo’s heaven.— CtiratrS, performed in the last stages 
of the night, to the god Brilmb^. — ^Vishwh-jatu, to obtain 
universal conquest.— Oindrli-dudhee, performed with curds, 
made from milk taken from the cow while the calf is kept 
at a distance with a twig of the piUashix tree ; the whey to 
be given to a horse. — Pruja-yagfi, performed by a king for 
the good of his subjects.— ^Ritoo-yagiS, attended to for six 
years, the time being varied according to the six seasons.— 
Siirwu-dtikshinu ; so called because the fees to the offici- 
ating bramhuns, at the close of the sacrifice, amount to the 
whole property of the sacrj/Jcer — N&vushiis-yshtee, a sacri- 
fice with first fruits to obtain good harvests. 

' • Oneaf the gifts proper to be presented to bninhhns is a persmCswhoh 
property / See a succeeding article^ Daub. Here the fee at the close of 

1 
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SECT. V. — Burnt-Offerings, (H<mu^.) 

This is a particular part of the sacrifice called yugnfi, but 
at present it is often performed separately. The things 
offered are clarified butter, sesamum, flowers, boiled rice, 
rice boiled in milk and sweetened with honey, doprvh-grass, 
vilwii leaves, and the tender branches, half a span long, of 
the tishw&tt^hii S the doomvuru**, the ptUashu% the akiin- 
dfi**, the shiim6e*f, and the khudiru“ trees. Clarified 
butter alone ie sufficient, but any or all of these things 
may be added 

The person who wishes to perform this ceremony, pro- 
vides a bramhun acquainted with the usual forms, and on the 
day before the service observes a fast. The next day he rises 
early and bathes, performing in the morning his usual wor- 
ship : then coming home, he begins the ceremony in the 
presence of his friends, with the assistance-of the bramhun 
whom he has chosen. First he sits down, either in the 
house or before the door, with his face towards the east, 
and makes a square altar of four cubits with clean dry sand ; 
upon which, with a blade of kooshii-grass, he writes the 
proper incantation. He then takes a little straw in each 
hand, lights that in his left, and throws the other away. He 
repeats this action again, and then laying down the wisp of 
lighted straw on the altar, repeating incantations, lays upon 

a sacrifice is a all / Suck i$ the rapacity of these priests of ido- 

latry. 

From hoo, to offer by fire. < Ficus retigiota. 

^ Ficus racimpsa. « Biitea frondosa. 

^ Ascloplas gigautea. * Mimosa aibida. 

*> Mimosa catechu. 

i The fleidl of goats may be used in the bomfi ; but it is not customary 
at present. 
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it the wood^ and worships the god Ognee; (fire.) Having 
already provided clarified butter, and placed twigs, half a 
span long, by his side, he takes up one of them at a time, 
and, dipping it in the clarified butter, lays it on the fire, 
repeating a prayer. He may offer either eight twigs, ^ twen- 
ty-eight, one hundred and eight, two hundred and eight, or 
three hundred and eight, and so on till he be satisfied, or 
till he think the gods have had clarified butter enough 
At the close, he puts or pours upon the fire, plantains, the 
leaves of the piper betle, and sour milk. He does this, as 
they say, to cool the earth, which, being a goddess, is sup- 
posed to have sustained some harm by the heat of the fire. 
Finally, he makes presents, and entertains bramhiins. 


SECT. VI . — Bloody Saajfices^ (BUlee-danuKJ 

Thb reader will have observed, that for the burnt-sacri- 
fices animals were slain, and offered on the altar. In these 
sacrifices (Btilee-danu) animals are slain, but the flesh is 
offered raw, and not burnt on the altar ; this is the diffe- 
rence between the two sacrifices. Among the things pro- 
per for sacrifice are men, buffaloes, goats, sheep, horses, 
camels, deer, fish, and birds of various kinds. At present 
only buffaloes^ goats, and sheep are offered. 

When an animal (for example, a goat) is sacrificed, the 
following forms are used. — First, the animal is bathed either 

^ The god TJgnee wai once sarfeited with clarified butter, and to 
relieve him Urjoonh burnt a whole forest containing medicinal plants. 

‘ From Bhlee, a lacridce, and da, to give. The shastrhs include all 
ofieringa under the name bhlee; but at present this term U confined to 
the ofifering of the flesh of animali. 

1 2 
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with or ill water; and then brought before the idol; when 
the officiating bramhUn paints its horns red, and whispers 
an incantation in its right ear ; after which, taking the right 
ear of the goat in his left hand, with a blade of kooshlt- 
grass he sprinkles the head of the animal with water, and 
repeats many incantations : the goat is then worshipped, 
and fed with the offerings ; after which, it is led out, and 
fastened to the stake. The instrument of death is next 
brought, bathed, smeared with red lead during the repeti- 
tion of an incantation, worshipped, and made to touch a 
burning lamp, that its edge may not be blunted by the 
power of any incantation. The officiating bramhtin next 
puts the instrument and a flower into the hand of the slay- 
er, (perhaps the blacksmith;) who places the flower in his 
hair, and prostrates himself before the idol. Then laying 
down the weapon, he binds his cloth firmly round his loins, 
and waits at the post, in the excavation of which the neck 
of the goat is to be placed, till the bramhan has anointed 
the post with red lead, and placed a saucer containing a 
plantain to catch the blood. The goat’s neck is now fas- 
tened in the excavation of the post, with its head on one 
side and the body on the other. One man pulls its head 
by the cord round its neck, which has been smeared with 
red lead, and another pulls the body. The officiating 
bramhun sprinkles the neck with water, and divides the 
hair on the neck ; after which he goes into the presence of 
the idol, and oilers a cloud of incense ; and th*en he and all 
present, putting their loose garment around their necks, 
rise, and stand before the idol with joined hands : and 
while they remain in this attitude, the executioner, at one 
blow % strikes off the head. The man who holds the body 

m A person in the east of Bengai, who was accastomed to lay aside 
part of hb montlily savings to purchase offerings for the aannal worship 
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suspends it over the dish containing the plantainj and the 
blood runs into it i after which he lays the body down. 
The officiating bramhiin pours some water on the headj 
which another person holds in his hand^ and afterwards 
places it before the idol^ fastening it on each side with two 
sticks put into the ground to prevent its moving. The 
slayer then going to the body^ cuts a morsel of the flesh 
from the neck, and casts it among the blood preserved in 
the dish, which is npw carried and placed before the idol. 
The doors are then shut ; a light made with clarified butter 
is placed on the head, and the head is offered to the idol 
with appropriate prayers. The whole of the blood is next 
offered, and afterwards divided into four parts and offered^ 
which closes the ceremony. 


SECT. VII.— Baf/iing, (Snanu^.J 

Bathing, as an act of purification, always precedes and 
sometimes follows other ceremonies. It may be performed 


of Doorga, was exceediogly alarmed during the festival one year, when 
the person who was to cut off the head of the sacrifice (a buffalo) failed 
to sever the head from the body at one blow. Leaving the sacrifice 
struggling and half killed, bc’went up to the Image, and with Joined hands 
cried out, * Oh ! mother ! why art thou displeased with roe ? What have 1 
done P* His female relations came into the temple, and wept before tlie 
image in the most bitter manner. The spectators began to reason upon 
this dreadful circumstance, imputing the failure in slaughtering Ute 
bufiPalo to different causes, according to their fancies. One opinion, 
among tbe rest, was, that the owner of the image was in no fault, bat that 
the goddess was angry because the officiating bramhhn had let fkll saliva 
upon the offerings while reading the formulas* 

■ From shna, to purify or bathe* 
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by pouring watet ©n the body in or out of doorS| or by 
immersing the botfy in a pool or river. 

A bramhun bathes in the following manner: — ^he first 
rubs his bodjr with oil^ and takes with him to the river a 
towel, a brass cup called a kosha, flowers, leates of the 
vilwfi tree, and a few seeds of sesamum. Some take along 
with them a little rice, a plantain or two, and sweetmeats. 
Arriving at the river side, the bramh&n, hanging a towel 
round his neck, makes a bow, or prostrates himself before 
the river ; then rising rubs his forehead with the water, and 
offers praise to Giinga. If he has omitted his morning 
duties, he performs them now. After this he makes a clay 
image of the lingh^ then descends into the water, and im- 
merses himself twice, having his face towards the north or 
east. Rising, he invokes some god, and, with his fore- 
finger making circles in the water, prays, that all the holy 
places of the river may surround him at once, or rather that 
all the fruit arising from bathing in them may be enjoyed 
by him. He again immerses himself twice, and, rising, 
cleanses his body, rubbing himself with his towel. He 
then comes up out of the water, wipes his body, and repeats 
many forms of prayer or praise. This is what properly 
belongs to bathing ; but it is succeeded by repeating the 
common forms of worship, for which the person made pre- 
parations in bringing his kosha, flowers, leaves, sesamum, 
making the lingli, &c. 

Bathing, in cases of sickness, may be performed without 
immersing the head in water, by rubbing the arms, legs, 
and forehead, with a wet cloth; or by changing the clothes®; 

A Hindoo considers those clothes defiled in which he has been em* 
ployed inseetdar conceiUf* 
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or by^ sprinkling the body with water, aod repeating aa 
incantation or two ; or by cohering the body with the ashes 
of cow-dnng. 


SECT. VIII. — Drinfc-Oj^ering^ to the Gods and deceased 
Ancestors, (Turpunu^.J 

THE'Hindoos,' at the time of bathing, present water daily 
to the gods, the sages, yukshbs, nagus, gundhurvus, bpsu- 
rus, usoorbs, fidyadhurus, pishachus, siddhus, and to their 
deceased ancestors \ This they call turpiinu 5 which should 
be performed three times a day : those who use the kosha 
take up water in it, putting in sesamum, repeating the pro- 
per formulas, and then pouring out the water into the river 
or pool where they are bathing. Those who perform this 
ceremony without the kosha, take up water with their 
hands, and, repeating a prayer, present it to the gods, by 
pouring it out from the ends of the fingers j to parents, by 
letting it fall betwixt the fingers and thumb of the right 
hand ; and to the sages, by pouring the water out at their 
wrists. For those who have died in a state of extreme 
poverty, and have no one to perform the ceremonies for the 
repose of the soul, instead of pouring it out of the hands, 
they offer the libation by wringing the cloth with which 
they bathe. If the person bathe in any other water, and 
not in the Ganges, he cannot use sesamum, but performs 
the ceremony with water alone. 

p From Tripft, to satisfy. 

^ Seeds of sesamum are also presented to deceased ancestors, and 
among the gods, to regent of death. 
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SECT. lX.-^Tk» Ceremomes of Wor$hip^ (PSSja,) 

Thb following ceremonies in the presence of the idol are 
what the Hindoos call pd6ja.— Prewously to entering on 
this act of idolatry, the person bathes ; returning home % 
he washes his feet, spreads a blanket or some other proper 
thing to sit upon, and then sits down before the idol, hav- 
ing the articles necessary for worship before him : a kosha, 
or metal bason, and a koshee, or smaller one; a small, 
wooden stand, a motal plate, an iron stand to hold, five 
tamps, a censer, a brass stand with a small shell placed on 
it, a metal plate on which to place flowers, a metal bowl 
into which the water and flowers are thrown after they have 
been presented to the idol, a metal jug for holding water, 
a metal plate to be used as a bell ; a shell, or sacred conch % 
which sounds like a horn ; with a number of dishes, cups, 
and other utensils for holding rice, paint, incense, betle, 
water, milk, butter, curds, sweetmeats, flowers, clarified 
butter, &c. Having all these articles ready \ the worship- 
per takers water from the kosha with the koshee, and letting 
it fall into his right hand, drinks it; he then takes a drop 
more, and then a drop more, repeating incantations. lifter 
this, with the finger and thumb of his right hand he touches 
his mouth, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast,. shoulders, and 
•the crown of his head, repeating certain forms. .He then 
washes his hands, makes a number of motions with his fin* 
gers, and strikes the earth with his left heel three times, 

* These ceremonies are frequently performed by the rivet side. 

*.Both iSen and women, on entering a temple, often blow the coach or 
ring the hell, to entertain the god. 

* In general, when tl^ worship ii performed in the house, a bramhhn'i 
sdfe, agSinsttheSrfival of her husband from bathing, sets in proper order 
dl the aiticlei used in worship flowers, water, utensils, dec. 
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repeating incantations. When this is done^ he dirts the 
first finger and diumb ot his right hand, waving his hand 
towards the ten divisions of the earth ; closes his eyes, and 
repeats incantations to purify his mind, his bbdy, the place 
where he sits, as'well as the offerings about to be presentecL, 
(which it is supposed may have become unclean, by having 
been seen or touched by a cat, a dog, a shackal, a sh55dr&^ 
or a M&s&lman.) Next, he takes a flower, which he lays on 
his left hand, and, putting his right hand upon it, revolves 
in his mind the form of the god he is worshipping. He 
then lays the flower on his head, and, joining his hands 
together, closes his eyes, thinks upon the form of the god, 
that he has a nose, eyes, four arms, four heads, &c. and 
then recites the outward forms of worship in his mind. 
He now presents the offerings y first, a square piece of gold 
or silver, as a seat for the god, inviting him to come and 
sit down, or visit him ; and then, asking the god if he be 
happy, repeats for him, J Very happy.' After this, he pre- 
sents water to wash the feet ; takes up water with the ko- 
shee, and pours it into the mbtal bowl ; and presents at 
once rice, a vU^ leaf, eight blades of do5rva grass, paint, 
and water, with incantations. He then presents water to 
wash the mouth, curds, sugar, honey 5 then water to wash 
the mouth again, and water to bathe in, with prayers; 
then cloth, jewels, gold, silver, ornaments, bedsteads, cur- 
tains, a bed, pillow, cloth, printed cloth ; clothes for men, 
women, or children; shoes, brass drinking cups, candle- 
•sticks, and whatever would be proper presents to the bram- 
hfins After this psdnt, either red or white, is presented on 
a flower 5 then eight or ten flowers ; leaves of the vilwh tree ; 

* It mnat not be supposed that ell these articles are presented daily b j 
the Hindoos. This acconnt describes what is performed at festivals. In 
the daily worship, flowers, leaves, sacred grass, a little rice, drc. are 
presented. 

K 
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a necklace of flowers y incense of tmee kinds, and a lighted 
lamp, .with incantations. After the bloody sacrifices, the 
ofTeiings are presented, comprising rice, split peas, diffe- 
rent kinds of peas, shaddocks, pomegranates,, pine -apples, 
netted cnstard-apples, another species of custard-apples, 
bread fruit or jak&s, mangoes, water-melons, cucumbers, 
plantains, oranges, ginger, cocoa nuts, almonds, raisins *, 
guavas, dates, jarab&s, jujubes, wood-apples, melons, sugar- 
canes, radishes, sweet-potatoes, k^sooriiy, water, milk, 
curds, another sort of curds, cream, butter, sour-milk, clari- 
fied butter, sugar, sugar-candy, &c. &c. After presenting 
the offerings, the person repeats the name of a god for 
some time, and then prostrates himself, (the spectators 
doing the same;) putting the cloth round his neck, and 
joining his hands, he offers praise to the god, and pros- 
trates himself again. The dinner follows, consisting of 
fried greens, and several other dishes made up of kidney 
beans, varttakee®, cocoa nuts, &c. fri^d together; split 
peas, and several kinds of fried herbs or fruits ; four kinds 
of fish ; boiled and fried goats’ fle^sh, venison, and turtle ; 
different fruits prepared with treacle ; rice and milk boiled 
with sugar; things prepared with pounded rice; curds, 
sweetmeats, &c. The fish, flesh, fried greens, and every 
thing of this kind is eaten with boiled rice. A dish called 
k^chooree, consistmg of rice, split peas, clarified butter, 
turmeric, and spices, boiled together, is also presented; 
and then water to drink. With every article of food a 
separate prayer is offered. Water is next presented to wash 
the mouth, and a straw to pick the teeth, with prayers ; 

* These and several other articles are imported from forei^ countries ; 
aud though they have been prepared by the hands of the unclean, yet the 
Hindoos make no difficulty in presenting tltem to their gods, and after- 
wards ^ting them* 

r The rootofacirpastnaxiintts. * Solanum molongana^ 
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th.en the burat-oilering is made, and a present of money 
^ven. At last the person prostrates himselfbefore the ob- 
ject of worship, and then retires to feast . on the ofierings 
with other bramhhns. This is a detail of the fdrm of wor- 
ship on a large s^e, at which time it occupies the offici- 
ating bramhhn tw'o hours. 


SECT. X. — Meditation, (Dhyanii*.) 

In this act of devotion, the worshipper (of Shivii for in- 
stance) closes his eyes, places his arms before him, and re- 
peating the names of the god, ruminates thus : — ' His colour 
is like a mountain of silver ; his body shines like the moon ; 
he has four arms ; in one hand he holds an ax, in another a 
deer, with another bestows a blessing, and with the other 
forbids fear ; he has five faces, and in each face three eyes; 
he sits on the water-lily ; the gods surround him, and cele- 
brate his praise ; he is clothed with the skin of a tyger ; he 
was before the world ; he is the creator of the world j he 
removes fear from every living creature.’ While he medi- 
tates on the offerings, he proceeds thus : — * Oh ! god, I give 
thee all these excellent things (recounting in his mind the 
names of all the offerings, one by one.) 

Both these forms of meditation are constantly used at the 
time of worship, (podja.) Many things are related in the 
pooranhs respecting the meditation known to ascetics, who, 
by the power of dhyanii, discovered things the most se- 
cret. 


From dbyoi,to think' 
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SECT. the Nmtes <{f the Gods, (JupU^.) 

Thb Hindoos Jbelieve that the repetition of the name of 
God is an act of adoration; some add that the name of 
God is like fire^ by which all their sins are consamed ; 
hence repeating the names of the idols % a popular cere- 
mony among the Hindoos* 

In this act the worshipper^ taking a string of beads, re- 
peats the name of his guardian deity, or that of any other 
god ; counting by his beads 10, 28, 103, 208, and so on, 
adding to every 108 not less than one hundred more. This 
act is not efficacious, however, unless the person keep his 
mind fixed on the form of the idol. Many secular persons 
perform jfipii without beads, by counting their fingers. 

It is said that a person obtains whatever he seeks by 
persevering in this act of adoration. If he be desirous of a 
wife, or of children, or of money, (say a lack of roopees;} 
or seek recovery from sickness, or relief from misfortune; 
he begins to repeat the name of his god, and believes that 
he soon becomes subject to his wishes ^ JupCi makes an 
essential part of the daily worship of a H ndoo : some men- 
dicants continue it day and night, year after year, except 
when eating, sleeping, bathing, &c. 

The T&ntrii-sarli contains the following account of tfic 
consecration of the bead-roll -The 'person sits down on the 
floor of his house, and taking some peen, red, black, yel- 
low, and white paint, draws a water-lily on the floor, upon 
which be places a small brass dish ; and upon this, nine 


> To apeak. 
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leaves of the ushw&t’hu tree, and upon the leaves a string 
of beads, cow’s urine, cow-dung, sour-milk, milk, and 
clarified butter, mixing them together, and repeating an 
incantation : he then places honey, sugar, sour-milk, milk, 
and clarified butter, upon the. bead-roll, repeating another 
incantation ; then some red lead and spices; and then, with 
incantations, he gives the bead-roll a soul, (pran&,) and ac- 
cording to the usual forms worships it, and offers a burnt- 
offering to the god whose name he intends to repeat with 
this string of beads. 


SECT. XII . — Forms of Praise to the Gods, (Stiim,) 

Forms of praise to the gods constitute a part of the daily 
worship of the Hindoos. They spring not from emotions 
of gratitude, but are repeated as acts of merit, to draw 
down favours on the obsequious worshipper. — ^In this act, 
the person draws his upper garment round his neck, joins 
his hands in a supplicating manner, and repeats the forms 
of praise nvith a loud voice. Examples : — ^ Oh ! Shivii ! 
thou art able to do every thing ! Thou art the preserver of 
all ! Thou art the fountain of life !'— To Kartikd : ^ Thou 
art the god of gods ; therefore I come to thee, to enquire 
how 1 may repeat the praise of SHSetula, that she may re- 
move swellings on the body." — ^To Sh^etixla ; ^ I salute 
ShSStula, the goddess, for she can remove the fear of boils." 

The Hindoos say, that by praise a person may obtain 
from the gods (who are fond of flattery) whatever he 
desires. The forms are taken from the shastru, though on 
some voccasions a person may recite words of bis own 
invention. 
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SECT. XIII. — Forms of Prayer to the Gods, (Kiimchu,) 

These prayers are principally found in the Tiintrus ; a 
few in the pooranus. They relate to the welfare of the 
petitioner here and hereafter ; and are given by a spiritual 
guide to his disciple. Examples: — ^ O ! Htinooman ! when 
I go eastward, do thou preserve me ! O ! son of Puvunu ! 
when I proceed southward, do thou keep me. O ! beloved 
son of K^shuree^! when I go westward, do thou preserve 
me. O! Kamugnu^! keep me from danger when I go 
northward. O ! Saguru-parugu*! save me when I descend. 
O ! burner of Lunka ! (Ceylon,) deliver me from all danger. 
O ! counsellor of Soogreevii ! preserve my head.’ In this 
manner the person addresses petitions to this monkey-god, 
as for his head, so for the preservation of every member of 
his body, from the forehead to the toes. 

He who repeats this form twelve times beneath the lirku 
tree, will obtain long life, be the strongest man on earth, 
and the goddess of fortune will never forsake his dwelling. 
If he repeat this kuvuehu seven times, at midnight, stand- 
ing in water, he will be able to drive away from his body 
every kind of disease : if at any time, in any place, he will 
obtain beauty, eloquence, wisdom, strength, victory, pati- 
ence, and be free from fear and disease. If any one bind 


” waa married to the mother of Hhnooman, (if marriagei take 

place among monkies,) and Hhnooman was the illegitimate son of 
Pnvhnh. 

^ This monkey-god is called by this name, as the destroyer of evil 
desire from kamh, desire, and bhn, to destroy* 

• Saghrh, sea, parhgh, the crosser allnding to his leaping across the sea 
to Ceylon* 
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this kiivuchu (as a charm^ on his arm, he will obtain 
every desire of his heart. 


SECT. XIV .-^PetitUyns and Vows^ (Kamunu and Manunii,) 

The Hindoos are continually resorting to their gods for 
particular favours : if a person wish for a son*, or any other 
blessing, he takes rice, plantains, and sweetmeats, and goes 
to son^e idol; and after worshipping it, and presenting 
offerings, asks the god to bless him with a son. This peti- 
tion is called kamunii ; after putting up which he vows, 
that if the god grant his request, he will offer to him two 
goats, or present him with two loads** of sweetmeats ; this 
vow is called manunii. 

In this manner the Hindoo asks for different blessings 
from his god; such as to become the servant of some 
European, or to have sickness removed, or for riches, a 
house, a wife, or for a son to be married. A w^oman pray 
for a husband who is absent. A mother ptays that her sick 

' Not onl j the Hindoos, but the Mhstilmans also are much attached to 
charms. I once saw a Mhshiman woman dropping slips of paper into the 
river, and, upon incpiiry, found that they contained some sacred words, 
and that the woman was presenting these papers to the riycr-saint, Kha- 
jakh^jhr, in hopes of obtaining relief from sickness, service, or the like. 

r The Hindoos in general never pray for danghters, because they do 
not bring much honour to the family : they are expensive, and they can 
do nothing fur the family when the father is dead } whereas a son pre- 
serves his father's memory, porfoms the ceremonies for the repose of his 
sou], and nourishes the family by bis labours, 

^ That is, as much as a man con carry at twice in the way tlie bearers 
carry water ; who put a bamboo yoke on the shoulder, and suspend ajar 
of water from each end of the bamboo. 
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child may recover. Thus the poor Hindoo carries his 
property to dumb idols, and knows nothing of the happi- 
ness of casting all his cares on that glorious Being, ‘ who 
careth for him/ The vows made at such times are various. 
One promises to sacrifice a goat, a sheep, or a buffalo ; 
another to present sweetmeats, or cloth, ornaments, money, 
rice, a house, a necklace, one hundred water-lilies, one 
thousand tool&see leaves, or a grand supper. All these 
offerings come to the brmhuns*. 

If the god do not grant the requests and regard the vows 
made at these times, the worshipper sometimes vents his 
rage in angry expressions ; or, if the image be in his own 
house, he dashes it to pieces. Such an enraged worshipper 
sometimes says, ' Oh ! thou forsaken of the goddess For- 
tune, thou blind god ; thou canst look upon others, but art 
blind to m*e/ ^ The gods arc dying,’ says another, * other- 
wise my fiiy children would not have died ; they have eaten 
my five children at once/ ^ After having worshipped this 
god so faithfully, and presented so many offerings, this is 
the shameful manner in which I am requited.' Words like 
these are common ; but this is in times when the passions 
of the worshippers are touched by the death of a child, or 
by some dreadful misfortune : and those who treat the gods 
so roughly are generally of the lower orders. 

* Hie shistra has declared that no gifts are to be received fixim the 
bands of tfadddrhs, except land or virgins. If, liowever, a bramh&n have 
received a forbidden glA, he is directed to offer it to Vishnoo, and then 
diitribnte it among bramlihns, repeating, for the removtl of his sin, the 
gayhtrld one bnodred and eight times, or more. 
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SECT, XV.— row, (Friti.) 

CsRTAiK ceremonies, performed at stated times, fre- 
quently by females, are called by the name vrUtu, Tiie 
Following is an example of one of these ceremonies At 
the fifth of the increase of the moon, in the month Magh&^ 
what is called the P&nch&mSS-Vrlitu is performed. On 
the day before the commencement of this ceremony, the 
woman who is to perform it, eats food without salt, and 
only once in the day; refrains from anointing her body with 
oil ; eats rice that has not been made wet in cleansing; and 
puts on new apparel. The following morning she bathes; 
after which the officiating bramhiin arrives at her house, 
and the things necessary for the worship are brought : as, 
a new earthen jar, rice, sweetmeats, a new poita, a piece of 
Oew cloth, ^clarified butter, fruits, flowers, &c. The woman 
presents to the officiating bramhun, who sits in the house 
on a mat made of kooshh-grass, with his face towards the 
north or east, a piece of new cloth; and putting a cloth over 
her shoulders, and joining her hands, informs him that she 
intends to perform this vrUth every month for six years, and 
prays him to become her representative in this work. She 
then rises, and the bramhhn, taking the shalgramil, places 
it before him, and performs the worship of Vishnoo and 
LhkshmSS. In the third and fourth years, on the day pre- 
ceding and on the day of the worship, she eats rice not 
made wet in cleansing ; tibe next yeiur, on these days, only 
fruits ; the followii^ year, on these two days, she fasts. 
On the last day, (at which time the six years expire,) the 
officiating bramh&ns attend, to whom she says, ^ 1 have 
now finished the six years* vriith I promised ; 1 pray you to 
perform another vrtitGi.’ She then gives to each a piece of 
cloth, a poita, and some betle^nut; and putting a cloth 
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round her neck, and joining her hands, begs them to per- 
form the necessary ceremonies. Placing the shalgrainu 
before them, they then perform the worship of Shivfi, 
S5lky&, Gfin^shh, Vishnoo, and Doorgaj in which offerings 
are made of cloth, sweetmeats, &c. Next they worship the 
woman’s spiritual guide ; In which, amongst other things, 
Ml o0ering is made of a bamboo plate, having on it a num- 
ber of articles, and among the rest a piece *bf cloth. To 
this succeeds the worship of Vishnoo, Lakshme€, and the 
officiating priests. A priest next prepares an altar four 
cubits square, by spreading sand upon the ground. At 
three of the corners he fixes three pieces of wood, lights 
•ome straw, and then worships the fire ; next he boils rice, 
aud, with clarified butter, presents the burnt-offering. 
The female now puts a bamboo plate on her head, and 
walks round the fire seven times ; then, standing still, she 
says, ' O Cgnee ! 1 call thee to witness, that I have per- 
formed this vruth six years.* She says the same to the sun, 
the shalgramh, and to the bramhtins. Next she gives a fee, 
and distributes the gifts to the priests and bramhhns. The 
bamboo plate which she placed on her head is laid up in 
the house, and the whole closes with a grand dinner to the 
bramhhns and others. This is the form of a vr&ttx on a 
large scale. The Hindoos have, it is said, two or three 
hundred ceremonies called by this name. 

SadtreS^vrntu. In this ceremony the wife of a Hindoo, 
in the month AsharhQ, worships her husband: she first 
presents to him a new garment, hangs a garland of flowers 
round his neck, rubs his body with red lead and ointments; 
and while he sits on a stool, worships him, by presenting 
different offbrings to him, repeating incantations, and pray- 
ing that she may never be separated from him as her hus- 
band, nor ever become a widow. After a number of othM 
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services paid- to him, among which she makes him partake 
of a good dinner, she walks round him. seven times, and 
then retires. 

AdBr&-singhasunu-vr&t& is observed every day in Voish- 
akhu for one year. During the thirty days, thirty women, 
the wives of bramhBns, are entertained ; a different female 
each day. When the bramhiin€€ arrives, a seat is given 
her on the porch, and the mistress of the house washes her 
feet, fans her, anoints her head with oil, combs her hair, 
ornaments her forehead with paint, anoints her body with 
perfumes, and employs a female barber to paint the edges 
of her feet. After this she conducts her into the house, 
where she is fed with all the dainties the house can afford, 
and disniissed with a gift of kourees. On the last of the 
thirty days, in addition to this entertainment, a piece of 
cloth is presented to a bramhtbiGS. The benefit expected 
from this vrBtB is, that the female who thus honours the 
wives of bramhuns shall be highly honoured by her hus- 
band in another birth. ' 

It would be easy to multiply examples, for almost every 
Hindoo female performs one or another of these vrBtBs ^ : 
but this will be sufficient to give the reader an idea of these 
ceremonies ; from the merit of which some expect heaven, 
others children, others riches, others preservation from 
sickness, &c. — The vr&tBs are a very lucrative source of 
profit to the bramhBns. 

k VfSttb are nnconditlMial vews Is perform certain reEgious ceremo- 
nies ; kill wliat U called mSmioS (see a preceding article) is a conditional 
vow, promising to present curings on condition that the god bestow such 
or sncb a benefit 
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SECT, xn.— Farting, (OopSmS.) 

Fastino is another work of merit among the Hindoos. 
A common fast is conducted in the following manner 
7%e person abstains on the preceding day from rubbing his 
body with oil, and from eating, except once in the formor 
part of the day. The next day he eats nothing ; and on the 
following day he eats once, worships some god, and enter* 
tains one or more bramhhns. If a person be unable to frwt 
to such a degree, he is permitted to take a little milk on the 
second day ; if he be very weak, he may add fruit, curds, 
sweetmeats, &c. 

Some Hindoos fast on the 11th' of the increase^ and the 
18th of the decrease of the moon in every month ; on the 
llthin Shravlln&yBhadrh, and Kartiku"; on the 12th in 
Shravhnh; on the 14th of the decrease. of the moon in 
Phalgoonu"; on the 9th in Choitrho; on the 8th in 
BhadrU**; and on the 8th in Ashwinu*. In this month 
many natives of Hindoost’han fast on the first nine days of 
the moon, in honour of Doorga; and observe, as they say, a 
total abstinence, even from water. Fasts precede some of 
the festivals : after the death of parents Hindoos fast three 


* Widowt keep tUi Ast m itricUy, tkat if a widow were djriag, aad a 
dfaafbt of water woatd prolong life, jher friend* woald seareeljr give it. 

■ Ontbefirst of theie day* Vtehaoe gee* to sleep ; on the second ha 
tarns to the other side ; and <m the third heatrakOt. 

• The oecadon of this Ast is Ans related On a certain oceadoa, 
.Dootga asked Shivtt what wonld please Uas most, and be a worit of the 
ireatestnMttt Hereplied, toholdaAstinhisnameratboMA oftho 
waM affrwntoon In PhalgooBii. 

» The binli.day of Bamtt. r KiWuil's birthday. 

a The thna of the Doprga AstisaL 
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days ; sfter of abosband, a wife fasts three days ; be- 
fore ofiering an atonement, a fast is observed ; tbe day any 
pilgrim arrives at a boly place be fasts ; in fulfilling vows, 
tbe Hindoos keep many fasts ; some persons enter into a 
resolution to fast every other day, and persevere in this for 
years. Some renounce rice altogether, and keep a per- 
petual fast, living on milk, fruits, &c. Others (pilgrims) 
ofier a certain firuit to some idol, and renounce this kind of 
fruit, promising never to eat of it agun to the end of life. 
The gods, it is said, delight to see their followers renounce 
any thing as an act of devotion or attachment to them. 
This person presents to bramhhns fruit, thus renounced, 
on the anniversary of the day on which he renounced it.— 
Another custom, bearing a similarity to fasting, also pre- 
vails among the Hindoos In the months Asharhfi, Shra- 
vfinh, Bhadrh, and AshwinQ, many renounce certun articles 
of diet, and others omit to be shaved, as acts of devotion to 
the gods. 

The blessing expected fr9m fasting is, that the person 
will ascend to the heaven of that god in whose name he 
observes the fast. 


SECT. XVn.— (Ji/ls, CDanS'.J 

Pbxsxnts to learned bnunhfins; to those less learned; 
to unlearned bramhfins ; to one whose father was a bram- 
hfin, but his mother a shSMrii ; and alms to the poor, are 
called by the name of danli. The things which may be 
preiented are, whatever nmy be eaten, or worn, or is in use 


* Tiwn da, ts give. 
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among Hindoos. These are the common gifts^ but the 
shastrtis have pointed out extiaordinarjr. gifts : a daughter 
in marriage without receiving a fee*; a pool of water*; a 
shalgramb; a house containing food, clothes, &c. for twelve 
months; gold; cows; elephants; horses; palanqueens; a 
road; a copy of a pooranh; a mountain of gold**, silver, 
brass, rice, or other articles; land*; a person's whole pro- 
perty; yea, even Ms Ij/e. 

* The generality of the respectable Hindoos say, that receiving a fee 
for a daughter is like selling flesh ; yet the lower orders of bramhhns 
commonly receive money on giving a daughter in marriage. Formerly 
the Hindoo rajas assisted the bramhhns by giving them money for the 
expenses of their weddings. A story is related of a raja, who was in« 
treated by a bramhfin to bestow a gift upon him for the expenses of his 
Carriage. The raja ordered him to put a garland round the neck of the 
first woman he met, and let her become his wife. The brambtin went 
ont, and met the r^a*s mother retnming from bathing. When about to 
put the garland round her neck, she demanded the reason of this strange 
condnet; which the bramhhn explained. The old lady told him to wait, 
and she would bring about what he wanted. She sat at the door of the 
palace, and compelled her sou to come and invite her in. She replied, 
tliat she was become the wife of such a bramhtin, and that she must go 
with her newhusband. The raja, thunderstruck, called for the bramhhn, 
gave him a thousand roopees towards his wedding, and brought his 
mother into the house again. 

* Pools are dug every year in all parts of Bengal, and offered to all 
creatures, accompanied with a number of ceremonies, 

* The height of these mountain-gifts is given in the Poo8hkhr&-khttndh 
of the Pttdmti-poorantl. It must not be supposed that they are very large ; 
but it is necessaiT that figures of trees, deer, dec. should be seen on them. 
In one of the smiitees is an account of a prostitute, who offered a mountain 
of gold. About the year 1794, Cbhneoghosh^ a kaistlih of Midhajpore, 
gpive to the brambhns ao artificial moustain of gold. A little before thisp 
Gopalh**krlsh&lli, a voidyd of Riyh^nhghrh, presented to the bramfattns 
^ree mountains, one of gold, another of rice, and another of the seeds of 
•esaammv 

* It k very common for rich laad-*owners to make presents of land to 
bnmhtkns* At e shraddhh fer a fiifiier or a mother, a piece of land, or its 
value in money, is iavuriably given to bnunkftiis, unless the person bt 
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There are three ways of presenting a gift ; one in which 
the person worships the receiver; another in which he 
gives as an act of benevolence ; and the last, in which the 
giver prays for some blessing on presenting his gift. If a 
shoodra wish to present a gift to a bramhhn, he bathes, and 
carries it fasting : on arriving in the presence of the bram- 
hun, he sprinkles the gift with water, repeating an incanta- 
tion that it may be thereby purified, and then presents it 
with such words as these : ^ Sir, I have presented to you 
this gift: let me have your blessing, that I may obtain 
heaven, or, that my father may obtain heaven, or that it 
may be imputed to me as an act of merit/ 

If a man present land to bramhhns, he will obtain hea- 
ven ; if a cow, he will after death ride on a cow across the 
river Voitfiriinee ; if water, after death he will find refresh- 
ing water in his journey to Yumaluyfi, (the residence of 
Yumu, the regent of death;) if a house to bramhuns, he 
will obtain a palace in heaven ; if an umbrella to a bramhhn, 
he will not suffer, in another world, from the rays of the 
sun ; if shoes, in his way to heaven he will not suffer from 
the heat of the ground ; if perfumes to bran^hiins, he will 
never, after death, receive an offensive smell ; if medicine to 
the blind, he will be delivered from darkness hereafter ; if 
a, daughter to, a bramhiin, without a fee, he will gain as 
much as if he had given. the whole world. 


poor. Many of the Hindoo rajaa sougtht ont poor bramlihnS) and gave 
them grant! of land. A itory U related of Keerttae-chhndrti, raja of 
Bui’dwao, who once foand a poor l&therless boy, the son of a bramhtko, 
tending cattle ; he gave him a village, with at much land as he could run 
over without stopping; and disinheHted Uie shoddrh who had dared to 
employ the ion of a bramhhn in so mean an occupation. The same r^a 
ordered a man to be cut In pieces, for refhsiag to restore to a bramhba a 
grant of land which the former had bought in a lot offered for tale* 
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SEXrr. XVlIl.— >£ntertamw^ BranJuiM, 

As might be expected in e system formed by bnunhtins, 
honouring them with a feast is represented as an act of the 
highest merit. At the close of all religious ceremonies, 
bramhhns are entertained ) private individuals, during par- 
ticular holidays, make a feast for one or more bramh&ns ; 
a person on his birth-day, on the anniversary of the day in 
which he received the initiating incantation, or at the full 
moon, or at any feast, entertains bramh&ns. During the 
whole of the month VoishakhU, it is very meritorious to 
give feasts to bramh&ns. 


SECT. XIX.— Fariou* Works Merit. 

Ths Hindoo lawgivers have established several customs, 
which, if separated from idolatry, would be worthy of the 
highest commendation : they promise to tl^e obedient the 
greatest rewards in a future state. 

Among these we may. place hospitality to strangersr. 
The traveller, when he wishes to rest for the night, goes to 
a house, and says, ^ I am &tit’faee;' i. e. 1 am to be enter- 
tuned at your house. The master or mistress of the house, 
if of a hospitable disposition,, gives lum water to wash his 

f MlbHM says, * Ko gnot mut be disadMed in die evealag by s bouse* 
keeper: he U eent by the retutniag »uo, uid whether he cewe In fit 
setien or WMessonehly, he wait net «tloan in die beoie without enter* 
taiaaMMh Let net bianelf eat any deUeate Ibed, withont asking his 
guest to partake of Ui the iatii<kctien<rfaguMwiUaunradly bring die 
honnriuNper wedhh, mpuiatioB^ long lift, aad a placa in heaven.’ 
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feet) a seat, tobacco, water to drink, &c. After these re- 
freshments, they give him fire-wood, a new earthen pot to 
cook in*, rice, split peas, oil, spices, &c. The next morn- 
ing he departs, sometimes without saying any thing, and at 
other times he takes leave*. In the houses of the poor or 
the covetous, a stranger meets with worse entertainment. 
Not unfrequently the mistress of the house excuses herself 
to a person wishing to become a guest, and among other 
^things alleges, that there are none but women and children 
at home. It is not very uncommon for a traveller to go to 
several houses, and to be refused at all. This is partly 
owing to fear, that the stranger may plunder the house in 
the night. Where persons have porches at the outside of 
their houses, they have less fear, as the stranger is then 
kept at a distance. This hospitality to strangers is indeed 
sometimes abused by a thie^ who robs the house and de- 

* Almost every Hindoo is either constantly or occasionally his own 
•ook. 

* The Hindoos have no word thank yon* in their common lan- 
guage, and gratitude itself appears to constitute no part of their virtues. 
The greatest benefits conferred very rarely meet with even the least 
acknowledgment. I have known European physicians perform the most 
extraordinary cures on the bodies of the natives gratuitously, witliout a 
solitary instance occurring of a single individual returning to acknow- 
ledge the favour. Amongst the higher orders of Hindoos, however, the 
master of a house sometimes says to a guest on bis departure, ^ You will 
excuse all Inattention and the guest replies,* Oh! sir, you are of a distin- 
guished ! What shall 1 say In return for the manner in which 1 have 
been entertained ? Such food! such a bed! But this is like yourself. No 
one entertains a guest as you do. May Lhkshm^ (the goddess of riches) 
over dwell in your house.' 

1 suppose, that in all eastern countries it is a custom for guests to bo 
thus entertained at private bouses. The address of our Lord to his dis- 
ciples tetms to intimate that such vm Uie case among the Jews : * And 
into whatsoever city or town ye sludl enter, eiif|iiire who in it is wortliy ; 
and tiiere aldde tUl ye go thence. And whosoever shall not receive you, 
when ye depart out of that house, dec/ 

VOL. lU U 
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camps. Yet if a person refuse to entertain a stranger, the 
shastrh declares that all the sins of the guest become his, 
and his works of merit become the guest’s. The traveller 
sometimes murmurs on going away, exclaiming that the 
people of this village are so depraved, that they refuse a 
handful of rice to a traveller. If a family are unable 
through poverty to entertain a guest, the shastrS orders 
that they shall beg for his relief. The stranger after eating 
must take nothing uncooked from the house. 

A person of the name of Goluku-Chundr&.Rayti, of 
Serampore, formerly sirkar to the Danish East India Com- 
pany, has particularly distinguished himself in the present 
day, as the most eminent Hindoo in Bengal for liberality 
to strangers. Upon an average, two hundred travellers or 
mendicant^ were formerly fed daily at and from Ws house; 
and it is said that he expended in this manner fifty thou- 
sand roopees annually. 

Another work of charity Is the digging of pools by the 
side of public roads, to supply the thirsty traveller with 
water. The cutting of these ponds, and building flights of 
steps in order to descend into them, is in many cases very 
expensive ; four thousand roopees are frequently expended 
in one pond, including the expense attending the setting it 
apart to the use of the public ; at which time an assembly 
of bramhuns is collected, and certain formulas from the 
shastrhs read by a priest; among which, in the name of the 
oflGerer, he says, ^ I offer this pond of water to quench the 
thirst of mankind/ At the close of the ceremony, a feast is 
given to the assembled bramhhns, who are also dismissed 
with presents# It is unlawful for the owner ever afterwards 
to appropriate this pond to his own private use. If the water 
be very clear and sweet, the offerer is complimented as » 
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person with whose merits the gods are pleased. A person 
of Burdwan, of the name of Ramh-palu, is mentioned as 
having prepared as many as a hundred pools in different 
places, and given them for public use. Persons inhabiting 
villages where water was scarce, used to petition this pub- 
lic benefactor to cut a pool for them ; and, after obtaining 
leave of the raja, he bestowed upon them this necessary 
blessing^. 

The planting of trees to afford shade to travellers is 
another act of merit among the Hindoos, and, in a hot 
climate like this, deserves to be classed among actions that 
are commendable. Some trees also are considered as 
sacred, and the planting of them is therefore deemed a 
religious act. The trees thus planted ai^e generally the 
ushwut*hu% the viitu'*, vilwti*, hshoku*", vukoolu®, pllkk- 
shla% oodoombiir&‘, shingshupa^, tumalii', jSevn-pootreg"', 
&c. At the time of planting these trees, no religious cere-» 
mony takes place; but when they are dedicated to public or 
sacred uses, the ceremony called prutisht’ha is performed. 
The person who plants one tishwut’hli’', one nirnbu®, two 
chhmpukuP, three naguk^shwurh**, seven talu% and nine 
cocoa-nut trees, and devotes them with their fruit, shade, 
ic. to public uses, is promised heaven. 

About twenty years ago, a landowner of Patu-duhii, 
ibout fourteen miles from Calcutta, planted an orchard by a 

^ Catting wellit made a man famous in patriarchal times : a well, said 
0 be Jacob's well, existed in Samaria at the commencement of the 
Christian era. John iv. 0, 12. 

« Ficus religiosa. ^ Ficus Indica. * JSgle marmelos. ' Jonesia 
asoca. « Mimusops eleugi. ^ Ficus venosa. ^ Ficus glomerate. 
^ Dalbergia > Xanthochymus pictorins. Unascertained. 

* Ficus religiosa. « Melia aeadirachta. p Michelia champaca. 

* Mesoa ferea. ' Boraitiu flabelliformis. 

M 2 
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public road, placed a person to keep it, and dedicated it to 
the use of travellers of all descriptions ; who are permitted 
to enter it, and take as much hruit as they can eat on the 
spot. Krishnh'vusoo, of Calcutta, made a road* from 
Khthkh to the temple of Jhghnnat'hh, in Orissa, and 
planted a double row of fruit trees on the sides of this road 
for the use of pilgrims going to the temple. The pilgrims 
cook their fbod^ sleep under the shade of these trees, and 
eat the fruit which they yield. He also cut a large pool 
near the temple, to supply these pilgrims with water. Raja 
Sookhu-mQyh, of Calcutta, who died in the year 1811, left 
100,000 roopees to be appropriated to the repairs and im- 
provement of the road to the temple of Jhgunnat’hh, in 
Orissa, and to assist pilgrims going there in paying the tax 
to government. 

In some parts, in the sultry months Voishakhh and 
Jyoisht’hh, rich Hindoos, as an act of merit, erect sheds 
by the public roads, and supply travellers gratis with water 
and other refreshments. 

For the comfort of travellers, lodging-houses are erected 
by opulent Hindoos on the side of public roads, in some 
of which travellers are supplied with refreshments gratis. 


SECT. XX.-~J{eadtRg and hearir^ the Pooran^, 

At the close of most of the pooranhs, the writers affirm, 
that it is an act of the greatest merit, extinguishing all sin, 
for the people to read these works, or hear them read. 


• There ere very few food pablic roads in Bengal. 
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Those principally recited in Bengal^ as an act of merits are 
the Muhabhar&tti^ the ShTK*>bhag&vut&^ the Kalikiji poo* 
ran&, the OotklUd and KashS^ khUnd&s^ 

Sothe auspicious day, in the month Kartiku, Maghu, or 
Voishakhb, is chosen, on the day preceding which the 
bramhhns are entertained. A shed, covered with thatch 
and open on all sides, is prepared, sufficiently large, if the 
ceremony be on a grand scale, to accommodate four or five 
thousand people. At one end, a place rather elevated is 
prepared for the person who is to read^ and the ot'uer end, 
if there be a portico to the house, is enclosed by a curtain, 
from jvhence the women hear, and peep through the cre- 
vices. Mats are spread for the people to sit on, the bram- 
hllns in one place, and the kayhst'hhs in another", and the 
shdddrhs in another. On the appointed day all take their 
places : the people, on entering, make prostration to the 
shalgramh and to the bramhhns. The person at whose 
expense this is performed, after bathing, enters the assem- 
bly, acquaints the phndits with his design, and asks leave 
to choose those who are to read ; to each of whom he pre- 
sents a piece of clothe directing him what Jo do. The 
reader (Pat^hhku) sits on the elevated seat ; below him, on 
the right and left, sit the examiners, (Dharukbs;) and before 
him the Shdusyhs, who decide upon the exactness of the 
copy. Two persons (Shrotas) sit in front, and in the name 
of the householder hear it read. Before the recitation 
begins, a bramhun in his name presents a garland of 

* Tliett two lut works are parts of the Skhadh poorantL 

« WImb a kayhstlih has a poorani read at' his own house, before the 
recital eomaieDces the efficiatiag bvamhOa worships the hook, the author, 
aad the person whose actioM are celebrated in this work. Flowers^ 
rice, a bumt-offeriiig, dee. are presented to the hook, aad to the persons 
worshipped* 
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flowers^ and some white painty to the shalgramh; places 
very thick garlands on the neck, arms, and head of the 
reader, and anoints his breast and forehead with white 
paint ; and afterwards places garlands round the necks of 
the bramhuns and some of the sh55drhs. The Pat’hhkii 
then (about nine or ten o’clock in the forenoon) begins to 
read one of these pooraniis aloud. The fir^t day they sit 
about an hour ; but on the succeeding days they begin at 
seven and continue till twelve ; and in the afternoon meet 
again^ when the meaning of what was read in the forenoon 
in Shngskritu is to be given in Bengalee, by the Kht’hixkliy 
or speaker ; who takes the seat of the Pat’htika, plying the 
shalgramu upon a stand before him. At times the passions 
of the multitude are greatly moved ; when some one per* 
haps presents the reader with apiece of money. The whole 
is closed at dusk, when the people retire, and converse upon 
what they have heard. This method is pursued from day 
to day till the book is finished. The recitation of the 
Muhabharuth occupies four months, of the Shr€€*bhagh- 
v&tik about one. 

Some persons entertain the guests on the last day in- 
stead of the first, dismissing the bramhiins with presents. 
It is s£ud, that not less than 100,000 roopees have been 
sometimes expended by rich men at such recitals. The 
person who causes these books to be read, is promised 
great future rewards. 


SECT. XXI . — Sacred RehearMk, 

Thb Hindoos^ as an act of merit, employ persons to sing 
those parts of their shastru^ which contain the history of 


Fnuii gd, sing. 
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their gods. These songs have been composed in the Ben- 
galee from the following, among other shastrhs : the Chun- 
d€5, Bamay&nli, the Miihabharhth, the ShrSS-bhaghvhtti, 
the Glinga-vakyli-vlilee, the Kalikh, Pudmti, and Shivh 
pooranhs, and the KasheS-khundu. The names of the 
songs are : Kalee-kSertunh, Onubda-mungulh, Krishnli- 
mungfilu, Gunga-bhuktee-thrtinginee, Kuvee-k&nkiinli, 
Miinusa-mungttlti, Hhree-shngkeSrtunu, PcSr^r-ganh, 
Dhup^r-ganh. 

As a specimen of the manner in which this singing is 
conducted, I insert an account of the performance called 
Khvee-kunkunu. — Sometimes a rich man bears the ex- 
pense, and at others half a dozen persons join in it. If the 
former, he has the rehearsal in his own yard ; and V several 
unite, it is done in some suitable place in the village, after 
the p'&ce has been swept, and an awning put over it. Eight 
or ten singers of any cast, attended by four or five musi- 
cians, are employed. Upon the ancles of all the singers 
are loose brass rings, which- make a jingling noise : in the 
left hartd is held a brush made from the tail of the cow of 
Tartary; and in the right, round fiat pieces of jonctal, which 
by being shook, make a jingling noise. The drum conti- 
nues to beat till all the people have taken their places; 
after which the chief singer steps forth, and after a short 
preface begins to sing, moving his feet, waving his hands, 
and now and then dancing. The softer music also plays at 
intervals, and the other singers take parts, waving the cOw- 
tails, and dancing with a slow motiotk When the passions 
of the hearers are affected, some throw small pieces of 
money sd the feet of the principal singer. The perform- 
ance continues during the day for nearly six-hours, and is 
renewed again at night. 
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These rehearsals are in some instances continued a 
month: each day a new song is chosen. The inferior 
singers receive about eight-pence a day each ; and for this 
trifle sing till they are black in the face, and become quite 
hoarse. The performance being out of doors, is very un- 
favourable to vocal efforts, and the exertions of the singers 
are in consequence very painful. The gifts to those singers 
who excel, often increase the allowance considerably; and 
at the time of their dismission, the performers have gar- 
ments, &c. presented to them. A feast to the bramhbns 
concludes the rehearsal. Sometimes women are employed, 
though not frequently. 

The hearing of these songs, however filthy some of them 
may be, is considered as an act of religious merit. 


SECT. XXU.-— Hanging Lamps m the Air. 

In the month KartikU, the Hindoos suspend lamps in 
the air on bamboos, in honour of the gods, and in obedi- 
ence to the shastriis. I cannot learn any other origin of 
this custom than this, that as the offerings of lamps to par- 
ticular gods is considered as an act of merit, so this offering 
to all the gods, during the auspicious month Kartikb, is 
supposed to procure many benefits to the giver. 


SECT. XXIII.*— Jllfetkodq^prece?ttu^ Family M^orhmes, 

If a Hindoo die on an unlucky day, the shastrtis declare 
that hot only the whole race of such a person, but the very 
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trees of his garden^ will perish* To prevent these direful 
effects^ a ceremony called Pooshk&ra-shantee is performed 
in the nighty by the river side, or in some plain ; where 
two bramhuns sit on an altar, and worship the nine planets, 
also Yumii,Chitr&-gooptu, Pooshkurh-pooroosh&y, and the 
shalgramh; and afterwards ofier a sacrifice. One of the 
bramhuns then makes the images of Yumh and Pooshkhru- 
poorooshu ; one with cow-dung, and the other wi^h paste 
made of rice. To these images he imparts souls ; worships 
the knife, slays a fish, and offi rs it in two parts, with some 
blood, to the cow-dung and paste images. The person 
who performs this ceremony then dismiswses the two bram- 
hfins with fees, and avoids seeing their faces any more on 
that night. 


SECT. XXIV . — Ceremony for removing the Evils following 
bad Omens. 

If a thunder-bolt fall on a house ; if a vulture, or har- 
gilla, (the gigantic crane,) alight on it 5 or if shackals or 
owls lodge in it ; or if a shackal howl in the yard in the 
day time, some evil will befall the persons living in this 
house. To prevent this, the ceremony called Cdbhootii- 
shantee is performed; which comprises the worship of 
Br&mha and other gods, the burnt-sacrifice, repeating the 
name of a certain deity, &c. 

f Ytimti is the judge of the dead; Chitrh-goopth is his recorder; and 
Pooshkhrh-pooroothtt, a kind of inferior deity, who resides with Ytirnh. 
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SECT. XXV. -^Ceremonies performed wtule Htting on a dead 

Body, 


In the fonner edition of this work, 1 inserted a pretty 
long account of a number of strange ceremonies, principally 
drawn from the thntrus, and known under the name of 
Sadhunii. One of these rites is performed while sitting on 
a dead body; and the whole are practised under the super- 
stitious notion that the worshipper will obtain an inter- 
view with his guardian deity, and be impowered to work 
miracles. 

The late Ramh-KrlshnSi, raja of Natorh, employed the 
greater part of his time in repeating the name of his guar- 
dian deity, and in other gloomy and intoxicating rites. 
The princess who had adopted him, and who had become 
his spiritual guide, was offended on perceiving his turn of 
mind. A little before his death, he performed the Shuvh- 
sadhhnu, and his house steward, a bramhun, provided for 
him a dead body and other necessary articles ; and it is 
affirmed, that while the raja was sitting on the dead body, 
(which was placed in the temple of KalSe, built by the raja 
at Natoru*,) he was thrown from it to the river Narudh, a^ 
distance of about half a mile. After a long search, the raja 
was found on this spot in a state of insensibility, and in a 
few days after he died. 1 give this story as it was related 
to me by two or three bramhiins. That the raja performed 
the Shuvu-sadhauu is very probable. 


• Ttie raja is said to have eodowed tliii temple with laadi, dec. of tbf 
annual value of 100,000 roopoes. 
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SECT# XXVL— 0>rem(miej for remoxmgj sitbdmng^ or 
destroying Enemies. 

Thb ttintrli shastrus, and even the v^dhs^ have laid down 
the forms of an act of worship to remove an enemy to a 
distance, to bring. him into subjection, or to destroy him# 
This worship is addressed to the yogin€€s, or other inferior 
deities, before a female image made of cow-dung, or a pan 
of wal^'r, on a Tuesday or Saturday, at the darkest hour of 
the night. Many incantations are repeated, and some 
blocfly sacrifices offered. The worshipper expects, that^by 
the power of these incantations his enemy will be seized 
with some dreadful disease, and null thus perish by the 
unseen hand of the yogineSs. If a person hear that his 
enemy is performing these ceremonies for his destruction^ 
he pays another person to perform similar rites, to prevent 
any evil arising to him. 

The Hindoos have also a great variety of incantations, 
which are supposed to possess the same power as charms 
in Europe*. For destroying the cattle or goods of an 
enemy, incantations are used ; as well as to hinder cows 
from calving, milk from yielding butter, &c. Another in- 
cantation is used to extract fish bones from the throat. 
They have incantations also for almost every disease ; as, 
tht head-achc, tooth-ache, fever, dysentery, leprosy, mad* 
ness, burns, scalds, eruptions on the skin, &c. In the 
tooth-Hche they are taught to imagine, that by the power 
of the incantation a small grub is extracted from the tooth# 


• Some incantations must be read every day, others preserve their 
power three, and some cif;ltt days; hut no incantation wUl keep gttsd 
longer than eight days without being read afresh. 

N 2 
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An ineantation is repeated to make a tree grow in the belly 
of an enemy^ as well as to obtain preservation froih snakes, 
tygers, witches, ghosts, and all other destructive things j 
and to drive away serpents, or wild beasts. If any one has 
been robbed, he prevails upon a person to read an incanta- 
tion to discover the thief. If any one, who has power to 
injure another, be offended, the Hindoos read an incantation 
to appease him. If a person has a trial depending in a 
court of justice, be reads an incantation while putting on 
his turban, that he may gain his cause. The cast of Hin- 
doos who keep snakes for a show, repeat incantations that 
they may handle these snakes without harm. Other incan- 
tations are mentioned, by which a person Is able to conceal 
himself, when in the act of doing any thing requiring 
secrecy. 


SECT. XXVII . — Impure Orgiee^ mth Fle$hy sphituoui 
Liquors, (Poonwbhish^ki.) 

Some of the worshippers of the female deities assume 
the profession of brumhuchareSs ; dmong whom the cere- 
mony called podrnabhish^ku is known, and which is per- 
formed in the night, in a secret manner, at the house of the 
person who understands the formulas. He who wishes to 
be initiated into these rites, raises an altar of earth in the 
house appointed, and scatters some peas on it, which sprout 
out by the time the altar is used. On the day preceding 
the rites, he performs the vridahee-shraddhu in the name 
of his deceased ancestors j and during the whole of the fol- 
lowing night, repeats the name of the goddc ;s to be wor- 
shipped, rehearses her praise, eats flesh, drinks spirits, &c. 
On the following day, he takes to the house appointed some 
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fle^h, (of any animal,) spirituous, liquors, rice, fish, and 
many other offerings j with .nine females of different casts, 
{6ne of which , must be a bramhiin’s daughter,) and nine 
men, (brumh&charSSs;) with one female for the priest, and 
another for himself. The priest next takes nine pans of 
water, and places on them branches of different trees, and 
sets up some plantain trunks around them ; after which the 
person to be initiated presents a garment to the priest, and 
intreats him to anoint him. The priest then offers to the 
goddess, an intoxicating beverage made with the leaves of 
hem|>; of which all present, both women and men, partake. 
He next rubs on the foreheads of the persons present some 
red lead, and worships the goddess, the guardian deity of 
the person to be initiated, making the latter repeat it ; and 
worships the men and women who are present, presenting 
to each a piece of cloth and other offerings. Next the 
priest gives to the women spirituous liquors, in cups made 
of the cocoa nut, or of human skulls. What they leave is 
taken out of the cups, mixed together, and given to the 
men. The women then arise one by one, and, dipping the 
branches into the pans of water, sprinkle the person to be 
initiated, repeating incantations. This action is repeated 
by the priest, who changes the name of the disciple, and 
gives him one expressive of the state into which he is en- 
tering, as, Anundu-nat’hii, i. e. the lord of joy. If after 
this the disciple should become a religious mendicant, he 
is called a Vy&ktavu-dh66tu : if he continue in a secular 
state, he is called a Gooptavu-dh5otu •*. All the persons 
present continue repeating the names of their guardian 

^ The first of these two names implies, that the person makes no secret 
of his being in the order into which be is initiated. He therefore becomes 
a religions mendicant, and publicly drinks spirits and smokes intoxi* 
eating herbs. The latter, after initiation, continues in a secular state, 
and drinks spirituous liquors in secret. 
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dditiefli> and at intervals partake of the offerings^ without 
considering the distinctions of cast, or the unlawfulness of 
the food. After mhinight, acts of obscenity kre perpetrated 
so abominable, that the bramhtin who gave me this account 
could only repeat them in part ^ After this, the priest 
warships one or more females, the daughters of bramhanS, 
and sacrifices a goat to BhugavutfiS. The initiated then 
offers a present of money to the priest, and to the females 
and males present. The remainder of the night is spent 
in eating, drinking spirits, and repeating the names of diffe* 
rent deities. These abominable ceremonies are enjoined in 
most of the thntru sheistrus. The bramhun who gave me 
this account had procured it from a bramhacharg€, by pre- 
tending that he wished to perform these rites. 

In the year 1809, Trikona-goswam65, a vyaktava-dh66tu, 
died at KalgS-ghatu, in the following manner Three days 
before his death he dug a grave near his hut, in a place 
surrounded by three vilwu trees, which he himself had 
planted. In the evening he placed a lamp in the grave, in 
which he made an ofiFering of flesh, greens, rice, &c. to the 
shackals, repeating it the next evening. The following day 
he obtained from a rich native ten roopees worth of spiri- 
tuous liquors, and invited a number of mendicants, who sat 
drinking with him till twelve at noon, when he asked 
among the spectators at what hour it would be full moon ; 
being informed, he 'went and sat in his grave, and conti- 
nued drinking liquors. Just before the time for the full 
moon, be turned his head towards the temple of KalS6, and 
informed the spectators that he had come to Kal€€-ghatti 

* inoatt'iiatlia, the second Sthtgskii^ phndit in the college, informed a 
friend of tttloe, that he once watched one of these groups mobeernd, 
when spirits were poured on the head of aiihked woman, while another 
drank them as they ran frm her body. 
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with the hope of seeing the goddess, not the image in the 
temple. He had frequently been urged by different per- 
soniS to visit the temple; but though he had not assigned a 
reason fox his omission, he now asked, what he was to go 
and see there a temple ? He could see that where he was. 
A piece of stone made into a face, or the silver hands ? He 
could see stones and silver any where else. He wished to 
see the goddess herself; but he had not, in this body, 
obtained the sight. However, he had still a mouth and a 
tongue, and he would again call upon her. He then called 
out aloud twice, ^ KalSe ! KalSe !* and almost immediately 
died ; — ^probably from excessive intoxication. The specta- 
tors, though Hindoos, (\yho in general despise a drunkard,) 
considered this man as a great saint, who had foreseen his 
own death when in health ; he had not less than four hun- 
dred disciples. 

The persons who have gone through the ceremony of 
PdOrnabhish^ku conceal this fact as much as possible, as 
the drinking of spirits is disgraceful. They renounce all 
the ceremonies of the other Hindoos, as far as they can do 
it without incurring disgrace and loss of cast. 

Two bramhuns, who sat with me when I was finishing 
this account, assured me, that the drinking of spirits was 
now so common, that out of sixteen Hindoos, two drank 
spirits in secret, and about one in sixteen in public**. 
Several of the Hindoo rajas, who had received the initiat- 
ing incantations of the female deities, are said to have given 
themselves up to the greatest excesses in drinking spirits. 

^ They offer, or pretend to offer, these spirits to the idols, and then 
the drinking, or drinking to excess, is no crime in the opinion of these 
brhmhhchar^* Amongst the regular Hindoos, the eating of flesh is a 
crime, but eatisg flesh thht has been offered to an image is an innocent 
action. 
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SECT. XXVIII. — Burning of Wi^ws aUve. 

The following and other passages from the Hindoo 
shastrii > have no doubt given rise to this singularly shock- 
ing practice. 

‘O Fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with 
clarified butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of 
tears, enter thee, the parent of water, that they may not be 
separated from their husbands, but may be in union with 
excellent husbands, be sinless, and jewels among women/ 

^ There are 35,000,000 hairs on the human body. The 
woman who ascends the pile with her husband, will remain 

80 many years in heaven. As the snake-catcher draws 

the serpent from its hole, so she, rescuing her husband, 

(from hell,) rejoices with him, ^The woman who expires 

on the funeral pile with her husband purifies the family of 

her mother, her father, and her husband. If the husband 

be a bramhunicide, an ungrateful person, or a murderer of 
his friend, the wife by burning with him purges away his 
sins. ^There is no virtue greater than a virtuous ® wo- 

man's burning herself with her husband.— No other effec- 
tual duty is known for virtuous women, at any time after 
the death of their lords, except casting themselves into the 
same fire.— —As long as a woman, in her successive trans- 

• The terms Sadhw^ and Stkt^, here rendered yirtaous, are thus ex* 
plained by Ilar££th: — * commiserating with her husband in trouble, rejoie* 
ing in his joys, neglecting herself when he is gone fVom home, and dying 
at his death,’ In the Mhtshyh pooranh it is said, <By the favour of a 
chaste woman (SadhwSS) the universe is preserved, on which account she 
is to hC regarded by kings and people as a goddess.* 
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migrations^ shall decline burning herself, like a f!aith/ul 
wife, on the sanie fire with her deceased lord, so long shidl 
she not be exempted from springing again to life in the 
body of some female animal.* l/ngira, 

^ If a woman wlm had despised her husband, and had 
done what was contrary to his mind, should (even) from 
mercenary motives, as fear, or a suspension of the reasoning 
powers, die with her husband, she shall be purged from all 
(crimes.) ’ — Muhabharutii. 

^Though he have sunk to a region of torment, be restrain- 
ed in dreadful bonds, have reached the place of anguish, be 
.seized by the imps of Yumu, be exhausted of strength, 
and afflicted and tortured for his crimes ; still, as a serpent- 
catcher^ unerringly drags a serpent from his hole, so does 
she draw her husband from hell, and ascend with him to 
heaven by the power of devotion- — If the wife be within 
one day^s journey of the place where the husband died, and 
signify her wish to burn with him, the burning of his 
corpse shall be delayed till her arrival- — If the husband 
die on the third day of the wife’s menstrual discharge, and 
she desire to burn with him, the burning of his corpse shall 
be delayed one day to accommodate her.’ Vyasu. 

^ If the husband be out of the country when he dies, let 
the virtuous wife take his slippers, (or any thing else which 
belongs to his dress,) and binding them (or it) on her 
breast, after purification, enter a separate fire.’ Brmihu 
pooranu, 

^ A bramh&nee cannot bum herself on a separate pile.* 
But this is an eminent virtue in another 
woman/ Ooshuna, 

a 
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^ A woman with a young child, pregnant, doubtful whe«. 
ther she is pregnant or not, or menstruous, cannot ascend 
the pile/ Frihun-nariideeyu pooranu . — ^The Vishnoo poo- 
ranh adds, ^ or lately brought to bed, (within 20 or 30 days,) 
cannot,' &c. 

I do not find, that h is common for women to reveal 
their intention of being^ burnt with their husbands while 
both parties are in health. A few, however, avow this in 
confidence to their husbands, and there may be circum- 
stances in the family which may lead to the expectation of 
such an event. In some families, for several generations, 
the widow invariably perishes at the death of her husband ; 
and thus established custom exacts this self-immolation 
from every woman, who has been so unhappy as to have 
become united to such a family. How shocking to the 
female herself, had she Christian feelings, to know that 
such a death awaits her ! How shocking to the son, had he 
the feelings of a man, to know that he is doomed to perpe- 
trate so horrible a matricide ! 

When the husband is directed by the physician to be 
carried to the river side, there being then no hopes of his 
recovery, the wife declares her resolution to be burnt with 
him ^ In this case, she is treated with great respect by 
her neighbours, who bring her delicate food, &c. and when 
the husbantLis dead, she again declares her resolution to be 
burnt with his body. Having broken a small branch from 
the mango tree, she takes it with her, and proceeds to the 

^ Dying in tbe sight of the Ganges is not considered as absolutely , 
necessary, however, if a woman perish with the dead body} and sometimes 
a wife forbids the removal of her sick hnsband, assuring her friends, that 
she means to be burnt, and thus make the salvaUoa of /ter husband cer^ 
tain without the help of Ghnga. 
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body, where she sits down. The barber then paints the 
cj doa of her feet red } after which she bathes, and puts on 
new clothes. During these preparations, the drum beats 
^ certain sound, ..by which it is known, that a widow is 
about to be burnt with the corpse of her husband. On 
licaring this all the village assembles. The son, or if there 
be no son, a relation, or the head man of the village, pro- 
vides the articles necessary for the ceremony. A hole is 
first dug in the ground, round which stakes are driven into 
the earth, and thick green stakes laid across to form a kind 
of bed ; and upon these are laid, in abundance, dry faggots, 
hemp, clarified butter, pitch, &c. Tlie officiating bramhiin 
now causes the widow to repeat the formulas, in which she 
prays, that ‘ as long as fourteen Indr&s reign, or as many 
years as there are hairs on her head, she may abide in hea- 
ven with her husband ; that the heavenly dancers during 
this time may wait on her and her husband; and that by 
this act of merit all the ancestors of her father, mother, and 
husband, may ascend to lieaven.’ She now presents her 
ornaments to her friends, ties some red cotton on both 
w'rists, puts two new combs in -her hair, paints her forehead, 
and takes into the end of the cloth that she wears some 
parched rice and kources. While this is going forward, 
the dead body is anointed with clarified butter and bathed, 
prayers are repeated over it, and it is dressed iu new clothes. 
The son next takes a handful of boiled rice, prepared for 
the purpose, and, repeating an incantation, offers it in the 
name of his deceased father. Ropes and another piece of 
cloth are spread upon the wood, and the dead body is then 
laid upon the pile. The widow next walks round the 
funeral pile seven times, strewing parched rice and kourees 
as she goes, which some of the spectators endeavour to 
catch, under the idea that they will cure diseases*. The 

f Mothers hang the kourees round the necks of sick children. 
o 2 
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widow now ascends the fatal pile, or rather throws herself 
down upon it by the side of the dead body. A few female 
ornaments having been laid over her, the ropes are drawn 
over the bodies which are tied together, and faggots placed 
upon them. The son then, averting his head, puts fire to 
the. face of his father, and at the same moment several per- 
sons light the pile at different sides, when women, relations, 
&e. set up a cry : more faggots are now thrown upon the 
pile with haste, and two bamboo levers are brought over 
the whole, to hold down the bodies and the pile Several 
persons are employed in holding down these levers, and 
others in throwing water upon them, that they may not be 
scorched. While the fire is burning, more clarified butter, 
pitch, and faggots, are thrown into it, till the bodies are 
consumed. It may take about two hours before the whole 
is burnt, but I conceive the woman must be dead in a few 
minutes after the fire has been kindled. At the close, each 
of the persons who have been employed, takes up a burning 
stick and throws it on the remaining fire. The bones, &c. 
that may be left, are cast into the Ganges. The place 
where the bodies have been burnt is plentifully washed 
with watery after which the son of the deceased makes two 
balls of boiled rice, and, with an incantation, offers them in 
the name of his father and mother, and lays them on the 
spot where they were burnt. The persons who have been 
engaged in burning the bodies now bathe; and each one, 
taking up water in his hands three times, and repeating 
incantations, pours out drink-offerings to the deceased. 
The son binds upon his loins, in coming up out of the 

A person sometimes takes one of these bamboos, after the bodies are 
burnt, and, ipaking a bow and arrow with it, repeats incantations over it. 
He then makes an image of some enemy with clay, and lets fty the arrow 
into this image. Th« person whose image is thus pierced is said to be 
iimnediately selaed with a pain in his breast. 
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water, a shred of new cloth; which he wears, if a bramhun, 
ten days. Aftei^this the family return home, or remain till 
evening ; or, if the burning has taken place in the evening, 
till the next morning. Before entering the house, they 
touch a piece of hot iron, and also fire. This is done as a 
charm against evil spirits. 

Soon after my arrival in Bengal, I was an eye-witness to 
two instances of the burning of widows to death : — on the 
latter occasion two women were burnt together ; one of 
them appeared to possess great resolution, but the other 
was almost dead with feat. In the year 1812, 1 saw another 
widow burnt to death at Soonduru-pooru, a distance of 
about three miles from Serampore ; and in the month of 
November, 1812, the wife of Ramh-nidhee, u banker, of 
Serampore, was burnt alive with the dead body of her 
husband, not half a mile from the Mission-house. These 
facts respecting the murder of the helpless widow as a 
religious ceremony are indeed so notorious, that the most 
careless traveller may convince himself, if be take the least 
notice of what is doing on the bunks of the river. The 
natives do not attempt to hide these murders, but rather 
glory in them as proofs of the divine nature of their reli- 
gion. The facts hereafter inserted have been voluntarily 
given to me by respectable natives, most of whom were 
eye-witnesses of what they here testify. 

Several years ago, Ram-Natliu, the second S&ngskritli 
pundit in the college of Fort-William, saw thirteen women 
burn themselves with one Mooktiia-ramu, of Oohi, near 
Shantee-pooru. After the pile, which was very large, had 
been set on fire, a quantity of pitch being previously thrown 
into it to make it burn the fiercer, another of this man’s 
wives came, and insisted on burning : while she was repeat- 
ing the formulas, however, her resolution failed;^ and she 
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wished to escape; but her son, perceiving this, pushed her 
into the fire, which had been kindled on the sloping bank 
of the river, and the poor woman, to save iierself, caught 
hold of another woman, a wife also of the deceased, and 
pulled her into the fire, where they both perished. 

About the year 1/89, tJbhiiyu-churunu, a bramhun, saw 
four women burnt with Ramh-kanth, a kool€enh bramhun, 
at Vash-dlirconee, near KalSe-ghatu. Three of these wo- 
men were already surrounded by the flames when the fourth 
arrived. She insisted on being burnt with them : accord- 
ingly, after going rapidly through the preparatory cere- 
monies, (the bramhuns in the mean time bringing a larg^ 
quantity of combustible materials,) some fresh wood was 
laid near the fire already kindled, upon which this infatuat- 
ed female threw herself. In a moment faggots, oil, pitch, 
&c. were thrown upon her, and, anfidst the shouts of the 
mob, she expired. 

Ramh-Huree, a bramhun, had three wives living at 
Khuruduh, near Calcutta, at the time of his death, about 
the year 1802. One of them was deranged; with another 
he had never cohabited, and by the other he had one son. 
The latter had agreed with her husband, that, whenever he 
should die, she would burh with him ; and he promised her, 
that if he died at Patna, where his employer lived, the body 
should be sent down to KharJid&h. This woman touched 
her husband’s body at the time of this agreement, as a 
solemn ratification^ of what she said*. After some time 

‘ The Hindw nho make oaUi while toachiag one of the thastrtts, or 
the flislgrarah, or a cow, or fire, or tiic toull^»ee, or a roodrakshh string of 
beads, 0r Hce. When made before a bramhhn, or in a temple, or by lay- 
ing the hand on the head of a son, an oath is rati6ed. 

i The Hindoos relate a tmtnher of stories respeGtlag women who pro- 
mised their husbands to bum with them, hot afterwards shrank from the 
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this man died at Patna, and a friend fastened the body in a 
box, and sent it down on a boat. As soon as it arrived at 
Khtkriidiih, th^ news was sent to his relations. The wife 
who had made the agreement failed in her resolution, and 
sat in the house weeping. Her son, who was grown to 
manhood, ordered her repeatedly, in the most brutal man- 
ner, to proceed to the funeral pile ; and reminded her, that 
it was through her that his father’s body had been brought 
so far : but she refused, and still remained weeping. 
While this was going forward, the deranged wife, hearing 
that her husband was dead, and that his body had arrived 
at the landing-place, instantly declared that she would burn 
with him. The people endeavoured to terrify her, and 
divert her from her purpose ; but she persisted in affirming 
that she would positively burn. She came to the house, 
and poured the most bitter reproaches on the wife who was 
unwilling to die. This poor deranged wretch had a chain 
on her leg : a spectator proposed to take it off, and lead her 
to the funeral pile ; and the third wife arriving, she was led 


task. A story of this kind is related of a man named Gopaiti- bharti, mtIio 
pretended to die, in order ^o try the faithfulness of his wife. As soon as 
she thought he was really dead, she declared she would not die on his 
fhneral pile ; when the (supposed) dead man arose, and upbraided her for 
her insincerity. Another story is i*elated of Shhmbhoo-ramh, of Arachya, 
in Burdwao, who had three wives, but was most attached to the youngest. 
Tills woman had promised her husband to burn wltli him after his death, 
and he had in consequence behaved with the greatest coolness towards liU 
other wives, and had heaped all his wealth on this favourite. A person 
suggested doubts respecting the sincerity of this woman’s declaration. 
To try her, on a certain occasion, when absent from home, her husband 
lent a relation to say he was dead, and to urge her to go to the spot to be 
burnt with him. As soon as she heard the tidings, instead of proce«;du]g 
to the spot where the body was supposed to be waiting, she locked up all 
the jewels, her husband had given her, and set her husband’s rela- 
tions at defiance, tn a few hours the (dead) hushmid arrived, degraded 
this wife, and for the future became more attached to the other two* 
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with this deranged woman to the body : the wood and 
other articles for the funeral pile were prepared, and a large 
crowd had assembled by the river side. As soon as the 
deranged wife saw the dead body, which was very much 
disfigured, and exceedingly oflFensive, she declared it was 
not her husband ; that in fact they were going to burn her 
with a dead cow. She poured curses on them all, and pro- 
tested she would not bum with a dead cow^. The other 
female, who had never touched her husband, except at the 
marriage ceremony, was then bound to this putrid carcase, 
and devoured by the flames. 

About the year 1796, the following most shocking and 
atrocious murder, under the name of suhu-miirunu', was 
perpetrated at Mujil-poorh, about a day’s journey south 
from Calcutta. Bancha-ramu, a bramh&n of the above 
place, dying, his wife at a late hour went to be burnt with 
the body : all the previous ceremonies were performed ; she 
was fastened on the pile, and the fire was kindled ; but th( 
night was dark and rainy. When the fire began to scorcl 
this poor woman, she contrived to disentangle herself fron 
the dead body, and creeping from under the pile, hid hersel 
among some brush-wood. In a little time it was discover 
ed that there was only one body on the pile. The relation 
immediately took the alarm, and searched for the poo 
wretch ; the son soon dragged her forth, and insisted tha 
she should throw herself on the pile again, or drown c 
hang herself. She pleaded for her life at the hands of ht 
own son, and declared that she could not embrace so horri 

In Ute month of Jannary, 1613, a poor deranged woman was bur 
alive wifli the corpse of her hnsbaad, Rhghoo-aafhh, a bramlihfi, 
BiS^hra-poorh, In the eiUahof KrislmiMittghrh* 

> Shhtt,withi ndlHIna, death. 
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a death-»but she pleaded in vsdn>: the son urged> that he 
should lose his cast^ and that therefore he would die, or she 
should. Unable to persuade her to hang or drown herself, 
the son and the others present then tied her hands and feet, 
and threw her on the funeral pile, where she quickly 
perished. 

Gopeg-nat’hti, a bramhhn employed in the Serampore 
printing-office, was informed by his nephew, that in the 
year 17^9, he saw thirty-seven females burnt alive with the 
remains of Cnlkntii-ramii, a branihiin of Bagna-para, near 
NudSeya, This kool€enu bramhun had more than a hun- 
dred wives. At the first kindling of the fire, only three of 
them were present ; but the fire was kept burning three days ! 
When one or more arrived, the ceremonies were performed, 
and they threw thenuelves on the blazing fire ! On the first 
day, three were burnt ; on the second fifteen ; and on the 
third nineteen ! Amonj; these, some were forty years old, 
and others as young as sixteen. The three first had lived 
with this bramh&n; the others had seldom seen him. 
From one family he had mairied four sisters ; two of these 
were among the slaughtered victims. 

In the year 1812, a kool€en6 bramhun, who had married 
twenty-five women, died at Choona-khalee. Thirteen died 
during his life-time ; the remaining twelve perished with 
him on the funeral pile, leaving thirty children to deplore 
the fatal effects of this horrid system. 

Some years ago, a kooleenii bramhun, of considerable 
property, died at Sookhuchliru, three miles east of Seram- 
pore.' He had married more than forty women, eighteen of 
whom perished on the funeral pile. On this occasion a 
fire extending ten or twelve yards in length was prepared, 

p 
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into which they threw themselves^ leaving more than forty 
children. 

About the year 1802, the wife of a man of property of 
the writer cast was burnt at KashfiS-pooru, in the suburbs 
of Calcutta. The bramhun who witnessed this scene in- 
formed me, that when he went to the spot, he saw a vast 
crowd of people assembled ; and amongst the rest the above 
female, a girl about fourteen years old, and another female, 
of a different cast, who had cohabited with the deceased. 
The girl addressed herself to the mistress of her husband, 
and asked her what she did there : it was true, her husband 
had never loved her, nor had he for one day since their 
marriage lived with her; yet she was now resolved to enjoy 
his company after death. She added, (continuing her ad- 
dress to the mistress of her husband,) ^ If, however, you 
will accompany him, come, let us burn together; if not, 
arise and depart.’ She then asked the woman what her 
husband had bequeathed to her, and was answered that he 
had given her twenty-five roopees, and some clothes. To 
this the wife of the deceased added twenty-five more. 
After this conversation, the bramh&ns hastened the cere- 
monies ; her friends entreated her to eat some sweetmeats, 
but she declined it, and declared that she would eat nothing 
but that which she came to eat, (fire.) At this time the 
clouds gathered thick, and there was- the appearance of 
heavy rain : some persons prged delay till the rain was 
over ; but she requested them to hasten the business, for 
she was ready. A bramhun now arrived, and entreated the 
favour of this woman to forgive a debt due to her husband, 
for which his brother was in confinement. She forgave it, 
leaving a w ritten order behind her, to which she afiixed her 
mark* After the ceremonies by the side of the river, and 
near tlic pile, were concluded, she laid herself down On the 
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pile, placing one arm under th^ head of the deceased, and 
the other over his breast, anfd they were thus tied together- 
At the time of lighting the pile, the rain fell in torrents, 
and the fire was so partially lighted, that during half an 
hour it only singed her clothes and her hair. This devoted 
female, howfever, remained in the same posture on the pile 
till the rain ceased, when, in a few seconds, the fire devour- 
ed her. It was reported tlTat she had cohabited with others, 
but she denied it before she ascended tlie pile. 

An English clergyman, now deceased, once related to me 
two scenes to which he had been an eye-witness : — one was 
that of a young woman, who appeared to possess the most 
perfect serenity of mihd during every part of the prepara- 
tory ceremonies : calm and placid, she acted as though un- 
conscious of the least danger ; she smiled at some, gave 
presents to others, and waited round the funeral pile, and 
laid herself down by the dead body, with as much compo- 
sure as though she had been about to take rest at night. 
The other scene was very different ; the woman, middle 
aged and corpulent, appeared to go through the business 
with extreme reluctance and agitation ; the bramh&ns 
watched her, followed her closely, held her up, and led her 
round the funeral pile, and seemed to feel uneasy till they 
had tied her fast to the dead body, and had brought the 
faggots and bamboo levers over her. This clergyman added, 
that he saw one of this woman's arms move, as in convul- 
sive motions, for some time after the pile was lighted. 
The Hindoos say, that it is a proof the woman was a great 
sinner, if any part of her body is seen to move after tlie pile 
has been lighted ; and, on the contrary, if she is not seen 
to move, they exclaim, ^ Ah ! what a [lerfect creature she 
was ! What a blessed s&hu-mliruuii was her’s !' A re- 
s]>ectablc native once told me, that he had heard of a 

p 2 
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woman's shrieking dreadfully after ahe was laid on the pile, 
which, however, did not save her life 

Instances of children of eight or ten years of age thus 
devoting themselves are not uncommon. About the year 
1804, a child eight years old was burnt with the dead body 
of Haree^nat’hu, a bramhlin of EIo, near Calcutta. At the 
time the news arrived of the death of this child’s husband, 
she was playing with other children at a neighbour’s house. 
Having just before been severely chastised by her aunt, 
and having formerly suffered much from her, she resolved 
to bum with the dead body, in order to avoid similar treat- 
ment in future ; nor could her relations induce her to alter 
her resolution. She said she would enter the fire, but 
would not go back to her aunt. As soon as she was laid 
on the pile, she appeared to die, (no doubt from fear,) 
even before the fire touched her. The Hindoos say, it is 
often the case, that the female who is really SadhwSe, is 
united to her husband immediately on hearing the news of 
his death, without the delay of the fire. — ^Another instance 
of the same kind occurred in the year 1802, at Vurisha, 
near Calcutta ; a child, eight years old, was burnt with her 
husband. Before she went to the funeral pile, she was 
compelled to put her hand upon some burning co^s, and 
hold it there for some time, to convince her friends that 
she should not shrink at the sight of the fire. — ^About the 
year 1704, a girl, fifteen years old, who had been delivered 
of her first child about three weeks, was burnt with her 
husband, D^v66-chlirunti, a bramhlin of M&niramli-poorli, 
near BaiTack-poorli. Her friends remonstrated with her, 

I am credibly informed, tliat on the banks of the BriimlitUpoolrh, 
the Hindoos do not lay faggots on the bodies, nor are bamboos used as 
fevers to hold them down ; but the widow lies on the pile with her arm^ 
round her buibaud, and the fire ii kindled beneath them. 
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and did all except (whafthey ought to have done) use 
force. When they urged the situation of the infant she 
would leave^ she begged they would not disturb her mind 
with such things : it was only a female child^ and therefore 
the leaving it was of less consequence. After she had 
mounted the pile, she sat up^ and assjared the officiating 
bramhbn she then recollected^ that in a former birth he was 
her father. 

Women eighty years old and upwards sometimes bum 
with their husbands. About the year Gopalii-naya- 
lunkarh, a very learned bramhbn, died at NhdSISya. He 
w'as supposed to have been one hundred years old at the 
time of his death ; his wife about eighty. She was almost 
in a state of second childhood, yet her g^y hairs availed 
nothing against this most abominable custom . — A similar 
instance occurred about the year 1809, at Shantee-poorb, 
when the wife of RamijL-chhndrh-vusoo, a kaytist’hti, at the 
age of eighty or eighty-five, was burnt with the corpse of 
her husband. 

Mrityoonj£iy&, the first S&ngskritti p&ndit in the College 
of Fort-William, once saw a bramhtinSe at RlLingti-poor&, 
who had escaped from the pile. She was carried away by 
a mat-maker, from whom she eloped, and afterwards lived 
with a Mtistilman groom. — ^About the year 1804, a woman 
who had lived with a man as his wife, burnt herself with 
his body at KaleS-ghatfi, near Calcutta.^ — Some years ago, 
a sepoy from the upper provinces died at Khiddirlk-poor&, 
near Calcutta. The woman who had cohabited with him 
went to the head land-owner, and requested him to provide 
the materials for burning her with the dead body. He did 
so, and this adulteress entered the flames, and was con- 
sumed with the dead body of her paramour. 
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In Orissa^ the defenceless widow is compelled^ to cast 
herself into a pit of fire. If, on the death of a raja, his 
wife hum herself with him, his concubines are seized, and 
by beating, dragging, binding, and other forcible methods, 
are compelled to throw themselves into the pit, where they 
are all destroyed togkher. On this subject I beg leave to 
insert a letter drawn up by Puriishoo-ramu, a learned bram- 
hun : — ^ Shr^g PSrushoo-ramJi writes ; I have myself seen 
the wives of one of the rajas of Oorisya burn with their 
husband. These are the particulars : — after the death of raja 
GopSe^nat'hu-ddvii, the head-queen, of her own accord, 
being prepared to be burnt with the body, a pit was dug, 
and quantities of wood piled up in it, upon which the 
corpse was laid, and upon this more faggots : when the fire 
blazed with the greatest fury, the head-queen cast herself 
into the flames and perished. The two other wives of the 
raja were unwilling to follow this example ; but they were 
seized by force, and thrown into the pit, and consumed. 
This happened about the year 1793.’ 

The widows of the yog^es, a description of weavers, are 
sometimes buried alive with their deceased husbands. If 
the person have died near the Ganges, the grave is dug by 
the side of the river, at the bottom of which they spread a 
new cloth, and on it lay the dead body. The widow then 
bathes, puts on new clothes, and paints her feet] and after 
various ceremonies, descends into the pit that is to swallow 
her up : in this living tomb she sits down, and places the 
head of her deceased husband on her knee, having a lamp 
near her* The priest (not a bramhhn) sits by the side of 
the grave, and repeats certain ceremonies, while the friends 
of the deceased uralk round the grave several times, repeat- 
ing, ' Hhree bhl ! Hlbrce hUV (that is, literally, ^ Repeat 
the name of Hhree;’ but in its common use it is equivalent 
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to ^ Huzza ! Huzza !*) The friends (if rich) cast into the 
grave garments, sweetmeats, sandal wood, roopees, milk, 
curds, clarified butter, or something of this kind ; and the 
widow directs a few trifles to be given to her friends or 
children. The son also casts a new garment into the 
grave, with flowers, sandal wood, &c. after which earth is 
carefully thrown all round the widow, till it has arisen as 
high as her shoulders, when the relations throw earth in as 
fast as possible, till they have raised a mound of earth on 
the grave ; when they tread it down with their feet, and thus 
bury the miserable wretch alive. They place on the grave 
sandal wood, rice, curds, a lamp, &c. and then, walking 

round the grave three times, return home. ^Among the 

voishnuvus also are instances of widows b^ing buried alive 

with the dead bodies of their husbands. On enquiring 

among the bramhuns, and other Hindoos employed in the 
Serampore printing-office, I found that these murders were 
much more frequently practised than I had supposed: 
almost every one had seen widows thus buried alive,' or had 
heard of them from undoubted authority. 

I could easily increase the number of these accounts so 
as to form a volume; but I am not anxious to swell this 
work with more fac);s of this nature : these are sufficient to 
fill the mind of the benevolent with the deepest compas- 
sion for the miserable victims of tliis shocking supersti- 
tion. 

The Hiildoo shastriis permit a woman to alter her reso- 
lution, even on the funeral pile, and command such a per- 
son to observe a severe fast as an atonement. This fast, 
however, may be commuted by gifts to bramhuns. The 
Vislmoo pooranti directs such a female to become a brura- 
h&char€6; which professiou obliges the person to abstain 
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from every pleasure, from chewing betle or other exhilirat- 
ing herbs, from anointing herself with oil*', &b. Notwith- 
standing this provision of the shasti u, I am informed that 
at present a. widow, if she go to the dead body, declaring 
that she will be burnt with it, is never permitted to return : 
or, should such a case occur, she is delivered up to persons 
of the lowest cast to do what they will with her ; she never 
goes back to her relations. 

The desire of Hindoo women to die with their husbands, 
and the calmness of many in going through the ceremonies 
which -precede this terrible death, are circumstances almost, 
if not altogether, unparalleled* It is another proof of the 
amazing power which this Superstition has over the minds 
of its votaries®. Among other circumstances which urge 
them to this dreadful deed, we may mnk the following : — 
First, the v^d&s, and other shastr&s, recommend it, and 
promise the widow that she shall deliver her husband from 
hell, and enjoy a long happiness with him in heaven; 
secondly, long custom has familiarised their minds to the 
deed; thirdly, by this act they escape the disgrace of 
widowhood, and their names are recorded among the ho- 


" This anointing U called hbhisMkfi : when oil is applied to the crown 
of the head, and reaches to all the limbs, it is called hbhyttngti. There 
seems to be a strong affinity betwUt the Jewish and Hindoo methods of 
anointing in this respect : * It Is like the precious ointment upon the 
bead, Uiat ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down 
to the skirts of his garments.* 

'• Such awidow reflects thus;^ It is right that the wife leave the world 
with her husband j a son can never be to a mother what a husband b to 
a wife ; tlie extinction of life is the work of a minute ; by strangling, by 
drowning, kow soon does the soul leave the body : there are no terrors 
the® in the hiuaral pile, end 1 shall at once enter on happiness: what 
mnltltndes have died In this manner before me ; and if I Uve, .1 have 
nothing but sorrow to expect/ 
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nourablc of their families p; fourthly, they avoid being 
starved and ill treated by their relations ; and lastly, the 
Hindoos treat the idea of death with comparative indiffe- 
rence, as being only changing one body for another, as the 
snake changes his skin. If they considered de^th as intro- 
ducing a person into an unalterable state of existence, and“ 
God, the judge, as requiring purity of heart, no doubt 
these ideas would make them weigh well a step pregnant 
with such momentous consequences. 

The conduct of the bramhhns at the burning of widows 
is so unfeeling, that those who have represented them to 
the world as the mildest and most amiable of men, need 
only attend on one of these ' occasions to convince them, 
that they have greatly imposed on mankind. Where a 
family of bramhuns suppose that the burning of a mother, 
or their brother’s or uncle’s wife, or any other female of the 
family, is necessary to support the credit of the family, the 
woman knows she must go, and that her death is expected. 
She is aware also, that if she should not burn, she will be 
treated with the greatest cruelty, and continually reproach- 
ed, as having entailed disgrace on the family. The bram- 
hun who has greatly assisted me in this work, has very 
seriously assured me, that he believed violence was seldom 
used to compel a woman to ascend the pile 5 nay, that after 
she has declared her resolution, her friends use various 
argumehts to discover whether she be likely to persevere or 
not; (for if she go to the water side, and there refuse to 
bum, they consider it an indelible disgrace on the family}) 

p It is eoaunoa at Benares to sot up, by the side of tho river, stone 
monuments to the memoiy of widows who have been burnt with the 
bodies of deceased husbands. Persons coming from baUiing bow to 
these 8tmies,and sprinkle water m them, repeatin| the words ShtSi, 
ShM, i. e. dbosfs. 

a 
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that it is not uncoran^on for them to domand a proof of her 
resolution^ by obliging her to hold her finger in the fire 5 if 
she be able to endure this, they conclude they are safe, and 
that she will not alter her resolution* If, however, she 
should flinch at the sight of the pile, &c. they remain deaf 
to whatever she says j they hurry her through the prepara- 
tory ceremonies, attend cjosely upon her, and go through 
the work of murder in the most determined manner* 

Some years ago, two attempts were made, under the imme- 
diate superintendance of Dr. Carey, to ascertain the number 
of widows burnt alive within a given time. The first attempt 
was intended to ascertain the number thus burnt within 
thirty miles of Calcutta, during one year, viz. in 1803* 
persons, selected for the purpose, were sent from place to 
place through that extent, to enquire of the people of each 
town or village how many had been burnt within the year* 
The return made a total of FOUR HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-EIGHT. Yet very few places east or west of the 
river Hoogly were visited. To ascertain this matter with 
greater exactness, ten persons were, in the year 1804, 
stationed in the different places within the above-mentioned 
extent of country ; each person's station was marked out, 
and he continued on the watch for six months, taking 
account of every instance of a widow's being burnt which 
camo under his observation. Monthly reports were sent 
in ; and the result, though less than the preceding year's 
report, made the number between TWO AND THREE 
HUNDRED for the year!— If within so small a space 
several hundred widows were burnt alive in one year, HOW 
l^iANY THOUSANDS OF THESE WIDOWS MUST 
BE MURDERED IN A YEAR-^IN SO EXTENSIVE 
A COUNTRY AS HINDOOST'HAN^l So that, in fact, 

« It wUl to a peisoa familiar with tfaa Holy Serlptares, 
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ttie funeral pile devours more than war itself! How truly 
shocking I Nothing equal to it exists in the whole work 
of human cruelty ! What a tragic history would a complete 
detail of these burnings make ! 


SECT. XXIX.— Foluntarj/ Suicide^ (Kamyil-Murunii^,) 

A NUMBER of expressions in severafshastr&s countenance 
the practice of voluntary suicide*^ and some of the smri- 
tees, and pooranus, lay down rules for Kamy u-m&rlin li ; 
declaring it, however, a crime in a bramhun ; but meritori- 
ous in a shoSdrii. The person is directed first to offer an 
atonement -for all his sins, by making a present of gold to 
bramhhns, and honouring them with a feast ; afterwards. 


what a great difference there is betwixt the commands of these Scriptores 
respecting the widow and the orphan^ and the Hindoo shastrhs. In the 
former the Divine Being declares'himseif to be * the father of the father* 
Uss, the hnsband of the widow.* 

* From karah, desire, and mhrhfid, death. 

■ Many modern works in the English language give too much counte* 
nance to this dreadful crime. What is it that unites nominal Christiana 
and Heathens in so many points of doctrine and practice f Mhnoo says, * A 
mansion infested by age and by sorrow, let its occupier alvrays cheerfully 
quit.' Mr. Hume says, ‘ Whenever pain or sorrow so far overcome my 
patience, as to fnake me tired of life, I may conclude ^t 1 am recalled 

from my station in tiie plainest and most express terms. Where is the 

crime of turning a few ounces of blood from their natural channel ^ 
These are the opinions of Mhnoo and Hume. The Christian system, in 
every part, teaches us to say, * All the days of my appoiuted time will l" 
wait, till my change come.* In England, wkere the idea prevails that 
self*murder excludes from the hope of mercy in Uie next world, suicides 
are very common. What then must they be in a country containing so 
much unrelieved distr^ as this, Und where the inhabitants are persnaded, 
that selfmnrder in the Ganges is Hie ve^ road to future happiness r 

a 2 
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putting on new apparel and adorning himself with garlands 
of flowers, he is accompanied to, the river by. a band of 
music. If he hi^ any property, he gives it to whom he 
pleases : then, sitting down by the side of the river, he 
repeats the name of his idol, and proclaims, that he is now 
about to renounce his life in this ' place in order to obtain 
such or such a benefit. After this, he and his friends pro- 
ceed on a boat, and fastening pans of water to his body, he 
plunges into the stream. The spectators cry out, ‘ Hhree 
bul ! HUree bull' Huzza ! Huzza ! and then retire. Some- 
times a person of property kindly interferes, and offers to 
relieve the wants of the victim if he will abstain from drown- 
ing him’self; but the deluded man replies that he wants 
nothing, as he is going to heaven ! 

When a person is afflicted with a supposed incurable dis- 
temper, or is in distress, or despised, it is common for him 
to form the resolution of parting with life in the'Ganges; 
or the crime is committed after a vow, at the time of 
making which the person prayed for some favour in the 
next birth, as riches, freedom from sorrow, &c. Sick per- 
sons sometimes abstain from food for several days while 
sitting near the river, that life may thus depart from them 
in sight of the holy stream : but the greater number drown 
themselves in the presence of relations ; and instances are 
mentioned, in which persons in the act of self-murder have 
been forcibly pushed back into the stream by their own 
ofispring ! There are different places of the Ganges where 
it is considered as most desirable for persons thus to murder 
themselves, and in some cases auspicious days are chosen 
on which to perform this work of reUgious merit} but a 
person’s drowning himself in any part of the river is sup- 
posed ^o be followed with immediate happiness. At SaghrU 
islimd it is accounted an auspicious sign if the person is 
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speedilf seized by a shark, or an alligator ; but his future 
happiness b supposed to be very doubtful if he should 
remain long in the water before he b drowned. The 
British Government, for some years past, has sent a gusurd 
of sepoys to prevent persons from murdering themselves 
and their children at this junction of the Ganges with the 
sea, at the annual festivals held in thb placed 

Some years ago, as Shivh-Shiromunee*', a bramhiin, was 
returning from bathing with KashSe-nat’hti, another bram- 
h&n, at Shantee-poorh, they saw a poor old man sitting on 
the bank of the river, and asked him what he was doing 
there. He replied, that he was destitute of friends, and 
was about to renounce his life in the Ganges. KashSS- 
nat’hii urged him not to delay then, if he was come to die; 
— ^but the man seemed to hesitate, and replied, that’ it was 
very cold. The bramhhn (hinting to his companion that 
he wished to see the sport before he returned home) re- 
proached the poor trembling wretch for his cowardice, and 
seizing his hand, dragged him to the edge of the bank; 
where he made him sit-down, rubbed over him the purify- 
ing clay of the river, and ordered him to repeat the proper 
incantations. While he was thus, with his eyes closed, 
repeating these forms, he slipped down, and sunk into the 
water, which was very deep, and perished ! 

About the year 1790, a young man of the order of d&n- 
d§es took up his abode at KakshalSe, a village near Nu- 
d€€ya, for a few months, and began to grow very corpulent. 

< In the year 1806 , at this place, I saw a bramhttn^ (dripping with wet 
and shivering with cold) who had jnst been prevented by the sepoys trom 
drowning herself}— and during^my continuance there I heard of several 
mothers who had been prevented from murdering their cbiidren. 

^ This roan related the fret to me himself* 
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Reflecting that a person of his order was bound to a life of 
mortiflcation^ and feeling his passions grow stronger and 
stronger, he resolved to renounce his life in the Ganges. 

requested his friends to assist him in this act of self- 
murder, and they supplied him with a boat, some cord, and 
two water pans.- He then proceeded on the boat into the 
middle of* the stream, and, filling the pans with water, 
fastened one to his neck, and the other round his loins, and 
in this manner descended into the water — to rise m more ! 
in the presence of a great multitude of applauding specta- 
tors. A few years after this another dundee, while suffer- 
ing under a fever, renounced- his l!fc in the Ganges at 
Nhdeeya ; and nearly at the same time, a diind€€ at Ariya- 
dhh, about four miles from Calcutta, in a state of indispo- 
sition, refusing all medical aid, (in wliich indeed he acted 
according to the rules of his order,) cast himself into the 
river firom a boat, and thus renounced life. 

G&nga-dh&ru-shastrge, a learned bramhun, informed me, 
that in the year 1806 he spent near two months at Pruyagu, 
during which time he saw about thirty persons drown them- 
selves ! Almost every day he saw or heard of one or more 
sfinyasSes who thus terminated their existence; and se- 
veral instances occurred in which a man and his wife, 
having no children, drowned themselves together, praying 
for some blessing in the next birth. 

A friend, in a letter written in the year 1813, says, ^ The 
circumstance which you heard me relate of the poor leper, 
took place at Futwa, a little more than a year ago. On 
hearing the people of my boat declare that a man was 
going to be drowned, I looked out, and saw the poor .crea- 
ture, wbo had been deprived by disease of his fingers and 
toes, but who in other respects appeared healthy, eating 
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ytsj heartily in the presence of his friend*. Tlie bank 
bei^ h^h> I could npt leave the boat till we had proceeded 
to a considenble distance from the place where the mam 
sat. As 1 was running towards the spotj I heard the people 
on the top of the boat cadi out, He is drowned! he is 
drowned !” His attendants, who appeared to be his rela> 
tives, had assisted him to descend the bank; but whether 
they pushed him in, or whether he went into the water of 
his own accord, I cannot tell. He made great elForts to 
resist the stream, and reach the side, and struggled much 
before he sunk . — \ endeavoured to impress on the spec* 
tators the heinousness of thb crime ; but they smiled at 
my coneem, and said, they had only complied with the 
wishes of the deceased, who had been deprived by disease 
of his hands ai^d feet.’ 

Another friend, in a letter written at Cutwa, in the year 
1S12, says, ‘ Last week I witnessed the burning of a leper 
A pit about ten cubits in depth was dug, and a fire placed 
at the bottom of it. The poor man rolled himself into it, 
but instantly on feeling the fire begged to be taken out, 
and struggled hard for that purpose. His mother and 
sister, however, thrust him in again; and thus, a man who 
to all appearance might have survived several years, was 
cruelly burnt to death. 1 find that the practice is not un-. 
common in these parts.’ This poor wretch died with the 
notion, that by thus purifying his body in the fire, he should 
receive a h^py transmigration into a healthful body: 
whereas, if he had died by the disease, he would, after four 
births, have appeared on earth again as a leper. 

Mr. C. in a letter from Agra, dated in the year 1812, 
says, * 1 went out a few mornings ago, and came to an en- 
closed place, which, on enquiry, 1 found hod been rendered 
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sacred by ten persons banng been buried alive there. 1 
am infonned, that many persons visit the plac£ every Mon- 
day afternoon for worship ; and that once or twice a year 
large crowds assemble here, and at another similar place 
near the city. There is great reason to, fear that this prac- 
tice is very common in these parts. At Allahabad many > 
drown themselves every year; and at Vrinda-vbnli many are 
buried alive or drowned e^ery year, probably every month.’ 

The Hindoos relate that there existed formerly at KshCe- 
rb, a village near NbdSfya, an instrument called ktirbvlit, 
which was used by devotees to cut off their own heads. 
The instrument Was made in the shape of a half moon, with 
a sharp edge, and nras placed at the back of ’the neck, hav- 
ing chains fastened at the two extremities. The infatuated 
devotee, placing his feet on the stirrups, gave a violent 
jerk, and severed his head from his body. 


SECT. XXX.— Persons outing themselves from Preopices, 

tfC. 

Amothur way in which the Hindoo shastrhs allow a per- 
son to renounce life, is by throwing himself from a moun- 
ttdn, or some other eminence. Bengal is a perfect pltun ; 
and I have no't learnt how far this permission of the shastrh 
is acted upon in the mountainous parts of Hindoost’- 
hanh. 
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SECT. XKXL^Dyms under ihe WhetU qfJSg&matW* 

Car, 


Amongst the Immense multitudes assembled at the draw- 
ing of this car, are numbers afflicted with diseases, and 
others involved in worldly troubles, or worn out with j^e 
and neglect. It often haj^ns that ' such persons, after 
offering up a prayer to the idol, that they may obtain happi- 
ness or riches in the next birth, cast themselves under the 
wheels ’ of the car, and are instantly crushed to death. 
Great numbers of these cars are to be seen in Bengal; and 
every year, in some place or other, persons thus destroy 
themselves. At Jhg&nnat’hh-kshdtru, in Orissa, several 
perish annually. Many are accidentally thrown down by 
the pressure of the crowd, and are crushed to death. The 
victims who devote themselves to deathjn these forms have 
an entire confidence that they shall, by this meritorious 
act of self-murder, attain to happiness. 

I beg leave here to insert the following extract of a letter 
from an officer to a friend, to confirm the facts related in 
this and the two preceding sections : ‘I have known a wo- 
man, whose courage failed her on the pile, bludgeoned by 
her own dear kindred. This I have told the author of 
*The Vindication of the Hindoos.’— I have taken a Gentoo 
out of the Ganges : I perceived him at night, and called 
out to the boat-men. — ^‘Sir, he is gone ; he belongs to God/ 
‘Yea, but take him up, and God will get him hereafter.’ 
We got him up at the last gasp : I gave him some brandy, 
and called it physic. ‘O Sir, my cast is gone 1’ ‘No, it is 
physic.’ ‘It is not that, Sir ! but my family will never re- 
ceive me. I am an outcast !’ ‘What ! for saving your life ?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Never mind such a family,’ — let above one hun- 

VOL. II. R 
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dfed men out of limbo at J&gbanat’hik : there were a thou- 
sand dead and dying ;~all in limbo starving, to mctoit 
money from them 


SECT. XXXU.— /»i/anticide. 

The people in some parts of India, particularly the inha- 
bitants of Orissa, and of the eastern parts of Bengal, fre- 
quently offer their children to the goddess Gtinga, The 
following reason is assigned for this practice: — When a wo- 
man has been long married, and has no children, it is 
common for the man, or his wife, or both of themy to make 
a vow to the goddess Gunga, that if she will bestow the 
blessing of children upon them, they will devote the first- 
born to her. If after this vow tliey have children, the eld- 
est is nourished till a proper age, which may be three, four, 
or more years, according to circumstances, when, on a par- 
ticular day appointed for bathing in any holy part of the 
river, they take the child with them, and offer it to this god- 
dess : the child is encouraged to go farther and farther into 
the water till it is carried away by the stream, or is pushed 
off by its inhuman parents. Sometimes a stranger seizes 
the child, and brings it up; but it is abandoned by its pa- 
rents from the moment it floats in the water, and if no one 
be found more humane than they, it infallibly perishes. The 
principal places in Bengal where this species of murder is 
practiced, are, Ghnga-Saghrh, where the river Hoogly 
disembogues itself into the sea; VoidyhvatS€, a town 
about fourteen miles to the north of Calcutta; Triv<Sn€g, 
NhdSCyii, Chakd&h, and Prhyagli. 

> I fasfe not tlM anOiorhy of this gentlemm for inserting this extmet, 
l^nt I rely on fait known benevolence to excuse tlie freedoni 1 bare thns 
tskea* 
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The following shocking custom appears to prevail princi- 
pally in the northern districts of Bengal. If an infant 
refuse the mother^s breast, and decline in health, it is smd 
to be under the influence of some malignant spirit. Such 
a child irBometimes^t into a basket, and hung up in a 
tree where this evil spirit is supposed to reside. It is gene- 
rally destroyed by ants, or birds of prey 5 but sometimes 
perishes by neglect, though fed and clothed daily. If it 
should not be dead at the expiration of three days,, the mo- 
ther receives it home again, and nurses it : but this seldom 
happens. The late Mr. Thomas, a missionary, once saved 
and restored to its mother, an infant which had fallen out 
of a ^basket, at Bholahatb, near Maida, at the moment a 
shackal was running away with it. As this gentleman and 
Mr. Carey were afterwards passing under the same tree, 
they found a basket hanging in the branches containing 
the skeleton of another infant, which had been devoured by 
ants. The custom is unknown in many places, but, it is to 
he feared, is too common in others. 

In the north western parts of Hindoost%an&, the horrid 
practice of sacrificing female children as soon as born, has 
been known from time immemorial. The Hindoos ascribe 
this custom to .a prophecy delivered by a bramhhn to 
DwSSpii-singhu, a raju-pooth king, that his race would lose 
the sovereignty through one of his female posterity. An- 
other opinion is, that this shocking practice has arisen out 
of the taw of marriage, which obliges the bride's father to 
pay almost divine honoturs to the bridegroom r : hence per- 
sons of high cast, unwilling thus to humble themselves for 
the sake of a daughter, destroy the infant. In the P&njab, 

y At the time of marriage the girrs fkther, taking hold of the knee of 
the boy, worships him, by presenting offerings of rice, Bowers, paint, See. 
and pr<gnikiag to give him his danghter. 

- R 2 
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moA neighiKHtring difltricti, to » great extent, a cast of Sikhs, 
nnd the rajii*pootli% as well as many of the bramhiuiB and 
otiier casts, murder- their female children as soon as bom. 
1 have made particular enquiry into the extent of these 
murders; but as the crime is perpetrated in secret, have noi 
been able to .procure yery exact information. A gentleman, 
iwhose information on Indian customs ' is very correct, 
informs me, that this practice ^as, if it is not at present, 
universal among all the raju-poots, who, he supposes, de-, 
et^oy all their daughters : he expresses his fears, that;, 
jiotwithstanding their promises to the Government of 
Bombay, made in consequence of the very benevolent exer- 
tions of Mr. Duncan, the practice is almost generally con- 
tinued. He adds, the custom prevails in' the Punjab, in 
Malwa, Joud*poorh, Jesselmere, Guzerat, Kutch, and per- 
haps Sind, if not in other provinces. 

A friend at Ludhana, in a letter writen in the year 1812, 
says, ‘ The horrible custom of murdering female infants is 
very common among the rajh-poot&s. One of these fellows 
had been induced, by the tears of his wife, to spare the 
life of a daughter born to him. T^e girl grew up, and had 
arrived at the age of thirteen; but, unfortunately for her, 
had not been demanded in marriage by any one. The 
rajh-poota began to apprehend the danger of her bringing 
a disgrace upon the family, and resolved to jirevent it by 
putting the girl to death. Shortly after forming this atro- 
cious design, he either overheard, or pretended to have 
overheard, some of his neighbours speak of his daughter in 
a way that tended to increase his fears ; when, becoming out- 
rageou$> he rushed upon the poor girl, and cut her head off* 
The native magistrate confined him for a year, and seized 
all his property. But this was only because the girl was 
marriageable; infants arc murdered with perfect impunity/ 
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*The Jatus, a people who abound in these parts,’ sayi a 
friend, in a letter from Agra, dated May, 1812 , ‘ destroy 
their female children as soon as born ; but being now afraid 
of the English, they remove their pregnant women before 
the time of delivery into the district of the raja of Bhhrlitli- 
pooru, that they may there commit these horrid murders 
with impunity. Oh ! the dark places of the earth are full 
of the habitations of cruelty ! In these parts there are not 
many women burned with their husbands, and when they 
do burn, they are not held down with bamboos, but left to 
themselves and the fire; but if any one run away or jump 
out, they cut her down with a sword, and throw her into 
the fire again. This was done at a flight of steps just by, 
a little before the English took this place; since which 
time I have not heard of any such events occuiring.’ 


SECT. XXXlll . — Ascetics devoured in Forests by Wild 
Beasts. 

Beside the dreadful waste of human life in practising 
superstitious austerities, great numbers of Hindoo devotSIs, 
who visit forests as an act of seclusion from the winrld, 
fierish by wild beasts. The author, when on a visit to 
Saghru island in the year 1806 , was informed by a yogS£ 
that SIX qf his companions had been devoured there by tygers 
in the three preceding months; that while absent in the 
forest gathering sticks, he beard their cries, and looking 
over the wall of the temple yard in which they lived, he saw 
the tygers dragging them by the neck into the forest. 
Other forests infested by wild beasts are visited by these 
yogSSs, many of whom are devoured every year. Numbers 
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of Kcolar penooi too, dnwn'to the annual festivals eele> 
bnted in these forests, fell victims to the tjrgets. 


SECT. XXXIV.— -PemWi^ to Cold Regioat. 

Thb Hindoos have a way to heaven without dying. If 
the person who wishes to go' this way to heaven, through 
repeating certain incantations, suMve the cold, he at last 
arrives at Himal&3rh, the residence of Shivh. Such a per- 
son is said *to go the great journey.’ Yoodhist’hirh, 
according to the pooranhs, went this way to heaven ; but 
his companions Bhg€mh, tlijoonQ, Nhkoolb, Shhti-ddvii, 
and DroupbdSS, perished by the cold on the mountain. 
This forms another method in which the Hindoos may 
meritoriously put a period to their existence. It is also 
one of the Hindoo atonements for great offences. 


If is difficult to form an estimate of the number of Hin- 
doos who perish annually, the victims of superstition ; and 
the author fears any reasonable conjecture would appear to 
many as highly exaggerated, and intended to prejudice the 
public mind against the Hindoos as idolaters. He wishes 
to feel and avow a just abhorrence of idolatry, and to de- 
plore it as one of the greatest scourges ever employed by a 
Being, terrible in anger, to punish nations who have re- 
jected the direct and simple means which nature and con- 
sdenoe supply of knowing himself j but he would use no 
unfeir means of rendering even idolatry detestable : and 
with this assurance, he now enters on as correct a conjee- 
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ture respecting the n^unber of victims annutily sacrificed 
on the altars of the Indian gods, as he is able : 

Widows bitrnt alive on the funeral pile, in Hindoos^ hanh, * . . 5000 
Pngrinu perishing on the roads and at sacred places 4000 

Persons drowning themselves in the Ganges, or buried or burnt alive, 500 
Children immolated, including the daughters of the rajh-pootOs, . , 500 
Sick persons whose death is hastened on the banks of the Ganges*, 500 

Total, 10,500 

* ^ jBtfddruck m CHssa, May SOtk, 1806» We know that we are approach* 
ing Juggernaut (and yet we are more than fifty miles from it) by the hu* 
man bones which we have seen for some days strewed by the way. At 
this place we have been joined by several large bodies of pilgrims, per- 
haps 2000 in number, whp have .come from various parts of Northern 
India. Some old persons are among them, who wish to die at Juggernaut- 
Numbers of pilgrims die on the road ) and their bodies generally remain 
nnburied. On a plain by the river, near the pilgrim’s caravansera at 
this placO) there are more than a hundred skulls. The dogs, jackals, and 
vultures, seem to live here on human prey- 

^ Juggenumr, I4th June* I have seen Juggernaut. The scene at Budd- 
rnck is but the vestibule to Juggernaut No record of ancient or modem 
history can give, 1 think, an adequate idea of this valley of death j it may 
be truly compared with the ^ valley of Hinnom*’ I have also visited the 
sand plains by the sea, in some places whitened with the bones of the 
pilgrims ; and another place a little way out of the town, called by the 
English the Golgotha, where the dead bodies are usually cast forth, and 
where dogs and vultures are ever seen. 

* Juggernaut f June. I have beheld another distressing scene this 

morning at the place of skulls ; a poor woman lying dead, or nearly dead, 
and her two children by her, looking at the dogs and vultures which were 
near. The people passed by without noticing the children. I asked 
them where was their home. They said, ^ tliey had oo home but where 
their mother was.’ O, there is no pity at Juggernaut! no tenderness of 
heart in Moloch’s kingdom.* Buchman'e Raearckee in Mia. 

A person who has lived several years near the temple of Jhgiinnat*hfi, 
in Orissa, In a letter to the author, says, ^ I cannot pronounce on the num- 
bers who annually perish at JQghnnat’hti, and on their way thither : in 
some years they do not amount to more than 200 perhaps ; bnt in others 
they may exceed 2000.* 

* A gentleman, whose opinion is of great weight, says, * I believe this 
fslimate is far below the truth-* 
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Stxpposing there to be five thousand tpwns and large vil- 
lages in Hindoost’han&^ and that o;ie widow is burnt from 
each of these places in one year, no less a number thwjke 
thmsand helpless mdmos are annually burnt aUre in this 
country ; but if we are guided by the calculation made at 
Calcutta (see p. 114.) it will appear^ that at least two wi- 
dows in every large village must be murdered annually, 
including all the large towns in the same ratio. If so, 
instead of five thousand murders, the number must be dou- 
bled ; and it will appear that ten thousand widows perish 
on the funeral pile in the short period of twelve months. 
Nor is this havock like the irregular return of war ; on the 
contrary, it is as certain and as fatal as the march of death 
itself. 

The second calculation will not appear exaggerated, I am 
persuaded, when we consider the testimony of Dr. Bu- 
chanan, added to that of an officer inserted in page 124 of 
this volume ; to which I could add, that of many respec- 
table natives. — ^By fevers, by the dysentery, and other dis- 
eases arising from exposure to the night air, and the priva- 
tions of a long journey, crowds are carried off in a few days ; 
sometimes numbers involuntarily fall under the wheels of 
the monstrous car of Jugunnat’hu ; five or six hundred per- 
sons, principally women, I am informed, were crushed to 
death before the temple of Jugunnat’hii, in the year 1810, 
by the mere pressure of the crowd. The reader must con- 
sider that these sacred places, the resort of pilgrims, are 
spread all over Hindoost’hanfi, and that pilgrims travel to 
them from distances requiring journeys of three, four, and 
five months. 


In the opinion of every person to wlmm I have shewn the 
manuscript, the other calculations fall far below the real fact. 
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But if these calculations are not beyond the truth, what 
a horrible view do they present of the effects of supersti- 
tion. Since the commencement of the bramhinical system, 
millions of victims have been immolated on the altars of 
its gods ; and, notwithstanding the influence of Europeans, 
the whole of Hindoost^hanu may be termed ^ a field of blood 
unto this day.* 

I must leave it to the pen of the future historian and poet 
to give these scenes that just colouring which will harrow 
up the soul of future generations : I must leave to them 
the description of these legitimate murders, perpetrated at 
the command and in the presence of the high-priests of 
idolatry ; who, by the magic spell of superstition, have been 
able to draw men to quit their homes, and travel on foot a 
thousand miles, for the sake of beholding an idol cut out 
of the trunk of a neighbouring tree, or dug from an adjoin- 
ing quarry ; — to prevail on men to commit murders to sup- 
ply human victims for the altars of religion ; — on mothers 
to butcher their own children i — on friends to force diseased 
relations into the arms of death, while struggling to extri- 
cate themselves on children to apply the lighted torch to 
the pile that is to devour the living mother, who has fed 
them from her breasts, and dandled them on her knees. 
To crown the whole, these priests of idolatry have persuaded 
men to worship them its gods, to lick the dust of their feet, 
and even to cut oflF lumps of their own flesh **, their own 
heads as offerings to the gods. 


^ See vol. i. p. 150. 


*■ See vol. ii. p. 120. 
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SECT. XXXV.^Ceremcmies performed on visiting Holy 
Places. 

Thb founders of the Hindoo religion have taught that 
certain places (TeSrt’hu-st’hanti are peculiarly sacred; 
that the performance of religious rites at these places is 
attended with peculiar merit, and followed by extraordinary 
benefits. The source and ’confluence of sacred rivers; 
places where any of the phienomena of nature have been 
discovered ; or where particular images have been set up 
by the gods themselves* ; or where some god or great saint 
has resided ; or where distinguished religious actions have 
been performed — ^have been pronounced sacred. 

Excited by the miraculous accounts inserted in the shas* 
trus, multitudes visit these places ; others reside there for 
a time ; and some spend the last stages of life at a holy 
place, to make sure of heaven after death. Rich men not 
unfrequently erect temples and cut pools at these places, 
for the benefit of their souls. 

When a person resolvea to visit any one of these places, 
he fixes upon an auspicious day, and, two days preceding 
the commencement of his journey, has his head shaved; 
the next day he fasts ; the following day he performs the 
shraddhii of the three preceding generations of his faniily 
on both sides, and then leaves his house. If a person act 
according to the shastrii, he observes the following rules : 
First, till he returns to his own house, he eats rice which 

* The place where peraons obtain salvation ; ^om tree^ salvation, and 

place. 

• At Benares Shlvh u said to have set np with bis own hands an image 
of the lingh. 
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has not been wet in cleansings and that only once a day ; 
he abstains from anointing his body with oil, and from eat- 
ing fish. If he ride in a paianqueen, or in a boat, he loses 
half the benefits of his pilgrimage : if he walk on foot, he 
obtains the full frui^. The last day of his journey he fasts. 
On his arrival 'at the sacred spot, he has his whole body 
shaved ^ ; after which he bathes, and performs the shniddhu. 
It is necessary that he stay seven days at least at the holy 
place ; he may continue ns much longer as he pleases. 
Every day during his stay he bathes, pays his devotions to 
the images, sits before them and repeats their names, and 
worships them, presenting such offerings as he can afford. 
In bathing he makes kooshfi grass images for his relations, 
and bathes them. The benefit arising to relations will be 
as one to eight, compared with that of the person bathing 
at the holy place. When he is about to return, he obtains 
some of the offerings which have been presented to the idol 
or idols, and brings them home to give to his friends and 
neighbours. These consist of sweetmeats, flowers, toolfi- 
see leaves, the ashes of. cow-:dung, &c. After celebrating 
the shraddhli, he entertains the bramhuns, and presents 
them with oil, fish, and all those things from which he ab- 
stained. Having done this, he returns to his former course 
of living. The reward promised to the pilgrim is, that he 
shall ascend to the heaven of that god who presides at the 
holy place he has visited. 

The following are some of the principal places in Hin- 
doost^hanb to which persons go on pilgrimage 

Giiya, rendered famous as the place where Vishnoo de- 
stroyed a giant. To procure the salvation of deceased 

f If it be a woman, she bai dnly the breadth of two fingen of her hair 
Vehlnd cut off. If a widow, her whole head U ahaved, 

s 2 
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relfttions^ crowds of Hindoos perform the shraddhh here; on 
whom government levies a Rich Hindoos have ex- 
pended immense sums at this place. 

Ka^h§e, (Benares.) To this place multitudes of Hindoos 
go on pilgrimage ; the ceremonies of religion, when per- 
formed at the different holy places in this cit]^, are supposed 
to be very efficacious. It is the greatest seat of Hindoo 
learning in Hindoost’hanm Many Hindoos spend their 
last days here, under the expectation, that dying here se- 
cures a place in ShivJi’s heaven. To prove that a man 
dying in the very act of sin at this pla6e obtains happiness, 
the Hindoos relate, amongst other stories, one respecting 
a man who died in a pan of hot spirits, into which he acci- 
dentally fell while carrying on an intrigue with the wife of 
a liquor merchant. Shivh is said to have come to this man 
in his last moments, and, whispering the name of Briimha 
in his ear, to have sent him to heaven. Even Englishmen, 
the Hindoos allow, may go to heaven from Kash€^, and 
they relate a story of an Englishman who had a great desire 
to die at this place. After his arriwtl there, he gave money 
to his head Hindoo servant to build a temple, and perform 
the different ceremonies required ; and in a short time after- 
wards obtained his desire, and died at KashSS. I suppress 
the name of my countryman from a sense of shame. 

Pfuj/ogu, (Allahabad.) The Hindoos suppose that the 
Ganges, the Ytimoona, and the Stirhswiite€, three sacred 
rivers, unite their streams here. Many persons from all 
parts of India bathe at this place, and many choose a 
voluntary death here. Government levies a tax on the 
pilgrims. He who has visited GQya, Kashes, and PrhyagQ, 
flatter^ himself that he is possessed of extraordinary reli- 
gious merits. 
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Jugiimiai^hu-kshutru, (in Orissa.) Several temples and 
pools attract the attention of pilgrims at this place ; but 
the great god Jbgunnat’hu is the most famous object of 
attention to pilgrims, who come from all parts of India at 
the times of the thirteen annual festivals held in honour 
of this wooden god. All casts eat together here, the rise 
of which custom is variously accounted for. The Hindoos 
say, tlmt 200,000 people assemble at this place at the time 
of drawing the car ; when five or six people are said to 
throw themselves under the wheels of the car every year, 
as a certain means of obtaining salvation. When I asked a 
bramhun in what way such persons expected salvation, he 
said, that generally the person who thus threw away his life 
was in a state of misfortune; and that he thought, as he 
sacrificed his life through his faith in Jugunnat’hfi, this god 
would certainly save him. — Tlie pilgrims to this place, espe- 
cially at the time of the abov^ festival, endure the greatest 
hardships; some from the fiitigues of a long journey, others 
from the want of necessary support, or from being exposed 
to bad weather. Multitudes perish on the roads, very often 
by the dysentery ; and some parts of the sea shore at this 
holy place may be properly termed Golgotha, the number 
of skulls and dead bodies are so great. In no part of India, 
perhaps, are the horrors of this superstition so deeply felt 
as on this spot : its victims are almost countless. Every 
third year they make a new image, when a bramhtin re- 
moves the original bones of Krishn&< from the belly of the 
old image to that of the new one. On this occasion, he 
covers his eyes lest he should be struck dead for looking at 

* The tradition ii, that king Indrh-dyoomU, by the directhui of Viih- 
noo, placed the bone* of Krishntt, who had been accidentally klUed by a 
kpnter, in the belly of the image of 31101100011111. 
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$uch sacred relics **. After this, we may be sure, the com- 
mon people do not tmh to see Krishna’s bones. 

It is a well-authenticated fact, that at this place a num- 
ber of females of infamous character are employed to dance 
and sing before the god. They live in separate houses, 
not at the temple. Persons going to see J&g&nnat’hS ore 
often guilty of criminal actions with these females Multi- 
tudes take loose women with them, never suspecting that 
Jug&nnat’hii will be offended at their bringing a prostitute 
into his presence j or that whoredom is inconsistent with 
that worship from which they expect salvation, and to ob- 
tain which some of them make a journey of four months. 

Before this place fell into the hands of the English, the 
king, a Marhatta chief, exacted tolls from pilgrims for pass- 
ing through his territories to J&gunnat*h&. At one place 
the toll was not less than one pound nine shillings for each 
foot-passenger, if he had so much property with him. 
When a Bengalee raja u,sed to go, he was accompanied by 
one or two thousand people, for every one of whom he was 
obliged to pay the toll. The Honourable Company's go- 
vernment levies a tax of from one to six roopees on each 
passenger. For several years after the c?onquest of Kutukh 
by the English, this tax was not levied; when myriads of 
pilgrims thronged to this place, and thousands, it is 
said, perished from disease, want, &c. 

*» The raja of Bardwan, KeSrtee-ChttadrS, expended, it is said, twelve 
lack* of roopees in a journey to JUgHnnatM, and in bribing the bram* 
hbns to permit blm to see these bones* For the sight of the bones he paid 
two lacks of foopeei^ bat he died in six months afterwanh^sr kis 

i The oflioiating bramhhni there eontinnally live in adnlterons connec* 
tfton with theto. 
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Some persons, on leaving this hoi/ place, deposit with 
the bramh&ns of the temple one or two hundred roopees, 
with the interest of which the bramh&ns are to purchase 
rice, and present it daily to Jugunnat’hu, and aiterwttrds to 
d&nde5s or bramhuns. Deeds of gift are also made to 
Jug&nnai^hu all o%^er Hindoost’hanu, which are received by 
igcnts in every large town, and paid to the Mut*hu-dha- 
'egs*^ at J&gunnat’hu-ksh&tru; who by thij^ means (though 
>refessing tliemselves to be mendicants) liave become some 
>f the richest merchants in India. 

Ramdsliwuruy (Ramiseram.) This place forms the south- 
ern boundary of the bramhinical religion* It is famous 
for containing a temple said to have been erected by Ramu 
on his return from the destruction of the giant Ravunu. 
None but wandering mendicants visit it. 

Chundru^sh^uruy a mountain near Chittagong, on which 
stands a temple of the lingu. Over the surface of a pool 
of water inflammable air is said to be perceived, from the 
fire of wliich pilgrims kindle their burnt-offerings. The 
water oozes from one side of the rock, and as it falls below, 
the pilgrims stand to receive the purifying stream. 

Gunga-Saguruy (Sag&r&-island.) At^ this place the 
Ganges runs into the sea; and tliis circumstance, it is sup- 
posed, gives an efficacy to the waters. Vast crowds of Hin- 
doos visit this island twice in the year, and perform reli- 
gious ceremonies for the good of themselves and ancestors : 
some are guilty of self-murder, in which they are assisted 

^ These are faimd at every holy place. One person 

presides over the house, which is the common resort of pilgrUns, who are 
entertained there. 
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by a number of alligators which visit this spot : the infant 
is cast into the jaws of this voracious animal by its infatu- 
ated mother ; and thus the religion of Brumha transforms 
the mother into a monster, and tears asunder the tenderest 
ties of nature. — Ruins and pools still exist on the island, 
W'hich prove that, though now the haunt of wild beasts, it 
was once inhabited. 

Uyodhya^ (Oude,) the ancient capital of Rarnu, situated 
by the river Suruyoo, is still inhabited. The" pilgrims are 
generally Ramats. Mit'hila, (Tirhoot,) the birth-place of 
Se^ta, and the capital of her father Junhku, is resorted to 
by pilgrims ; as well as Mufhooraj the birth-place of Krish- 
nh; and Vrinda-vunUf the scene of the revels of this licentious 
deity, whose followers visit many sacred retreats, the resort 
of Krishn& and the milkmaids. Gokoola, the place where 
Krishnii was educated, is also visited by pilgrims, who are 
shewn the various spots which have been consecrated by 
the gambols of their favourite god. 

The forest qf Nmmishu^ near Lucknow, is celebrated a 
the place where Sootu, the sage, read the pooranhs t< 
60,000 disciples. 

Voidyunaf'hu, a place in Birboom, contains a celebratet 
image called Ramh-lingh. Some pilgrims, afflicted with 
incurable distempers, fast here till they die: others make 
vows, Sometimes in some such words as these ' Oh ! 
Voidyhnat'hh, give me a wife, and 1 will bring ,a pan of 
water from the Ganges and bathe theej' or, ‘ I will present 
thee a mhn of milk, for frumenty.^ 

At Viikr4skwiiru, another place in Birboom, an image o 
the sage IJshtavhkrh is set up, where several warm spring 
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attract the attention of devotees, who bathe in their waters, 
not to heal their bodies, but their souls. 

Kooroo^kshutrUf a place near Delhi, where the dreadful 
battle betwixt Yoodisfhiru and Dooryodhanli was fought. 
Here Purushoo-ramh also is said to have filled five pools 
with the blood of the ksh^triyus, fromi which he offered a 
libation to his deceased father*. 

fRugooUiy a cave or excavated rock on the sea-shore. 
Offerings are presented to the regents of the place on a 
stone in the cave. ^ 

Ekamru-kaniinuj a place on the borders of Orissa, con- 
taining 6,000 temples dedicated to Shivu. Not less than 
70 or 80,000 people are said to visit this place at the 
drawing of the car of Jug&nnat’hu, when all casts eat 
together. 

Huree-dwarUf (from Hfiree, a name of Vishnoo, and dwaru, 
a door,) or the mouth from which the Ganges issues. An 
account of this place, inserted in the 6th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, declares, that 2,500,000 people assem- 
bled here at a festival in 1796. 

Kanckeif a town in Telinga, divided into two parts, 
Shivili-Kancb^ and Vishnoo-Kanchee. At a festival held 
here in the month ChoitrS, the disciples of Shivu and 
Vishnoo quarrel, and often murder one another. 

> To satisfy his rerenge. There is nothing revolting to the feelings of 
the Hindoos in this dreadfiii act of revenge? which has made Kooroo* 
kshhtrtt a koljf place. When a Hindoo is describing a dreadful quarrel, 
he says, * It was a perfect Kooroo-kshhtdl.' 


T 
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Multitudes of other places in India are venerated and 
visited by pil^ims. When I was writing this account, on 
describing Bristol Hot-wells, with all its gilt crutches 
hanging in the pump-room, to the learned bramhiin who 
assisted me, he confessed that it would make a famous holy 
place, and attract immense crowds of pilgrims. It is a 
deplorable circumstance, that such a waste of time, of life, 
and of property, should be incurred, through the fatal de- 
ception, that the sight of a holy place will be accepted by 
the Judge of heaven and earth, instead of repentance and 
conversion, instead of a contrite heart and a holy life. 


SECT. XXXVI . — Ceremonies at Death. 

A SICK person, after his removal to the banks of the 
Ganges, if he possess sufficient strength, directs quanti- 
ties of food, garments, &c. to be presented to the bramhuns. 
That he may not be compelled to cross Voiturun€€, whose 
waters arc hot, in his way to the seat of judgment, he pre- 
sents to a bramh&n a black cow. When about to expire, 
the relations place the body up to the navel in the river, 
and direct the dying man to catl aloud on the gods, and 
assist him in doing so. 

The burning of the body is one of the 6rst ceremonies 
which the Hindoos perform for the help of the dead in a 
future state. If this ceremony have not been attended to, 
the shraddha, tiirpfina, &c. cannot be performed. If a per- 
son be unable to provide wood, cloth, clarified butter, rice, 
water pans, and other things, beside the fee to the priest, 
he must beg among his neighbours. If the body be thrown 
into the river, or burnt, without the accustomed ceremo- 
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nlcs, (as is sometimes the case,) the ceremonies may be 
performed over an image of the deceased made of kooshu 
grass. 

Immediately after death, the attendants lay out the body 
on a sheet, placing two pieces of wood under the head and 
feet ; after which they anoint the corpse with clarified 
butter, bathe it with the water of the Ganges, put round 
the loins a new garment, and another over the left shoulder, 
and then draw the sheet on wlweh the body lies over the 
whole. The heir-at-law next bathes himself, puts on new 
garments, and boils some rice, a ball of which and a lighted 
brand he puts to the mouth of the deceased, repeating in- 
cantations. The ])ile having been prepared, he sets fire to 
it, and occasionally throws on it clarified butter and other 
combustibles. When the body is consumed, he washes the 
ashes into 'the river; the attendants bathe, and, presenting 
a drink-ottering to the deceased, return home : before they 
enter the house, however, each one touches fire, and chews 
some bitter leaves, to signify that parting with relations by 
death is an unpleasant task. 


SECT, XXXVII . — Rites for the Repose of the Soiil^ 
(Shraddhii,) 

The Hindoo shastrtis teach, that after death the soul 
becomes pr^t&"*, viz, takes a body about the size of a per- 
sonas thumb, and remains in the custody of Yumu, the 
judge of the dead. At the time of receiving inmishnient 
the body becomes enlarged, and is made capable of endur* 


A dc|mrted ghost* 
T 2 
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ing sorrow. The performance of the shuddhii delivers the 
deceased^ at the end of a year, from this state, and translates 
him to the heaven of the Pitrees, where he enjoys the re- 
ward of his meritorious actions ; and afterwards, in another 
body, enters into that state which the nature of his former 
actions assign to him. If the shraddhft be not performed, 
the deceased remains in the pr^tu state, and cannot enter 
another body. We are here strongly reminded of the 325th 
and six following lines of Virgil, in the 6th book of his 
jEneid, as well as of the 28th ode of- the 1st book of Horace. 

The oflFerings made in a person’s name, after his decease, 
and the ceremonies which take place on the occasion, are 
called his shraddhfi, which the Hindoos are very anxious to 
perform in a becoming manner. The son who performs 
these rites obtains great merit: and the deceased is hereby 
satisfied", and, by gifts to the bramhuns in his name, 
obtains heaven. 

There are three shraddhus for the dead : one, eleven days 
after death; another, every mouth; and another at the 
close of a year after a person’s decease. During the ten" 
days of mourning, tlie relations hold a family council, and 
consult on the means of performing the shxaddliu ; on the 
last of these days, after making an ofiering for the dead by 
the side of the river, they are shaved. This offering con* 
sists of boiled rice, sugar, curds, sweetmeats, milk, plan- 
tains, 6cCi made into ten balls, and presented with prayers, 

^ M&noo tayn, * Wliat sort of oblatioPi given duly to rlic manes, is 
eapabie of satisfying Ihem for a long time, or for eternity, I will now 
declare, without OmUsion.’ 

• are imrieon for ten days after the death of a relation ^ 

kshtitrlybs, twelve ; voisUyOs, lifteen ; and sboodrtis, thirty. 
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rrhe next day, after bathing p, the family prepare an open 
place for the ceremonies. If it be the shraddhu of a rich 
man, all the learned Hindoos and respectable people of the 
neighbouring villages are invited. The company being 
seated under an awning, the sons and the other relations of 
the deceased, dressed in new garments, place themselves in 
the midst of the company with their faces eastward, having 
near them sixteen diflerent gifts, as brass cups, candlesticks, 
umbrellas, shoes, &c. Next are brought seeds of sesamum, 
a small piece of gold, and another of a different metal, wrapt 
up in new cloths. The son of the deceased now puts a 
piece of new cloth across his neck, and offers an atonement 
for the sin of having killed insects in sweeping the room, 
in cooking, grinding spices, and in moving the water jar; 
then follows an offering to the sun ; then, rising, and 
bringing his hands forward in a supplicating posture, he 
solicits leave from the company to make the offering; after 
which he offers the sesamum, gold, and metal, for the hap- 
piness of the deceased ; takes the kosha, and sprinkles the 
sixteen gifts with water; then, placing a flower on each, and 
repeating prayers, he offers them in the presence of the 
shalgramli, one by one, in the name of the deceased, that 
he may obtain heaven. The son after this, if in circum- 
stances sufficiently affluent, presents large gifts to the 
bramhuns, as elephants, horses, palanqueens, boats, &c. the 
receiving of which, however, is not honourable. A bram- 
hun then marks the foreheads of all present with sandal 
powder, and puts round the neck of each a garland of 
flowers. To the ugrudan£€^ bramhuns and others are now 

p At the tunc of batUing, tlic person who will pciform the thraddhfi, 
purifies himself by putting water, seeds, fruits, A c. in parts of the truuhs 
of four plantain trees, repeating incantations. He sends some of tliU 
water home to purify the family. 

t Bramhhns wbe receive the first gifts at shraddlihs are called by this 


name. 
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given, amidst much confusion among the receivers, the 
scsamum, the morsel of gold, the metal, a large bason full 
of kourees, and a couch or two, as well as the sixteen dif- 
ferent gifts 5 after which the assembly breaks up. The son 
then goes into the house, and placing a bramhun and his 
wife on a seat, covers them with ornaments, worships them, 
and, adding a large present of money, dismisses them. 

After this, the son of the deceased requests five bram- 
huns, of some note for learning, to offer a male calf ; in 
doing winch they take two cloths each, four poitas, four 
bctlc-nuts, and some kourccs, provided for the purpose, 
and go with the company to a spot where an altar has been 
prepared, one cubit high, and four cubits square. Four of 
the bramhuns sit on the four sides of the altar, and there 
worship certain gods, and offer a burnt-sacrifice. Near the 
altar are placed the shalgramh, four female calves, a male 
calf, and a vilwu post. The fifth bramhun reads certain 
parts of a pooranu, to drive away evil spirits. The female 
calves arc tied to four vilwii posts, and the male calf to a 
post called vrishii post^ To the necks of the female calves 
four small slender baskets are suspended, in which are 
placed, among other things, a comb, and the iron instru- 
ment with which the Hindoo women paint their eyebrows 
black. A sheet of metal is placed under the belly of the 
male calf ; on the back a sheet of copper : the hoofs are 
covered with silver, and the horns with gold, if the shraddhii 
be performed by a rich man*. On the hips of the male 
calf marks of Shivu’s trident are impressed with a hot iron. 

* Vrish)) is the name for a boll. A rough image of oUe of these animals 
is carved in the mlddte of the post, which is afterwards set up in a public 
road till it rots or fails down. It k often full of rough carved figures 
A good one costs about four roopees. 

• If by a poor man, imitations of Uieae things are used. 
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After this, the son of the deceased washes the tail of the 
male calf, and with the same water presents a drink-offer- 
ing to his deceased ancestors ; and afterwards marries the 
male calf to the four female calves, repeating many for- 
mulas, in which they are recommended to cultivate love 
and mutual sympathy. The son next liberates the female 
calves, forbidding any one to detain them, or partake of 
their milk in future. In liberating the male calf he says, 

have given thee these four wives live with them. 
Thou art the living image of Yurnii ; thou goest upon four 
legs. Devour not the corn of others, go not near a cow in 
calf. See/ The female calves are generally taken by bram- 
hiins the male calf is let loose, to go where he pleases*. 

To this succeeds what is peculiarly termed the shraddhu. 
The river side, or the cow-house, or some retired place, is 
chosen ; after cleansing which, they collect all kinds of 
eatables, cloth, sesamum, flowers, &c. and place them in 
dishes made of the excavated trunks of the plantain tree. 
The son then washes his feet, and sits with his face towards 
the east, with a shalgramu before him, and repeats many 
incantations to purify himself ; he then worships the shal- 
gramu ; presents to his deceased parent the seven dishes 
placed to the east, repeating various incantations; and 
worships Gunga, Vishnoo, and the household gods, adding 
an offering to the ancestors of the king, as an acknowledg- 

‘ Here the Hindoos marry cattle! In another part of thii work 
the reader will find an account of the marriage of monkies ! ! 

Yet the receiving of these and other gifts at shraddhtis is iupposed 
to disgrace a person. 

« These bulls wander about, and are treated by the Hindoos with great 
respect. No one can claim any redress for the injury they do, and nq 
Hindoo dare destroy them. In large towns they are often misehieyons. 
The English call them brarnfabn^ bulls. 
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mcnt for using the king’s land at worship. He then, turn- 
ing his face to the south, reads many incantations, nd with 
five, seven, or nine blades of kooshfi grass, makes the image 
of a bramhiin, which he places on a plantain before him ; 
then with joined hands he repeats before this image many 
incantations, to the following purport : ' Before thee, O 
bramhQn, 1 perform my father’s shraddhuy.’ He next offers 
to his deceased parent, on a plantain-trunk dish, seven 
blades of kooshh and seven .of d50rva grass, flowers, dry 
rice, cloth, red paint, and a brass lamp. He next cleanses 
the place before him with his hands, and scattering upon it 
a few blades of kooshh grass, presents other offerings to 
his deceased father, repeating many incantations, which 
contain the names of the offerings, and an invitation to the 
deceased father to partake of them. From what remains 
of these offerings the son makes two balls, the smallest of 
which is offered in the name of those of the family who 
have not received the benefits of the shraddhu, and the 
other he presents to his deceased father, and then lays it on 
some kooshu grass as before, and worships it, presenting 
flowers, water, &c. He now places both hands open against 
a lamp which is turning, as though he were warming him- 
self 5 after which he prostrates himself to the sun, and pre- 
sents a fee of from one roopee to five to the officiating 
bramhiin $ salutes all the bramhUns present, and makes 
prostrations to the shalgramli, which he afterwards sends 
into the house. All the offerings arc sent to the houses of 
bramh&ns. The family now return home, where an enter- 
tainment is provided, both for bramhtins and others, con- 
sisting principally of sweetmeats, milk, curds, sugar, cakes, 
See, The brambiins eat in an enclosed spot, the uninvited 
bramhlins near the house, and the poor in the street of 

f The fthastrtt directs that a living brambto shall he chosen; but a 
grass bramhhn is generally snbstltoted. 
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road. At the close of the' eatertainment, if the person 
making the shraddhh be rich^ he gives presents to all those 
who are not guests, whether bramhuns or the poor, and 
thus dismisses them. The next morning he dismisses the 
learned bramhuns witli presents ; to the most learned he 
gives five roopees perhaps, and to those less learned one. 
The- bramhiins who were invited are also dismissed wrH 
presents. About one o’clock a feast is provided for the re- 
lations, who are dismissed the next morning with presents 
of money, cloth, &c. and on this day another dinner is 
provided for nearer relations. At the close of the shraddhtl 
a number of mendicant musicians play on certain instru- 
ments of music, and sing verses celebrating the revels of 
Krishnu ; they are often dismissed with large presents. 

The next day the fhmily return to their accustomed diet; 
but the sons, for twelve months after the decease of the 
father, must refuse every gratification, and cook mth their 
own hands, or eat what has been prepared by a wife, or 
some near relation dwelling in the house. 

Gunga-Govindu-Singhii, a person of the writer cast, 
head-servant to Mr. Hastings, expended, it is said, 1,200,000 
roopees at his mother’s shraddhvi; and Raja Nuvu-Krishnfl. 
of Calcutta, nearly as much in the shraddhu for his mother. 
This expense was principally incurred in presents to the 
bramhuns, such as bedsteads, at two or three hundred 
roopees each 5 water pitchers of silver and gold, some worth 
a thousand, and others two thousand roopees; dishes of 
silver and gold, at five hundred, two hundred, and one hun- 
dred; silver and gold cups and lamp-stands, at two hundred, 
one hundred, &c. ; covered bowls for betle-nut, and gold 
and silver water jugs, at from five hundred down to one 
hundred ; and cloths at ten or fifteen roopees a piece. 

0 
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Vast crowds of mendicants* and poor people fill the 
roads at the time of a large shraddhii for two or three days 
together, each of whom obtains a roopee, or half a roopee j 
sometimes nothing. The lower orders expend three hun- 
dred, two hundred, or one hundred roopees at a shraddhti. 
Many persons reduce themselves to beggary to procure the 
name of having made a great shraddhii. If a man delay 
this ceremony, the priest urges him repeatedly to what he 
calls his duty. According to the Hindoo law, a person 
cannot inherit an estate who has not performed the 
shraddhii. 

The monthly shraddhii for the first year after the deat:h 
of the parent, is upon a very small scale, and the expense 
is from ten roopees to twelve anas. 

Beside these, there are other shraddh&s for deceased 
ancestors, as, in every month at the total wane of the moon ; 
on the last fifteen, or ten, or five days of the moon in 
Bhadrii; once during the first fifteen days of the moon in 
Ogruhayunii; and again in the same month in Poushh^^, 
and Maghu**, on the eighth of the wane of the moon; in 
Voishakhii® and Shravunii*, on any of the first fifteen days 

• Some of the mendicants come jonrnies of four or five days. 

^ In this shraddhh the desii of cows was formerly offered in sacrifice. 
In the khlee-yogh tliis is forbidden, and that of deer or goats is substi- 
tuted. 

• This shraddhh is performed principally with herbs. 

• In this shmddhh bread is chiefly used. 

• Barley is .the principal thing used in this shraddhh. At this time the 
Hindoo women scatter the husks of barley in the public roads, in imita- 
tion it is said of the mother of Rhghoo-nhndhnh, compiler of a number of 
the smritees. 

• The newly descended rain is the principal article in this shraddhtt. 
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of the moon. At some of these times all Hindoos perform 
this ceremony ; at other times only a few persons. The 
expense is trifling, as scarcely any persons are entertained 
at them. 


SECT. XXXVm.~Pwri/?ca/ion^. 

A Hindoo becomes unclean by various circumstances, 
during which he is interdicted almost every religious cere- 
mony, and forbidden to shave or cut his nails. In the act 
of purification the person shaves the head, bathes, and puts 
on clean apparel. 

A Hindoo becomes unclean after the death of persons 
related to him by birth. If a child die before he has teeth, 
the family bathe immediately, and become clean ; or if a 
child die before its ears are bored, the family remain un- 
clean one night. If a woman miscarry, the family become 
impure for ten days. After a birth, all the members of the 
family in a direct line become unclean, A woman in her 
courses is unclean for three days; but on the fifth day, 
after bathing, she may again perform religious ceremonies. 
Every person is considered as in some measure unclean 
while in a state of sickness, and from some religious ser- 
vices a sick person is wholly excluded. A bramhun be- 
comes unclean by the touch of a shoodrii, a dog, a Musul- 
man, a barbarian, &c. and all casts, by touching a woman 
in her courses, a dead body, ordure, urine, the food of other 
casts, &c. 
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SECT. XXXlX.^jitonemeni4s for Offence*. 

Thb ancient Hindoo laws on this subject are very nume* 
rous, and in many instances very severe and unjust. By 
these laws the whole property of the country was put into 
a state of requisition by the bramhuns. At present, very 
few offences expose a person to the penalties of the canon 
law ; among these, however, are the killing a bramh&n, a 
religious mendicant, or a woman ; striking a bramhiin ; 
killing a cow. Slight atonements are also offered by some 
when labouring under certain diseases, and for uninten- 
tional offences. 

I here insert some extracts from the work on atonements 
called Prayushchittii-Nirniiy&. — ^There are nine sorts of sins 
requiring atonements: 1. Jatee-bhr&ngshii-klirti, in which 
is included the eating of onions, defrauding relations, &c. 
2. Sh&nk&rSe-k&r&nu, viz. sodomy. 3. tJpatrgg-kur&uii, 
which includes receiving presents from barbarians ; bram- 
h&ns entering into trade j and bramhuns serving sh66drus^ 
4. M&lav&hli, in which is included destroying insects ; 
eating fruit which has lain near a person who has drank 
spirits; excessive grief for a trifling loss; and stealing wood, 
fruit, or flowers. 5. Pruk€grnn&ku, which includes various 
ofiences against tlie cast. ' 6. Oopupatukh, which includes 
many actions: anrong the rest, killing cows; becoming 
priest to the low casts ; a personas selling himself ; forsak- 
ing father, mother, sons ; neglecting the v^dtis^ or conse- 
crated fire; giving a daughter in marriage to a younger 
brother before the elder j giving a younger son in marriage 


$ In many places bramhana, at present, become clerks, cooks, &c. to 
tbe higher classes of skdbdrbs. 
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before the elder ; in the two last cases also becoming priest 
at the time of such marriage; usury in lending goods; not 
completing a vr&tti ; selling a pool of water, a garden, a son, 
Stp. ; not performing any one of the sungskarhs ; forsaking a 
friend; obtaining instructions from a disciple; killing a 
woman, or a shSSdrii, a voishyu, a ksliutriyu, &c,; cutting 
green trees for fire-wood ; neglecting to pay debts ; ^bdu- 
ing or driving away ^ person not an' enemy by the power of 
incantations ; denying a future state, &c. 7« Cnoopatuku, 

which indudes many different actions, viz. a son’s having 
intercourse with a woman who is a wife (though of another 
cast) to his father ; adultery with an uncle’s wife ; with the 
wife of a grandfather ; with an aunt by the mother’s side; 
with the wife of a king; with- a father’s sister; with the 
wife of a shrotriy u bramhun ; with the wife of a priest ; 
with the wife of a teacher of the v^d&s ; with the wife of a 
frend ; with the friend of a sister ; with any woman in the 
line of consanguinity ; with any woman of a cast superior 
to that of the man ; with the wife of a chandalh ; with a 
virgin, the daughter of a bramhun ; with a woman while in 
her courses ; with a woman who has embraced tke life of a 
brhmhhcharinee. 8. Muhapatuku, which includes five dif- 
ferent offences, viz. killing bramhuns ; a bramhUn's drink- 
ing spirits, a sh56dru’s intercourse with the wife of a 
bramhhn ; stealing gold from a bramhun to the amount of 
a gold mohur ; adultery with the wife of a gooroo, viz. with 
the wife of a father, if she be of a superior cast, or if she 
be of the same cast. Whoever commits these actions is 
csdled mhhapathkSS, and whoever lives in familiar habits 
with thio person becomes also mubapathkSS : this indudes 
sleeping on the same bed; sitting together on one seat; 

together ; drinking out of one cup ; eating together 
of food cooked ia one vessel ; becoming pfiest to a mhha- 
pathkSS; teaching the v€dXi^ to such an ofiender. If a 
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person converse with a mfihapatuke?, or touch him, or if 
the breath of this offender fall upon him, and these fami- 
liarities be continued for twelve months, this person also 
becomes muhapatuk€€. 9. Ctipatuku includes incest with 
a person’s own mother, or daughter, or son’s wife. 

If a*pcrson kill a bramhlin, he must renounce life, or 
offer the prajap&tyu atonement for twenty-four years^*; or, 
in case of inability, he must offer 360 cows with their 
calves, and 100 cows as a fee; or 470 roopecs, besides 24 
roopees as a fee. If a person murder a bramhfingg, whose 
husband is ignorant of the v^d&s, the offender must perform 
the prajaputyh atonement for six years. This may be com- 
muted for ninety cows and calves, or 270 kahun&s of kou- 
rees. For murdering the wife of a kshhtriyu, this atone- 
ment must be repeated three years ; of a voishyh, one year 
and a half; and of a shoodru, nine months. If the woman 
were with child, or in her courses, the atonement must be 
doubled. If a bramhun, or a kshtitriyu, murder a kshu- 
triyh, the prajaphtyh atonement must be repeated for three 
years. This may be commuted for forty-five milch cows 
and their calves, or 135 kahunhs of kourees. If a bramhtin. 


^ The following is the law respecting this atonement The offender, 
for three days, is to eat, each day, only twenty-sbc mouthfuls of rice, 
clarified nutter, milk, drc. boiled togetlier ; for the next three days he 
must eat in the evening twenty4wo monthfuU for the next three days 
he U to ask for nothing, and, unless spontaneoosly given him, to eat 
nothing. If any food be given him, it must be twenty-four mouthfuls of 
the same kind of food as mentioned above; for the next three days he 
mast eat nothing. If be abstain from food on those days in which he is 
allowed to take food if given to him, he does not commit a fhult. If a 
person hhunahle to fast so long, he may make a commutation by fksUng six 
days. If a person he not able to fast six days, he may he exempted, on 
making on offering of « cow and calf; or, in case of inability to do this, 

, he may offsx three kabhnhi of kenrees. 
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i kshutriy&j or volshyu, murder a voishyu, tlie above atone- 
ment must be repeated for one year and a half. This may 
be commuted for twenty-three cows and their calves, or 
671 kahunas of kourees. For murdering a sho5flru, the 
above atonement must be repeated for nine months. This 
may be commuted for twelve cows and their calves, or 36 
kahuniis of kourees ; (about one pound sterling.) 

If a bramh&n have killed a cow belonging to a bramhun, 
he must offer the following atonement : — he must have his 
head shaved ; for thirty days, dwell with cows, eat barley 
boiled in the urine of cows, and wear a cow’s skin. For 
the next two months, he must cat only once a day. For 
the two following months, he must bathe with the urine of 
cows. During these days of penance he must abstain from 
sin,* he must follow a herd of cows; stand when they 
stand and eat the dust which they throw up with their 
feet. At night, after putting the cows in the stall, he must 
bow to them, and then sit upright, cross-legg’d, and watch 
them all night. If one of the herd be sick, or have met 
with any misfortune, he must expose his own life for its 
preservation. He must not seek the preservation of his 
own life from the scorching sun, the chilling cold, the pelt- 
ing rain, or the driving storm, till he have secured the herd. 
If the cows be feeding on another person’s ground, he is 
not to drive them away, nor inform the owner. He must 
not prevent the calf from sticking, though the cow should 
not have been milked. After the person has thus gone 
through this atonement without fault, he must offer to a 
learned bramhun ten cows and a bull. If this be beyond 

* If, however, part of the herd be lying down, and part be standing, he 
miMt do as the greater nuinb^r do. If the number lying down and the 
number ataudiBg be equal, be must do that which is most painful to him- 
self of course he must stand. 
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his abilitjr^ he must give up all he has. If an oflender be 
unable to go through all his penance> he must^ besides the 
above fee, offer seventeen new-milch cows. If he be poor, 
he may offer sixty-six kahun&s of kourees This is the 
atonement, if the cow was wilfully killed by a bramhtin. If 
accidentally killed, the offender must go through half the 
penance, and offer one cow. Besides offering the atone-> 
ment, the person who has wilfully or accidentally killed a 
cow, must give to the owner another cow equally good.^ If 
he cannot give such a cow, he must give a proper price, to 
be ascertained by five respectable neighbours. If a bram^ 
hikn castrate a bull, he must offer the six month's atone- 
ment as for killing a bramhhn’s cow. If a cow die acciden- 
tally in the field, it is taken for granted that it was not pro- 
perly taken care of, and an atonement must be offered. 
Such a person must have his head shaved; bathe three 
times a day ; wear a cow’s skin with the horns, hoofs, &c. 
on it; follow the herd; watch the herd by night, &c. If 
the animal died at night in the cow-house, and the keeper 
was permitted to go home, instead of watching over the 
cattle, th atonement must be offered by the owner. If in 
consequence of the falling of a bell from a cow’s ear' the 
cow die, the owner must offer half of theprajaphtyh atone- 
ment. If a Hindoo sell a cow to a barbarian, he must eat 
only one mouthful in the morning for four days, and for 

^ In the work caUed PrayUshchlttk-vlv^ktii It U declared, tliat if a per- 
son be unable to pay tbls dne, he must beg for twelve years, and what- 
ever be is able to procure, be must give as a commutation for the atone- 
ment. At the present period, penmns may be seen, having the head 
ibaved, making a noise like the lowing of a cow *, having a rope, with 
which cows are tied by the leg, in the band, dec. begging for this avowed 
purpose : yet most of these persons make this a contrivance to obtain 
money. 

1 flung there like an ear-ring, or ornament, but with the intenUon of 
keeping the herd together by the sound. 
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h sliSjklrti live wHii a bmolifiACfi of unsullied character, he 
mufit tie stnur round the differeot parts of his body, and 
cast himself into the fire. The woman must be placed on 
an ass, and led round the city, and then dismissed, never to 
return. If a voishyh commit the same offence with a 
bramhhoes, or a female kshutriyh, he must renounce life,^ 
tying kooshh grass round his limbs, and then throwing 
himself into the fire. If d person defile the bed of his 
mother>in>law, he must put a red hot piece of stone or iron 
into his mouth, and become an eunuch. i^y person 
have unnatural connection with a cow, he must repeat the 
prajaphtyh atoitement four tinus. 

If a person mury^his paternal or maternal niece, he 
must perform the chanmyiintl atonement, and the mar- 
riage becomes void, though the maintenance of this woman 
for life will fedl upon the offender. [For marrying with- 
in the degrees of consanguinity, qiany different atone- 
ments are ordered, according to the nearness of rela- 
tionship.] 

If a bramhhn eat without having on his poita, he must 
repeat the gayhtrSS lOQ times, and partake of nothing that 
day but the urine of cows. If a person eat cow’s fiesh 
unknowingly, be must offer the prajaphtyh atonement. .If 
he have repeatedly eaten cow’s flesh, he must perform the 
chandraylknli vriith, and forfeit a bull and a cow. If a per- 
son eat the flesh of «lq>haiits, horses, camels, snakes, or 
d^S, he must continue offering the prajaphtyh atonement 
during twelve months. If a bramhhn drink spirits, he 
must again undergo investiture with the poita. If a bram- 
hhn repeatedly eat onions, he must perform the chandra- 
ytinh vriMh, and be again invested with the poita. If a 
person drink the oiilk of a cow, before the expiration of ten 

X 2 
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days after she has calved, he must fast two days. If any 
man drink the milk of sheep or bufialoes, he must fast two 
nights. 

If a bramh&n eat once with a person whose father was a 
sb^rh and his mother a bramh&nS€, he must perform the 
chandrayhnh vrtitii, or make an offering of eight cows and 
their calves, or 22} kahhnhs of kourees. If a bramhhn eat 
the food, or semen, or urine, or ordure of a voishyfi, he 
must^rfonn the prajapUtyh vrUtli ; or perform the other 
things prescribed instead of this atonement. If any person 
be compelled to eat the boiled rice of a chandalu, he must 
fast twelve days ; but this may be commuted by giving to 
a bramh&n five cows with their calves, or 15 kahixnus of 
kourees. If the rice be unboiled, the eater must fast three 
days. If a bramhhn unknowingly drink water from the 
pitcher with which a chandalh draws water from his well, 
he must fast three nights, and the next day he must eat 
cow-dung, cow’s urine, milk, clarified butter, and curds, 
mixed together®. If he do this designedly, the atonement 
must be doubled. If a bramhun drink water from, or bathe 
in, a pool dug by a chandalu, he must eat cow-dung, cow’s 
urine, milk, curds, and clarified butter, mixed together. If 
a dog touch a bramhun while he has food in his hand, the 
latter must fast one day. if a chandalii touch a bramhtkn 
before he have washed his hands and mouth after eating, 
the latter must fast three days, and repeat the gayilti€5 a 
thousand times. 

If a chandalb or mel^chchu break a bramhbn’s poita, the 


• In proportion to tbe quantity of eow-dang, he must take twice as 
nittch mine, (bnr times a« mnebmilk, etgfat times as much clarified batter, 
and of cants the same as clarified butter. 
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bmmh&n mast offer the mhha-saQtiipun& atonement r 
twice. 

A person, having finished the ceremonies of an atone- 
ment, must lay a handful of grass before a cow ; which if 
she eat, it is a proof that the sin of the offender is removed. 
If she refuse it, the atonement must be offered again 

If sins be not expiated by the necessary atonements, the 
offenders will descend into hell ; from whence, after expia- 
tion, they will again arise, perhaps, to human birth, in con- 
sequence of some fragment of merit which they possessed 
in the preceding birth ; but they will continue to wear the 
marks of the sin in which they died ^ Such persons must 

p In this atonement the person must mix water steeped in kooshh- 
grass, milk, curds, clarified batter, cnw>iung, and cow’s urine together, 
and eat them, and the day after he must fast. 

4 Some years ago, a rich Hindoo of Calcutta, who had committed ma- 
ny sins, thought it necessary to expiate them by an atonement. He in- 
vited learned natives from Nhd^ya to ascertain the proper atonement, 
which be afterwards offered ; but when he came to finish the ceremony 
by giving grass to the cow, she would not receive it. This excited the 
greatest anxiety, and several pfindits were consulted, to ascertain whe- 
ther the law for the ceremony had been properly laid down. They all 
affirmed that It bad ; buton Jhghiinat'hh-tftrkh-phnchanhuh being interro- 
gated, be declared, Uiat the commutation, instead of three, should have 
been five kahfinhs of kourees for each cow. Upon this information the 
increased sum was paid } the cow then ate tlie grass, and the offender's 
sin was known to be expiated t Several other anecdotes of this kind 
sure in circulation among the natives. — ^There is a remarkuble coincidence 
betwixt this story and that related of Apis, the ox \vo)>hi^pcd by the 
Egyptians, of whom it is said, that he took food from those that erme to 
consult him ; bnt that he refused to eat from the hands of Oermanient 
Cmsar, who died not long after. 

' Mhnoo says, ^ A stedler of gold from a bramhhn has whitlows on his 
nails ; a drinker of spirits, black teeth ; the ^layer of .1 bramhuu, a ma- 
rksmus. The violator of his gooroo s bed shall be a deformed wretch. — 
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offer the proper atonements, when these sins will be re* 
moved. If such a diseased person die without having of- 
fered the atonement, the funeral rite must be refused. 
Should any one burn bis body, he must perform the chan- 
dray unti vrUtli. 

If a person weep for the death of a self-murderer, or for 
a person killed by a cow, or by a bramhbn, he or she must 
offer an atonement. If a woman repent after ascending the 
funeral pile, or after resolving to renounce life in any way 
allowed by the shastrti, he or she must perform the praja- 
pbtyli vrlitii. 


For sinful acts mostly corporeal, a man shall assume after death a ve- 
getable or mineral form for acts mostly verbal, the form of a bird or a 
beast i for acts mostly mental, the lowest of human conditions. — ^The slay- 
er of a bramhbn most enter, according to the circumstances of his crime, 
the body of a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, 
a bird, a chandalh, or a pnccassa. — priest, who has drank spirituons 
liquors, shall migrate into the form of a smaller or larger worm or insect, 
of a moth, of a 0y feeding on ordure, or of some ravenous animal. — He 
who steals the gold of a priest, shall pass a thousand times into the bodies 
of spiders, of snakes and camelions, of crocodiles and other aqnatlc mon- 
sters, or of mischievous blood-suckUig demons. — He who violates the bed 
of his natural or spiritual fkther, migrates a hundred times into the forms 
of grasses, of shrubs with crowded stems, or of creeping and twining 
plants, of vnltnres and other carnivorous animals, and other beasts with 
sharp teeth, or of tygers, and other cruel brutes.— They who hurt any 
sentient beings, are bom cats and other eaters of raw flesh ; they who 
taste what ought not to be tasted, maggots or small flies ; they who steal 
ordinary things, devourers of each other ; they who embrace very low 
women, become restless ghosts.— If a man steal grain in the husk, he shall 
be bom a rat If a yellow mined metal, a gander i If water, a plava, or 
diver ; if honey, a great stinging gnat ; if milk, a crow ; if expressed jnice, 
a dog i {f clniifled butter, an ichneumon.— If exquisite perfumes, a musk- 
rat ; if potherbs, a peacock ; if dressed grain in any of its various forms, 
aporenpine; if raw grain, a hedgehog.— If a deer or an elephant, he 
Shati be Wm a wolf; if a horse, a tyger ; if mots or fruit, an ape ; if a 
woman, a bear ; if water from a jar, the bitd chataca ; if carriages, a ca- 
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For expiating the sin of falsehood, a person must repeat 
the name of Vishnoo once*. To preserve the life of a 
bramhfin, and to appease an angry wife, falsehood may be 
spoken innocently. 

When there are many offenders in his kingdom, who are 
unable to offer the proper atonements, a king must perform 
‘the chandrayunii vrlitii ; by which he will obtain the par- 
don of the sins of these subjects, and deliver his kingdom 
from the effects of sin remaining unexpiated *. 


mel j if small cattle, a goat — Women, who have committed similar thefts, 
incur a similar taint, and shall be paired with those male beasts in the 
form of their females. — As far as vital souls, addicted to sensuality, in- 
dulge themselves in forbidden pleasures, even to the same degree shall 
the acuteness of their senses be raised in their future bodies, that they 
may endure analogous pains. — ^They shall first have a sensation of agony 
in Tamisrh, or niter darkness, and in other seats of horror ■, in Usiphtrh- 
vlinh, or the sword-leaved forest ; and In different places of binding fkst 
and of rending.— Multifarious torttires await them : they shall be mangled 
by ravens and owls ; shall swallow cakes boiling hot ; shall walk over in- 
flamed sands, and shall feel the pangs of being baked like the vessel of a 
potter. — ^They shall assume the forms of beasts continually miserable, 
and suffer alternate afiiictions from extremities of cold and of heat, sur- 
rounded with terrors of various kinds.— More than once shall they lie in 
different wombs, and, after agonizing hirtlis, be condemned to severe 
ca;^;tivity and to servile attendance on creatures like themselves. — Then 
shall follow separations from kindred and friends , forced residence with 
the wicked ; painful gains and ruinous losses of wealth •, friendships hard- 
ly acquired, and at length .^changed into enmities. — Old age without re- 
source; diseases attended with anguish; pangs;of innumerable sorts, and, 
lastly, unconquerable death.’ 

« On the other hand, it is a common saying among the Hindoos, derived 
from some of their shBstrhs, that if a person utter a lie, his family, for 
fourteen generations, will successively fall into hell. 

* 1 have beard a native Christian, when preaching to his conntrymen, 
mention this atonement, to illustrate the fact of God's having given his 
Son as an atonement for tins committed In his earthly kingdom* 
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BOOK V. 

DOCTRINES OF THE HINDOO RELIGION. 

The reader is referred to another part of this work for 
the speculative theories of the Hindoo Mythology. The 
author has begun these thecuries where they appear to be 
interw'oven with the popular superstition. 


CHAP. I. 

OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 

After death, the person is conveyed by the messengers 
of Yumii through the air to the place of judgment. After 
receiving his sentence, he wanders about the earth for 
twelve months, as an aerial being or ghost; and then takes 
a body suited to his future condition, whether he ascend to 
the gods, or suffer in a new body, or be hurled into some 
hell. This is the doctrine of several pooranhs; others 
maintain, that immediately after death and judgment, the 
person suffers the pains of hell, and removes his sin by 
suffering ; and then returns to the earth in some bodily 
form. 

I add a few particulars respecting the transmigration of 
souls from the work called Khrmu-vipaku ; — He who de- 
stfop a sacrifice wilt be punished in hell ; he will Mter- 
wards be bom agun, and remain a fish for three years ; and 
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then ascend to human birth, but will be afflicted with a 
continual flux. He who kills an enemy subdued in war, 
will be cast into the hell KrhkQichu ; after which he will be- 
come a bull, a' deer, a tyger, a bitch, a fish, a man : in the 
last state he will die of the palsy. He who eats excellent 
food without giving any to others, will be punished in hell 
30,000 years, and then be bom a musk-rat ; then a deer ; 
then a man whose body emits an offensive smell, and who 
prefers bad to excellent food. The man who refuses to his 
father and mother the food they desire, will be punished in 
hell, and afterwards be bom a crow 5 then a man. In the 
latter birth he will not relish any kind of food. The stealer 
of a water-pan will be born an alligator, and then a man of 
a monstrous size. The person who has lived with a wo- 
man of superior cast, will endure torments in hell during 
seventy-one yoogus of the gods : after this, in another hell, 
he will continue burning like a blade of grass for 100,000 
years. He will next be born a worm, and after this ascend 
to human birth; but his ‘body will be filled with disease. 
The stealer of rice will sink into hell ; will afterwards be 
born and continue eighteen years a crow ; then a heron for 
twelve years ; then a diseased man. He who kills an ani- 
mal, not designing it for sacrifice, will, in the form of a 
turtle, be punished in hell ; then be born a bull, and then 
a man afflicted with an incurable distemper. He w'ho kills 
an animal by holding its breath, or laughs at a pooranu at 
the time of its recital, will, after enduring infernal torments, 
be born a snake; then a tyger, a cow, a white heron, a crow, 
and a man having an asthma. He who steals alms will 
sink into hell, and afterwards be born a blind man, afflicted 
with a consumption. A beautiful woman who despises her 
husband, will suffer in hell a variety of torments ; she will 
then be born a female, and, losing her husband very soon 
after marriage, will long suffer the miseries of widowhood. 

Y 
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The Ognee pooranu says, that a person who loses human 
hiith, passes through 8,000,000 birtlis among the Inferiot 
creatures before he can again obtain human birth : of which 
he remains 2,100,000 births among the immoveable parts 
of creation, as stones, trees, &c.; 900,000 among the 
watery tribes; 1,000,000 among insects, worms, &c.; 
1,000,000 among the birds; and 3,000,000 among the 
beasts. In the ascending scale, if his works be suitable, he 
continues 400,000 births among the lower casts of men ; 
during 100 births among bramhuns; and after this he may 
obtain absorption in Brumhu. 

Whether the doctrine of the metempsychosis originated 
with the politician or the philosopher, its influence on the 
state of society might form an interesting subject of en- 
quiry. As far as I have been able to trace its influence, it 
appears to have the most unhappy effects upon the present 
race of Hindoos. All their sins are considered as necessary 
consequences of actions done in a former life, on which ac- 
count they seldom charge their consciences with guilt for 
committing them. If a Hindoo be attacked with some dis- 
ease, or fall into peculiar misfortunes, he immediately 
traces the cause to the sins of a former birth ; and, instead 
of using measures to extricate himself, he sits down in de- 
spair, thinking that these things are inseparably attached to 
his birth, and that he can get rid of them only with life 
itself. In a religious view, this doctrine is very pernicious: 
the Christian is taught, that every thing depends upon the 
present state, and he therefore ^ works out his salvation with 
fear and trembling but the Hindoo, like all other men, 
being always disposed to procrastinate in religion, finds 
this disposition greatly encouraged, by the hope that a fu- 
ture birth yvill be more favourable to him ; that he shall be 
bom to better fortunes, be rich, or be placed in happier cir- 
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cumstances far pursuing the concerns of religion* Th^j 
next birth, in the mouth of a Hindoo, is the same as 
^ tomorrow' in the mouth of a nominal Christian. 

The faith of the Hindoos in the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls often appears in their conversation, especi- 
ally when either prosperous or adverse circumstances have 
arisen in a family. When a person is in deep sorrow for 
the loss of a child, and is addressed by another on the 
subject, the former' perhaps utters her grief in some such 
words as these : — ^ What have I done, that I am thus 
grievously afflicted? When I examine my life from my 
childhood, I cannot see that I have done any harm. Why 
then does God thus afflict me? Why did he give me a 
child ? Why did he take it away ?' — She next vents her 
grief in a torrent of abuse on Yumu : — ^ Oh ! Yiimu ! 
What did I do to thee? I am sure I never injured thee. 
Thou knewest that I had none else : I am in this world 
like a blind creature ; this child was my staff, — and thou 
hast taken him away. O thou wicked Yumu! — will put a 
wisp of fire in thy face. — I will flog thee with the broom. — 
My breast is rent with grief.' Another female now joins 
her, and says, ‘ Oh ! sister ! What I is your child gone ? 
Ah ! Ah ! Ah ! — that vile Yumh — he is full of injustice. If 
I could see him, I would cut him into a thousand pieces. 
He has taken all mine ; but he has left you one\ Ah I if 


• The Hindoo women are excessively fond of their children. When 
a mother pays her respects to an aged female, she presents her child 
to receive her blessing, and says, ‘ Mother ! — give my child your bles- 
sing.' 'Hie (ijd waman says, * Live, live, as many years as there are 
hairs on my head.’ When a mother takes her child into company, to 
prevent its being hurt by a witch, she rubs its forehead with earth 
thrown up by worms, or with the end of a lamp-wick, and spits on its 
breast. 
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1 were stone, I should split into pieces ; but I am earth-— 
only flesh and blood, and therefore I am sunk into nothing. 
But why do I thus complain ? I am not singular ; every 
bne*s house is plundered.’ Another person now comes in, 
and says, ‘ Why do you blame Ytlmh ? What fault has he 
done ? In former births you must have committed many 
crimes ; otherwise I cannot see why you should suffer in 
this dreadful manner : you have done nothing but works of 
merit in this birth. You must have injured some one’s 
child in a former birth, and now yours is taken from you. 
Yurnh has done nothing wrong. He is justice itself. He 
never errs. Nor ought you to think it extraordinary that a 
person dies. It is more extraordinary that a person desires 
to live. If you confine a bird in a cage, though you cherish 
him with the greatest care, if the door be open he flies 
away. But though there are nine openings in the body by 
which the soul may make itp escape, and though the person 
be suffering the deepest distress, yet the soul is not willing 
to depart ; — this desire of life is more wonderful than death 
itself.— When the soul has taken its flight, then, why 
should you think it such an extraordinary thing ? You are 
suffering for the sins of many former births ; which sins, 
like a shadow, will pursue you, go where you will, and as- 
sume whatever shape you may, till they be expiated by 
suffering. If this were not so, why is it that a good man 
suffers, while a wicked man is raised to the pinnacle of 
prosperity ? If men suffered only for the sins of this life, 
the good would have nothing but happiness, and the wicked 
nothing but sorrow^.’ 

' I have heard it urged, in proof of the reality of successive births, 
that if a child had not drawn the breast in a former birth, it would not, as 
soon as bom, cling to the breast, and know how to suck. A penon before 
wHoih this argument was once urged, asked how this was to be accounted 
for when the person arose from the state of n fish to human birth e 
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Sometimes the doctrine of transmigration appears in the 
conversation of widows, when they are talking over their 
sonows one amongst another. One begins the conversa- 
tion, by addressing one of the company, recently become a 
widow, in some such words as these ‘ Ah ! why is so 
much trouble fallen upon you ? You have continually per- 
formed works of merit. I have observed, that from your 
childhood you have been very religious Another replies, 
— ^ How you talk ! , What ! do you think she is suffering 
for sins committed in this birth ?’ The widow addressed 
now adds; — ^Ah ! my sorrows are indescribable. I am now 
suffering for the sins of many births; the sins of birth after 
birth, birth after birth, are fallen upon me. If the sins of 
numerous births had not been cast upon me, would my 
husband (a lack of lives in one) have been taken from me? 
O God, do not bring upon my worst enemy the misery 
which I endure. What had I done against God, and what 
against him, (her husband,) that I suffer thus ? I must have 
injured him in a former birth, and therefore he was married 
to me on purpose to bring upon me the sorrows of widow- 
hood. He was born in one womb, an^ I in another ; we 
were perfect strangers; fate brought us together, and I 
began to flatter myself that I should long enjoy the bles- 
sings of a married state, when he was seized with sickness, 

c When a Hindoo female cliild shews her attachment to religion, she 
gathers vilwh leaves and flowers, and making an image of the lingh, 
attempts to worship it ; or she sits down attentively, and watches otheii 
while they perform the ceremonies of worship ; or she goes to a festival, 
and assists the females in making the necessary preparations. When she 
is grown to maturity, she performs different ceremonies to obtain the 
blessing of a good husband. After marriage she worships Shivti and 
other gods, and prays that her husband may love lier, and live long, so 
that she may not endure the hardships of widowiiood. When she becomes 
a mother, she daily bows to the gods, repeats their names, and prays that 
they will bless her child. 
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and, without making the Isast provision for me, has left me 
to crouch and fawn for a handful of rice. When waiting 
upon him in his last moments he did not say, ^ I leave you 
this or that ; you will not be destitute but, shutting up 
my food and garments, he has thus abandoned me. He ! 
he was my ^eatest enemy. If I meet him in a future state, 
ril certainly revenisje myself. Instead of putting fire into 
his mouth after death, if I had known that he would have 
served me thus, I would have put fire in his mouth while 
living. I entreat the gods, that in the next birth I may be 
a man, and he my wife, and that I may bring upon him 
exactly what he has brought upon me ; and that this may 

be continued through numerous births. Vile enemy 

Continuing her address to a married woman, she says 
^ See ! you have two meals a day, while I have but one ; 
you have all manner of ornaments, and I am naked ; you 
are invited to all the feasts ^ ; you can eat of all kinds of 
delicacies, but I must live on the meanest food; I must 
fast twice a month®; — there is no end of my sorrows.* 

If a person die an untimely death, it is attributed to 
crimes committed in a former state of existence. A person 
born blind, is supposed to have destroyed the eyes of some 
one in a former birth. A few neighbours sitting together, 
as a person afflicted with an incurable distemper passes 
along, observe, ^ Ah ! no doubt, that man was guilty in 
a former birth of such or such a crime, and now the con- 
sequences appear in his present state.’ 

* A widow can take no share in marriage ceremonies, Ac. She is not 
even permitted to touch the bride. 

• This fast is kept by widows on the eleventh of the increase and de- 
crease of the moon in every month ; and is observed so strictly among 
Uie higher casts, that notwithstanding a widow has eaten only once on 
the preceding day, she does not touch the least aliment, not even a drop 
of water, on this day. 
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The prosperity of persons, especially if they have sud- 
denly from poverty to affluence, frequently gives rise 
to reirarks on the merits of such persons in a former birth: 
‘ See/ says one, ‘ such a person was poor, and is now worth 
so many lacks of roopees. He must have performed acts 
jf extraordinary merit in former births, or he could not 
have so suddenly risen to such a state of affluence/ When 
conversing on this subject with a Hindoo, he instanced the 
case of Ramu-Hurce-VishwasJj, late of Khurdah : — ‘ He was 
so poor,’ said he, ‘ that he was indebted to others for a place 
to lodge in. After a few years of service with a European, 
he obtained a fortune of thirty lacks of roopees. He 
bought an estate ; erected a number of temples to Shivii, 
and then went to Kashee, (Benares,) where he died in a 
very short time, Siich an auspicious life and death ^ can 
only be attributed to some wonderful acts of devotion or 
liberality in former births.' 

A very learned man is complimented with having given 
learning to others in a former birth. 

When the Hindoos see any of the animals used cruelly, 
especially cows, they exclaim : — ^ Ah ! how many sins must 
that creature liavc committed in a former birth !' They say 
the same if they sec a dog eating ordure. When they see 
a dog riding with his master in his palanqueen, they s^y, 
‘True, thou art born a dog, but some good works have 
made thy fate tolerable/ 

The pooranus and other shastrus promise deliverance 
from future birth uj>on the perfonnance of different reli- 
gious ceremonies. 


Ever> one who dies at Kashee becomes a god. 
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CHAP. II. 

JUDGMENT OP MEN AFTER DEATH. 
[From the Pttdmtt pooranli.] 


At the extremity of the earth southwards, floating on the 
waters, is Shngyumhn€S, the residence of Yumu, the judge 
of the dead, and of his recorder Chitrh-goopth, and his 
messengers. Yhmu has four arms, is of a dark colour, 
with eyes like the petal of the water-lily ; in his hands he 
holds a shell, a discus, a club, and a lotus ; he rides on 
Guroorh; wears a golden poita, and pearl ear-rings; and 
has a crown on his head, and a garland of flowers round 
his neck. ChitrU-goopth, the recorder, and Y&lmu’s attend- 
ants, appear in the most pleasing forms. 

Those who perform works of merit are led to Ytim&’s 
palace along the most excellent roads, in some parts of 
which the heavenly courtezans are seen dancing or singing; 
and gods, ghndhurvus, Stc. are heard chanting the praises 
of other gods ; in others showers of flowers are flailing from 
heaven; in other parts are houses containing cooling water, 
and excellent food; pools of water covered with nymphceas ; 
and trees, affording fragrance by their blossoms and shade 
by their leaves. The gods are seen to pass on horses or 
elephants, with white umbrellas carried over them ; or in 
palanqueens or chariots, fanned with the chamiiriis of the 
gods : while the ddvlirshees are chanting their praises as 
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Ihcy pass along. Somej by the glory issuing from thefc 
bodies^ illumine the ten quarters of the world. 

Yhmh receives the good with much affection, and, feast- 
ing them with excellent food, thus addresses them ^ Ye 
are truly meritorious in your deeds; ye are wise; by the 
power of your merits ascend to an excellent heaven. He 
who, born in the world, performs meritorious actions, he is 
my father, brother, and friend.* 

The wicked have 688,000 miles to travel to the palace of 
Yiimfi, to receive judgment. In some places they pass over 
a pavement of fire ; in others the earth In which their feet 
sink is burning hot ; or they pass over burning sands, or 
over stones with sharp edges, or burning hot ; sometimes 
showers of sharp instruments, and at others showers of burn- 
ing cinders, or scalding water, or stones fall upon them ; 
burning winds scorch their bodies; every now and then 
they fall into concealed wells full of darkness, or pass 
through narrow passages filled with stones^ in which ser- 
pents lie concealed ; sometimes the road is filled with thick 
darkness; at other times they pass through the branches of 
trees, the leaves of which are full of thorns ; again they walk 
over broken pots, or over hard clods of earth, bones, putri- 
lying flesh, thorns, or sharp spikes; they meet tygers, 
shackals, rhinoceroses, elephants, terrible giants, &c.; and 
in some parts they are scorched in the sun without obtain- 
ing the least shade. They travel naked ; their hair is in 
disorder; their throat, lips, &c. are parched; they are 
covered with blood, or dirt ; some wail and shriek as they 
pass along; others are weeping; others have horror depicted 
on their countenances; some are dragged alohg by leathern 
thongs tied round their necks, waists, or hands ; others by 
cords passed through holes bored in their noses ; others by 
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the hair, the ears, the neck, or the heels ; and others are 
carried, having their heads and legs tied together. On 
arriving at the palace, they behold Yiimu clothed with 
terror, two hundred and forty miles in height; his eyes 
distended like a lake of water; of a purple coloiu’: with 
rays of glory issuing from his body ; his voice is loud as 
the thunders at the dissolution of the universe; the hsurs 
of his body are each as long as a palm-tree ; a flame of 
fire proceeds from his mouth ; the noise of the drawing of 
his breath is greater than the roaring of a tempest; his 
teeth are exceedingly long, and his nails like the fan for 
winnowing corn. In his right hand he holds an iron club; 
his garment is an animaFs skin ; and he rides on a terrific 
buflalo. Chitru-goopth also appears as a terrible monster, 
and makes a noise like a warrior when about to rush to 
battle. Sounds terrible as thunder are heard, ordering 
punishments to be inflicted on the offenders. At length 
Yumu orders the criminals into his presence, and thus 
addresses them ; — ' Did you not know that I am placed 
above all, to award happiness to the good, and punishment 
to the wicked? Knowing this, have you lived in sin? 
Have you never heard that there are different hells for the 
punishment of the wicked ? Have you never given your 
minds to religion ? To-d^, with your own eyes, you shall 
see the punishment of the wicked. — ^From yoogu to yoogu 
stay in these hells !— You have pleased yourselves in sinful 
practices : endure now the torments due to these sins. 
,What will weeping avail?' Yumfi next directs Chitrii- 
gooptu to examine into the offences of the criminals, who 
now demand the names of the witnesses ; let such, say they, 
appear, and give their evidence in our presence. YUmU 
smiling, thou|^ full of rage, commands SSSiyfi*, Chlindru**^ 


* The sun. 


^ The moon. 
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PllvtinEi*, tJgnee*', Akash&S Prit’hiv65"', V&roonli", Tit'hee®, 
DiniiP, Ratree^, Prat&-kala% Sundhya-kalu% add DhurmiiS 
to appear against the prisoners ; who, hearing the evidence, 
are struck dumb, and remain trembling and stupified with 
fear, Yumh, then gnashing his teeth, beats the prisoners 
with his iron club till they roar with anguish] after which 
he drives them to different hells. 

* Wind. Fire. * ^ther. ® Earth. ■ Water. 

• A lunar-day. p Day. ' Night. » Morning. • Erening. 

* A representative of Yhmh. All the elements, and the dlTisions of 
time, are thus called upon to witness against the prisoners. 
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CHAP. IIL 

OF FUTURE HAPPINESS. 


TH£ shastrus teach that there are four kinds of happiness 
after death : l.That possessed in the heavens of the gods^; 
—2. That when the person is deified ; — 3. That which arises 
from dwelling in the presence of the gods*; — and, 4. In 
absorption^. In the three first, the person is subject to 
future birth, but not in the last. The three first are obtained 
by works ; the last by divine wisdom. 

The descriptions which the poorantis give of the heavens 
of the gods are truly in the eastern style : all things, even 
the beds of the gods, are made of gold and precious stones. 
All the pleasures of these heavens are exactly what we 
should expect in a system formed by uninspired and unre- 

Th« M^mangstii writers have decided, that there is no separate place 
ef Aiture happiness ; that whether a person enjoy happiness, or endure 
misery, the whole is confined to the present life. The poorantis, on the 
other hand, declare, that there are many places of happiness and misery, 
and that persons go to these places after death. 

* AU raised to heaven are not permitted to approach the god in whose 
heaven they reside. This privilege belongs only to fiivourites. 

r The v^danth ihastrhs teach, that wherever a person possessing divine 
wisdom dies, he is immediately received into the divine nature, as air, 
escaping l^om a vessel when broken, iasmedlately mixes with the sur- 
rounding air* Wbe poorantis, however, teach, that the soul of inch a 
person ascends to God inhabiting a certain place, and is there absorbed 
nto the divine natnre. 
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newed men : like the pexadise of Mahomet, they are houses 
of ill-fame, rather than places of rewards for < the pure in 
heart.* Here all the vicious passions are personified, or 
rather deified the quarrels and licentious intrigues of the 
gods fill these places with perpetual uproar, while their 
impurities are described with the same literality and gross 
detail, as similar things are talked of among these idolaters 
on^ earth. It would be a flagrant insult to compare these 
heavens with the place which our Saviour went to prepare 
for his disciples * ; but the serious enqturer after truth will 
be struck with this additional proof, that the Christian 
religion is * worthy of all acceptation.* 

I here subjoin an account of the heaven of Koovdrfi, the 
god of riches, from the Mhhabhorhtti It is eight hundred 
miles long, and five hundred and sixty broad. The wind, 
perfumed with ten thousand odours, blows in soft breezes ; 
and the place, in every part adorned with gold and jewels, 
displays a glory like that produced by the rays of the full 
moon. Here are also canals of the purest water filled with 
fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c. with flights of steps made 
of gold } with forests and gardens in which Koovdrti and 
his courtezans divert themselves. In the treasury of this 
god are immense heaps of jewels, gold, silver, &c. from 
which the gods and goddesses supply themselves with orna- 
ments. Koov^ru sits on a throne glorious as the meridian 
sun, and reposes on a bed equally splendid. He is sur- 
rounded'by different gods, among whom are Shivh, Doorga, 
Shivu’s bull, his servants Nfindee, Mhha-kalu, Shlinko<^ 
K&mb, &c. and by a thousand goddesses, or concubines, 
shining like the lightning, and adorned with loads of jewels; 
by the titans, by Raviin&,Vibhseshhnh, and other raluh&rib, 


* Jobs aiv. t. 
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the pisbacb&s, the g&ndh&niis, the kinnhrtb, the hpeliru, 
the vidjadh&rtis, the mountuo gods, &c. Before this 
assembly the Upsiiras dance ; the kinntir&s, (with horses’ 
mouths,) and the glLndhhnrlis, sing and play on heavenly 
instruments. All the pleasures of the other heavens are to 
be found here. 

The following are esteemed works of merit, ct^ble of 
raising a person to celestial happiness : — ^Honouring, enter- 
taining, serving, and giving gifts to bramhhns: the more 
learned the bramhUn, the greater the merit. Worship- 
ping and repeating the names of tl^e gods, and par- 
ticularly that of a person’s guardian deity; visiting or 
residing at holy places, and performing the accustomed 
religious ceremonies there-; performing the shraddhh for 
deceased ancestors; bathing in the Ganges and other 
sacred rivers; offering sacrifices; building temples; cut- 
ting roads and pools ; planting trees, especially sacred trees ; 
making and setting up images; repeating the gaytitrEC, 
and other parts of the vEdhs ; reading the vEdh and other 
shastrhs, or hearing them read ; honouring and serving a 
spiritual guide ; hospitality to guests, especially to bram- 
h&ns ; fasting, particularly at times directed by the shas- 
trfis; - burning with a deceased husband; parting with life 
in sacred places. 

King Soorht’hU was raised to the heaven of IndrH for 
performing the sacrifice of a horse •. King Trish&nkoo ob- 
heaven by the pow^r of the merits which Vtbhisht’- 
h&, a bramhlin, transferred to him'’. Omb&rESshh, a king, 
was about to perform a human sacrifice, in order to obtun 
heaven ; but when going to slay the victim, through the 


• ghiK-Ung^rlitt. Ibid. 
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interference of Vishwamitr&y a bramhCm^ his sacrifice was 
accepted of the gods^ though the victim was not slain % and 
the king ascended to the heaven of Indrtk^. King Indrti* 
dyoomnu; by performing austerities, offering sacrifices, and 
presenting gifts to bramhuns, obtained the power of going 
to heaven whenever he chose*. 

Beside these ‘ works of merit,* performed by Hindoos 
under the hope of obtaining a heaven of sensual pleasures 
after death, there are a number of other actions performed 
by them, supposed to be meritorious in their nature, but 
which, in the opinion of a Christian, deserve punishment, 
even in this life ; — The Hindoo widow, burning with the 
dead body of her husband, is promised a residence in 
heaven during the reigns of fourteen Indrhs ; yet no Chris* 
tian doubts whether these are real murders or not. The 
deaths of vast multitudes of Hindoos are procured or 
hastened annually by immersing a part of the body, in a 
state of dangerous sickness, in the Ganges, and by pouring 
large quantities of this water into the body of the dying 
person : yet the Hindoos think it a work of great merit. 
Many persons voluntarily renounce life in the Ganges, 
under the hope of obtaining immediate entrance into 
heaven ; and yet a jury of Englishmen would pronounce it 
self-murder. Infatuated mothers devote their children to 
this sacred river, not doubting but they are sending them 
to heaven ; yet u?e feel certain that every such infant is 
murdered. Many of the practices in the presence of the 
Hindoo idols, in the very midst of worship, are so dread* 
fully obscene, that I am persuaded even a Billingsgate mob 

* He repeated an incantation given by Vishwamitrti, which destroyed 
the po#er of the (ire. 

^ ShrS^bhaghvhtQ. « Mbbabhar&td. 
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would not suffer the actors to escape without some marks 
of their disapprobation; and yet the Hindoos expect no- 
thing less than heaven for these works of merit. A great 
number of the Hindoo modern saints live in a state of per- 
petual intoxication; and call this stupefaction, which arises 
from smoking intoxicating herbs, fixing the mind on God. 
Nor do the brfimhucharSSs, who follow the rules of the 
TUntrh shastrtis, and practise unutterable abominations^, 
under what they call the forms of religion, ever doubt 
whether these acts* are meritorious, and capable of raising 
the person to heaven or not. Even women of the town 
have worship performed by bramhuns in brothels, from 
which they expect rewards in a future state : so completely 
absent from the Hindoo mind is the Christian idea of purity 
of heart, and of the necessity of this in order to approach 
God. 


The Hindoos profess to have a great reliance upon the 
merit of their works, though they do not depend upon any 
one ceremony to procure future happiness : one Hindoo 
travels to the south, another to the north, to obtain some 
salvatioh-giving charm : but after all, he listens to any new 
nostrum with as much eagerness as though he had hitherto 
done nothing towards obtaining heaven As a personas 
continuance in heaven depends on the quantity of his 
merit, this may be another reason why the Hindoo performs 
so many different works to obtain the same thing. 

' Thoagb the aatbor has drawn away the yeil from some of the scenes, 
yet the Christian public must give bim credit respecting the rest ; for 
they are so intolerably gross, that they cannot be fully dragged into 
pttblic view, 

f The Hindoos have as great a propensity to embrace new theories 
of reKgioa as any ether heathens whatever, where the cast does not 
Iflterfhre. 
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After the death of a Hindoo who has been particularly 
diligent in practising the ceremonies of his religion, his 
neighbours speak of him with much respect : one person 
perhaps asks another, ^ Who has been burnt at the landing 
place toniay The other answers : — * Such an one : he 
was an excellent character ; he assisted others ; he was 
very strict in performing his daily ablutions; he visited 
such and such holy places ; he was very generous to bram- 
hfins and to strangers; he venerated the gods, &c. No 
doubt he will obtain a place in heaven/ When a person 
dies who has not been liberal to bramhuns, nor expended 
any thing in the ceremonies of his religion, his neighbours 
doom him to hell without ceremony. Wlien a neighbour 
mentions him, the person to whom he speaks affects per- 
haps to be alarmed that the sound of such a person’s name 
has entered his ear ; knd, to remove the evil effects of such 
a circumstance, he repeats the names of several gods in 
some such form as this ^ Ah ! Ah ! — Muhabharbtik ! 
Miihabhardtti ! M uhabharutd ! — ^Doorga! Doorga! Doorga! 
1 must fast to-day, I fancy, for hearing this vile person’s 
name repeated.’ If the person has lived in all manner of 
impurity, and, in the language of Scripture, ^ has drank 
iniquity like water,’ and yet has performed the popular 
ceremonies with a degree of regularity, he is spoken of 
with respect; for it is a principle of the Hindoo reli- 
gion, that good works absolutely atone for bad ones**. 
Notwithstanding it is common for survivors to speak in 
high terms of the future state of those who were a^alous 
idolaters, it is a doctrine repeatedly inculcated in the 
Hindoo shastrbs, that**tho$e who have not overcome their 
passions, (pure and impure,) though they may have per- 

^ NontiBal Christiaiis little imagine how heathenish many of their reli> 
gioiu netieni are* 
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fonned the usual ceremonies of their religion, cannot obtain 
cdestial happiness. The doors of heaven are therefore 
shut against the great bulk K)f the people : they have 
neither performed splendid reKgious actions, nor subdued 
their passions, nor fixed their minds on God, nor performed 
severe religious austerities. The shdOdrti, also, having no 
inheritance in the v^dtis, is placed in far worse circum- 
stances than the bramhtkn. Heaven was made for bram- 
Mns, as well as the earth ; and in general a Hindoo must 
be raised to bramhinical birth before he can raise hb eyes 
towards heaven as his home^ Very few therefore indulge 
the hope of heaven*^. On the contrary, when at the point 
of death, almost every Hindoo is in a state of the most per- 
plexing anxiety, like mariners in a storm when the vessel 
has become wholly unmanageable. Such a wretched Hin- 
doo, in these moments, is often heard giving vent to his 
grief and fears in the midst of his relatives, as he lies by 
the Ganges. If he be advanced in years, they endeavour 
to comfort him by reminding him, that he could not expect 
to have lived much longer; that he leaves a numerous 
family in comfortable circumstances ; and further, that his 
merits will certainly raise him to heaven. The dying man, 
however, finds no comfort in the merit of hb works, but 
gives utterance to excessive grief in some such language as 
this * 1 1 what meritorious deeds have I performed ? — 
have done nothing but sin.-— Ah ! where shall 1 go ? — ^Into 
what bell shall I be plunged ?— What shall I do ? — ^How 

* How different the spirit of the true renfion:— ‘ To the poor is the 

gospel preached. Blessed are the poor in spirit, for their’s is the 

kingdom of heaven/ 

^ As all other ways of obtaining heaven are rendered so diffienU to the 
poor, this is one reason which reconciles a Hindoo widow to the fnneral 
pile } as by this act she is <tnite certain of obtaining ftnare happinoss both 
^or kers^f» her husband, end several generations of her anceslorsb 
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long sl^all 1 continue in hell ?— -Whal hope can I have of 
going to heaven Here I have been suffering for sin ; and 
now I must renew my sufferings l-^How many births must 
I pass through ?— Where will my sorrows terminate 
a forlorn and miserable hope, he calls upon his friends to 
give him their blessing, that Gunga.may receive him ; and 
he takes leave of them in the utmost perturbation of mind. 
A Hindoo knows nothing of that hope which is ^ as an an^ 
chor to the soul, both sure and stedfast.* 

When I urged upon a bramhiin with whom I was in con- 
versation, that the shastrhs made large promises * to those 
who repeated the name of a god, or bathed in sacred rivers, 
or visited holy places, &c. 1 was told by a learned bramhun, 
that the same shastrus declared, that these promises were 
only made to allure men to the performance of their duty, 
and were not meant to be literally fulfilled 

Absorption, — God, as separated from matter, the Hindoos 
contemplate as a being reposing in his own happiness, de- 
stitute of ideas ; as infinite placidity ; as an unruffled sea of 
bliss ; as being perfectly abstracted, and void of conscious- 
ness. They therefore deem it the height of perfection to 
be like this being. Hence Krishnh, in his discourse to 
t)ijoonti“, praises the man ^ who forsaketh every desire that 

> He who bathes in the Ganges at an auspicious junction of certain 
planets, is'assured that by this act he delivers himself and 3,000,000 of 
ancestors from hell. 

n What a contrast is this to the doctrine of the gospel * Wherein God, 
willing more abundantly to «hew onto the lieirs of promise the inunuta*) 
bility of bis counsel, conOnned it by an oath : that by two immutable 
things, in which it wu impossible for God to lie, we might have a strong 
consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay bold ap<m the hope set before 
ni.* Hs6. vi. 17, 18. 

» Bhagttvhth 

Aa2 
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enteretli into his heart ; who is happy of lumself ; who is 
without affection ; who rcjoiceth not either in good or evil ; 
^ho^ Kke the tortQise^ can restrain his members from their 
wonted purpose ; to whom pleasure and paib, gold, iron, 
and stones are the same/ 'The learned/ adds KrishnS, 

' behold Brhmhh alike in the reverend bramhlin, perfected 
in knowledge ; in the ox, and in the elephant; in the dog, 
and in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs/ The person 
whose very nature, say they, is absorbed in divine medita- 
tion ; whose life is like a sweet sleep, unconscious and un-* 
disturbed; who does not even desire God, and who is thus 
changed into the image of the ever-blessed; obtains ab- 
sorption into Briimhu 

The ceremonies leading to absorption are called by the 
name of tiip&shya, and the person performing them a 
t&pushw€€. Forsaking the world; retiring to a forest; 
fasting, living on roots, fruits, &c. remaining in certain 
postures ; exposure to all the inclemencies of the weather, 
&c. — these, and many other austere practices, are prescrib- 
ed, to subdue the passions, to fix the mind, habituate it to 
meditation, and fill it with that serenity and indifference to 
the world, which is to prepare it for absorption, and place 
it beyond the reach of future birth. 

The reader will easily perceive, that this part of the Hin- 
doo religion, separated, as it confessedly was in some mea- 

« Some of the followers of Vishnoo (vobbiihvbs) are not pleased with 
the idea of absorption, or of losing a distinct and conscious state of ex- 
istence* They are represented as praying thus : — * O Vishnoo \ we do not 
wish for absorption ; but for a state of happiness in which we shall for 
ever see and serve thee as our lord ; in which thou wilt coiuinuo as oiir 
beloved master, and we as thy servants/ Agreo^tbly to this prayer, they 
believe that de\oted volsbndvUs after death will be freed from future 
birth, and remain for ever near Vishnoo in the heaven of this god. 
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surt, fmn the popular idolatry, Instead of producing any 
good effects, drew men away from the practice of all the so- 
cial duties included in 'the second table, < Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself and left the mind a prey to pride, 
moroseness, and ignorance. It should also be observed that 
many of these austerities were both senseless and cruel in 
the extreme : one tt!ipiishw€€ is represented as hanging for 
hundreds of years with his head downwards; another, as 
living on leaves ; another, on air ; another, as surrounding 
himself with four fires, and enduring intolerable heat and 
thirst ; another, as standing up to the neck in water ; Val- 
mSSkh, it is said, stood in one posture, repeating the name 
of Ram&, till the white ants (termes belUcosus) surrounded 
his body with a case of earth, and devoured the flesh from 
his bones. 

Thes^ tapushwggs are supposed to have been the authors 
of the most ancient of the Hindoo writings; in some of 
which, it is admitted, sentiments are to be found which do 
honour to human nature. But it is equally certain that 
these sages were very little affected by these sentiments ; and 
perhaps the same might be said of almost all the heathen 
philosophers. Vushisht"h& inflicted on himself incredible 
acts of severity; but in the midst of his devotions he became 
attached to a heavenly courtezan, and cohabited with her 
5,000 years p. Phrash&rh, an ascetic, violated the daughter 
of a fisherman, who was ferrying him over a river ; from 
which intercourse sprang the famous Vyasii, the author of 
the Muhabharutu**. The father of RishyG-shringii coha- 
bited with a deer, and his son had deer's horns ^ Khpilh, 
an ascetic, reduced king Sagfirii's 60,000 sons to ashes, be- 
cause they mistook him for a horse-stealer *. Brigoo, in a 


f MtUhabharattt. 


« Ibid. 


» Ramaytbifi. 


* Mlihabbari^ta. 
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fit of passion^ kicked the god'VUhnoo on the breasts 
RichSSku; for the sake of a subsistence, sold his son for a 
human sacrifice Doorvasa, a sage, was so addicted to 
anger, that he was a terror both to gods and men*. Ourv* 
vfi, another sage, in a fit of anger, destroyed the whole race 
of Hoihiiyu with fireafrom his mouths^; and Doorvasa did 
the same to the whole posterity of Krishnii*. Javalee, an 
ascetic, stands charged with stealing cow’s flesh at a sacri- 
fice ; when the beef was sought for, the saint, to avoid de- 
tection, turned it into onions ; and hence onions are for- 
bidden to the Hindoos*. The pooranhs, indeed, abound 
with accounts of the crimes of these saints, so famous for 
their religious austerities : anger and lust seem to have 
been their predominant rices. 

As it respects the modern devotees, none of them expect 
absorption : they content themselves with performing the 
popular ceremonies, and thus fall under the censures of 
Krishnii, who says, ^Numbers prefer a transient enjoyment 
of heaven to eternal absorption.’ It is true, now and then 
a poor wretch is seen, naked, covered with ashes, and his 
hair clotted with dirt, whose vacant, brutish looks indicate 
that he is approaching a state of complete abstraction, and 
that he may soon hope to enter into this perfect state, viz. 
to live in a world full of wonders, without a single passion 
left to be affected by them. Yet even this abstraction, or 
contempt of the world, if it can deserve such a name, ia 
brought on by shunning the presence of man, and conti- 
nually smoking intoxicating herbs. 

* RaniaySnti. * Ibid. 

r Ramaybnb, * Shr6e.bh«gttvtitti. • Ibid. 
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CHAR IV. 

OF FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. 


The Shr§€-bhaguvtitu contains the following account of 
the punishments endured in different hells: — ^The person 
guilty of adultery or fornication, the thief, and the stealer 
of children, are to be cast into the hell Tamisrh, and conti- 
nually famished and beaten. He who defrauds others, is to 
be cast into a hell of darkness. The proud person, who 
also neglects the ceremonies of religion, is to be tormented 
by the animals Rooroo. The glutton, who has also been 
guilty of destroying animals, is to be thrown into a hell of 
boiling oil. He who dis];egards the vt^dti and bramhuns, is 
to be punished in a hell of burning metal for 3,500,000 
years. He who injures a man of a superior order, is to be 
torn by swine. The unmerciful are to be tormented by 
snakes, flies, deer, birds, lice, wasps, &c. The bramhiin, 
bramhunee, brumhucharee, voishyu, or king, who drinks 
spirits, shall be thrown into pans of liquid fire. He who 
despises a religious devotee, shall be punished by sticking 
fast in mud with his head downwards. He who kills a 
man, and offers him to the gods ; and he wlio devours any 
animal, without having slain it in sacrifice ; are to be fed on 
flesh and blood. He who betrays and afterwards destroys 
a person, is to be pierced with spears and .arrows. The 
person who causes sorrow to others, is to be bitten by snakes 
with five heads. He who is inhospitable to guests, must 
have his eyes torn out by vultures and other ravenous birds. 
The covetous are to be fed with impure substances. He 
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who cohabits with a woman of another cast, or a rirgin, or* 
the wife of another man, is to be inclosed in the arms of an 
iron female image made red hot. The person who professes 
different religions, and is familiar with all easts, is to be 
punished by being continually cast down from lofty trees. 
The bramh&n who commits adultery with the wife of a 
bramh&n, is to be fed with blood. Highway robbers, those 
who bum houses, or poison others, are to be bitten by dogs 
with enormous teeth. False-witnesses are to be cast from 
rocks 800 miles high 

I here insert the names of some of the Hindoo hells : — 
Tamisru, or the hell of darkness ; Ondhh-ti^misru, the hell of 
great darkness ; Rourbrli, a hell full of animals called Roo-^ 
roo; Muha-rour&vu, a similar but more dreadful hell; 
Koombh€S-pakU, a hell of boiling oil ; Kal&-S6Qtru, a hell 
of burning copper ; Osiputru-vunti, a wilderness in which 
criminals are punished by the thorns of the talu-tree ; Shoo- 
krh-mookhu, a hell where criminals are bitten by animals 
having the faces of swine ; Cndhu^k55pu, a hell dark and 
full of reptiles ; Krimee*bhojhnh, where criminals become 
worms feeding on ordure; Sundungshu, where sinners are 
burnt with hot irons ; T6ptu-sh6ormee, in which adulterers 
are tormented in the embraces of a red hot-iron female 
image ; Vfijru-kant&kQ-shalmhlee, wher^ men are thrown 
on trees full of dreadful thorns ; Voiturangg, a river full of 
filth ; Pi)dyod&, a similar hell ; Pranh-nirodbii, where sin- 
ners are pierced with arrows ; Vishushna, where they are 
beaten with clubs, &c. ; Lala-bhaksha, where they are fed 

^ It is to be anderstoed, tbat panlshmetits in bell may be prevented in 
many cases by offering the appointed atonement. Funishmeiit by the 
magiatrate is also considered as an atonement, exempting the culprit from 
anfferings in a futnre state* Wfuti good news tkU looaW to EngUthmt^ 
/estom, wk»diebytlu hands ths €a?s««on€rs--if they could beliete l|h 
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with saliva, &c.j Sharu-m^yadunu, ia which dogs continu- 
ally bite the wicked ; t)v§e-chimuyii, where false witnesses 
are thrown headlong upon a hard pavement; Pat&nti, 
where sinners arc pinched with hot tongs ; Ksharu-kurddu- 
mfi, where they are hurled into mire ; Rukshyogiinu-bho- 
junh, where cannibals feed on the flesh of sinners ; ShoolU- 
prot’h&, where the wicked are punished by spears and birds 
of prey; Danda-shodk&, where snakes with many heads 
bite and devour sinners; tJvt^th-nirodhuuu, where offen- 
ders are punished in darkness with the fear of the approach 
of wild beasts ; Cpurya-vurtunu, where the eyes of sinners 
are picked out by birds of prey; and Soochee-mookhu, 
where sinners are pricked with needles. Beside these, the 
Shree-bhagavutu says, there are 100,000 hells, in which 
different kinds of torments are inflicted on criminals, ac- 
cording to the directions of the shastrus, and the nature of 
their guilt. 

The Hindoos in genml manifest great fear of future pu- 
nishment. Sometime^J after committing a dreadful sin, 
these fears are express^ to a* friend in some such words as 
these ; — ^ I have committed a shocking crime, and I must 
endure great and long-continued torments : but what can I 
do ? There is no remedy how.’ Sometime^ these fears are 
so great that they drive a man to perform many works of 
merit, particularly works of atonement. If the offender be 
rich, they extort large sums of money from him, which are 
expended in gifts to bramhuns> or in religious ceremonies. 
If he be, poor, he bathes in the Ganges with more con- 
stancy, or goes on pilgrimage to different holy places. The 
Hindoos consider some sins as sending whole generations 
to hell. A false witness is to suffer future torments, and 
with him fourteen generations of his family ; the man who 
swears by the waters of the Ganges involves himself and 

B b 
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family in tlic same sufferings*'. If a Hindoo at the time of 
isorship put a stalk of d 50 rva grass on the lingii, he and 
seven generations sink into hell. 

Emancipation of the uiekedy a sfori/, from the Muhahha^ 
riitu, — Ravtinu at one time had conquered the three worlds, 
heaven, earth, and patalu ; and, as is said of Alexander, he 
sighed that there NVere no more worlds to conquer. When 
meditating where he should go next, the world of misery 
came into his mind ; and he immediately resolved to pay a 
visit to Yumti. Before his arrh-al, it was announced th it 
Ravunh was coming : Yuiiiii, filled w ith fear, sent w ord, 
that he had already surrendered to him, and was become 
his vassal. Ravunu, however, pushed forward, and found 
Yumii all submission, llic conqueror, before his return, re- 
solved to visit the place of the damned : but on his arrival, 
lie was petrified with horror at the cries of the miserable 
wretches; and, reflecting on wdiat he saw, said, ^ I have con- 
quered the three worlds, and tliere remains nothing which 
my prowess has not performed. It will be a glorious thing for 
me to set all these wretches at liberty/ — He immediately 
attempted to comfort the suftcrers, by assuring them that he 
would not depart without accomplishing their deliverance. 
A transient gleam of hope visited the regions of despair. 
Ravunii then commanded ‘ tlie spirits from the fiery deep,' 
and, with his twenty arms, began to drag them up ; but as 
fast as he landed them on the .side, tiiey fell in again : still he 
continued his eflorts, till he saw that they w^ere unavailing, 
and that he could not reverse the decree which had fixed tiieni 
in misery. Acknowledging his disappointment to the poor 
prisoners, he left them, and returned to Ltinka, (Ceylon.) 

* 1 have heard a Hindoo lay, that »iirli a person iK>t only incui'H all thu 
Ihture misery, but tlmt the bund that touches the sacred u .iter becotiio 
white. ThU person said he liad .seen scvciui Hindoos who boru thU mail^ 
of the w i^th of tlie nods 
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HINDOO SAINTS, OR MENDICANTS. 


The Hindoo shastrus have described four different states 
(ashriimu) into which it is proper for each bramhun to en- 
ter, viz. Br&mhucharyti % Grihust’hu Vanu-prust’hu % and 
Br umhii-gnangS ** ; and it appears to have been the design 
of the founders of the Hindoo religion, that these orders 
should be suited to the four distinguishing periods in the 
life of man. While the yx)uth continues in a state of instruc- 
tion, he is called a Brumhucharee, and the daily duties of 
this state are laid down for him ; after marriage he becomes 
a Grihust'hu, and performs the several duties of civil life as 
a householder ; at the age of fifty he renounces the world, 
and enters a forest ; and lastly, by the power of religious 
austerities, he becomes perfectly insensible to all human 
things, and is absorbed in divine meditation. 

The duties of a bramhun student are laid down at large 
by M&noo and other writers. When the youth is about to 
leave this state, and to enter on the duties of a householder, 
he takes a staff in his hand, and pretends to leave the house, 
and go into a forest, to read the v^diis, and to obtain his 
food by begging :*^but the parents stop him, saying, 'Oh ! 
child, return ; thou shalt not go into the w'ilderncss : we will 

* A student. ^ A householder. 

* A hermit ; from vttnO, a forest, and prftitTilt, goings. 

* A person possessed of divine knouriedge . 

K ^ 
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supply tbee with alms. Besides, beoeoM a hoilseiioldcr, 
many, and perfonn the duties of a Giihhst’hh.’ From 
the first to the<^twelfth day, the face of the boy is not be 
seen by any shdfidrh, nor is he to see the face of a person 
of this cast *. He bathes early in the mofning mth a cloth 
over his face as he passes through the stseets, one person 
going before and another behind him $ aad if a shOOdrh 
should approach they direct hhn to pass another way, as a 
Brfimhhchares is going to bathe. He must eat only once 
a day; abstain from flesh, fish, &e.$ and perform the pro- 
per ceremonies three times a day. On the twelfth day, 
with his staff in his hand, he bathes, and ca«m his staff into 
the stream, repeating incantation^ hsttimaiti^g that he re- 
nounces the state of the BrhmbhdbnwSif alld becomes a 
Grihijsfhh. On this day some persons, lof the sake of 
obtaining a few roopees, permit their son to receive aloas 
from the hands of a female shdSdrh, who^ from that time, 
calls this child the son of her alma. Haring no son of her 
own, she visits the child, and takes him as a visitor to her 
own house, where she feasts and clothes him. 1 have beard 
of very large sums being given to the child a bnunb&Q, 
when he has thus become the son of a penon's aims. 1 
can find no other reason for this praetiee, than thm a woman 
without children is pleased even with mch a eon ; ei|ieci- 
ally as he is the s^pring of a l»aiidi&a. In a cdiort time 
aftm the child has thus resolved to enter ffie state of a 
Grih&ttflA} ha is generally nuRiied. ‘Ihe duties MsigBed 
to him hf the timstidto n a hoimehaidaraM^theiMh^ oflhr- 
iitgii to tim nimie% and clmificd butter ni the hmmt-offitr- 
ing; tim dally wentap of tiwshdgrassMhunitlto the 

• fr toaihaddto etotommas^ato wa#!^^ 

flwihifi or dw ItMii*. lIswStlbraatUMlIshtohm^ ^H«as* 
aamw.’ 
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msiotg of oaring; his didly business; the feeding of 
strangers ; the hearing of the shastras, bathings repeating 
the names of the gods, the worship of the gods, &c. 

The next state is called Vanu-prtist'hU, or, that of a her* 
mit ; for which order M&noo gives the following directions: 

‘ When the father of a family perceives his muscles be* 
come flaccid, and his hair grey, and sees the child of bis cWld, 
let him then seek refuge in a forest. Abandoning all food 
eaten in towns, and all his household utensils, let him re* 
pair to the lonely wood, committing the care of his wife to 
her sons, or accompanied by her, if she choose to attend him. 
Let him take up his consecrated fire, and all his domestic 
implements of making oblations to it, and, departing from 
the town to the forest, let him dwell in it with complete 
power over his organs of sense and of action. With many 
sorts of pure food, such as holy sages used to eat ; with 
green herbs, roots, and fruit ; let him perform the five great 
sacraments, introducing them with due ceremonies. Let 
him wear a black antelope's hide, or a vesture of bark ; let 
him bathe evening and morning; let him suffer the 
hairs of his head, his beard, and his nails to grow conti* 
Dually. From such food hs he may eat, let him, to 
the utmost of his power, make offerings and give alms ; 
and with presents of water, roots, and fruit, let him honour 
those who visit his hermitage, liet him be constantly en- 
gaged in reading the v^us ; patient of all extremities, uni-* 
versaUy benevolent with a mind intent on the Supreme 
Being; a perpetual giver, but no receiver of gifts; with 
tender affsetion for all animated bo^es. Let him slide 
backwards and forwards on the ground ; or let him stand a 
wlude dny on tip-toe ; or let him continae in motion rising 
and sitting alternately : but at sunrise, at noon, and at son-^ 
set, let Um go to the waters and bathe. In the hot seasoru 
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let him sit exposed to five fires; four Mazing around him, 
with the sun above : in the rains, let him stand uncovered, 
without even a mantle, and where the clouds pour the 
heaviest showers : in the cold season, let hiir wear humid 
vesture ; and let him increase by degrees the austerity of 
his devotion. Then, having reposited his holy fires, as the 
law directs, in his mind, let him live without external fire, 
without a mansion, wholly silent, feeding on roots and 
ifruit. Or the hermit may bring food from a town, having 
received it in a basket of leaves, in his naked hand, or in a 
potsherd ; and then let him swallow eight mouthfuls. A 
bramhiin, becoming void of sorrow and fear, and having 
shuffled off his body by any of those modes which great 
sages practised, rises to exaltation in the divine essence/ 

The reader is not to expect any such ascetics now, if they 
ever did exist. There are, however, many things among 
the religious mendicants of the present day which remind 
us of the descriptions of a tupushwCe in the shastrEis. To 
suggest the idea of their having subdued their passions, 
some are almost naked, or entirely so ; or to point out that 
they belong to the sect of ascetics who lived in forests, they 
wear tigers’ skins ; some keep the arm in an erect posture, 
and permit their nails to grow till they resemble the claws 
of a bird of prey. 

Yet these persons renounce the wot14, because it has 
frowned upon them, or because the state of a religious beg- 
gar in a wairni climate is preferred by an idle people to that 
of the lowest order of day-labourers* When I asked a 
learned brambfin, whether there were not some instances of 
persons, from religious motives, renouncing the world and 
becoming mendicants, he said, there ought be, but he did 
not know of a single instance* 
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These mendicants, so far from having subdued thcii 
passions, frequently curse those who refuse to give them 
food ; many are common thieves 5 almost all live in an un- 
chaste state; and others are almost continually drunk by 
smoking intoxicating drugs. They are total strangers to 
real purity of heart, and righteousness of life. They dread 
to kill an insect, to reproach a bramhun, or to neglect a 
ceremony; but their impure thoughts, or unjust actions, 
never disturb their peace. Indeed some of the most exalt- 
ed of the Hindoo saints, as has been already shewn, burned 
with rage so as to become a terror to all who approached 
them ; and their impurities, as recorded in the pooran&s, 
are too offensive ever to reach a European ear. Even the 
god Shivu, one of the greatest tiipushwees of all the Hindoo 
ascetics, was once so captivated, says the Muhabharutu, 
with the charms of the goddess Mohin€ 5 , that he declared 
he would part with the merit of all his religious austerities 
for a single gratification of his impure desires. 

In some parts of the upper provinces, these mendicants 
unite in bodies, and become public plunderers, the inha- 
bitants of whole villages abandoning their houses on their 
approach. They generally live in a mixed intercourse of 
the sexes, though few women are to be seen among them ; 
they nearly approach the gypsies in Europe in the gross- 
ness of their manners, but far exceed them in the fillhiness 
of their outward appearance. Sometimes two or three 
thousand, though more frequently two or three hundred, 
are seen in bodies, having leaders to guide them^ Many 

^ At a parUcnlai' jouctioo of the heavenly bodieti, floinetiiiies as many as 
twenty thousand S&nyasees and an equal number of Voiragees meet at 
Hhridwarh, and fight, to determine who shall descend and bathe in 
Glinga first. The Sthtyas^^ say, * Gunga descended from the bunch of 
ludr on the head of our god Shivh : therefore we will bathe first' llie 
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me armed with swords and spears, and all have some 
VReaponSf They carry with them images of the shalgrarau, 
and stone images of Krishnh, which they worship once a 
day, as devoutly as thieves can be supposed to do. They 
are not likely to feel any remorse on account of their cr raes 
when bowing before the image of the lascivious Kri«lintk, 

I here subjoin a brief account of the different orders of 
teligious mendicants, as they eiust at the present 

V<m1muicnSy or Fairagees , — ^All the followers of Vishnoo 
ire called Voishnuviis. The term voiragSe denotes a per- 
lon destitute of passions. Most of the mendicant voira- 
are the followers of Choitunyu, and have what are 
mlled Gosaees at their head. Persons of this sect take 
:iew wives (voiragin6es) from^ among the female disciples of 
,be Gosaees: these are generally unchaste women, who 
inter into this order when their youth is fled. Tlie Go- 
aees have a form of marriage peculiar to themselves the 
irincipal ceremony in which is an exchange of necklaces by 
he bride and bridegroom, and the alteration of the bride's 
lame : she generally wanders froru place to place with her 
lew husband. Some of these female disciples become 
procuresses, and others beg for their food as the followers 
of Cbrnthnyh. Many wandering voirage^s sing the praises 
of Krishnti and Choitunyu before the doors of persons 
where they beg ; a few continue in a secular state, rear and 
seU eulves^ or lend money on exorbitant interest^. The 

VotinfKs reply, * Oitaga descended firom the foot of our god Vishnoo, 
herefore tbe r^t to baUie first is ours.' 

• Hw better sort of Hindoos consider these marriages as convenient | 
setimdiofcomadtUiigediil^ 

^ iUwieb i«U|>ere«nt*ti given In some cases) but M per eent h 
onwMUiyflteii. 
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TQirag86 mendiomts are much more social in their manners 
than any other tribe of Hindoo wanderers ; they generally 
remain in towns^ and mix with the inhabitants. The 
voiragS^s contend as strongly with the followers of the 
deities who receive bloody offerings, as a Christian could do 
against idolatry ^ 

Su»yas^^f.~These mendicant worshippers of Sliivli are 
very numerous in Bengal, but are not much honoured by 
their countrymen. They smear their bodies with the ashes 
of cow-dung, wear a narrow cloth tied W’th a rope round 
their loins, and throw a cloth, dyed red, over their bodies. 
Tlie artificial hair worn by some of these persons reaches 
down to their feet, and is often clotted with dirt till it ad- 
heres together like a rope. Some tie the teeth of swine, as 
ornaments, on their arms, and others travel naked. The 
respectable s&nyas6Ss profess to live in a state of celibacy, 
eating neither fiesh nor fish, nor anointing their bodies with 
oil. 

Ramatti , — ^This class of mendicants, worshippers of 
Ramil, is formed of persons born in the western provinces 
of Hindoost'hanti. With a rope or an iron chain they tie 
a shred of cloth very close round their loins; rub their 
bodies with the ashes of cow-dung, and wander to holy 
places in large companies, many of them armed with spears, 
swords, &c. They do not individually beg, but quarter 
themselves in a body on rich men. The Ramattxs make 
fires in the night, and sleep near them in the open air. 
They smoke intoxicating herbs to great excess. 


Wbsn X once asked a learned native respecting the many disputes 
and differeness in rellgUm among the Hindoos, he said, * True, vre need 
not cSttipla&A of ethers ; the uprow is in our own house.* 

VOX. II. c c 
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iVima^u.— Another kind of dev^otees, having a different 
spiritual head from the Raniatus. In dress, ceremonies, 
&c. they are the same. 

Naga . — These persons are in almost every respect the 
same as the Ramatus, except in the mark on the forehead. 

Nanukii-prmtliees.^A description of mendicants, follow- 
ers of Naniiku, though this order was founded by a Shikh 
named Soot’hara. 

Vadoo-piinfhcc , — A tribe of mendicants founded by a 
man named Yadoo. Scarcely any of them are to be seen 
in Bengal, but many wander up and down in the Punjab. 

KnvehU‘punt*hecs. — Kuveeru, a Musulnian, was tlie foun- 
der of this order of mendicants : tiiey renounce secular 
affairs, worship Ramu, and live on alms : they pretend to 
desire neither the merit of works, nor riches, nor future 
happiness; but, practising the ceremonies of their sect, 
leave the present and future to God. 

Sukhee-bhavti , — These mendicants, born in the western 
provinces, and composed of bramhikns and other casts, are 
followers of Krishnu; and though men, put on the dress 
and ornaments, and assume the manners of women, profes- 
sing the same attachment to Krislinu as the milk-maids 
are said to have had when Krishnii was on earth. They 
paint and adorn with flowers an image of Krishna, and 
dancing around it, in imitation of the milk-maids, worship 
it daily. 

Kfi4hnta^y0gee. These mendicants profess to have made 
a vow to imitate Shivii in dress and manners: many of 
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them fasten artificial snakes round their foreheads; put 
strings of human bones round their necks ; wear the skins 
of tigers, or go naked ; and smear their bodies with ashes. 

ITmgumu. These followers of Shlvti wander about, 
ringing a bell, and asking alms. Very few are to be seen 
in Bengal. 

Kanii-pata-yi ge K Other followers of Sliivu; who sub- 
sist on alms, and are particularly distinguished for wearing 
in their ears a large stone or shell. 

The Shurevui'csy who arc regarded as Bouddhtis, profess 
to be extremely anxious to avoid destroying animal life, 
even in its most diminutive forms ; hence they carry besoms 
with them to sweep the road, lest they should tread on an 
insect. 

Ughoru-punt'hec, These mendicants, born in the western 
parts of Hindoost'hanu, wander about naked or nearly so, 
carrying in the left hand a human skull containing urine 
and ordure, and a pan of burning coals in the right. If 
these marks of self-denial do not extort the alms they 
expect, they profess to eat the ordure out of the skull, in 
the presence of the i>crsons from whom they are begging. 

Brumhuchmees. The three superior casts may enter 
into this order, the members of which subsist by begging ; 
reside at temples, or holy places ; wear red clothes^ and 
bind round the arms and neck, and suspend from the ears, 
strings made of the seeds of grapes. They have the head 
shaved, though they sometimes wear a beard. In outward 
appearance, the principal difference betwixt a brlunhtkcharSS 
and a dEmdee lies in the former having no staff in liis hand. 
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The time of one of theie mendiceat* is principi^ ocmqiied 
in lepesdng tiie name of liis guanlian deity, end eonoting 
the npetitions by his mala. All the brttmhlleiuttdis drink 
spirits, smoke and eat mtoxicating drugs, and reject no 
kind of food. 

Dtindie. This name is ^een beicaose these devotees 
receive a staff (dhndb) when they first enter this order. 
The bnunhhns, on meeting with a person of this oidtf, 
prostrate themselves before him. The dtindfiC shaves hia 
head and beard every four months, wears a narrow doth 
round his loins, and another loose red cloth over his body; 
abstains from fish, flesh, oil, common salt, and rice which 
has been wetted in cleansing. He travels vrith a staff in 
one band, and an alms'-dish in the other. The prindpal 
ceremonies to which this order attend are, rq>eating the 
name of Vuhnoo, bathing once a day, and with dosed eyes 
meditating (man1luu'‘) on the attributes of Vishnoo. lliis 
last act is done by the side of the river. When dwut to 
bathe, they besmear themselves all over with the carA 
washed by the waves of the Ganges. The dbndefl does not 
beg his food, nor cook vrith his own hands; but is a guest 
at the houses of bramh&ns. If a householder bear that a 
dhndiEf is come into die village, he goes to him and invites 
him to become bis guest. A dfindfC blesSes a penon who 
is prostrate at bis feet, by pronouncing the name Nara- 
yhnfi. When he passes thronj^ a village, all the people 
come to their doors to stare at him, so seldkna are these 
people seen in Bengd. As soon as a pmson beeomes a 
dkndee, he is freed frmn mortal birth, and is said to bccmne 
Vishnoo, and after death to obtain abaoiption in Biflmhb. 

^ JUI JNMTIVpnPiPp 1BB| VHNVMnRBKRKV IjplHN SOW yCMH WtllHWI' 

P f i nwim * 
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Some bramhuns, on the approach of death, enter into the 
order, for the sake of enjoying happiness without any fur- 
ther transmigrations. The dund€es do not burn, but bury 
their dead, repeating incantations, 

Oordhoo^vahoo* These persons belong to tlie order of 
Shnyas^es. To fulfil a vow to Vishnoo \ they hold up the 
right arm till it cannot be brought into its natural position 
again™. For the first few days of raising the arm into this 
posture the pain is great. Some make a vow to hold up 
the arm till death, and others to hold it up for a certain 
number of years. The longer it is held up, the greater the 
merit. When a person wishes to bring the arm to its 
former position, he anoints the joints with clarified butter; 
and in about two months, by degrees, the arm obtains its 
former position, and in time becomes as strong as before* 
When this vow is fulfiilled, the worship of Vishnoo is per- 
formed, and a fee given to the head priest of the sunyase^s. 
It is supposed, that on the road from Jugunnat’hik’s temple 
in Orissa to Benares, not less than two hundred of these 
mendicants may be seen. 

Mounee, These devotees enter into a vow of perpetual 
silence. They generally reside on the banks of the Ganges, 
and subsist on milk, sugar, fruits, roots, sweetmeats, and 
water. They go almost naked, besmearing their bodies 
with the ashes of cow-dung. The people supply them 
with food in considerable abundance as an act of merit ; 
or their disciples collect food by begging. They should 
eat only once a day. 


* The directions resi>€cUiia tiiis vow ore contained in the wnritfiS 
ibastHb. 

■ Until the am bai become itUf, diey tie it op in the alglit 
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Puriim-hmgtu. A few persons are to be seen at holy 
places who call themselves by this name, but they do not 
come up to the description of the shastrh. They pretend 
to be destitute of all regard to visible objects; they go 
naked ; hare no apparent intercourse with human beings ; 
remain speechless; ask for nothing, and yet subsist on 
alms; eat any thing given them; disregard all outward 
purifications; and wear their beard and the hair of their 
head, unless some one take compassion on them and pay 
the barber. These persons affirm, that they have attained 
to that state of perfection which the shastriis require, viz. 
that their minds do not wander after worldly things, and 
that they live in a state of pleasure : but this abstraction 
and joy arise only from the fumes of drugs or spirits, by 
which all the other passions are overcome. 1 have seen 
such persons at KalSS-^ghath, near Calcutta. Instead of 
dwelling in forests according to the directions of the shastrd, 
they remain at these places, in order to attract notice, and 
to Obtain voluntary alms. The ptindit with whom I wrote 
this, acknowledged that pride was the reigning principle in 
these modem phrhm-h&ngshs. 

MiSha-poorooshU and Siddim-pooroosJM. The most distin- 
guished Hindoo saints have had the former name assigned 
to them, which siguifies. The Great; Siddhh-poorooshli 
implies, that this person has obtmned an interview with his 
guardum deity, and that he can do whatever miracle he 
pleases. 

When I enquired of a koolinii bramhUn with whom 1 
was sitting, whether any modem Hindoo sought to obtain 
an interview with Ins guardian deity, he affirmed there 
were such persona. Asking him for particulars, he men- 
tipned his own uncle. 1 asked him what his uncle did to 
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obtain this interview ? He said, from the age of fifteen he 
had been repeating the name of his guardian deity. He 
did not abide in the house, but mostly staid at a temple of 
Shivfi in the neighbourhood. He had never married; 
sought no earthly happiness ; ate any where, and, obtaining 
a bed of straw, sought nothing better. His whole waking 
time, day and night, was spent in repeating the name of 
his god. When the uncle was asked by this nephew what 
he had obtained, he shook his head ; but apologized for not 
having been blessed with the interview he expected, by de- 
claring that he was not free from fear; that when he was 
sitting in a solitary place repeating the name of his god, he 
was afraid, and durst not remain there. 

In January, 1806, the author visited what the natives call 
Gunga-Saguru, (Sagurh island.) Near two huts made of 
heavy logs of dried wood on the sands, he found two 
voiragSSs who had embraced the principle of perfect ab- 
straction from all sublunary things. They were natives of 
the upper provinces. These huts were pretty strong, and 
might be a tolerable defence against the tigers. At their 
front, a broad heap of sand was rabed, upon which they 
had kindled a fire, and before which one of the voirag€es 
sat on a deer*s skin, squeezing the leaf of an intoxicating 
plant called ganja, which he afterwards smoked. This man 
had a poita on; his hair tied in a large bunch at the top of 
his head ; a rope round his waist, upon which was tied a 
piece of the bark of the plantain tree, which in part only 
covered his nakedness ; and a shred of cloth also tied round 
his head; except which he was perfectly naked. We 
entered into conversation with this man, who professed to 
be a worshipper of Ramh. He declaimed against a worldly 
state : told us we were in a state of constant agitation ; 
but that he, indiflererit to all these things, was full of joy.- 
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if he had food, it was welli if not, he contented himself 
with the name of Ramh. When asked what he pressed 
to himself by this mode of life, he professed that he had 
neither desires nor hopes ; and that he did not become a 
yog€6 to expiate sin. He gave us, from a hole in the sand 
before his hut, some tolerably sweet water, for which we 
offered him a reward : but be declined accepting it, unless 
we would leave it on the spot ; he would not move a step to 
obtain it. I endeavoured to convince him, that his love of 
ganja was a proof that all passion was not extinct in him ; - 
but he tried to virard off this attack by professing indiffe* 
rence even towards this indulgence. After this, when a 
roopee was given to him, he asked what he could do with 
it ; and would not touch it in the giver’s presence, who 
threw it down for him on the deei^s skin upon which 
he sat. 

From these huts we went to a neighbouring temple, 
which contained a stone image of Kopilh, the sage. Here 
we found two mendicants from the upper provinces, one of 
them a young man, an Oordhh-vahoo, who had held up his 
left arm till it was become stiff. They were both covered 
with ashes ; their hair clotted with ^rt, and tied in a bunch 
at the top (ff the head ; and were without any covering ex- 
cept the bark of acme tree, and a shred of cloth drawn up 
betwixt the I^. At a distance, they could scarcely be 
distii^gauhed as men t and it appeared almost impoaeible 
for human beings to manifest a greater disregard of the 
body. We asked the young mmi, how long he bad held up 
bis arm in this aaannnri Hesdki,*l0r4laeeye8n.' Tothd 
question wheOnr h prodtmedsmy phb,hw n^Ked, that, as 
to w hit hadf wa* emmatSit it did ho to the tot to 
pmntou ItoNOidlaeif ^ hand were ifown lopg like to 
ehnnOfatoA of tof* In to iMtt to«»w two boatoulls 
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made of ^ stalk of tbe Wil, a dear* a skin^ tke hdm of a 
deer, some embers, a piece of sacking, &c.-^When asked 
why he embraced this maimer of life, his reply implied an 
indifference to fotnre rewards | he seemed scarcely willing 
to confess that he had any connections, father or mother, 
and reluctantly mentioned the place of his birth • Respect^ 
ing his food he manifested the same indiffimnce, though 
we discovered in one of the temples a large quantity of 
com, clarified butter, spices, fitc- The other pilgrim was 
less corntnanicative, but more intent on his devotions : he 
had a separate hut, and, as though $1\ desire of human soci- 
ety and friendship was extinguished, these persons, the only 
human beings in this part of the forest, seemed to have no 
connection with each other* At a ^stance from the tem- 
ple we saw a wild hog, and on the simd, in several places, 
fresh marks of the feet of a fawge tiger. The young man 
informed us, with perfect indifference, that during the three 
preceding months six persons had been taken away by 
tigers ; and added, in the same tone, that the human body 
was the natural food of the tiger, and that such a death was 
10 mark of the divine displeasure. We asked him,, whether 
ae did not think it a fortunate eircumstmtce, however, that 
while so many of his companions had been devoured by 
tigers, he was spared : he did net appear to foel this senti- 
ment, but said that they sm3i take him also* 

Aftm* visits to the moorntog, as we teamt from the yomt^ 
yogdi, tadi of these ascetics repeats the name of some god, 
ns^ bis bead-roll | he tlimi {performs the ceremonies of 
wovsMpbefomsonmrefwesentetivieiifaiiidol} then bathes 
and goes through the eeiesioiiks (s&ndhya} otdaiiied by the 
shasttik t0 be peifosaied tiirae Hem adayi then hepeepams 
l^offniog^ worships Us idol, and again repeats its nanm 
for some time* At mU^y he eatS} then lalwp to 

vmL. II* 9 d 
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repetitiont of the name of his god till the evening s&ndbya; 
and after this he continues repeating the name of the idol 
till he Mis aaleep. 

The following story is universally credited among the 
Hindoos in the neighbourhood of Calcutta : — Some years 
ago, a European, with his Hindoo clerk, Varanhshee- 
ghoshh, of Cidcutta, and other servants, passed through the 
Sunderbunds. One day, as this European was walking in 
the fcnrest, he saw something which appeared to be a human 
being, standing in a hole in the earth. He asked the clerk 
what this could be ; who affirmed that it was a man. The 
European went up, and beat this lump of animated clay til 
the blood came ; but it did not appear that the person wat 
conscious of the least piun — he uttered no cries, nor mani- 
fested the least sensibility. The European was over- 
whelmed with astonishment, and asked what it could mean 
The clerk said, he had learnt from his shastrhs, that ther« 
existed such men, called yog€Ss, who were destitute of pas- 
sions, and were incapable of pain. After hearing this ac- 
count, the European ordered the clerk to take the man 
home. He did so, and kept him some time at his bouse : 
when fed, he would eat, and, at proper times, would sleep 
and attend to the necessary functions of life ; but he tool 
no interest in any thing. At length the clerk, wearied witl 
keeping him, sent him to the house of his spiritual teache: 
at Khiurdh. Here some lewd fellows put fire into hi: 
hands ; placed a prostitute by his side, and played a num- 
ber of tricks with him, but without making the least un> 
pession on him. The teacher was soon tired of his guest, 
and sent him to Benares. On the way, when the boat oni 
evening lay to for the nighty this yogSl went on shore, and. 
whOe he was walking by the side of the river, another reli- 
^ous mendicant, with a smiling countenance, met him . 
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they embraced each other, and~(a8 is said) — were seen no 
more. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain the probable number of 
Hindoos who embrace a life of mendicity; and am in- 
formed, that scarcely less than an eighth part of the whole 
population abandon their proper employments, and live as 
religious mendicants by begging. Supposing that there 
are sixteen millions of Hindoos in Bengal and Behar, and 
that each mendicant requires only one roopee monthly for 
his support, it will appear, that not less than 2,000,000 
roopees, or 250,000 pounds sterling, are thus devoured 
annually by persons, the great majority of whom are well 
able to support themselves by manual labour. What a 
heavy tax this must be on the industrious, the great body 
of whom among the Hindoos are comparatively poor ! 

When we add to this, the baneful effects of this system 
on the morals of the mendicants themselves, as well as on 
the public manners, every benevolent mind must exceed- 
ingly deplore such a state of things. These beggars are 
not frowned upon like those who have nothing but their 
misery to plead for them ; but are privileged and insolent 
harpies, boldly demanding the contributions of the abject 
and superstitious Hindoos. Their indolent habits too, and 
the filthy songs they sing, lead to every species <>f impurity, 
and to perpetual acts of private plunder. 

Many of the more enlightened Hindoos, especially the 
bramhtins, hold these mendicants in the utmost contempt, 
and would consider their being compelled to work as a 
great blessing conferred upon the country. On the other 
hand, some persons of property treat them with the great- 
est reverence, and sometimes invite a number of them to 

n d 2 
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their hoosei, drink the water with which they hare wuhed 
their feet, and, at the end of the entertainment, eat of the 
refuse from the plate of each. Ghnga-Gtovindh-Singhh, a 
person of the writer cast, who was patronized by Mr. Hast- 
ings, and who realized a princely fortune, carried his attach- 
ment to the VoiragCS mendicants to the greatest lengths. 
He sometimes gave a feast to three or four thousand, and 
performed the lowest offices of service to these his guests ; 
he also provided that persons of this description should, 
after his death, be constantly entertiuned, receive presents, 
have medical attendance when sick, &c. at all the temples 
which he erected and d^cated to the diffisreot forms of 
Krishnh. 
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HINDOO RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


CHAP. I. 

ACCOUNT OF THE REGULAR HINDOO SECTS. 

There are three principal sects among the regular Hin- 
doos, the Soivhs^ the Voishnhvusj and the Shaktus. 

The Soivw receive the initiatory rites by which Shivtk 
becomes their guardian deity j they imprint on their faces 
and bodies the marks by which this sect is distinguished % 
and profess the most devoted regard to this god, trusting 
in him for protection, &c. Their daily worship is perform- 
ed before an image of the lihgh, either at home or by the 
side of a river, using those forms and offerings which are 
peculiar to the sect. They have no festivals, but once in 
the year they keep a fast in honour of Shivu, which is ac- 
companied by the worship of this god at the temples of the 
lingh. In the month Voishakhu they present to this idol 
the leaves of the vilwu, a favourite tree sacred to Shivu, and 
pour libations of milk on the Ungu. Some Soivus, at this 
auspicious season, plant shrubs near the lingb, and sit be- 
fore it repeating the name of Shivh. It is an act of great 
merit among this sect to repeat the name of their Idol, with 


• See vel, i. p. 16 . 
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a necklace made of the seeds of the roodrakshii ; as well as 
to visit Benares^ (KashSS,) a place sacred to ShivSi. The 
persons belonging to this sect are principally bramh&ns ; 
but the Soivlis are not numerous in Bengal. Mendicant 
Soivtis are very rarely seen : these persons cover themselves 
with ashes, wear large necklaces made of roodrakshti seeds, 
and wander to Benares and other places sacred to this god. 

The Voishnuvm observe the rites, and receive the distin* 
guishing mark ^ of their sect, regarding Vishnoo in all his 
forms (as Rarnh, Krishnti, Jugunnat’hu, &c. &e.) as their 
protector. They reject all animal food, even fish, and wear 
only white garments. Nearly one half of the Hindoo popu- 
lation of Bengal are Voishn&vus, composed principally of 
the lower orders : great numbers are religious mendicants. 
Almost all the Hindoos in the province of Orissa are Voish- 
nuvtxs. The followers of Choitlinyti, having the Gosaees 
at their head, continue a distinct branch of this sect. The 
distinguishing vice of this sect is impurity, as might be ex- 
pected from the character of Krishnli, their favourite deity, 
and from the obscene nature of the festivals held in his 
honour. The Shrge-bhagiiviitu is the book which the few 
bramhtins to be found among the Voishn&viis read ; those 
less learned read a number of books written in Bengalee, 
all relating to the actions of Krishnli or Choittinyu. 

The ShaktSs are the worshippers of Bhuguviit€€, (Door- 
ga,) including all the forms of this goddess. They have 
their peculiar rites, marks on their bodies, formulas, priests, 
and festivals. The generality of those who join this sect 
are bramhlins. In their outward dress the Shaktlis resemble 
the Soiviis; but the latter in their principles approach near- 


^ See Tol. t p. It. 
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est ib the Voishnhviis^ especially in their mutual objection to 
the destruction of animal life. None of the Shakths em- 
brace a life of mendicity. They derive the principles of 
their sect, and the forms used in their religious ceremonies, 
from the Tfintrus, by which works spirituous liquors are 
placed among the proper offerings to Bh&guviiteej and 
numbers of her worshippers, offering libations to the god- 
dess, drink to intoxication. The VamacharSes belong to 
this sect. 

Beside these three principal sects among the Hindoos, 
the shastrhs mention two others, the worshippers of the 
sun (Sour&s) and of Gun^shu (Ganhputyus.) Very few 
Hindoos, however, in the province of Bengal, are to be 
found, who have chosen these gods as their guardian 
deities. 

The religious mendicants of the same sect differ so much 
from each other in dress and certain ceremonies, that they 
might be supposed to belong to different sects ; but any re- 
marks on these shades of difference arc rendered unne- 
cessary by the preceding chapter. I shall therefore proceed 
immediately to notice the three most important schisms 
among the Hindoos, those excited by Boodhu, Nanuku, 
and Choitlinyii. 
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CHAP. II. 

ACCOUNT OP THE BOUDDRUS. 


It IS a question not perhaps completely decided^ whether 
the religion of Booddhh^ now spread over the Burman 
empire, Siam, Ceylon, Japan*, Cochin-China, and the 
greater part of China itself^, be not in reality the ancient 

• Kftmpfer^MySy on the authority of the Japanese historians, that the 
Booddhh doctrine was carried into Japan about the year 68* Koi. i* 
chap* ri* p* 247. 

^ The Ahh€ Grosier (rol. ii. c. p. 220.) gjires the following account 
of the doctrine of Fo, in which the principles of Booddhh are clearly to 
be distinguished : — ^ Nothing is the beginning and end of every thing 
tliat exists : from nothing our hrsl parents derived their existence, and 
to nothing thi^ retomed alter their death. All beings are the same, 
their only difference consists in their figure and qualities. A man, a lion, 
or any other animal may be formed of the same metal ; if these different 
pieces are aftervrards melted, they will immediately lose their figure and 
qualities, and together form only one substance. Such is the case with 
all beings, whether animate or inanimate } though different in shape and 
qualities, they are still the same thing sprung from the same beginning, 
which is nothing. This universal principle is extremely pure, exempt 
from all change, exceedingly subtle and simple ; it remains continually in 
a state of rest ; has neither virtue, power, nor Intelligence : besides, its 
essence consists in being firee from action, without knowledge knd with- 
out desires. To obtain happiness, we must endeavour by continual me- 
ditation, and frequent victories over onrselves, to acquire a likeness to 
this principle ; and to obtain that end, we must accustom ourselves to do 
nothing, wih nothing, feel nothing, desire notldng. When we have at* 
tallied to dlls state of happy insensibility, we have nothing more to do 
with virtue or vice, punishments or rewards, providence or the immortt- 
tity of the soul. The whole of holiness consists in ceasing to exist, in 
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feHgiatt of India, and the bramhtnical loperstUioa tha iiV 
vention of later thnea, and icdaed ta predominanny by thf 
supfaripr influence of tiie brambbns idtti the parincqs of 
Hindo08t’han&. The author, howerer,'deoUne 8 entering on 
this subject, made so di|BcuU by the want of autbenti? 
historical evidence. 

It is certain, that amongst the six schools of philosophy 
formerly famous among the Hindoos, two of them inculcat- 
ed doctrines respecting the First Cause of things that were 
decidedly atheistical, or such as the followers of BooddhU 
maintain at this day ; and it is indisputable, according to 
the Hindoo writings, that these I vo sects were numerous 
before the appearance of Booddhli. 

About 700 years before the commencement erf the 
Christian era, Vs^rh-Vahoo, of the race of Gouthmu, a 
person attached to one of these sects, destroyed his sove- 
reign BodhiuntUlh, and immediately seized the throne of 
Delhi* Thht king, and his three immediate successors, 
reigned one hundred and eight years. MbheS-phtee, or the 
lord of the earth, was the name of the third of these 
monarchs; and as most of the writers on this subject agree 
in placing the erA of Booddhu in the sixth century B. C.', it 
seems reasonable to suppose, that Booddhh was the son or 
near relation of M&hSS-ptitee. If not connected with this 


betas confounded with nothing ; the nearer man approaches to the nature 
of astone or log, the nearer he b to perfection ; in a word, it is in indo- 
lence and inmobUity, in the cessation of all desires and bodily motion, 
in the aanUiilatiion and snspension of all the fhculties both of body and 
soul, that all rirtue and happiness consist. The moment that man arrives 
nt this degree of perfection, he has no longer occasion to dread changes, 
Ibturity, or tnasmlgrations, because he hath ceased to exbt, and is be- 
come perfectly Ufcethe god Fow* 
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fitmilf, why should the family name of this race^ GouthmU^ 
l>e one of the most common names of Booddhii ? As the 
capital of the most powerful of the Hindoo monarchs of 
this period was in South Behar, if Booddhii was not the 
son of one of the M&giidh& kings, it is possible he belonged 
to some branch of the family reigning at Benares, which 
was probably then a separate kingdom. In the T^mee 
a history of one of the incarnations of Booddhh, he 
is said to have been the son of a king of Benares, and to 
have persevered in choosing the life of an ascetic against 
every possible artifice and persuasion of his royal parents. 
The author has been favoured with a translation of this 
work, by Mr. F. Carey, #f Rangoon, and has added it at the 
dose of this account. If then it be admitted, that Booddhh 
was a person of royal descent, that he chose an ascetic life®, 
und embraced a system of philosophy already prevalent in 
India, the other scenes of the drama require no assistance 
from conjecture: he became the patron and idol of the sect 
which from this time became distinguished by his name ; 
he also received the support of the reigning monarchic who 
were attached to him not only by holding the same philo- 
sophical opinions, but by the ties of blood. 

l^us sect being 'thus established by Muh€6-putee, the 
eleven fiouddhh monarchs who succeeded him, and who 

< The disposition manifested by all superstiUons nations to honour and 
even to detfy men remarkable for outward austerity, is particularly ob* 
•ervable amongst die Hindoos. They suppose that such a saint is a divine 
oracle, or the visible representative of the deity $ they implicitly receive 
his doctrines, and pay him those honours which they conceive are due 
* to gods come down in the likeness of men.’ Thu attachment to eminent 
ascetics natnrally springs outof the Hindoo system ; and to tliis, the author 
coi^ectiires, we are to attribute the origin and prevalence of the three 
OR sav SCHISMS among the Hindoos, of of and of CM 

f jieyd, ail of whom appear to have been religUms mendicants. 
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reigned 291 years^ may reasonably be supposed to have 
done what the bramh&ns charge them with^ to have obliter- 
ated the religion of their opponents. 

It is certain, however, that the learned adherents of the 
bramhinical religion did not remain silent spectators of 
what they deemed the triumph of atheism^. They con- 
tended with their equally learned opponents, and this dis- 
pute, as is manifest by the tendency of many of the works 
still read by the Hindoos, called forth all the talents of both 
sides ; challenges to conduct the controversy in the pre- 
sence of kings and learned assemblies were given and 
accepted : but here, as in innumerable other instances, the 
arm of power prevailed; and as long as the reigning 
monarchs were Bouddhhs, the bramhuns were obliged to 
confine themselves to verbal contentions. 

At length Dhoorundhiir&, of the race of MuyoSrQ, 
destroyed Adityh, the last Bouddhh king, and assumed the 
sovereignty ; and it is probable that from this time (B. C. 
about 300 years) we are to date the commencement of the 
persecutions of the Bouddhhs^. 

^ A story respecting these times is still current among the Noiyayikb 
sect The wife of the last Bonddlih monarch but one was a disciple of 
Yishnoo, and called day and night upon God, complaining against the 
Bouddhils as having exterminated bis worship, and all traces of a deity : 
at length Yishnoo, by a voice from heaven, assured her, tliat he would ap- 
pear in the forms of two learned men, Bhhtth and Oodhyhnacharjyh, and 
restore hi# worship. Another story related by the same sect is, that 
Oodtkyhnacfaarjyh, unable to turn the Bonddhhs by argument, proposed 
that himself and any number of this sect should cast themselves from a 
neighbouring mountain ; the Bouddhhs in the act of falling crying out, 
* There is no God,* and Oodhyhnacharjyh, * God exists.* The challenge 
was accepted : the Bonddhhs perished, and thf ir opponent fell unhhrt. 

• In opposition to this, it is said, ‘ If the conjectures of Sir Wifliam 
Jones, relative to the inscriptions found at Mongheer, imd on the pillar 
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dnt ctf tmt fwts tend to pr ove, that the bvaiohl&lui wdre 
ikot nttch Btore toDd and tolerant than other pencentOTS : 
■•-though a number of /oimh are acatteted and doum in 
various pari; of Hindoost’hanh, scarcely a vestige of the 
Bouddhh auperstition 1» to be found, and all its adherents 
Mejeen in the adjoining countriee.— 'The fact respecting 
th^ persecutions is, however, placed beyond all doubt by 
the P^tiehchitf tl-viy^ktt, a Hindoo work on atonements } 
front which we learn, that Ood&y)linachai]y&, a learned 
bramh&n, and a doToe combatant agidost the Bduddhbs, 
actually burnt himself to death on a chaff-fire, (kooshh- 
anht&,) as an atonement for the sin of having excited the 
Hindoo kings to put to death many Bouddhb btamhbns. 

To avoid the malice of their enemies, therefore, the 
Bouddhiis emigrated to the neighbouring countries, and 
gave to the uncivilized inhabitants those doctrines, for 
which they had been unsuccessfully contending on the 
plains of Hindoost^hanb. 

We have no authentic documents to prove how long this 
persecution lasted; but it is a pretty current opinion 
among the most learned Burmans, that the religion of 
Booddhh was introduced into that country about 450 years 
after his death. According to this statement, (admitting 
that the persecution began with DhooiUndhiirh,) it will ap- 
pear to have continued 183 years. 

There is a tradition among the Cingalese, that one of 
the kings of Hindoost’hanil, immediately after Booddhb’s 

St Baddal, be weB foitsded, (ben Ibe governing |rower oh tbe banks of 
tbs Chkngoi,as late as abont the ttiao ^ the birthef (airist,«aa oftke 
seetofBonMba.’ 4sMNrJtstHrabst,T0i; vbp.lW. 
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ieath*^, collected together five hundred learned ascetics, and 
persuaded them to write down on palmyra leaves, from the 
mouth of one of Booddhu's principal disciples, all the doc- 
trines taught by Booddhii in his life-time. The Cingalese 
admit that they received their religion from the hands of a 
stranger ; and it is probable that it was propagated in the 
Burman empire soon after its reception in Ceylon, that is, 
about 450 years after Booddhu’s death. The Burman s 
believe, that six hundred and fifty years after that event, in 
the reign of M&ha-moonee, Booddhu-ghoshu, a bramhiin, 
was deputed to Ceylon, to copy the work Vishooddhimargu, 
which includes all the Jatus,or histories of the incarnations 
of Booddhti : and it is fabled, that the iron stile with which 
he copied this work, was given him by a heavenly messen- 
ger; though others will have it that Bodhee-sHtwu gave 
it to him. 

These Jatus are said to have amounted to five hundred 
and fifty books ; some of which are, however, lost, A 
work called the Ten Jatus is now the best known, and is 
held in the highest veneration. The names of these Jatiis 
are, T^mee, Jiinuku, Sooburnh-ramu, N^mee, Muhoshtit- 
^ha, BhoOriduttii, Chundii-koomaru, Nariidu, Vidooru, and 
Ves&ntura. 

Since the above period, many Biirmans have translated 
and commented on these writings. In a work entitled * The 
Great History of the Burman and Pegu kings,’ it is record- 

^ A native of Ceylon assured the autlior, that the Cingalese considered 
It to be about 2,SOO years since the death of Goutumh. Mr. Felix Carey 
informed him, on the authority of the l^Orman history, that in ISIS it was 
2,367 years since the birth of this god. In an account pablisUed in the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. vl. p. 266. it is said, that in 1796, Booddhh had 
been deined 2,362 years. 
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cd, that during the T*hIoorlyL-ksh&triy& dynasty, not less 
than fifty-five translations were made, and as many com- 
ments written on these books. But the Barmans are 
believed to possess works of greater antiquity than these 
Jatus, on history, poetry, medicine, astronomy, grammar, 
&c. whether borrowed from the Slingskritfi, or the produc- 
tions of the Bouddhii set, time must discloses. 

It is a singular circumstance, that the Bouddb&s should 
have chosen for their hero, like the Hindoos for Vishno(^ 
ten incarnations } and still more singular, that they should 
have designated the histories of these incarnations by the 
names of ten Hindoo sages. 

The Bouddhfis do not believe in a First Cause; they 
consider matter as eternal ; that every portion of animated 
eustence has in itself its own rise, tendency, and destiny; 
that the condition of creatures on earth is regulated by 
works of merit and demerit : that works of merit not only 
raise individuals to happiness, but, as they prevail, raise the 
world itself to prosperity ; while, on the other hand, when 
vice is predominant, the world degenerates till the universe 
itself is dissolved. They suppose, however, that there is 
always some superior deity, who has attained to this eleva- 
tion by religious merit ; but they do not regard him as the 
governor of the world. To the present grand period, com- 
prehending all the time included in a ktilph, they assign 
five deities, four of whom have already appeared, including 
Gouttuntt, or Booddh&, whose exaltation continues five 
thousand years, 2,356 of which had expired A. D. 1814. 
After the expiration of the 6,000 years, another saint will 

t Seme idea ofthrir advance in sdeace my be gathered fhMaaa kite- 
reedng aeceaat and literatiire rf the Banttans, imerted 

in the eUi wA of Ike Adadc Eesearches, by Dr. F* Baebanan* 
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obtain the ascendancy, and be deified. Six hundred mil- 
lions of saints are said to be canonized with each deity, 
though it is admitted that Booddhu took only 24,000 devo- 
tees to heaven with him. 

The lowest state of existence is in hell ; the next. Is that 
in the forms of brutes : both these are states of punishment. 
Hie next ascent is to that of man, which is probationary. 
The next includes many degrees of honour and happiness 
up to demi-gods, &c. which are states of reward for works 
of merit. The ascent to superior deity Is from the state 
of man. 

The Bouddhfis are taught, that there are four superior 
heavens which are not destroyed at the end of a kulpti ; 
that below these, there are twelve other heavens, followed 
by six inferior heavens; after which follows the earth; then 
the world of snakes ; and then thirty-two chief hells : to 
which are to be added, one hundred and twenty hells of 
milder torments. 

The highest state of glory is absorption. The person 
who is unchangeable in his resolution ; who has obtained 
the knowledge of things past, present, and to come through 
one kulpli ; who can make himself invisible ; go where he 
pleases ; and who has attained to complete abstraction ; will 
enjoy absorption*'. 

^ The Hindoo idea of absorption ii, that the soul is received into the 
divine essence : but as the Bouddhtia r^ect the doctrine of a separate 
Supreme Spirit, it U difficult to say what are their ideas of absorption. 
Dr. Buchanan says, (Asiatic Researches, voL vi. p. 180 .) Kirvanh ^im- 
plies (that is, among the Bhrmans) exemption from all the miseries inci- 
dent to humanity, but by no means annihilation.' 
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Those who perform works of merit| are admitted to the 
heavens of the different gods, or are made kings or great 
men on earth 5 and those who are wicked, are born in the 
forms of different animals, or consigned to different hells. 
The happiness of these heavens is described as entirely 
sensual. 

Tlic Bouddhiis believe, that at the end of a k&lpti the 
universe is destroyed. To convey some idea of the extent 
of this period, the illiterate Cingalese use this comparison: 

^ If a man were to ascend a mountain nine miles high, and 
to renew these journies once in every hundred years, till 
the mountain were worn down by his feet to an atom, the 
time required to do this would be nothing to the fourth 
part of a ktilpu/ 

Booddhu, before his exaltation, taught his followers, tliat 
after his ascent, the remains of his body, his doctrine, or an 
assembly of his disciples, were to be held in equal reverence 
with liimself. Wlicii a Cingalese, therefore, approaches an 
image of Boochlliu, he says, ^ 1 take refuge in Booddhti ; 
1 take refuge in his doctrine; I take refuge in his fol- 
lowers/ 

There arc five commands given to the common Bouddhus : 
the first forbids the destruction of animal life ; the second 
forliids theft; the third, adultery; the fourth, falsehood; 
the fifth, the use of spirituous liquors. There are other 
commands for superior classes, or devotees, which forbid 
dancing, songs, music, festivals, perfumes, elegant dresses, 
elevated seats, &c. Among works of the highest merit, 
one is the feeding of a hungry infirm tiger with a person’s 
(»wn flesh. 
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The temples erected ia honour of Booddhti*, in tiM 
B&nnan empire, are of various sizes and forms, as quadran-* 
gular, pentagonal, hexagonal, heptagonal, or octagonal. 
Those of a round spiral form can be erected only by the 
king, or by persons high in office: An elevated spot is 
preferred for the erection of these edifices ; but where such 
an elevation cannot be found, the building is erected upon 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, or sixth terrace. These 
piles are generally of solid brick work, but some are filled 
up with earth or rubbish } lime-stone is seldom used, gene- 
rally earth or brick-dust* Those who can affdl^d it have 
their temples gilt all over, which gives them a grand ap- 
peiuance. A coating of black lacker being laid upon the 
plaister, the gold-leaf firmly adheres. An umbrella made 
of iron, and gilt, is fixed on the tops of the temples, round 
the border of which some persons suspend bells ; the sound 
of these bells, when the wind puts them in motion, has a 
pleasing effect. Bells of various sizes are sometimes hung 
near a temple, wfaiclvt^he people ring to give notice of their 
arrival. Images of lions, and monsters of various descrip- 
tions, facing the four quarters, or on each side of the gate- 
ways, are to be seen attached to most temples. 

Within the vicinity of a temple, houses of charity for 
strangers are erected, in which images of Booddhu are 
placed. Umbrellas and stone pots, in imitation of those 
used by GoutumU as a mendicant, are also placed near 
temples. 

The temples of Booddhti in Ceylon are very large, some 
of them capable of containing 3,000 people* Many of 

* When the author asked a Join& why, since the object of their worship 
was neither creator nor preserver, they honoured him as God, he was 
answered, that it was an act of homage to exalted merit, 

Ff 
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them have verandas all round. The hall containing the 
image is very spacious. 

The priests worship at the temples daily, or ought to do 
«o. The worship consists in presenting flowers, incense, 
rice, betle-nut, &c. repeating certain prayers. The priest 
cleanses the temple, preserves the lights, and receives the 
ofiFerings. A w*orshipper may present his own offerings, if 
he is acquainted with the formulas. The five commands 
are repeated by a priest twice a day to the people, who 
stand up and repeat them after him. 

Temples are built by individuals, or the inhabitants of a 
village, as works of merit. Several festivals precede the 
opening of a temple, as, at laying the foundation ; at set- 
ting up the image; at fixing the umbrella; at the purifica- 
tion ; and at the consecration. These feasts are sometimes 
continued four or five days, when musicians and dancing 
girls are employed, various pantomipiical representations 
are exhibited, and a great concourse of people enter- 
tained. Offerings of various kinds are presented to Booddhu 
and to the priests. The latter make a discourse to the 
assembly on the virtue of building temples, grounding their 
address on some apothegm of the saint. 

Booddhh, as seen in many temples, appears seated upon 
a throne placed on elephants, or encircled by an hydra; or in 
the habit of a king, accompanied by his attendants. In 
most of the modern images, however, he is represented in 
a sitting posture, with his legs folded, his right hand rest- 
ing upon his right thigh, and his left upon his lap: a 
yellow cloth is cast over his left shoulder, which envelopes 
bis Tight arm. His hair is generally in a curling state, like 
thftt of an African ; his ears are long, as though distended 
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by heavy ear-rinji^s. The image is generally placed in the 
centre of the temple, under a small arch prejpared for the 
purpose, or under a small porch of wood, neatly gilt. 
Images of celestial attendants, male and female, are fre- 
quently placed in front of the image. In some places the 
image of -Jeevuntikuru, a mendicant, who had 400,000 dis- 
ciples, and who foretold the deification of Booddhu, is to 
be seen, in an erect posture, having four mendicants behind 
him with begging dishes in their hands, and Soom^dhii, a 
form of Booddhu, lying prostrate before him, in a posture 
of reverence. 

It appears evident from their writings, that the ancient 
religion of the Biirmans consisted principally in religious 
austerities. When a person becomes initiated into the 
priesthood, he immediately renounces the secular state, 
lives on alms, and abstains from food after the sun has 
passed the meridian. The ancient writings of the Burmans 
mention an order of female priests; but it is likely that 
these were only female mendicants. 

Priests are forbidden to marry ; they are to live by men- 
dicity ; are to possess only three garments, a begging dish, 
a girdle, a razor, a needle, and a cloth to strain the water 
which they drink, that they may not devour insects. 

The priests are the schoolmasters, and teach gratuitously 
as a work of merit, the children being maintained at home 
by their parents. If a priest finds a pupil to be of quick 
parts, he persuades the parents to make him a priest ; but 
if a boy wish to embrace a secular life after he has been 
some time in the college, he is at liberty to do so. 

Boys of five years of age and upwards are admitted into 
F f 2 
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tl»e Barman seminaries (koiyooms) as students* At tkenr 
initiation, the parents generally give a feast, which conti^ 
nues for three or four days ; at the close of which time the 
youth, arrayed in costly garments and ornaments, and 
attended by a large retinue, is led through the town on 
horseback to the college of his preceptor. As soon as he 
arrives, he is stript of his attire ; his head is shaved ; he.is 
clothed with a yellow garment, and a pot, or beggar’s dish,, 
is put into his hand; and in this manner he is committed 
to his tutor,. 

The student is to observe the following rules ; to abstain 
from murder, theft, evil desire, falsehood, ardent spirits, 
food after noon-day, dancing, music, &c. from flowers and 
perfumes, elegant accommodations, the use of gold and 
silver. Should he fail in keeping these prohibitions, he is 
disqualified for farther advcmcement. An obedient disciple^ 
at the end of twenty years, is admitted into the order of 
priests. 

To persons admitted into the order of the priesthood, 
two hundred and twenty-seven precepts are given, the 
observance of which for ten years entitles them to the rank 
of a priest of the first order, and impowers them to have 
colleges and disciples under them. 

A Burman college is built in the stile of a pelaee by 
lome person of wealth. The ancient koiyooms resembled 
Taves, many of which are still to be seen in the ancient 
city of Pougan. 

Beside their colleges, there are other sacred edifices 
among the B&rmans, inclosed by a wall, and intended for 
the accommodation of learned men, who meet to consult 
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each other on religious matters. In some instances, an 
image of Goiitumu is set up in a conspicuous part of the 
building. 

The houses of the priests are built as works of merit, and 
ofiFcred to them. A temple and a liouse for priests are 
commonly built at once. It is a law in these houses, that 
a priest shall always give his bed to a priest who is a 
stranger, if necessary. The common people are never suf- 
fered to sit upon a priest's mat or bed. 

The investiture of a priest is a very important ceremony. 
To ordain the candidate, it is necessary that a priest should 
be present who has been initiated twenty years, and nut 
less than five priests who have been in orders ten years 
each. The ceremony, from which spectators are carefully 
excluded, is conducted in a temple peculiarly sacred, or in 
a boat on the river, surrounded with a screen of mats. At 
the commencement, a priest goes out, and asks the crowd, 
whether they have any objection to the youth's becoming a 
priest. If they all answer in the negative, he is presented 
to the chief priest, and is asked many questions ; as, if he 
be free from disease; if he be perfect in his elementary 
knowledge ; if he have obtained the consent of his parents. 
After many formulas have been repeated, lie is clothed in 
white; and the eight utensils, composing the whole property 
of a priest, are hung around him. He is at length clothed 
like an old priest, and led to some college, where he re- 
mains for three years under the inspection of an aged 
priest, until completely initiated into the duties of the 
priesthood. 

The four quarters of the moon are festival days among 
the Cingalese. A temporary shed being erected on these 
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occasions near a temple^ the people bring their offerings, 
and present them to two priests employed in instructing 
the assembled multitude ; the one speaks in the Palee, and 
the other explains his words in Cingalese. Drums are 
beaten at intervals, and the temple is illuminated. 

Formerly, it would seem that religious feasts were held 
monthly among the Burmaos: as, the water feast; that 
for presenting drink-offerings to the images of Booddhu ; 
that for watering the trees of the Ficus Indica ; the interro- 
gatory feast; one in honour of the priests; another in 
honour of Gun^shii ; the boat festival ; the feast of alms ; 
the candle feast ; the feast of giving clothes to the priests ; 
the lot festival ; and the festival for placing fire near the 
images of Booddhu. At present, the Bhrman feasts are held 
at the fall and change of the moon only. At these times 
all public business is suspended; the people pay their 
homage to Goutumu at the temples, presenting to the 
image rice, fruits, flowers, candles, &c. Aged people often 
fast during the whole day. Some visit the colleges, and 
hear the priests read portions from the Bouddhu writings. 

According to the religion of Booddhu, there are no dis- 
tinctions of cast. Polygamy is not forbidden by the Boud- 
dhti doctrine, and it is not uncommon for a man to have a 
plurality of wives. The Burmans burn their dead with 
many ceremonies, especially the bodies of the priests. 

Respecting the Hindoo deities, the Booddhiis believe 
that Brlimha is the head of the BrhmhacharSSs, and lives 
with them in one of the higher heavens ; that Vishnoo, 
Shiv&, Kartik&, and Soomikna, are the chief ministers of 
Indrii, the king of heaven, who has twenty-eight inferior 
ministers. An iateUigent native of Ceylon assured the 
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author, that the Bouddhiis dislike the Hindoo religion mori 
than they do Mahometanism • 


The Suhstame of the T^ee Jatii^ an Account of the Incar- 
nation of Booddhuy 

Translated from the Bhrman, by Mr. F. Carey. 

The divine one, while remaining in the Jatii forest, 
began to relate his celebrated departure into the forest, 
and, in reciting the encomium, uttered this Jatii of king 
Tdmee. 

Upon a certain day, the mendicants, met in the assembly 
of audience, continued to celebrate tlie departure of Bhii- 
giivli. Bhugiivu said, ^ O mendicants ! why are you assem- 
bled?’ They replied, ^ We are conversing on this subject.’ 
He rejoined, ^ O mendicants, this is not the only time of 
my departure ; formerly, to accomplish unattained austeri- 
ties, let it not surprise you that I left my kingdom, and 
departed into the forest.’ Having said this, he remained 
silent. The mendicants entreating, Bhugiivu revealed to 
them the history of the Jatus : — 

^ O ye mendicants ! in the kingdom of Kashe^ku, and in 
the city of Varan us5e, (Benares,) formerly reigned Kashee 
Raja, a king who possessed every excellent quality, and had 
sixteen thousand wives. The citizens said among them- 
selves, ‘ Our sovereign has neither son nor daughter to 
preserve his family from extinction they therefore assem- 
bled in the presence of the king, and, observing the rules 
laid down in the Kooshu Jatu, thus addressed him: ‘ O 
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king ! supplicate for a son/ The king, calling his sixteen 
thousand wives, said, ^Supplicate ye for a son/ Chundra, 
and the other sixteen thousand wives, having feasted the 
gods, made supplication, but obtained neither son nor 
daughter. This queen, Chiindra-d^vee, perfected in holy 
rites, was the daughter of Murdu raja. The king said, ^O 
spouse, do thou also entreat for a son.' The queen, at the 
full moon, remained fasting, and, while reposing upon a 
sofa, and reflecting upon her virtuous deeds, exclaimed, ‘ I 
have certainly performed perfect vows ; therefore to me a 
son will be granted.’ Thus saying, she repeated her vows. 
Through her piety, the angel, having been made acquainted 
with the queei/s desires, said, ‘ Chundra-devee ^pplicates 
for a son; I will certainly now grant her this blessing/ 
Looking around for a proper person to be incarnate in her 
w’omb, he beheld Booddhu-sutwu. This person had reigned 
over the kingdom of Varaniisee during twenty years ; after 
death he fell into Ooshnudu-niruyu, where he w as punished 
eighty thousand years ; he was next born in Tavutiifgsa, 
where lie spent liis life, and at death possessed an inclination 
to ascend to the higher heavens of the gods. The angel, 
going to him, said, thou great one, produced in the 
world of mortals, by thee works of merit shall be accom- 
plished, and much people be made happy. The queen of 
Kashee prays for a son ; wilt thou consent to be incarnate 
in hcr^vomb V He added, ‘There are also five hundred sons 
of the gods on the point of transmigration, who are willing 
to be reproduced,' Booddhii-sutwu consented; and having 
transmigrated with the five hundred sons of the gods, he 
was conceived in the womb of Chiindra-d(5ve^5 ; the other 
gods, in those of the wives of tlic nobles. At that time 
the w^omb of Chlindra-d(?ve5 shone as with refulgent gems ; 
and knowing that she had conceived, she sent information 
of it to the king, who ordered attendants on her person. 
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At len^h she -was blessed with a soji, replete with eveiy 
excellence. On the same day also, ip the houses of the 
nobles, the five hundred sons of the gods were bom. At 
the time of the birth, the king, surrounded by his assembled 
nobles, remained in the palace yard, when they addressed 
him thus : sovereign, to thee a son is born.’ The king 

was filled with affection towards his first-born, which, pene- 
trating through flesh and bone, adhered to the marrow : in 
this manner he was filled with affection, and his mind be- 
came composed. The king then said to his nobles, ‘ To me 
a son is born : are ye pleased ?’ They answered, ^ What 
dost thou say ? Before, we were without a sovereign ; now 
he is born, and we have obtained a ruler.’ 

The king thus commanded his chief offitrer: *It is my 
son’s prerogative to have' attendants ; go thou to the houses 
of the nobles, and see who have been born to-day.’ The 
chief officer found the five hundred sons, and, ireturning, 
related to the king what he had seen. The king sent gar- 
ments to each of the five hundred children ; and also five 
hundred nurses. He also gave to Booddhu-sutwu, four 
times sixty small-breasted, honey-like, milk-producing 
nurses, having rejected all women in whom there was 
any defect. 

If an infant sit upon the lap of a very tall woman to draw 
the breast, its neck grows long ; if upon the lap of a short 
woman, it grows hiimp-backed ; if upon the lap of a thin 
woman, her thighs injure it ; if upon the lap of a very cor- 
pulent woman, it straddles or. trembles when it walks ; if 
upon the lap of a very long-breasted woman, it becomes 
flat-nosed. A very black woman’s milk is cold ; an asth- 
matic woman’s milk is sour; a woman who has an obstruc- 
tion in the throat, has acrid or bitter milk. Therefore, re- 
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jecting all faulty nurses^ and having given four times sixty 
small-breasted, honey-like, mflk-producing nurses, and 
paying great homage to the infant, the king bestowed a re- 
ward upon Chfindra-ddvSe ; when she, receiving the favour, 
returned it again to her lord. 

Upon the day the child was named, the king caused the 
prognosticating bramhuns to be called, and, making large 
presents to them, enquired concerning the child’s destiny. 
The bramhuns examined the marks on the child, and said, 
most illustrious sovereign, this child is replete with 
every propitious and excellent quality ; he is qualified to 
govern not only this single island, but the two thousand 
surrounding islands; nor do we perceive the least evil in 
his destiny.’ The king was pleased, and proceeded to name 
the child. Upon the day of his birth it rained all over the 
kingdom of Kasheeku. On that day the heart of the king, 
and the hearts of all his subjects, became tranquil. The 
child too was born wet, and was therefore called T^mee. 

When the child was a month old, the nurses, embracing 
him, brought him to the king ; who, viewing his beloved 
child, kissed its head, and, causing it to be placed upon his 
lap, remained satisfied. 

At this hour, four thieves were brought before the king, 
who commanded one of them to receive a thousand stripes 
with a prickly whip j another to be cast into prison ; an- 
other to be pierced with a spear; and the other to be placed 
upon a sh55le€ K Muha-siitwu, hearing the words of the 
father, was afraid; and, trembling, reflected thus: ^My 
father, obliged to be a king, has committed many weighty 
and hell-deserving deeds/ 

^ Alt inatrtm^etit upon wliicii the criminal is impaled* 
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On the following day, the nurses caused him to be laid 
under the white umbrella, upon an adorned pleasure- 
abounding bed ; where, after reposing for a short time, he 
opened his eyes, and beholding the white umbrella, and the 
great splendour of liis apartment, he became exceedingly 
afraid, more than before. While reflecting how he came 
to this abode of cruelty, by the strength of his former 
knowledge he perceived, that he had come from the heavens 
of the gods ; looking still further back, he remembered that 
he had been burning in hell ; looking back to a still more 
remote period, he recognized himself as a king of that place,. 
(Benares,) and said to himself: ^Having reigned twenty 
years in Varanusee, I was punished eighty thousand years 
in hell } and now I have sprung to birth again in this place, 
in this abode of thieves. To four culprits yesterday my 
father spoke liarsh, hell-exposing words. Now undoubt- 
edly I must reign again, and be again cast into hell, where 
1 must endure great affliction.^ Terror fell upon Muha- 
siitwu, thus reflecting, and his resplendent body withered 
like a lotos rubbed between the hand ; and while consider- 
ing by what means he could be emancipated from this abode 
of thieves, he fell asleep. In the mean time the goddess, 
his mother, thus consoled him : ^ O child, T^mec-koomarii, 
be not sorrowful, doubtful, nor fearful ^ thou desirest to be 
released from this abode of thieves ; therefore, though not 
lame, thou makest thyself to appear as one lame ; though 
not deaf, thou makest thyself deaf j though not dumb, thou 
makest thyself as one dumb.^ Booddhu-sutwu, having de- 
rived consolation from the words of the goddess, repeated 
the second stanza: goddess, I will do what thou hast 

commanded.* 

The king, having appointed the five hundred youths to 
remain with his son as a giuurd, they cried for the breast ; 

Gg2 
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btit dffirighted at the idea of befftg cast into 

hell, exclaimed, ‘Though I be even parched up to-day, death 
is preferable to being cast into hell/ Thus reflecting, he 
neither cried nor wept. The nurses made known the fact 
to Chtindra-ddvgg, and she related it to the king. From 
that time, they let the child fast beyond the usual period, 
and sometimes omitted to give him nourishment for the 
whole day : through the dread of falling into hell, however, 
though exhausted, he neither cried nor wept. Then the 
mother, saying, ‘ My son is hungry,* gave him the breast 
herself j but though she nourished him at intervals during 
a whole year, she could not understand his intentions. 

The no’bles afterwards, reminding the king, that children 
of the age of one year take a liking to sweetmeats ; and, 
adding, we will* try Booddhh-siitwu with them ^ caused the 
five hundred youths to be seated by him, and placing va- 
rious sorts of sweetmeats before him and them, retired to a 
secret place. The other youths, leaping and scrambling, 
devoured the sweetmeats} but Booddhu-stitwu warned 
himself, saying, ‘O thou T4mee-koomaru, desiring hell, 
dost thou wish for this food ?* Filled with horror, he did 
not even look upon it. Thus they tempted him with sweet- 
meats for a whole year, but were unable to look into 
his heart. 

[The work then goes on to relate, that the Oext year they 
endeavour to excite his desires by setting various fhiits before 
him, but in vain. The following year they put playthings 
before him } and for another year great Varieties of food. 
They next endeavoured during a year to affright him with 
Are; during another with a furious elephant; during another 
with serpents : but he remained destitute of fear as well as 
of desire. At the age of eight, they endeavoured to amuse 
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him with dances ; at nine to terrify him with swords at ten 
with loud noises from sheHs; at eleven with a horrid drum; 
at twelve with extraordinary lights in his bed-room; at 
thirteen they covered him with molasses^ and let the flies 
torment him ; at fourteen they almost suffocated him with 
offensive smells ; at fifteen they scorched him with fire ; at 
sixteen they introduced into his presence beautiful females, 
perfumes, dances, &c. Thus they enticed him for sixteen 
years with the sixteen great temptations, and tried him 
with many other smaller temptations ; but they were still 
unable to enter into his designs.] 

Then the king, dejected, caused the destiny-foretelling 
bramhuns to be called, and sidd to them : ^ At the time of 
my sen’s birth, you said, ‘This child is teplete with every 
fortunate and virtuous mark ; neither is there any evil token 
whatever in him but behold he is born lame, dumb, and 
deaf : your words arc not verified^* The bramhuns replied, 
‘ O sovereign ! there is nothing unknown to the wise. If 
we had said, the son born to the king is stupid, it would 
have created thee pain of mind; therefore we did not 
mention the matter.’ Then the king asked what was proper 
to be done. The bramhuns answered, ‘ Great sovereign, 
while this yputh remains in the palace, we perceive three 
evils may happen ; one to the king’s life, another to the 
white umbrella, another to the queen ; therefore, without 
del^y, put the unfortunate horses to the unfortunate chariot, 
and placing him therein, carry him out by the west gate to 
the burying-ground, and, having dug a square hole, bury 
him.’ The king, through the dread of these evils, adopted 
this advice. 

Chhndfat-ddvee, informed of these designs, went alone to 
the king, aftd having nawie obeisance, said, sovereign. 
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thou conferredst a blessing upon me, and I, having re- 
ceived it, committed it to thee: now give it me again/ 
The king replied, ^Take it, O queen/ She then said, 
king, give the kingdom to my son/ The king replied, 'It 
is out of my power ; thy son is an idiot/ The queen re- 
plied, ' O sovereign, though thou hast decreed not to give 
him the kingdom in perpetuity, give it him for seven years 
only/ The king replied, ' 1 cannot, O queen / but she re- 
newed her petitions, lowering each of them till she solicited 
for a reign only of seven days ; and this was granted. 

Immediately the mother, decorating her son, thus ad- 
dressed him : ' O T^mee-koomaru ! the kingdom is thine/ 
Then causing proclamation to be made by the sound of the 
drum, and commanding the whole city to be adorned, she 
seated her son upon an elephant, with the white umbrella 
carried over his head. After being thus conveyed round 
the city, she caused him to be laid upon a noble bed; and 
besought her beloved son, during the whole night, thus : 
'O son, T^mee-koomarii ! in attending on thee for sixteen 
years, my eyes smart with weeping ; my heart is as though 
it were pierced through. I know thou art not lame, 

Do not leave me childless/ After the same manner she 
besought him the following day, and the five remaining 
days. 

On the sixth day, the king, having called hia charioteer, 
thus addressed him, 'O Soonundfi, charioteer, to-monrow, 
early in the morning, uniting the unfortunate horses to the 
unfortunate chariot, take the youth, and cause him to be 
carried out by the west gate ; and after having dug a square 
hole in the burying-ground, cast him into it, and with the 
back ^ the spade break his skull : thus causing him to die, 
cover him with dust ; and having accomplished the work 
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of increasing the earth, bathing, come away/ The queen, 
having overheard what passed, was filled with sorrow, and 
going to her son, addressed him, ' O son, T^mee ! thy fa- 
ther, the king of KashSSku, has issued orders to bury thee 
early to-morrow morning* O son ! early to-morrow thou 
wilt die/ Hearing this, M&ha-stttwii thus gratulated him- 
self; T^mee-koomaru ! thy sixteen years are now ac- 
complished !' But his mothers heart was pierced through 
with sorrow* T^mee added, have attained to the con- 
summation of my desires |* but he refrained from speaking 
to his mother. 

Early in the morning, the charioteer, having harnessed 
the horses to the chariot, through the power of the god, 
and Mhha-sutwh*s austerities, he put the fortunate horses to 
the fortunate chariot; then, stopping the chariot at the 
king's door, he entered the inner apartments, and saluting 
the queen Chhndra, he thus addressed her : ' O queen ! be 
not wroth ; it is the king’s command.’ Thus saying, with 
the back of his hand having put away the queen, who was 
sleeping with her son infolded ip her arms, he took up the 
youth as a garland of flowers, [viz. gently or carefully as a 
person would carry tender flowers,] and descended from the 
palace. At this time Chundra-d^vSe, smiting her breast, 
and weeping aloud, remained in the palace-yard. Muha- 
sutwh, beholding his mother, said to himself silently, ‘ My 
mother will die from the anguish of her mind.' But cor- 
recting himself, he added, in his own mind, ^ If I speak, the 
efforts of sixteen years will certmnly become abortive.’ 

The charioteer having put Booddh&-sutwu into the cha- 
riot, said, ‘ I will go out at the west gate but through the 
merit of Booddh&-sutw&’& austerities, the charioteer, de- 
luded by the gods, turned the chariot, and driving it out at 
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the eaiit gcte, ma pnsci^tated to >the 4tftaac< of tmeotjr- 
four miles at ooce. The chanoteer, teeing before him • 
thioIrforeBt, mistook it for the hanfingrgrouad ; «qd thinlo* 
iog it an iMcelfent plaoe, drove the <duuriot to one side of 
th^ road, halted, and descended. He now shipped Mhhar 
shtwh «f his ganncfnts, -tied them up, and hdd them- in a 
suitable place i then with a spade be began to dig a a<^uar« 
grave, at no great distance from the chariot. At this 
mom«>t BooddhbHi&twk redecfted thus : ‘ Now is my time 
for exertion ; it is true, 1 have not moved hand nor foot for 
sixteen years, but I will now see if I do not possess 
strength.’ He arose, rubbed his arms and legs, descended 
iTom the chanot, and then walking backward and forward 
several times, found he possessed strength sufficient to go 
the distance of eight hundred miles in one day. He then 
said, * Should the charioteer contend with me, I will see 
whether I possess strength to wrestle with him or not and 
laying hold of the hinder part of the carriage, thr^w it, as 
though it had been a child’s plaything, so that it continued 
twirling round and round. 

After this, Tdmee’s guardian deity, taking the raiments 
of the gods, and calling VishwH-kimnu, the son of the gods, 
thus addressed him: * O Vishwh-khnnii, go thou to T^mee- 
koomaru, the son of the king of KashSeku, and array him.' 
Vishwh-kurmh descended, bearing ten thousand pieces of 
cloth, and bound them round Booddhu-sbtw&’s head; and 
thus, with the garments of the gods and mortals, arrayed 
him like a ddvb. 

Booddhh-sbtwb, shining like the king of the gods, went 
to the hole the charioteer was digging, and standing by the 
brii^k, invoking, uttered the third stanza: 'O charioteer! 
why art thou digging that gmve in such haste ? O them ! 
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dost thou hear what 1 say ? what wilt thou do with that 
grave The charioteer, hearing the above words, without 
looking up, said, ‘ To the king has been born a son who is 
dumb, lame, and destitute of understanding ; and the king 
has commanded me to bury him in the wilderness/ Miiha- 
shtwu said, ^ I am neither deaf, nor dumb, nor lame. O 
charioteer ! if thou bury me in this wilderness, thou wilt do 
a bad action. Behold my thighs, my arms ; hear me speak, 
O charioteer! By burying me in this wilderness, thou wilt 
commit an evil act.’ The charioteer asked himself, ‘Who 
can this personage be, who has continued praising himself 
from the time of his arrival ?* then beholding his features 
exquisitely beautiful, he continued, ^ Who can this person 
be ? Is he a man, or a god ?’ and added the following stanza: 
‘ Art thou a god, or a gundh&rvu, or the d^v u Poorhnduru ! 
Who art thou ? Whose son ? How shall I know thee ?’ 
Muha-siitwu, describing himself in humble language, re* 
cited this stanza : ^ 1 am neithq;r a god, nor a gundhurv^h, 
nor Poorunduru : 1 am the son of the king of Kasheeku, 
for whom thou art digging this grave; the son of that 
king by whom thou art nourished. O charioteer! un- 
doubtedly it is an evil thing for thee to bury me in 
this wilderness. He who cuts the branches of the tree 
under the shade of which he sits and sleeps, is a worth- 
less person/ 

Although he spoke thus, the charioteer would not be- 
lieve him to be Booddhu-sutwu. The latter therefore said, 
‘ I will convince him by a godlike acclamation/ Then, by 
a dreadful vociferation, echoing through the thick forest, 
he proceeded to utter the stanza descriptive of the blessings 
of friendship : ^ O charioteer ! he who docs not act unfaith- 
fully towards his friend, has abundance of food, not only in 
his own house, but wherever he may happen to go. He 

VOL. n. H h 
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who ^#roDg(l not his friend> to whAtcver comitiyy town^ ot 
city h^ may go, will be rcTered by all. He who acts not 
the treachero^ part toward bis friend, thieves will not in* 
jure him, nor can kings disregard him ^ and he will excel 
all his enemies. He who is a faithful friend, is beloved in 
the assembly, and becomes chief among hiS relatives. He 
who deceives not bis friend, bat honours him, becomes ho- 
nourable, and renowned in^ noble deeds. He who acts not 
treacherously towards his friend, being a worshipper of 
others, is venerated ; saluting others, he is saluted, and ob- 
tains glory and rtinown. He who deals faithfully with his 
friend, shines like flame, is glorious as the gods, nor is he 
forsaken of the deity of prosperity. He who deceives not 
his friend, his cattle increase, and whatever he plants in his 
field flourishes and bears fruit. He who docs not wrong 
his friend, should he fall from a high mountain or tree, and 
die, he will attain his place. He who acts not the impious 
part toward his friend, can never be hurt by lus enemies; 
but stands firm like a well-rooted tree, upon which the wind 
has no effect.’ Thus Booddhu-sutwb, in the above stanza, 
set forth meritorious actions. 

The charioteer then left off digging the grave, arid, going 
to the chariot, missed the robes and ornaments. He then 
returned, and looking round recognized Booddhii-sutwu, at 
whose feet he fell, and lifting up his joined hands, uttered 
the following stanza ; — ^ Come, let me receive thee ; it is 
right that thou shouldest Inherit thine own house. O thou 
king’s son ! what art thou doing in this wilderness ?’ 
Mbha-sutwCi replied, ^ I have no desire for the kingdom, 
nor for relations nor riches : father and mother have re- 
jected me ; the inhabitants of the towns and villages have 
rejected mej the youths have discarded me; my mother 
has sent me away; my father has cast me off; I mysel 
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have become a mendicant, nor have I the least inclination 
for objects of sense. Undoubtedly the prudent attain the 
object of their desires: I am Vcpaku the Brumhucharee, 
To me, who have left every thing, what cause of dread or 
fear can there be ?’ The charioteer repHed, ‘ Possessing 
such melodious and excellent speech, wherefore didst thou 
not speak wdien with thy father and mother Mulia-sutwh 
answered, ^ 1 ruled twenty years at Varanusce, in conse- 
quence of which I was tormented eighty thousand years in 
hell. Dreading a similar calamity, I did not permit myself 
to be reinstated in the kingdom. On this account too, I 
forbore speaking to father or mother. My father, seating 
me upon his knee, commanded four culprits to be punished 
in the following manner: — ^ Kill one; biiul the other; 
having pierced one, anoint him with painful corrosives ; 
impale the otiicr.' Hearing these severe commands, 1 was 
induced, though not dumb, to feign dumbness ; though 
not lame, to put on the appearance of lameness, and remain 
besmeared in my own excrements. O charioteer, what 
wise man, for his sustenance, will perpetrate the five 
crimes' ? Know, O charioteer ! that I am a brumhucharee. 
Cert:nnly the deliberate have their desires accomplished; I 
am a brumhucharee. To me, having departed into the 
wilderness, what cause of fear?* 

The charioteer, hearing this, said within himself, ^ This 
youth' has cast away a splendid kingdom as a putrid car- 
case, and has entered this wilderness as a mendicant. Of 
what use will the world be to me f I also will embrace the 
life of a mendicant.’ Thus reflecting, he uttered the fol- 
lowing stanza : — ^ O king’s son ! 1 will enter upon the life 

* The Hindoo shastruh, ajt vicll as the nouddhh, mention live * mortal 
viz, stealing iive tolas of gold, crim. ron, with the w ifu ol’a Hpirinu! 
guide, staving cows and bramUluis, and dnnkfcHirsj'intuous liquoie 
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of a hermit with thee. O prince ! I prefer a hermitage ; 
call me to join thee/ M&ha-sutwu said, ^ Verily, I will 
make him a mendicant immediately/ But, reflecting again, 
he said, * Neither my father nor mother will come here ; 
and this chariot, these horses, ornaments, and robes, will 
surely be destroyed in this place. They will say. Has not 
this youth become a cannibal, and devoured the charioteer ?* 
Perceiving a way to promote the welfare of his father and 
mother, and being desirous of making it appear, that the 
horses, chariot, ornaments, &c. were a debt due by the 
charioteer, he uttered the following stanza: — chario- 
teer ! take back the chariot j and, cancelling the debt, 
return.’ The charioteer then reflected thus within himself: 
^ While I am gone to the town, should Muha-sutwfi retire 
to any other place, and his father, hearing of his son’s 
welfare, say, ^ Shew him to me,’ and should I be unable to 
produce him, the father will punish me j I will therefore 
rec^e a pledge of him that he go not to any other place/ 
He then uttered the following stanza : ‘ Success to thee 5 
I will comply with thy solicitations ; but attend to this my 
request: remain here until I bring the king. I am not 
certain whether he will be pleased at the sight of thee/ 
Muha-s&twii replied, charioteer ! I will act according to 
thy word ; I have a desire to see my father j return to the 
town. Inform my relatives of my welfare, and tell my fa- 
ther and mother, that 1 have sent them my salutation.’ 

Saying this, Muha-sfitwu bowed his head like a golden 
plantain tree, and observed the five touches, (that is, he 
caused his thighs, arms, and forehead to touch the earth,) 
placing his face towards the town of VaranhsS?. The 
charioteer, having received his instructions, circumambu- 
lating the youth, ascended the car, and drove towards the 
town* 
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At tliis moment Chtindra-d^vS^, opening the lion door, 
•and striking her breast, began to weep. The mother, be- 
holding the chariot empty, and the charioteer returning by 
himself, with eyes full of tears, wept ; and looking towards 
him, said within herself, * Having killed the son of my 
bosom, this charioteer is returning to us. Has he killed 
my son ? Has he performed the ceremony of increasing the 
earth ?’ Beholding the charioteer approach after having 
murdered her darling son, she said again within herself, 
* Will not the merciless enemies rejoice ? O charioteer ! 
when thou killedst my son, was he dumb, or lame, or how ? 
Did he weep ? Pray tell me. When thou interredst my 
dumb and lame son, how, did he make any resistance with 
his hands and feet ? Pray tell me.’ 

The charioteer replied, * O queen, permit me to ap- 
proach, and 1 will inform thee of all that I have heard and 
seen concerning the king’s son.’ Chundra-d^vee answer- 
ed, ‘ O charioteer ! fear not : what thou hast heard and 
seen respecting the king’s son, relate to me, without hesi- 
tation.* The charioteer replied, ‘ The queen’s son is nei- 
ther dumb nor lame, he has a clear voice ; but dreading to 
be made king, he has resorted to ingenious arts : he recol- 
lected his former existence, when, after reigning twenty 
years in VaranusSe, he fell into a flaming hell, and was 
tormented eighty thousand years. Afraid of being king, 
he consented not to his instalment, and for this reason 
also he spake neither to father nor mother. He is com- 
plete in every member, of full and even stature, of excel- 
lent speech and wisdom, and is in the road to heaven. If 
thou desirest to see thy beloved son, come ; 1 will certsunly 
take thee to the place of his abode. Come without delay ; 
it becomes thee to hasten.’ 
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The d^vu, acquainted with the youth’s desire of becom- 
ing a mendicant, sent for Vishwti-ktirmu, and said : ‘ O 
Vishwii-kuTma, son of the gods, the youth T^mee is anxi- 
oits to become a hermit 5 build him a house of leaves, and 
prepare for him every implement necessary for a, priest.’ 
Vishwh-kurmu, by his own might, formed a delightful re- 
sidence in the twelve miles-extending forest; dug a pool 
and a well; created trees which bore fruit out of their 
season ; and near the hermitage of leaves made a walk four 
and twenty cubits in length, and strewed beautiful crystal- 
like sand upoii it. Having prepared all the implements 
necessary for a priest, he added, ^ Whosoever desires to 
become a priest, let him receive these implements!’ And 
having dr’ven away all noxious animals, and birds of un- 
pleasant voice, he returned. 

Mliha-sutwu, observing what Vishwu-kurmu had done, 
and knowing that the dtvu had designed it for him, entered 
the abode. Having cast off his former garments, be girded ‘ 
himself with those made from the bark of a tree, threw a 
leopard’s skin over his shoulders, covered his head with his 
long twisted hair, and placed a bamboo across his shoulder. 
Then quitting the house of leaves, with a staff in his hand, 
he caused the lustre of his priesthood to appear; and while 
walking to and fro, exclaimed, ^ This is bliss 1 How happy 
am I !’ Soon after, returning to his abode, and seating 
himself upon a bough, he perfected the five and the eight 
ceremonies proper for a hermit. In the evening he seated 
himself at the head of the walk, and faking of the fruit of 
the trees which bare out of their season, and boiling them 
in tasteless water, without either salt or acid, as on immor- 
tal food, he fed upon this, in the pot given him by the 
d^v&. Thns, reijecting upon the four doctrines of BrUmha, 
he took up his residence in this grove. 
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The king of Kashc^ku, after hearing the words of the 
charioteer, called tlie chief officer of the army, and said, 
* Put the horses to the chariot, harness the elephants, blow 
the conches, beat the large well-braced drum, and the har- 
monious small drum j and let the inhabitants of my king- 
dom atten < e : I will go to instruct my son.' 

The king sent I efore him the four orders of warriors, 
amounting to eighteen ukshouhinees Three days elapsed 
before they were arranged ; and on the fourth day the sove- 
reign of KushCekii left the city. Stepping into his carriage, 
he said to his concubines, ^All of you follow me;' to his 
attendants, ^Take the chamuru, the diadem, the scimitar, 
and the white umbrella, with the gold-adorned shoes, and 
ascend the chariot.' The king then departed, and quickly 
arrived at the place where his son Tcinec was. Beholding 
the king approach surrounded with swords, and shining 
like aflame, Temee enquired after the welfare of his father, 
his sisters, his mother, the inhabitants of the kingdom, &c. 
He asked also respecting the vehicles, the granaries, and 
treasuries ; and farther, whether the king did not delight 
in inebriating liquors ; whether he delighted in vows, in 
virtue, and in bestowing alms. 

The king, out of respect to Muha-sutwu, would not sit 
upon his throne; his son therefore prepared a seat of 
leaves : upon this too he refused to sit, and placed himself 
on the ground. Muha-sutwii, seeing his father thus seated, 
entered his hut of leaves, and brought forth some of the 
boiled leaves with which he wished to entertain his sire, 
and repeated the following stanza : ^ O sovereign, partake 

* A complete army U composed of one tiksliouhinee, or 109,350 foot, 
05,010 1101*808,^,870 chariots, and 21,870 elephants. According to this 
account, therefore, this king of Benares had an umiy 3,930,000 strong. ‘ 
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of my saltless prepared food of leaves j thou art my guest. 
The king replied, ^ I cannot eat leaves ; it is not my food ; 
I eat the soup of clean flesh, and rice/ Still, out of reve- 
rence to Mhha-satwti, he received a small quantity of the 
food in his hand, and thus addressing him in affectionate 
language, ^ O child, I do not feed upon such food,' seated 
himself. The queen, Chiindra-d^vee, surrounded with her 
maidens, came by a straight road to the residence of Boodd- 
hu-shtwu, and beholding her beloved* son, fell on the 
ground senseless. Reviving, she arose, and embracing 
Booddhu-stitwu's feet, worshipped him ; then arising, with 
her eyes full of tears, she seated herself in a suitable situa- 
tion. The king said, ‘O queen ! beholdest thou the food 
of thy son ?* and putting a little of it into her hand, he gave 
the remainder by little and little to his concubines, all of 
whom said, ^ O sir, dost thou live upon such food as this ? 
(putting it on their heads ;) thou performest very severe 
austerities.’ Thus saying, and worshipping him, they seat- 
ed themselves. The king said, ‘ O beloved youth, this food 
astonishes me ; thy dwelling alone is an astonishment to 
me. How is it that thou, subsisting upon such coarse 
food, hast such a beautiful appearance ?’ Muha-siitwu said, 
‘Because, O king, I sleep upon this bed of leaves, my 
countenance appears so beautiful ; no instruments of de- 
fence, used for the protection of kings, are placed over me ; 
but on account of my serene repose, my countenance is of 
this beautiful hue. 1 feel no remorse for what is past, no 
concern about what will occur, and 1 am resigned to what 
happens j therefore my countenance appears gay : the fool- 
ish, because they are anxious about what may happen, and 
sorry for what is past, wither away as a plucked green 
reed/ 

The king, reflecting, ‘I am come here to anoint my son, 
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and invite him to the kingdom,* snid, ^ O son ! I will be- 
stow upon thee the elephant-drivers, the charioteers, the 
horsemen, and arrayed footmen, with delightful horses : i 
will also give thee the maidens adorned with all sorts of 
ornaments ; raise up progeny by them, and thou shalt be- 
come our sovereign : virgins well versed in dancing and 
singing, and perfected in this wilderness. I will bring thee 
adorned daughters of other kings, and after thou hast raised 
a numerous progeny, thou mayest become a priest. Thou 
art young and tender, it is good for thee to reign. What 
art thou doing in this wilderness ?* 

Here commence the virtuous sayings of Booddhu-sutwu : 
— ‘ O sir ! a youth ought to perform virtuous acts ; the 
young may become ascetics ; a youth’s becoming a priest 
is extolled even by the sages, I will perform virtuous uc- 
tiuTis; 1 have not the least desire to be installed in the 
kingdom- I have seen a youth, the beloved son of much 
anxiety, who could but just say ‘ father, mother,* die before 
he reached maturity. I have beheld the life of beautiful 
young maidens consume » away, being rooted up (by death) 
as the young sprout of a bamboo, when plucked. Men and 
women, even when young, die: if therefore the young die, 
who can confide in life ? Even as the life of fish in a scar- 
city of water is very short, so the life of mortals shortens 
by every passing night : of what avail then is youth ? Men 
are constantly harassed, constantly surround(*d ; they pass 
away without seeing good : therefore why wilt thou install 
me in the kingdom ?' 

The sovereign of Kasheeku said, son, inform me 
who harass mankind j who agitate mankind ; and what is 
it that passes away without profit.’ Booddhu-sutwu re- 
plied, ^ Death harasses mankind; increasing age surrounds 
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them. This know, O sire ! that as the thread grows less 
and less by every insertion of the shuttle, so the life of man 
dwindles away. As the waters of an overflowing river ne- 
ver reascend, so the days of man never return. An over- 
flowing river carries away all the trees near its banks, so all 
mankind are borne away by increasing age and death/ 

The king, hearing the virtuous sayings oi Booddhu- 
sutwfi, became very dissatisfied with human life ; and being 
desirous of becoming a hermit, said, ^ I will not return to 
the city : I will certainly cause my son to return, and the 
white umbrella to be given to him.^ Thus reflecting, and 
being desirous of enticing his son to accept the kingdom, 
he said, [Here the same offers are repeated of horses, foot- 
men, elephants, virgins, &c.] 

To shew his disregard of the kingdom, Mliha-slitw& re- 
plied, ‘O sirel why templest thou me with perishing 
wealth, dying women, and youthful bloom ? O king ! what 
is love, the pleasant look, present delight, anxiety in pur- 
suit of wealth, sons, and daughters, and wives, to me, who 
am released from the bonds of iniquity? I know that 
death will not forget me ; therefore, of what use are plea- 
sures and riches ? As the shedding of ripe fruit is a constant 
evil, so to mankind death is a continual cause of anxiety. 
Of many people seen in the morning, how few are to be 
seen at night ; and of the many seen in the evening, how 
few are to be seen in the morning i Virtuous deeds ought 
to be practised to-day, for who can tell but we must die to- 
morrow 5 nor is there any possible escape from the arrows 
of death. O sire ! thieves long after riches : I am freed 
from the bonds of iniquity. Return, return, O king ! I 
have no desire for the kingdom/ 
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Hearing these sayings, the king, as well as Chhndra- 
with the sixteen thousand inaidens, and all the 
nobles, were desirous of becoming mendicants. The king 
made proclamation, ^ Whosoever wishes, let him come to 
my son, and become a priest/ This he also caused to be 
published by the sound of the drum throughout the city. 
The inhabitants of the town, then, leaving their articles of 
merchandize in the market, and their houses open, quitted 
the town, and went out to the king ; who thus, with many 
of his subjects, embraced a forest residence with Muha- 
siitwu. The hermitage granted by the angel was filled 
with people to the extent of six miles ; M&ha-sutw& also 
put his house of leaves in order: the women he placed in 
the interior, because women are apt to be afraid ; to the, 
men he assigned the yard.. 

All the people, taking of the fruit which had fallen on 
the ground, eat thereof, and performed the rites of ascetics. 
Muha-sutwu, by the power of his devotions being raised in 
the air, delivered virtuous and mellifluous sayings. 

At that time a neighbouring monarch, hearing that the 
king of VaranuseS had departed from the city, and had en^ 
tered the wilderness as a hermit, said to himself, will take 
possession of his kingdom :* upon which he left his own ca- 
pital, and entering the city of Varantis€g, beheld it richly 
adorned. Ascending the palace, and struck with its gems, 
he said t6 himself, ^There must be some evil here, or the 
king of Kash66kii would not have left this wealth.' Thus 
reflecting, he called seven persons who had been left behind, 
and enquired of them, ^Did any disaster befe! your sove- 
reign in this town ?’ The drunkards replied, ‘No, O king*!' 
The king enquired, ‘ Why, then, did he forsake it V They re- 
plied, ‘T^mec, the son of our sovereign, would not accept 

1 i 2 
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the government; but feigning himself deaf, dumb, &c. de- 
parted from the city, and entered the forest, to perform the 
rites of an ascetic : on which account our sovereign, accom- 
panied by a great multitude, left this city, to practise the 
rites of an anchorite near his son/ The illustrious mon- 
arch, hearing what they said, was oveijoyed, and said, * I 
also will become a hermit : by what gate did your sovereign 
depart?’ They replied, ‘By the cast gate/ The king, ac- 
companied by his attendants, departing out at the east gate, 
went toward the banks of the river. Muha-stitwii, in- 
formed of his approach, came from the forest, and, by the 
power of his devotion being seated in the air, declaied the 
melliduous sayings; on hearing which, this king also, with 
his army, became hermits under Muha-sutwu. In like 
manner, three other kings left their kingdoms, with an in- 
tention of taking Varantiseg; but like the former they 
embraced a forest residence with Booddhh-sutwu. The 
elephants and horses became wild; the chariots fell to 
pieces; the coin of the treasuries, mingled with the sand of 
the hermitage, was reduced to earth ; and the whole con- 
course of people, having accomplished their austerities, 
went to heaven. The elephants and horses, having had 
their minds enlightened in the society of the sages, were 
reproduced in the six abodes of the gods. 

Sutwu, closing these virtuous instructions, said, ‘ O ye 
mendicants, when I formerly left the city, I truly departed; 
but this is not the period of my departure.’ He then col- 
lected together the Jatik. At that time, the daughter of 
the goddess, who guarded the umbrella, and the charioteer, 
were reproduced; the angel became Oniroodhu; the father 
and mother were reproduced in an illustrious family ; the 
remaining multitude were reproduced as the assembly of 
Booddhli. ‘I, the deaf^ lame, and dumb, am declared to 
be God/ 
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CHAP. HI. 

ACCOUNT OF THE J01NUS». 


'The joints/ says Dr. F. Buchanan, ^ are spread all over 
India ; but at present are not numerous any where, except 
in Tooluvii. They allege, that formerly they extended 
over the whole of Aryu, or Bhurutu-kundb ; and that all 
those who had any just pretensions to be of kshutriyu de« 
scent, were of their sect. It no doubt appears clear, that, 
in the south of India, many powerful princes were their 
followers, till the time of Ramanooju-acharyu.* 

This sect is said to owe its rise to Rishubhu-d^vu, a 
Hindoo ; who is said, in the Kulpu-sootrU a joinu 
shastrii, from which the greater part of the following ac- 
count is extracted, to have been incarnate thirteen times. 
The Kulph-s6otru gives the periods of these births, and de- 


• From the word jintt (ji, to conquer) this sect derives its name. He 
who has overcome the eight great crimes, is called jinh. These crimes 
are, eating at night j slaying any animal ; eating the fruit of those trees 
that give milk, pumpkins, young bamboo plants \ tasting honey, flesh ; 
taking the wealth of others ; taking by force a married woman ; eating 
flowers, butter, cheese; and worshipping the gods of other religions. 

^ This work is written in the Urdhh>maghj^ and the Prakrith-Lhn- 
k^shwhree languages : three learned men have written commentaries on 
it, one of which, the Khlpu>droomh-kdlika, as well as the Kh]pti>sdotrfi, 
are in the College library, Calcutta. The Khlpb-sddtrh is divided into 
three parts, comprising the history of the joiah mendicants, the duties oi 
the wise, and of ascetics* 
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clares^ that at his last appearance, Rishhbhti was born irr 
the family of Ikshwakoo ; his father’s name was Nabhee, 
his mother's Muroo, (the Shre^-Bhaghvuth calls her M^roo.) 
At this time, says the same work, men were in an uncivi- 
lized state, supported not by their labour, but by the fruits 
of trees, (kulph-vrikshli,) which supplied spontaneously all 
their wants, and under which they dwelt, having no houses. 
The gods descended at the birth of Rishubhu, and, when 
he was grown to maturity, Indru came from heaven to give 
him in marriage, Rhi^rfitii, and many other sons, were the 
fruits of this marriage At the installation also of Rish^ 
Qbhu, Indrh was present, and gave him a celestial throne. 
This monarch had the following titles of honour bestowed 
on him: the Great King, the Great Mendicant, the Great 
Joinh**, the Perfect Saint, the Paragon of Virtue. He 
taught mankind to cultivate the earth, as well as the first 
acts of civilization ; and afterwards adopted a person as his 
spiritual guide. Then, during a whole year, he presented 
gifts to the people, and renouncing his kingdom, went into 
a forest, where, for a thousand years, he continued the de- 
votions of a hermit, and refined all his powers : to the her- 
mits dwelling near him in the forest he explained the prin- 
ciples of religion, but initiated twelve persons as his chief 
disciples I eighty-four others he sent out to instruct the 
people of various countries. Near him were 84,000 joinhs ; 

800.000 females, mendicants j 300,500 other disciples; and 

500.000 females who had begun to learn the principles of 
the joinii religion; beside many thousands more* At 

* is meBtieaed as another soa by a dilfereat 

qaeeo, and i$ said to bare reignesd at Onde. See Jmik rol. 

ix.y. m* 

* The brambaas place Risbhbha at the bead of ibis atheiitical sect: it 
is recorded in the fiUfa chapter of the 8bi^bhagttvlltft,tbat the kings of 
KonkO, Vdnkh, and KootOjfi, witneadsg bis dgvotioin, becanie joinOs. 
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length, after residing several millions of years in this forest, 
at the close of the third of the six yoogus, he obtained ab* 
sorption, together with a thousand of his disciples. 

After Rishubhii-ddvu, twenty-two persons are mentioned 
in this work as the successive leaders of the sect: Ojitu* 
nat’hh, S&mbhuvu-nat’hli, Cbhinbndunti, Soomutec-nat’hu, 
Pudrah-pTfibhoo, Sooparshwu-nat’hvi, Chundru-prubhoo % 
Soovit-nat'hu, Sh£etulli-nat'h&, Shrdyangsu, Vasfivu-p5oj- 
y&, Vimulu-nafhii, CnuntU-nat'hu, Dhurmii-nat’hti, Shan- 
tee-nat*hii, Koont’hii-nat’hu, t)ru-nat’hu, Mullee-nat’hu, 
MunusEi-vrtitSS, N&mee-nat’hu, N^mU-nat'hu^, and Parsh- 
wii-nat’hu^. I give the account of the incarnation of 
Parshwii-nat’hu, who is here said to have descended from 
the tenth heaven into the womb of Vamunvl, the queen of 
Cshwii-sdnii, on the fourth of the dark part of the moon, 
under the star Vishaklia, in the month Choitrii, at Benares. 
He was born on the tenth of Poushti ; at which time the 
gods descended, and celebrated a great feast. After he 
had lived to the age of thirty^ he received the forms of ini- 
tiation, and entered a forest with all the pomp of a king : 
but there he dismissed his courtiers and royal state, and 
assumed the dress of an ascetic. He took up his abode 
under an ushoku tree, and continued an ascetic for seventy 
years ; when, from mount Shikhurii, he and thirty-three 
other joinu ascetics obtained absorption. This happened 
at the close of the sookhttmu-dookhuinii yoogu. 


• In the ninth vol. of the Asiatic Researches, facing p. 264, is a draw- 
ing of this anchorite. 

t This ascetic was the son of king Stimoodrii-vijftyii, of Souvi^rh, in 
Tnshhth. 

t Facing the 278d page of the ninth voL of the Asiatic Researches is 
% drawing of tills god, andcr the name of Jain-deo. 
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The last of the joinu yog€5s was Mtiha-v€€rli, who is 
said to have been incarnate twenty*seven times^ and at his 
last birth to have been the son of Siddhart’hQ, a kshiitriytl, 
of Kshiitriyu-koondii. As usual, in these extraordinary 
births, he performed many wonderful things while a child, 
and began his studies at the age of five. At school, how- 
ever, he was so idle, that liis tutor reproved him ; but was 
unable to understand the answers given by the youth, till 
Indrti appeared, and assured the teacher, that the youth 
was more than man, since he had already written a Sung- 
skritii grammar, the Join^ndru. After leaving school, he 
pursued his pleasures for twenty-eight years; during which 
time the king and queen died, and the eldest son was raised 
to the throne. Muha-vg€r& now asked leave to retire from 
the world to a forest, but was detained two years by his 
elder brother ; after which, distributing millions upon mil- 
lions of money amongst the subjects, he took leave of his 
wife and children, and entered a forest, carried in triumph 
by ten thousand gods, the heavens raining flowers on the 
procession, and the gods singing his praises. Then, sitting 
down under a shady tree, in the presence of this divine 
assembly, he stripped himself of his royal garments, and 
put on those of an ascetic; after which the assembly 
broke up. 

While here, he received many disciples, and became a 
great teacher. He practised the most rigid austerities, 
renouncing all food and clothing, as well as all intercourse 
with man, till at length he remained standing, like the 
trunk of a dead tree, unconscious of his bodily existence ; 
and while in this state, obtained the exact knowledge of all 
things. 

During bis continuance in the place where he practised 
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tliese aukt^tieSf he one day went t6 the tree under which 
he had commenced his* devotions, where he met eleven 
bramhhns engaged in controversy on the following sub- 
jects ^ Is there a soul in man ? there be a soul in 

lUan, is it united to the body, or is it separate from it ?— — 

Of how many elements is the body composed ? Is there 

an after-state Is the soul in bondage while in the 

body, and is there any state of deliverance ? ^Are there 

any gods?— Are any persons in danger of future tor- 
ments ? A re there works of merit ? ^Is there such a 

thing as absorption ?' As he approached these bramhhns, 
they saw the gods scatter on him a shower of flowers, and 
pass to and from him through the air. He asked the 
p&ndits whether they did not entertain doubts on these 
subjects ; [Here he, to their astonishment, repeated what 
had formed the grounds of their dispute.] They sat down, 
and eagerly listened to his discourse, as the messenger of 
heaven. M&ha-ve€rii reminded them, that they did not 
understand the v^d&; therefore they entertained these 
doubts. He declared, that there was a separate spirit, who 
is wisdom, mind, sight, hearing, vacuum, air, light, water, 
joy, religion, irreligion, compassion, liberality ; and that he 
dwells in all animal bodies : that the body and soul are 
distinct, as in flowers, the fragrance ; in milk, butter ; in 
wood, fire : that he is the expression of all his works : that 
works of merit and demerit determine the character : that 
birth and death belong to the body; perpetuity to the soul; 
presence and absence to spirit and matter, to religion and 
irreligion, to visible and invisible forms. Hearing this dis- 
course, the eleven bramh&ns became his disciples. Mhha- 
vSSrti had also another distinguished disciple, Goutiimh- 
swarnS^, for whom he had a particular regard, and whom 
he sent, on the day of his absorption, (death,) to the resi- 
dence of Ddvh^s&rnunh, lest hb mind should be tod much 

VOL, II, K k 
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, affected. Seventeen of Muha«v6€rKi*s disciples obtuned 
deliverance from the body at the same hour with their 
master. 

Some ages after this, when men were sinking into ig- 
norance, K&ndilacharyu collected a number of sages at 
Mht’hoora, and compiled the work called Kulph-sSotrii, 
the contents of which had existed in the minds of the prin- 
cipal disciples of Muha-v€€rii from past time. 

The joints have at present a number of mendicant chiefs 
scattered up and down in Hindoost’hanu. Shruvanh- 
Bdligolu is the principal residence of the joinu gooroos. 
See Asiatic Researches^ vol. ix. p. 255. 

The following is offered as a summary of the joinii doc- 
trines and ceremonies, as given in the K&lpu-s66tru, &c. 
It seems necessary to premise, however, that it is difficult 
to give a system which will apply to the whole sect, among 
whom various opinions prevail. A considerable number of 
jointls approach a good way towards the orthodox Hindoos: 
they acknowledge something of a deity, though they deny 
a creator, and. reverence in a limited sense the Hindoo 
deities. They also retain the ten ceranonies connected 
with progress through life up to marriage. They are 
divided into the four Hindoo casts, and four states, (ashru- 
tliey marry like the Hindoos, and burn their dead, 
but do not make offerings to them in the shraddhh : they 
say, ^ Of what use is It to pour oil into the lamp after the 
wick is burnt to ashes?* In their chronology they are more 
extravagant than the orthodox, and their descriptions of the 
earth bear a strong resemblance to those of the pooranhs. 
The strict jobhs, it is probable, are constrained to a life of 
mendicity; for it seems impossible for a person in a segulnr 
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state to adhere to the rules laid down for this sect; espe- 
cially those rules which refer to the preservation of all 
living creatures, vow.s of continence, &c. All the join& 
chiefs appear to have been gloomy ascetics, assuming the 
rights of deity, and denying the authority of God : they 
despised the ribaldry of the bramhuns ; and amongst the 
joinu siinyasggs at present, a sovereign contempt of the 
creator, of a future state, and of religious ceremonies is 
observable. 

The earth, say the join&s, is formed by nature ; that is, 
by inherent properties existing in itself. As the trees in 
an uninhabited forest spring up without a cultivator, so tht^ 
universe is self-existent ; and as the banks of a river fall of 
themselves, so there is no supreme destroyer. The world, 
in short, is produced as the spider produces his web, out of 
its own bowels. Who is it that causes the milk to ooze 
from the udder of the cow, and the rivers to flow to 
the sea? 

Spirit is found in two conditions, emancipated and in- 
closed by matter. There is but one spirit individuated 
among the whole universe of animated existences*’. 

All human affairs are regulated by religion and irreli- 
gion, i. e. by works of merit and demerit. Religion natu- 
rally and of itself purifies, and exalts, and immortalizes its 
possessor; while irreligion defiles, degrades, and ruins men. 

The future births of men are regulated by present ac- 
tions: the wicked are punished in different degraded bodies, 
or in some hell. Those who practise works of merit may, 

»» Charvvaktt, a joiuti leader, denied the exigtence of spirit altogether. 

K k 2 
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if their merits aere auffidientljr greats ascend to one of the 
twelve heavens. 

Beyond the highest heavens, for eight miles, all is dark- 
ness. Below this is a heaven where all who obtain un- 
changing h^piness remain^, and which is 36,000,000 miles 
long. The inhabitants of this world will occupy 1,332 
cubits of these regions, where they are all assembled. 
Below this are five heavens inhabited by ascetics something 
less pure than the former ; and still lower are twelve hea- 
vens, one below the other. Next to this is the earth, 
balanced in the air; beneath this, water; and still lower, 
darkness. Persons committing sin in these heavens be- 
come men, or animals, or inanimate substances, or sink 
into a region of torment ; but as often as any one descends 
from happiness, another ascends from the earthy and occu- 
pies his couch, or place of repose, in heaven. The earth 
remains fixed by its own nature: when an earthquake 
occurs, it is caused by V^nturSS, a god, throwing his 
arms up to his head. Joinfi perfected saints are spread 
over the whole universe : their number is beyond all calcu- 
lation. 

Something farther of the principles of this sect may be 
gathered from the following address of a joinh anchorite to 
Kaltk-koomarix, the son of BfijrQL-singhli, the king of Dhara- 
vash, a joinh; — ‘ Honour kings; seek the blessing of wise 
men; excuse thyself to gamesters and women; the fruit of 
wisdom is to know matter and spirit, works of merit and 
demerit; to act by rule, to know that the use of riches is to 
feed the poor, that the proper use of speech is to express 

* The jointts, imagialng that a certain mark in the ^en bands when 
phieed logedier fotm a repreaentaUon of this heaveii» daily draw their 
joined hands to their fhrebead, meditating on this place of happiness. 
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only esLceUent words, that the body is mortal, riches uncer- 
tain, death near, and that therefore the cultivation of reli- 
gion is necessary; that as gold is purified by filing, cutting, 
melting, and beating, so by the words of holy persons, by 
works of merit, religious austerities, and compassion, the 
mind becomes pure/ — Hearing these words, the king’s son 
was anxious to embrace the life of a hermit, and went to 
consult his mother, who used the strongest language to 
dissuade him from his purpose ; she affirmed, that it was 
as difficult to become a yog€€, as to swim across the ocean, 
to walk on spikes, to stand on water, to feed on sand, to 
lift mount Soom^roo, or to conquer the three worlds !’ 
Not regarding the words of his mother, however, the son 
entered a forest. 

The daily duties of a joinfi are the following : — ^When 
he rises in the morning, he must bathe, shake gently his 
garment, and the mat on which he lay, to purify them ; 
after which, he must repeat certain prayers or incantations 
addressed to persons possessing the five qualities of Ori- 
huntii, Siddhh, Acharyu, Oopadhyayu, and Sadhoo, and 
others addressed to Wisdom, Religious Light, Excellent 
Conduct, and Devotion, for the purpose of removing the 
sins of the night. He next proceeds to a temple^, walks 
round it three times ; bows and prays to the image, which 
is that of a joinfi yog6€ in a sitting posture ; after which 
he goes to his spiritual guide, and bowing, makes vows to 
him for the day. These vows regard eating, speaking, &c. 

^ ^ There U a ikmons image, of eighteen times the height of a man, 
upon a rock near B^ligola, named Gomhteshwttrti-swameg * ‘ At Koor- 
kool, near Mangalore, there U also a gigantic image of Gomht^shwhrh.’ 
‘ There are two kinds of temples among the joinhs, one covered with a 
root) and the other an open area, surrounded by a wall.' fdsiatic Re* 
e&frehe$f voK ix. pp. 236. 265. 
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One person vows not to eat, and another not to speak, for 
so many hours, calling upon all joinii yog^Ss, and all joinhs, 
to witness his vows ; after which he listens to some parts of 
their sacred writings ; these duties occupy the forenoon* 
He now goes to solicit alms for the food of the day ; and 
he does this according to vows, regulating the number of 
houses at which he resolves to beg. On his return, he 
repeats certain incantations, to remove the sins which he 
has committed in destroying life as he walked through the 
streets ^ He now eats, and again repeats certain prayers 
to persons designated by the five names above mentioned. 
During the remainder of the day he continues nearly silent; 
and at the close of it repeats, as in the morning, certain in* 
cantations, to remove the sins of the day. Before retiring 
to sleep, standing near his bed, he rehearses certain stories 
respecting joinu devotees and kings, the qualities of the 
places in which jointis should reside, and those of female 
mendicants, and then the instructions of a spiritual guide 
to his disciple. He who lives in a secular state, among 
the above duties, omits to solicit alms, to visit the spiritual 
guide, and to repeat their sacred writings ; the other parts 
he practises as far as he is able. 

Another duty enjoined upon the members of this sect is, 
that of repeating the praise of those distinguished by the 
names tJrih&nt&, Siddhu, Acharyh, Oopadhyayii, and Sad- 
hoo. The first name Urihmtu implies, that the yogfiS to 
whom it really belongs, possesses the power of causing an 
iishokii tree to spring up and overshadow him, flowers to 

> From diit and other facts it will appear, to what an extent the joinhs 
cany this principle; they do not allow that any crime justifies the taking 
away of ; hence they^ as well as the bouddhfis, consider kings, as the 
administrators of orindml justice, as the greatest of alaners. See page 
SS4 0 f this volume* 
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ihll on him, a cooling breeze to refresh him, a throOe and 
a white umbrella to descend for him, heavenly courtezans 
to come and sing before him, the gods to ascend and de- ' 
scend hovering over him, and glory like that of the sUn tp 
surround him wherever he sits j that he has a pure mind, 
profound speech, boundless knowledge, and that he is wor- 
shipped by the three worlds. The next name, Siddhi, 
implies, that this person possesses the qualities which 
secure absorption, viz, knowledge of all things ; that he is 
all-seeing; is capable of doing every thing; is armed 
against every enemy ; is completely happy ; is the same to 
all ; is all-powerful, and is in all things a wonderful person. 
He who is called Acharyu has overcome his passions ; is 
possessed of excellent properties; has renounced sensual 
gratifications ; docs not listen to sensual discourse ; forgets 
all enjoyments ; is moderate in food ; looks not at the 
couch of a female; retains not the remembrance of women; 
partakes of no food difficult of digestion; has renounced 
anger, affection, desire, falsehood*; commits no injury; re- 
ceives no presents ; lives the life of an ascetic ; ponders his 
steps ; seeks purity ; speaks sound words ; renounces im- 
pure food, and the company of impure persons ; conceals 
his thoughts; speaks little; and walks with little motion, 
Oopadhyayti implies, that the person receiving this title 
has read and taught the following works, called ung&s 
Achar-hngii, Soogur-ungu, T'han-lingu, Sumtivay-ungu, 
Bh&ghvuteS-jee, Gata-j6g, Oopasuku-dusha, Cntuguru , 
tJnooturh-oovaee, Priishnu-vyakurunu, and Vipakii-sootru: 
and also the following oopangiis : Oovaee-sootru, Rayu- 
psdnSe, Jegvabhigumii, Punhuvuna, Jilmboo-dweSpu-pun- 
n&tS6, Chundr&-punniitee, SoSru-punniitee, NiravutCS, 
Khpiya, Kuppti-viriingsiya, Poopphiya, and Poopphiichoo- 
Hya. The name Sadhoo implies, that the person possesses 
compassion, truth; that he takes nothing but what is given 
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to him; that he has renoiincec} sexual intercourse^ and food 
at night; that he does not injure the earth; that he strains 
his drinking-water, and carefully preserves it from insects ; 
covers his fire lest insects be destroyed; agitates not the 
wind, for the same reason; destroys not the leaves or 
flowers of trees, nor in any way injures sentient creatures ; 
that he says nothing mixed with anger, pride, affection, or 
desire; that he meditates on religion; that he speaks of 
religion alone ; preserves his body and the mat on which 
he sleeps pure ; covers his mouth while speaking ; sweeps 
his path when walking, and his seat when about to sit 
down, that he may not destroy animal life ; avoids receiving 
more than the daily supply of his wants ; fixes his mind 
and words on religion ; and bears affliction with patience. 

The person who, by practising the duties of the jolnh 
religion, renders himself worthy of the worship of Indru 
and the other gods ; who delivers himself from the chains 
of the world, obtaining complete emancipation from mat- 
ter*"; becomes a proper object of worship to all creatures. 

The joinu mendicants profess to have five vows of absti- 
nence ; these regard falsehood, eating flesh or fish, theft, 
drinking spirits, and female intercourse. They bind them- 
selves also to possess nothing beyond a cloth for the loins, 
a sheet to cover the body, a towel to wipe the mputh, a 
brush to sweep the ground, for fear of treading on insects, 
and a beggar’s dish. They are commanded to fear secular 
aflairs ; the miseries of a future state ; the receiving from 

* pasted throagb twesty-seven births in the forms of gods 

men, and reptiles, before he obtained uncbaiigeable emancipation. 

» The shw^tambhriis (that is, tiiose who wear white elothes) keep a 
bmsh of woolieu threads ; the dig hmbhrtts have one made of peacock^s 
feathers^ 
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others more than the food of a day at once ; all accidents } 
food, if connected with the destruction of animal life, &c. ; 
deaths and disgrace ; also to seek to please all^ and to obtain 
compassion from all. 

The joinbs observe several festivals during the year ; as, 
the Flag, the Jumboo-dwSepii, the Water, the Dedication, 
and the Car festivals®; another, when eight hundred arti- 
cles, eight of one sort, are presented to a juinu deity; but 
the greatest of all their festivals is the Siddhu-chukru 
pooja, which is celebrated twice a year, in the months 
Ashwinfi and Choitrii, and continues nine days. The wor- 
ship is performed before the nine names mentioned in 
p. 251, written on paper or on the earth, in a circle contain- 
ing nine divisions, of different colours, the name Crilitintu 
being in the centre. On the outside of the circle are 
written the names of tlie ten regents of the earth, of the 
sixty-four goddesses called the ruling deities, of two Bhoi- 
r&vus, two dukshus, and the name of the guardian deity of 
this circle, ChUkrdshwuree. Worship is daily performed 
to all these names collectively during the festival, and each 
name is daily honoured with particular ceremonies in turn; 
the colourjs of the flowers and cloths offered are to be the 
same as the colour of the compartment in which each name 
is written. To most of the ceremonies included in what is 
called pooja (see p. 64.) they add recitations in praise of 
devout joinhs. 

On the 5th of the increase of the moon, the joinus have 
a monthly festival in honour of Muha-vfieru ; to whom they 
present five books, five pens, five inkstands, five leaves used 

• There Is a similarity betwixt some of these feasts and one or two of 
those observed by the bonddbhs. See p. 220. 
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as paper^ and five articles of every other offering. On the 
11th of the increase of the moon^ another festival is held 
in honour of Mlin&sli-vrlitSS, a joinii anchorite; when the 
person who supplies the expense observes a voW of silence 
for a day and a night. 

In honour of the other twenty-two leaders of the joinii 
sect, annual festivals are held on the anniversary of the 
birth of each. Once a year, which may be celebrated in 
any month, the join&s have another festival called Vishu- 
vuyirmaiiu. 

In the month Bhadru, all the joinhs in one town sit for 
eight days, and hear the K&lpu-sootru read by one of their 
principal mendicants, who explains as he reads. On the 
day before the commencenfent of this festival, the book is 
richly adorned, and carried in procession on the head of a 
boy sitting in a palanqueen; the join&s, on horseback and 
in palanqueens, following with music and dancing. In the 
house, the book is placed on a throne, while the company 
stand before it with joined bands ; they afterward sit for 
some time, and listen to devout songs in praise of their de^ 
votecs and of religion. Part of the day is kept as a fast, 
but it closes with an entertainment. Offerings are also 
presented to the book and to the reader, and during the 
reading, the audience occasionally manifest their attention 
by repeating the sound j6£, jce. 

After the birth of a child, a secular joinii carries it to the 
temple, which he circumambulates, bows to the god, re- 
peats certain prayers, and then carries the child to the 
spiritual guide, who repeats an incantation in its ear. This 
is followed by a feast. 
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In a join& mendicaitt’s last sickness, a disciple repeats a 
certain prayer to him, and rehearses the praises of the joinu 
mendicants. After his death, with his body are burnt the 
brush with which he swept the road or his seat, that he 
might not destroy animal life, his staff, his beggar’s bag, 
and a lump of wheaien paste. When a person dies, or a 
child is born, the family cannot visit a temple for eleven 
days; nor does the spiritual guide, nor any relation, visit 
their house for three days. On the twelfth (Jay a feast is 
held. 

Tliere are five sects of joinus, but the difference between 
them is trifling. The Dig&mburiis wear no clothes, and 
their images of Rishubhu-d^vu are also naked. The other 
sects are, the T^rti-punt'heSs, the Dhooriyas, the Loonkas, 
and t^p Bouddhus. 


It may not be uninteresting to see what the bramhiins 
have said of these atheistical sects, with whom they once 
carried on the fiercest religious controversy ever known in 
India, and whom they afterwards drove from the field with 
weapons dippefin blood. And I here give a few extracts 
from the Kash€5-khundu of the Skundu pooranii, the 
Priibodhu-chtindroduyu, the Vidwunmodu-turunginee, and 
the Booddhii pooranii. 

These sects are said by the bramhuns to have taken their 
rise from Viroch&nu, whose conversion is attributed p to a 
declaration made by Briimha before Indru and Virochunu 
to the following purport : — One day Indru and Virochunii 


See the Rig.v6dti, and the Yogti vashishfhtt RamayiinU. 
L 1 J 
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asked Br&mha, * What the mind was, and what the body?' 
Brtimha, who was in a state of profound meditation, having 
his eyes shut, laid his hand on his breast* At this time a 
bason of water stood before Brhmha, and his image, in this 
posture, was reflected upon the water, Viroch&nti con- 
cluded, from this conduct of Br&mha, that he intended to 
say, that the body was every thing. Indrti conceived, that 
this was not his meaning, but that he meant to convey the 
idea, that the body was like the shadow on the water; but 
that within (intimated by laying his hand on his breast) 
there was an immaterial spirit, and that this was Brumhil. 

The next person who was the accidental cause of the 
spread of the doctrines of atheism, says the Shr§S-bhagli- 
vutii, was Rishubhu-d^vu, through whose devotions three 
kings became atheists, (see p. 244.) Next, the bramh&ns 
speak of Vishnoo as incarnate to overturn the kingdom of 
Divo-dasti, a king of Kashee, who sought to prevent the 
gods from receiving any praise or petitions from men. 
Vishnoo spread atheism to such an extent, that Divo-dasii, 
offended at the progress of impiety, renounced his kingdom, 
became an ascetic, and shortly after ascended to heaven. 

The Pudmu-pooranh** speaks of an asoetic named Di- 
gumbiiru, (not the disciple of Muha-v€€ru,) an incarnation 
of Shivu, who promoted the tenets of atheism. 

The next person who appeared was Booddhti, the son of 
Cjinli*^, who was born in the district of Magfidhii; respect- 

« See the PoofthKhrh-khhndiii of that work, 

* The Shr&£-bhaghvhta callA him the son of Ujinfi, but the Booddhh 
poonmh, as the reader will perceive from what foliows, says his father^ 
oame was Shooddbodbnh, and his mother’s Mtya-d^vl£. 
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itig whom I subjoin ihe translation of an extract from the 
Booddhh pooranh : — 

^ I have heardj’ says the anonymous author of this work, 
* that| at a certain period^ Bhhghvanh^ (Booddhh,) being 
incarnate for the purpose of performing many glorious 
things^ was giving lessons on religion^ attended by I2fi00 
religious mendicants^ and 32^000 bodhee-shtwhs^ or boud- 
dhtxrf^ in the garden of Inat’hh-pindtidii; in the forest of 
J^tree^ at Shrav&stee; when, about twelve o’clock at night, 
a ray of glory issued from his turban, which said — ^ Praise 
to Shakyti>singhh, the sage, eminent for intelligence, a 
luminary dissipating darkness, resplendent, a holy flame, 
with a beautiful body, and a subdued mind, &c.’ Hearing 
this, the religious mendicants, bowitig, with joined hands, 
.humbly requested of Booddhh, that he would acquaint 
them with the words which had been revealed by the glory 
proceeding from the turban. Booddhh informed the men- 
dicants, that Sh^ttikdtoo*^ of the race of the gods, formerly 
descended in a chariot from the heaven of Gun^shu, and 
was born^ in the family of a bouddhu, to instruct mankind 
in the true doctrine. After descending from his chariot to 
the earth, be ascended a superb throne, in a palace miracu- 
lously prepared ; from whence he declared to the attending 
gods, that he should be born^in the womb of a bouddhu 
female, and continue twelve years in his mother’s womb. 
The gods reflected among themselves, that almost all 
families had some fault in them, which rendered it im- 
proper for Booddhh to be born in these families ; but that 
the race of Shakyh-singhu, being in possession of sixty- 
four distinguished qualities, was pure; that at Khpilti- 
vbsoo lived Shooddhodhnfi, possessed of twelve distin- 


■ Aaothf r oanie for Bopddhfi. 
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gnished qualities. Booddhti consented^ and direct^ the 
attending gods to be born in such and such families; and) 
being born^ to go and teach mankind the one hundred and 
eight religious ceremonies ^ He then dismissed the gods, 
that they might assume human birth, and departed himself 
to do the same; that he might mkke know;i the bouddhtt 
doctrine to Moitr^yabhidhti, who should teach it to the 
world. Accordingly, Booddfati, in the month Voishakhii, at 
the full of the moon, under the constellation PMMys, 
entered, by the right side, the womb of Maya-d^v£(f ; and, 
at the end of twelve years, while she was amusing herself 
in the grove LtimbinS€, she was seized with the pains of 
child-birth, and was delivered of a son, who, immediately 
on his birth, looked towards the ten quarters of the world, 
and measured ten paces with his feet''. At the end of 
seven days from the time of the birth, Maya-d^v65 died, 
and went to an excellent heaveii! All the gods, and other 
celestial beings, moonees, rishees, &c. came to pay their 
honours to the god who had been born in the house of 
Shooddhodunu ; they calculated his nativity, the fortunate 
and unfortunate signs; pronounced it an excellent birth, 
and declared that this divine person would live tHl he was 
eighty years old. The sage Ositakshyii informed Shood- 
dhodhnu, that his son would shortly leave his house, and 
become a religious mendicant, in order to learn the boud<» 
dhu doctrine*, and teach it to others. From this the sage 
gathered, that his son was a god, and fell down and wor^ 
shipped him. At length the celestial guests wtfre dismissed 
with much praise and respect ; and the father, accompa- 
nied by his son, and the rest of the family, having entered 

* Ceremonies peculiar to the boaddhhs. 

« To signify that his doctrine should be extended through the world. 

» He was to gather this doctrine from hooks and from learned men. 
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the temple of a goddess, and repeated the usual rites, 
covered his son with ornaments, while the sylvan gods pre- 
sented'him with ilowers. 

^ The boy Booddhti, taking 10,000 bther boys with him, 
went to school, and began to instruct his master, who was 
filled with astonishment at the amazing extent of his know* 
ledge;. Unable to answer his different questions, he evaded 
thenir and begged him to take his place among the boys ; 
92,000 of whom, beside Booddha’s 10,000, were taught at 
this aehool ; bht Booddhti neglected his school exercises, and 
began to teach these 42,000 .boys the bouddhh doctrines ; 
who all, in due time, became bouddhhs. After leaving 
school, Boodhti went to KooshSS, under a tree in which 
place he took up bis abode, and entered on religious auste- 
rities/ 

The next account of Booddhh, is that he married Gopa, 
the daughter of Sbakshyti, and retained 84,000 concubines; 
Vut he was principally attached to Gopa. — ^The gods one 
evening appeared to the father of Gopa in a dream, and 
apprized him, that his son-in-law would soon leave his 
house, and become a shnyas^g. On another occasion, the 
father and Gopa had each a dream, in which they beheld 
BooddhO, having on a red garment, and a staff in his hand, 
gojng on pilgrimage. When the king awoke, he placed 
guards round the palace, and entreated him not to depart; 
promising him all he desired, even his kingdom, and re- 
minding him, that he was too young to become an ancho- 
rite. Booddhii, perceiving that it was in vain to hope for 
the king’s consent, retired to his apartments ; and his fa- 
ther placed more guards round the palace* The gods, 
however, sent a heavy sleep on all the guards; and this in- 
carnate person, on his arrival at the outside of the palace, 
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toonnted bis horse, wsd fled to the distance of fortjr-eight' 
miles : when he dismissed his servant, and the gods who 
had accompanied him ; stript himself of all lus ornaments ; 
iihaved his head ; dotKed himself with the red garments 
which had been presented to him by some god ; and thus 
assumed the garb of a shnyaaOO. His old apparel the goda 
took to heaven, where they became objects of worship. 

Booddhh in his pilgrimage met three hundred disciples 
of Shravhkh, of VoishalSS, with whom he discussed at 
great length the bouddhh doctrine, which they ultimately 
embraced. He afterwards converted 700 disciples of a 
person named Ramh ; and then visited Ghya, where, sitting 
down by the Noirhnjee, he practised religious austerities. 

Maya-ddvSe, seeing her son inflicting the greatest cru- 
elties on himself, full of concern, descended to earth, and 
expostulated with him, reminding him, that he was her 
only son, the son of a king, and 'that by these soverities he 
would certainly destroy himself. Booddhh, aroused from 
his intense meditation by the voice of his mother, addressed 
much praise to her; with which she was so much pleased, 
that she presented to him'a parijath flower, which she had 
brought from heaven, and then departed. He now recom- 
menced his religious austerities, and continued them for 
six years, exposing himself to the scorching sun, the pelt- 
ing rain, the parching wind, and the severest cold. The 
children of the neighbouring town came to the spot, and 
played every kind of trick with him, putting sticks up 
his nose, into his ears, and mouth; but nothing could 
awake him from his intense abstraction. The gods, 
filled with admiration at hir unparalleled devotion, de- 
scended and worshipped him; but a person, named Kfi- 
moochee, visited Bood^Si, and upbraided him for his 
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uisterities, asking him why he thus reduced his body to a 
skeleton ; why he brought upon himself so much sorrow ? 
— ^reminding him^ that his death was near, and that it was 
wise so to act as to secure happiness in a future state ^ ; 
that he was the son of a king ; that he ought to seek riches, 
to enable him to make gifts, and present offerings to the 
gods, which were meritorious actions, and would be re- 
warded by corresponding fruits ; but that at present he was 
bearing sufferings without any hope of reward. Booddhh's 
meditation was broken by this language, and he replied, 

* Oh ! wicked friend, dost thou not know what I am doing ? 

I am performing yogii, in doing which, it is necessary first 
to perfect the body by austerities, to purify the blood, the 
flesh, the bones, the heart, and the mind. Death is better 
than continuance in a body so vile that meritorious actions 
will not proceed from it. I will subdue my evil desires, 
indisposition to religious services, hunger and thirst, dis- 
position to conversation, covetousness, falsehood, sorrow, 
&C .5 as an unbaked pot melts* in the water, so will 1, by 
yogii, subdue or dissolve all these.’ Ntimoochee, hearing 
this reply, departed. At the close of the six years’ yogii, 
Booddhti arose, and went to an adjoining village to obtain 
refreshments ; after which, walking seven times round a 
sacred tree, and making a seat of the grass, he sat down 
under the tree, and made the following vow : ^ On this seat 
may my body, blood, and bones, become dry ; though life 
depart, I will never abandon this yogu called sumylik- 
ihmbodhec.’ The attending gods, hearing these reso- 
lutions of Booddhu, were filled with astonishment, and 
taking oflFerings, worshipped him as a god. 


y By performing acU of charity, and the ceremonies of religion, In- 
stead of injuring his body by austerities. 
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Booddh& taught, add the bramhtins, that the universe 
was eternal, and had no creator 5 and that all creatures 
were uninterruptedly passing from death to life: he also 
protested against the destruction of animal life, whether 
for food or sacrifice. He was much attached to astrological 
speculations, and wrote a work on astrology. 

The same Hindoo works inform us, that these seceders 
were divided into six sects, embracing the doctrines pub- 
lished by Dig&mb&rij, Virochunii, Vishnoo, Booddhii, and 
Shakshyli-singhii.— The founders of these sects were, 
Charwaku, Madhyumikii, Yogacharii, Soutrantiku, Voib- 
hashiku, and Niravuriinu. — ^Digumburu taught, that the 
being who survives all, and of whom nothing can be known, 
is God; that the universe is composed of four elements 
only, earth, water, fire, and air ; and that there is no such 
thing as vacuum ; that the earth is eternal, and has no ere-- 
ator; and that the highest act of virtue is to abstain from 
doing injury to sentient creatures. Muha-ve5ru enlarged 
Digumburu’s work, and gave it the name of Crihtintanoo- 
shas&nu, Charwakii, following Viroch&nii, declared that 
man was not possessed of spirit, and that there was no fu- 
ture state. Madhyumikii started the opinion, that the 
vacuum which remains at the general destruction of the 
universe is God. Yogacharii taught, that the mind can 
only be occupied by one object at once. Soutrantikii 
taught the Platonic doctrine, that in forming ideas the 
images of things are impressed on the mind : he also held, 
that the mind can only embrace one object at once. Voib- 
hashikb was of opinion, that all visible objects are perish- 
able; and that sensible objects are not imprinted on the 
mind, but are understood through the senses. Tlie last of 
these sages, NirarUrtiintii, taught, that what others call the 
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soul is only something similar to light, diffused through 
the body, which is capable of depression or extension, and 
which dies with it. 

These philosophers wrote the following works ; — the doc- 
trines of Vrihusputee ; philosophical mysteries; a treatise 
on logic ; a work on astrology ; another to prove the folly 
of religious distinctions and ceremonies; and a history of 
the Bouddhii philosophers. 

The following are some of the opinions of this sect*, as 
charged upon them in the works mentioned at the head of 
this article ; — ^l^here is no such God as the common notions 
on this subject would point out; no heaven separate from 
present happiness ; no hell separate from present sufferings ; 
neither works of merit nor demerit. There are no such 
beings as creator, preserver, and destroyer. The world is 
eternal ; it exists from itself, and decays of itself, as parents 
give birth to children, as an earthen vessel is produced by 
the potter, as the centipede arises from cow-dung, blades 
of corn from seed, and as insects from fruit : nature gives 
birth to every thing. Material things arise out of the four 
elements of ,, fire, water, and air. All visible objects 
are cu uecay. Man does not possess an immortal 

spirit. Spiritual guides are unnecessary. The highest 
virtue consists in refraining from injuring sentient crea- 
tures.. Supreme happiness consists in being free. Every 
species of pleasure may be called heaven. Absorption is 
realized in death. The entire absence of desire or affec- 
tion is the highest state of happiness : as a person is af- 
flicted for the death even of a bird he has reared, while 
other birds die unnoticed. Death is the same to Brumha 

* The atheistical pari of these U nets ought not, periiaps, to he charged, 
in their fall extent, on all the joiiitts and boiid(lho>, 

M ni 2 
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and to a fly. To feed the hungry ; to give medicine to the 
sick 5 to remove fear from others ; to be compassionate to 
all ; to instruct the ignorant ; to exercise the five senses, 
the five members, the faculty of reason, and the under- 
standing, are acts of virtue. There is no merit in cutting 
trees, or in killing aninrals, for religious ceremonies; in 
mixing blood and earth to rub upon the body, nor in burn- 
ing linseeds and clarified butter. A fine form, superior 
strength, a large family, a good disposition, a tender heart, 
and decision of mind, are the chief good. The five first of 
these philosophers taught, add the bramhiins, that the 
union of the four elements gave rise to animal life, or mo- 
tion : as the union of certain ingredients poduces a me- 
dicine capable of removing disease ; or as several colours 
mixed together produce a colour different from any simple 
colour; or as the juice of a sour fruit put into milk diffuses 
sourness throughout the whole. 

I shall conclude this account, with an extract from Mr. 
Colebrooke’s excellent ^Observations on the Sect of the 
Joinfis,’ inserted in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, in which he points out many striking similarities 
in the leading features of the systems embraced by the or- 
thodox Hindoos and the seceders. 

*lt appears, from the concurrent result of all the in- 
quiries which have been made, that the jointis constitute a 
sect of Hindoos, differing, indeed, from the rest, in some 
very important tenets ; but following, in other respects, a 
similar practice, and maintaining like opinions and obser- 
vances. The essential character of the Hindoo institutions, 
is the distribution of the people into four great tribes. 
This is considered by themselves to be the marked point, 
which separates them from mldch'hhs, or barbarians. The 
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jointiS; it is founds admit the same division into four tribes, 
and perform like religious ceremonies, termed sungskarus, 
from the birth of a male to his marriage. They observe 
similar fasts, and practise, still more strictly, the received 
maxims for refraining from injury to any sentient being. 
They appear to recognise, as subordinate deities, some, if 
not all, of the gods of the prevailing sect ; but do not wor- 
ship, in particular, the 6 ve principal gods of those sects, 
or any one of them by preference ; nor address prayers, or 
perform sacrifice, to the sun, or to fire 5 and they differ 
from the rest of the Hindoos, in assigning the highest place 
to certain deified saints, who, according to their creed, have 
successively become superior gods. Another point, in 
which they materially disagree, is the rejection of the v^dtis, 
the divine authority of which they deny j condemning, at 
the same time, the practice of sacrifices, and the other cere- 
monies, which the followers of the v^diis perform, to ob- 
tain specific promised consequences in this world, or in the 
next. In this respect, the joinus resemble the boudd’hhs 
or sougutus, who equally deny the divine authority of the 
vddiis; and who similarly worship certain pre-eminent 
saints, admitting likewise, as subordinate deities, nearly the 
whole pantheon of the orthodox Hindoos. They differ, 
indeed, in regard to the history of the personages whom 
they have deified; and it may be hence concluded, that 
they have had distinct founders : but the original notion 
seems to have been the same. In fact, this remarkable 
tenet, from which the joinus and bouddhus derive their 
most conspicuous peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to 
the orthodox Hindoos. ' The followers of the v^dus, ac- 
cording to the theology which is explained in the vddantu, 
considering the human soul as a portion of the divine and 
universal mind, believe, that it is capable of perfect union 
with the divine essence : and the writers on the v^dantii 
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not only aflSrm, that this nnion and identity are attained 
through a knowledge of God, as by them taught ; but have 
hinted, that by such means the particular soul becomes 
God, even to the actual attainment of supremacy So far 
the followers of the v4diis do not virtually disagree with 
the joinus and bouddhtis. But they have not, like those 
sects, framed a mythology upon the supposed history of the 
persons, who have successively attained divinity ; nor have 
they taken these for the objects of national worship* All 
three sects agree in their belief of transmigration. But 
the joiniis are distinguished from the rest by their admis- 
sion of no opinions, as they themselves affirm, wkich are 
not founded on perception, or on proof drawn from that, or 
from testimony. It does not, however, appear, that they 
really withhold belief from pretended revelations : and the 
doctrines, which characterise the sect, are not confined to 
a single tenet; but form an assemblage of mythological 
' and metaphysical ideas found among other sects, joined to 
many visionary fantastic notions of their own. Their belief 
i in the eternity of matter, and perpetuity of the world, is 
common to the Sankhya philosophy, from which it was 
perhaps immediately taken. Their description of the 
world has much analogy to that which is given in the poo- 
ranhs, or Indian theogonies ; but the scheme has been 

■ Vrih&d-aritnyUktji OopUnishiid. 

^ According to Mr. Colehrooke, the jointis suppose, that the world re- 
sembles a spindle resting on the half of another ; or three cups, of which 
the lowest ift inverted, and the uppermost meets at its circumference the 
middle onCf They conceive the setting and rising of stars and pkneU to 
be caused by mount Soom(^ roo ; and loippose^lhree times the period- of a 
planet's appearance to be requisite for it to pass round Soomeroo, and re- 
turn to the place whence it emerges. Accordingly, tliey allot two suns, 
as many moons, and an equal number of each planet, star, and constel- 
latiou, to Jhmbh^w^ph ; and Imagine that these appear, en alteruatv 
davs^ south and north of Soom^roo# 
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rendered still more extravagant. Their precaution to avoid 
injuring any being is a practice inculcated in tlie orthodox 
religion, but which has been carried by them to a ludicrous 
extreme. In their notions of the soul, and of its union 
with body, and of retribution for good and evil, some ana- 
logy is likewise observable. 

^If it be admitted, that the bouddhus are originally a sect 
of Hindoos, it may be next questioned whether that, or 
any of the religious systems now established, be the most 
ancient. I have on a former occasion indicated the no- 
tions, which I entertain on this point. According to the 
hypothesis which I then hinted, the earliest Indian sect, of 
which we have any present distinct knowledge, is that of 
the followers of the practical v^diis, who worshipped the 
sun, fire, and the elements j and who believed the efficacy 
of sacrifices, for the accomplishment of present and of fu- 
ture purposes. It may be supposed, that the refined doc- 
trine of the v^dantegs, or followers of the theological and 
argumentative part of the v^dus, is of later date : and it 
does not seem improbable, that the sects of joinii and of 
Boodd’hii are still more modern. But I apprehend, that 
the voishn&vus, meaning particularly the worshippers of 
Ramu and of Krishna, may be subsequent to those sects, 
and that the soivyus also are of more recent date.’ 


« Asiatic Reseavchesi vol. viii. p* 474. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ACCOUNT OF THE SHIKHS». 


The founder of this sect was Nanuku^ a Hindoo of th< 
kshutriyii cast, born in the year 1469, at Raibho^de€- 
Taluwunde€, a village in the district of Majha, in the 
Punjab, 

Sir John Malcolm has related'* a number of particulars 
respecting the life and travels of Nanbku ; the substance of 
which is, that he discovered an early attachment to a 
devout life, which his father found it impossible to counter- 
act ; and at length became famous as a prophet : according 
to Bhaee-Gooroo-Vulee, author of the Gnanh-RUtnavulee, 
a work in the shikh dialect, he travelled to all the sacred 
places of the Hindoos and Mhs&lmans, and even to Mecca. 
In these journies, as the author is informed by a learned 
shikh employed in the Serampore printing-office, he obtain- 
ed many disciples ; and at the time of his death, which hap- 
pened when he was advanced in years, left not less than 
100,000 persons in diffarent countries who were attached 
to him as their religious guide. 


• The followers of Naai&ka are sometimei called Gooroo^mookh^, 
* from the mooth of the teacher ^ but generally ihlkhs, from shUbyh, t 
disciple, 

^ la hb ^Sketch of the Hindoos/ Asiatic Researches, vol. al. 
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Nan&lfli appears to have resembled Choitunyfi, and many 
other Hindoos who have been celebrated for their attach- 
ment to forms of devotion, in preference to barren specula- 
tions and religious shews. 

He maintained the doctrine of the divine unity, which, 
it is probable, he learned from the Mtisulman mendicants, 
with whom he was very familiar : further, that God dwells 
in the devout, and that this divine inhabitation renders the 
ascetic an object of reverence and even of worship; and 
that hence it became a duty to seek the society of devout 
mendicants. The other two points most Insisted upon by 
him were, devout attachment to the deity, and a harmless 
behaviour towards all creatures. — ^To promote tlie spirit of 
devotion, Nanuku composed a number of sacred hymns in 
praise of the Deity, which have a place in the Adee-Grtint- 
’hu ; in which work repeating the names of God is enjoined 
on the shikhs. 

This reformer dealt very mildly with the two systems 
which he rejected, those of the Hindoos and Miisulmans, 
and in consequence he left many customs indifferent : he 
however dissuaded his disciples from expecting any benefit 
from the worship of idols, and other ceremonies connected 
with the Hindoo mythology. 

‘Nanuku had two sons, Shrge-chundru and LukshmeS- 
dasii. His family now resides at D^hura, by the river 
Rav€5, where Nanuku died; and from whence, as the 
shikhs say, he ascended to heaven in his bodily state, his 
garments only being found after his death. His disciples 
took these garments, and burnt them instead of the body; 
but Sir John Malcolm says, that a small piece of one of his 

N n 
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garments^ is still exhibited at the temple dedicated to this 
mendicant at D^hura, where the objects of worship are the 
shikh shastrus. Images of Nanhkh are never made^ though 
paintings of him are to be seen in many places. 

Nanukii, before his death, passing by his own relations, 
appointed Cngudu, a favourite disciple, to succeed him. 
This mendicant, at his death, appointed CmhrtL-dash, one 
of his disciples, to fill up his station ; to him succeeded 
Rarnii-dasu, and after him, in succession, tJrjoonu, Huree- 
Govindu, Hiiree-Rayu, Hiiree-Krishnu, and Tdg-bahadfir. 
The person who presided last over the shikhs, was Gooroo 
Govindii-Singhu. 

tJrjoonh compiled the Adee-GrUnt’hu, or, ^ The first 
Book,^ from the writings of his four predecessors, Nanhku, 
Cngudu, Omurii-dasu, and Orjoonu. Rarnii-dasu enlarged 
and improved it by his own additions and comments ; and 
some small portions have been subsequently added by 
thirteen persons, the last of whom was a female disciple 
named MeSrabaee. 

^ Cmurii-dasii,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ^ was distinguish- 
ed for his activity in preaching the tenets of Nan&ku, and 
was very successful in obtaining converts and followers, by 
the aid of w’hom he established some temporal power ; he 
built Koojiitawal, and separated from the regular shikhs 
the oodasSS sect, which was founded by Shr€S*Ch&ndr&, 
the son of Nanhkh, and was probably considered, at that 
period, as heretical.* 

• TkU iinsll pleecy however, U, 1 inspect, SOOlbi. weight, as a cloak of 
this kind, which Kanhkh is said to have left on his pilgrimage, was re* 
stored to hU relatioiis after bis deafti, and placed in this temple. 
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Ramil-dasil, the' son of Cmtiru-dasu^ is celebrated for 
' the improvements he made at Cmritii-suru, which was for 
some time called Ram-pooru, or Ramdas-pooru. He added 
much to the population of this city, and formed a famous 
reservoir of water, which he called Cmritii-suru, or the 
water of immortality !’ This pool has become the resort of 
the shikhs from all parts, and has given its own name and 
sanctity to this city, now called Cmritu-sQru, 

/ 

Thus each of the ten leaders of the shikhs added to the 
number and power of the sect, till, under Govindu-singhu, 
they became a formidable nation. This man was a politi- 
cal leader rather than a religious guide, and he introduced 
a number of accommodating rules into the system of his 
predecessors, to meet the circumstances of a people who 
were to acquire and support their independence by the 
sword. 

Those who wish to become acquainted with the political 
events which have elevated a sect of mendicants into a 
powerful nation, will be highly gratified by a perusal of 
Sir John Malcolm's very interesting Sketch. 1 shall merely 
add, from this article, a paragraph respecting the national 
council of this people : — ^ When a Gooroo-m&ta, or great 
national council, is called, (as it always is, or ought to be, 
when any imminent danger threatens the country, or any 
large expedition is to be undertaken,) all the shikh chiefs 
assemble at Cmrith-shru. The assembly, which is called 
the Gooroo^m&tJ^ is convened by the t)kal€6s^; and when 

* * The UkalS^, or wonhippen of the EtemaJ, ('Ukam-poorooshh,} 
under the double character of fanatic priests and desperate soldiers, 
have niarped the sole direction of all religious affairs at Unrittl-ihrh, and 
are consequently leading men in a council which is held at that sacred 
place, and t^iich deliberates under all tlie Infiuencf of religious enthusi- 
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the chiefs meet upon this solemn occasion, it is concluded 
that all private animosities cease, and that every man sacri- 
fices his personal feelings at the shrine of the general good ; 
and, actuated by principles of pure patriotism, thinks of 
nothing but the interests of the religion, and common- 
wealth, to which he belongs.-— When the chiefs and princi- 
pal leaders are seated, the Adee-Griint’hu and D&shuma-* 
PadshahgS-Gr&nt’hu* are placed before them. They all 
bend their heads before these scriptures, and exclaim, 
^ Wah ! Gooroo je€da Khalsa ! — ^Wah ! Gooroo 
phut^ A great quantity of cakes, made of wheat, but- 
ter, and sugar, are then placed before the volumes of their 
sacred writings, and covered with a cloth. These holy 
cakes, which are in commemoration of the injunction of 
Nanukii, to eat and to give to others to eat, next receive 
the salutation of the assembly; who then rise, and the 
OkaleSs pray aloud, while the musicians play. The Cka- 


asra. Agreeably to the historians of that nation, they were first founded 
by Gooroo-Govindh, whose institutes, as it has been before stated, they 
most zealously defended against the innovations of the voirag^ Bttadh, 
They wear blue chequered clothes, and bangles or bracelets of steel 
round their wrists, initiate converts, and have almost the sole direction 
of tlie religious ceremonies at Umritli^sbrh, where they reside, and of 
which they deem tliemselves the defenders, and consequently never 
desire to quit it unless in cases of great extremity. This order of shikhs 
have a place, or Boonga, on the bank of the sacred reservoir of UmritiU 
shrti, where they generally resort: they are individually possessed of pro* 
petty, though they affect poverty, and subsist upon charity ; which, how- 
ever, since their numbers have inerted, they generally extort, by accus* 
ing the principal efaiefit of crimes, imposing fines upon them, and, in the 
event of their reAising to pay, preventing them from performing their 
ablutions, or going through any of their religious ceremonigs at Umrito* 
shrh.’ MkUk Reiemreketf vol. Xl. 

• The words Dhshbrna-Padshah^e-Orttotlih mean, ‘ The tenth leader’s 
book,’ or the work written during the presidency of the tenth leader, 
Govindh-singfah^ 
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liiB, when the prayers are finished^ desire the council to be 
seated. They sit down, and the cakes beingf uncovered, 
are eaten of by all classes of shikhs ; those distinctions of 
original tribes which are, on other occasions, kept up, being 
on this occasion laid aside, in token of their general and 
complete union in one cause. The OkalSSs then exclaim, 
* Sirdars ! (chiefs) this is a Gooroo-muta !’ on which 
prayers are again said aloud. The chiefs after this sit 
closer, and say to each other, ^ The sacred griinfhu is be- 
twixt us : let us swear by our scripture to forget all internal 
disputes, and to be united.* This moment of religious 
fervor, and ardent patriotism, is taken to reconcile all 
animosities. They then proceed to consider the danger 
with which they are threatened, to settle the best plans for 
averting it, and to choose the generals who are to lead their 
armies against the common enemy. The first Gooroo- 
m&ta was assembled by Gooroo-Govindii, and the latest 
was called in 1805, when the British army pursued Holkar 
into the P&njab.* 

The shikhs pay the same reverence to their shastrhs 
which they formerly paid to their religious leaders. These 
books are placed in their temples and worshipped^, and in 
some places are read twice or thrice a day, by an officiating 
priest called a grlint’hSS ; who, before he begins to read, 
bathes, puts on clean apparel, sweeps the place where the 
book is to be worshipped, and covers it with a mat ; places 
a stool on the mat; spreads a cloth on the stool, and on this 
cloth puts the book or books : (the book is always wrapt up 
in a cloth, either plain or gilt, according to the ability of 
the owner :) the cloths (which arc several when it belongs 

* The well-informed shikh attempts to jostify the outward appearance 
of worship, by saying, that he does this, that the lower orders may regard 
the contents of these books. 
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to a rich man) are next taken off with much reverence ; in- 
cense is burnt; red powder sprinkled, and garlands of 
(flowers laid upon the book, to which the person makes a 
bows. Yhe grunt'h6€ reads aloud, and those present who 
are able, join him in singing, or rather chaunting the poeti- 
cal parts of what is read. The gr&nt’h5€ receives fees or 
presents, beside the offerings made at the times of worship; 
and lands are sometimes given to temples, as well as to the 
officiating grhnt*h€€s. 

Those who have leisure and opportunity, read portions 
of these books daily, and repeat certain words, in the form 
of petition, four times a day. They who have not these 
books, repeat the name of Nanilkh or Govindh-singhii, or 
address prayers to one of these leaders once or twice a day. 
This daily worship is performed either in the dwelling 
house, or in a separate place devoted to religious uses. A 
shikh never opens a copy of his shastrhs without first bow- 
ing to the book. 

The doctrine of these two books respecting God is, that 
he is an invisible spirit, and is to be conceived of as being 
active and passive, with and without qualities. They con- 
tain the histories of the Hindoo incarnations, and inculcate 
the doctrine of the Hindoos respecting Brumha, Vishnoo, 
Shivh, the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer ; and in 
different parts of these works are to be found forms of 
praise to Narayiinfi, who is, however, revered as the one 
God. There are three things which these works particu- 
larly commend, as, a disposition to serve Naray&nhj— - 
devotion, expressed in repeating the names of Narayfinli, 

• Waen the person performs each of these ceremonies, he repeats an 
incantation, taken from the ahastrh ; or, if be be ignorant of the proper 
prayer, he myn/ 0h! Geeroo/ 
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m meditating on these names^ and in praising Narayh- 
nfi ;~and union with devout persons. Govindu-singhu’s 
work contains forms of praise to Naray&nu, whose chief 
name in this book is Ckalli-poorooshu, or the everlasting. 
They advise shikhs to seek absorption in God, rather than 
the happiness enjoyed in inferior heavens, from whence the 
soul descends to enter on a succession of births. The per- 
formance of the ceremonies prescribed in their books, is 
the shikh way to final beatitude. These books further 
teach, that the sorrows experienced in the different trans- 
migrations of the soul, arc the fruit of sin ; that as long as 
the soul is confined in the body, it is in chains ; and that 
whether the chains be of gold or of iron, it is still a pri- 
soner, and enduring punishments. They also believe in the 
existence of the Hindoo king of death, Yhmh, and in the 
punishments he inflicts. 

Govindh-slnghh set up the worship of Doorga, and 
offered bloody sacrifices at her festivals; but he did not 
direct his disciples to worship any other deity, though the 
work written by him contains accounts of other deities. 
The worship of this goddess is at present seldom performed 
before an image ; but if an old image have existed in any 
place from time immemorial, the shikhs worship it. In 
general, however, they pile a number of weapons together, 
as the representative of Doorga. 

These people are divided into two great sects, one of 
which adheres to Nantiku, and the other to Govindu- 
singhti; yet both these chiefs are venerated by all the 
shikhs. — ^The disciples of Nanukh are called khoolasas, 
and have less of a warlike disposition than those of Go- 
vindh-singh&, who are called khalsas. In the Pfinjab, the 
khaisas are most numerous. A chief, to prove the courage 
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of a khalsa> sometimes seizes him, and threatens him wi£h 
punishment if he will not shave his beard. Should he 
refuse, he beats him ; if this does not change his purpose, 
he proceeds as though he were about to kill him. If he 
resolve to part with life rather than with his hair, he sets 
him at liberty, as a good khalsa. 

When a person wishes to become a shikh, he makes 
known his intention to some grunt^hge, or to any person 
learned in their shastr&s; and if he wish to become a khalsa, 
he permits his hair to grow. When his hair has grown a 
month or two, he goes again to the grunt*hSe, who prepares 
the nectar, by stirring a knife in a bowl of water, repeating 
incantations ; a person present joins the hands of the new 
disciple, into which the grunt’hee pours some of this water 
of life, of which he drinks five times, and afterwards rubs a 
little on his eyes. While he receives this water, he repeats, 
five times, fVah! Gooroo jeeda Khalsa !--^1Vah! Gooroo 
jeeda phiiteh^! The grunt’h€e next demands his name; 
which, if insignificant in sound or meaning, is changed for 
another, and the word singhii added. After this, a meat- 
offering is prepared, called kura prusadu, composed of clari- 
fied butter, flour, sugar, milk, and various kinds of fruits, 
mixed, and baked on the fire. The griint’hgS now worships 
the book, and presents to it some of the meat-offering ; the 
rest of wdiich is offered to Ckalu-poorooshli, in the name of 
Nan&ku, accompanied with a prayer to Govindu-singhii, 
that his blessing may rest upon this person now becoming 
a slukh. At the close of these ceremonies, the food is dis* 
tributed among the spectators of every cast; and the 

^ ^fghf aft cxelAmatiim of admiia^ ; ipiritaal teacher 
m hcttharahie epithet; JCAoIm, delivemoe, or emancipatioii ffom the 
tbsliif coaiMoted with a bodily tUte ; aad victory or glofy. 
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gr&nt’hSS addresses a short discourse to the disciple re- 
specting the religion of the shikhs, and teaches him an in- 
cantation by repeating it in his presence till it be learnt^ 
or else he gives it him in writing. The shikhs pay great 
reverence to the initiatory incantation, but less to their 
spiritual guides than the Hindoos. Women are made 
shikhs in the same manner as men ; the only dilFerence in 
the form is, that when the nectar is prepared for women, it 
is stirred with the back instead of the edge of the knife. 
When a Musulman becomes a shikh, he is forbidden in the 
strongest manner to eat beef. 

The shikhs have a number of festivals, but they are all 
celebrated in a similar manner; the ditference consists 
principally in the degree of splendour attached to them : 
among other festivals are, the anniversaries of the birth and 
death of Nanuku ; and monthly ceremonies when the sun 
enters a new sign. In the month Kartiku also, on the 
14th of the wane of the moon, at Cmritu-suru, they have a 
great annual feast, called DeECpii-mala ; when, from all the 
surrounding countries, two or three hundred thousand 
people are said to bathe in the sacred pool, with the same 
faith in its virtues as the Hindoos have in Gtinga. On 
other occasions, people from all the neighbourhood come 
and bathe in this pool; and those who live on the spot 
bathe in it daily. When the shikhs bathe in any other 
place, they call to remembrance this pool, and pray for the 
blessings connected with bathing in Cmritu-surti. 

Their temples arc built by rich men, or by a few persons 
uniting to defray the expense. They have a flat roof, and 
are suSiciently capacious to accommodate multitudes of 
worshippers, who sometimes sit, and at other times stand 
during worship. 

VQJL. 11. 
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Various sects of religious mendicants are found amongst 
the shikbs^ as Nanikkh-shakhSis^^ NirvanS€s^i OkalSSsV 
and Nirmmhltis”'. 

The shikhs have certain ceremonies after the birth of a 
child ", at their marriages, and at (leath : some present 
offerings to the manes of deceased ancestors, copying the 
ceremonies of the Hindoos. The shows at their weddings 
resemble those of the Hindoos. The shikhs keep their 
women in great slavery, yet instances of infidelity are not 
uncommon. Should a man murder his wife on account of 
improper conduct, he is not punished. The chief says, if 
he were to punish such a husband, all the women of the 
country would become unfaithful. 

The shikhs bum their dead ; and their wives sometimes, 
but very seldom, ascend the funeral pile with their hus- 
bands. This is done, however, by those who are least de- 
tached from the Hindoo system. They generally sing cer- 
tain couplets of their shastrh, accompanied with music, as 
they convey the body to the cemetery ; and sometimes a 
great multitude of shikhs assemble on these occasions, and 
continue singing till the body is entirely consumed. 

* That i», those who observe the customs of Nanhkh. 

^ These go entirely naked* 

1 These mendicants wear blue apparel, and profess to believe in Ukalh 
poorooshh. 

The name of these mendicants intimates, that they are sinless* 

• Before the time of Nanhkti, the people of the Ptmab, of high cast 
used to destroy all their female children after preserving the first-bom 
Nanhka forbad this to all his disciples, on pain of eacommunicatioo 
The practice still exists in the Phnjab amongst those who fbUow th* 
Hindoo religion. Some of the descendants of Kanhkh too, who do no' 
profoiA the religion of their ancestor, perpetrate these murders* 
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The shikhs have schools for the instruction of children, 
at the places consecrated to Nanhkti, and in villages be- 
longing to different chiefs : the grunt’heSs also teach the 
meaning of their sacred books to individuals who desire it; 
and even shoddr&s are permitted to explain these books to 
others. 

The division of men into casts exists among the shikhs 
in some measure; but the shikh bramhuns, kshiitriyus, 
voishyus, and shoSdrus (if of one sect'’) eat together. The 
poita is not much regarded, especially by the regular 
shikhs. In the article of marriage, however, the cast is 
very strictly regarded. 

The shikhs eat the flesh of wild fowl, and wild hogs ; and 
the lower orders eat tame fowls. House-fed hogs are for- 
bidden. Spirits are not forbidden, and many indulge to 
excess ; but their favourite beverage is bhungii^ 

I am informed, that there are at present as many as a 
hundred chiefs possessing separate districts in the Punjab; 
that R&njggt-singhu, the most powerful, can bring 100,000 
soldiers into the field, and that his revenues amount to near 
two crores of roopees annually. Each petty chief is the judge 
in his own domain ; and he appoints village magistrates, 
who hear the evidence of witnesses, or the advice of four 
or five persons who may be present. The administration 
of justice is, however, but ill attended to. The shikhs 

• That ii, all the followers of Nanfikh eat together, as <io all those who 
follow Govlndh- singhh. 

» The leaves of hemp, bruised with certain spices, and mixed with 
water, make a very strong and intoxicating beverage, called bbrjijgu, or 
siddhee. 
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punish thieves by hanging them, or cutting them to pieces. 
They have jails, but no written, civil, or criminal laws. 


Doctrines taught by Naniiku, and other Shikh Leaders: 

Extracted from the Adee-Grttnt'hh. 

I 

Cngtjdu, according to the commentary on this work, is 
represented as asking Nanhkli respecting the Deity; to 
which the sage replies : — ^ He is truth, the creator and 
governor of all things, omnipresent, free from fear and 
from enemies, immortal, from everlasting, self-existent. He 
is the truth ; he existed in this form before the foundation 
of the world, and he remains the same while the world 
exists, and after it shall be destroyed : he is to be known 
by iheans of a spiritual guide*’ 

^ Absorption in God is not to be obtained by ceremonial 
purifications, nor by observing perpetual silence, nor by 
excessive indulgence, nor by learning.’ ‘ In what way then,’ 
asks the disciple, * is delusion to be destroyed, and truth to 
be obtained ?’ ^ By observing the divine commands, without 
being divcJted by the sorrows or pleasures of the present 
state,’ The disciple continues, ‘ What are the commands of 
God, and how far do they extend ?’ Nantikh replies, ^ His 
command brought the universe into existence ; this is one 
command, but beyond this I cannot describe his authority. 
By his command all animals came into existence, the great 
and the small, the excellent and the degraded ; by his com- 
mand joy and sorrow were assigned to all, and by the same 
power future happiness was prepared for the good; birth, 
smd death, and «dl things were appointed by him, and 
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without hi# command nothing takes place. He who obeys 
God pust be humble/ 

The disciple next enquires, ^ If a person praise the com- 
mands of God, will he derive any advantage from thence V 
Nanhku replies, ‘ If any one can sing the praise of his com- 
mands, let liim do it ; he who cannot, let him understand 
these commands, and without pride let him think upon 
them. Let him who sings these praises, acknowledge his 
own insignificance and dependance on God ; he will praise 
his excellent qualities and his power. Let him, from 
other shastrus also, if he be able, select forms of praise, 
and use them.’ 

To the end of the Jupu-j€S, Nanhku goes on to describe 
the divine properties, and the works of God, together with 
the effects of devotion on the mind. In one place, in 
reply to a question respecting oft'erings, he directs, as the 
most acceptable offerings, morning praise to God, and the 
presentation of the body to him. He promises the person 
who does this, the divine favour, and future absorption. 
‘ He who serves God, the fountain of all good, will obtain 
his blessing. God is served, by listening to his excellencies, 
by meditating on them, and by celebrating their praise ; the 
method of which is to be obtained from a spiritual guide, 
who is above all the gods, and who is in fact God himself.’ 

Nanhkh says, that pilgrimages and other devout actions 
may be good, if performed to please God ; but that pil- 
grims must not seek their own profit in them, since every 
thing depends on the motive. When asked, whether life 
might be prolonged by performing ceremonies, Nan&kJi 
declared, that every ceremony would be followed by a suc- 
cession of births, if union to God were overlooked. * Hear- 
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ing the praise of God is followed by every degree of exaf^ 
tation, subject to future birth % even to the dignity of the 
gods. God is praised by Chitrh-Goopt& and by all the 
gods, by all the nymphs, and by all beings. He himself, 
as well as all his works, are infinite. Meditating on God 
is followed by unspeakable gain, even by absorption in God, 
which absorption also includes the whole of such a per- 
son's friends. 

' God has created innumerable worlds. The period of 
creation is not laid down in any writing; it is known only 
to God. The Hindoos place K&chch&pu under the earth, 
to support it, and the Miisulmans, a cow— but Naniikli 
says, the earth and all worlds are upheld by Religion the 
mother of which being is Compassion, who dwells with 
Contentment.’ 

In reply to a question from a disciple, respecting the 
value of outward ceremonies, Nanukfi, without altogether 
rejecting the efficacy of ceremonies, recommended mental 
worship as of greater importance, adding, that this was 
agreeable to the v^dus. 

NanUku, in the same work, rejects all the ornaments 
and trappings of mendicants, and says, virtue is the best 
ornament for a pilgrim : he objects to separate religious so- 
cieties, and recommends his followers to unite themselves 
to the whole human race. He further says, that the 

s Nanllkli does not seem to have faid much reipecting the nature of fu- 
ture happlneM In heaven, nor to have acknowledged the Hindoo heavens ? 
he tanght, however, that there was a heaven where persons enjoy sensual 
happimss for a limited time, subject to future transmigrations. 

V This sentiment approaches towards the joinh doctrine, that Religion 
and Irreligion are the only governors of the world. 
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best victory is that which a man obtains over his own 
passions* 

* To the Being who is unchangeable and eternal do obei- 
sance. Let wisdom be your food : let compassion prepare 
it. Nature is the mother of the world j Briimha, Vishnoo, 
and Shivu are her sons, who rule under the direction of 
God : he sees them, but remains himself concealed. From 
the four primary elements, and day and night, sprang the 
universe. God, the invisible, dwells in truth. A thousand 
tongues can never complete his praise, nor is the power to 
worship him inherent in man j it is the gift of God. The 
knowledge of God is more than all ceremonies, and 
fills the soul with joy. He who is ashamed of sin, is 
happy; he who performs works of merit, shall obtain 
happiness.* 

The above is an epitome of the contents of the Jiipu-Jee, 
which chapter of the Adee-Griint'hu is directed to be read 
or repeated daily by every shikh, either before or after 
bathing. If a person cannot read or repeat the whole, he 
is directed to read five verses. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that all shikhs preserve in their houses even so 
much as this chapter of the Adce-Griint’hu. Some, it is 
true, commit to memory the whole of this chapter ; and a 
few shikhs are to be found, who can repeat more than a 
third part of the Adee-Grfijit’hu, a thick volume in folio. 
Others commit to memory a similar quantity of Govindti- 
singhu's work. 

In the 42d page of the Adee-Grunt’hu, Nanukh compares 
the body to a field, the mind to the husbandman, the 
praises of God to seed ; and absorption in God he deems 
the fruit. 
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CijconQ, in the 50th page, says, *The place where the de- 
' vout sit becomes purified and is made excellent.’ In the 
SSd page he thus exalts the spiritual guide, (Nanbkh :) 'The 
sight of him brings all the benefits which arise from visiting 
every holy place, and delivers from all future births.’ 

Omurh-dasii, in the 59th page, praises the devout men- 
dicant, by declaring, that though he be of the lowest rank 
in life, people will praise him to the neglect even of the 
gods. 

Nanukii, in the 69th page, replies to those who value 
themselves on their birth, by placing him who is under the 
influence of wicked principles, on a level with a basket- 
maker, (i. e. a person of low cast ;) the cruel, with a butcher; 
the slanderer, with a sweeper ; the wrathful, with a chun- 
dalb. 'Such a man, though he surround himself during his 
meals with a fence ', lest he should be defiled, deceives 
himself, as he in fact eats with a basket-maker, a butcher, a 
sweeper, or a chUndalti. Speaking truth is the best puri- 
fier of the body j good works, the best fence ; and repeat- 
ing the name of God, the best ablution : excellence of cha- 
racter is confined to him who preserves himself from evil.’ 

Rhvee-dasli, a shoe-maker, but a celebrated devotee, says, 
in the 70 th page of this work, that the difference betwixt 
God and animal life is similar to that betwixt gold and 
golden ornaments, betwixt water and its waves. 

* Whatever thou hast, wife, riches, yea, thy own body, 
give it to God.’ Utjoontt, p. J*. 

* Aa allwimi to the pnetice ef the Hindoes, who sometime* draw • 
riaf nraad them M they sit to eat. 
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^ Compassion is the true mosque ; righteousness^ the true 
seat for worship ; bashfulness, the true circumcision ; ho- 
liness, the true fasting ; proper conduct, the true pilgrimage 
to Mecca; speaking truth, the true k&lma, or gayatrfie; 
excellent conduct, the true praise of God : these form the 
true Mhstilman. Injustice committed by a Mushlman, is 
eating swine’s flesh, and in a Hindoo, eating beef : such a 
sinner can neither be saved by the peers, nor by the gods/ 
Nanukii, p. 87* 

Nanukh, in the 213th ps^e, holds up compassion as the 
cotton, contentment as the threads, truth the weaving of 
the threads, and the subjection of the passions the knots, of 
the true poita, which never breaks nor becomes soiled. He 
who wears this poita, is blessed. Again ; — ^ If touching the 
dead make a person unclean, as all we eat is dead, men 
must always be unclean ; but as evil desire alone defiles the 
mind, so does falsehood, the tongue ; lust, the eyes 5 and 
listening to defamation,' the ears : he who is thus defiled, 
becomes the prey of Yurnii, the king of death. Whatsoever 
makes a man forget God, renders him unclean. Birth and 
death are not the causes of uncleanness ; for these events 
proceed from God.* 

Nanhkh further taught, that the person who worships 
Gpd with outward things only, is in an error ; that a pure 
body is the true v^d& ; the mind, the true sacrificial gar- 
ment; wisdom, the true poita; meditation on God, the 
proper vessel for worship ; and the only true prayer, that 
in which the worshippers desire to be incessantly employed 
in repeating the name of God. He who observes these 
rules, will obtain absorption. 

Nantikil reproves men for presenting different essences 

voi.. ir, p p 
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to God, and anointing their bodies with them after worship; 
recommending rather the name of God as the incense, and 
regarding the mind as the stone on which it is ground, and 
good works as another essence mhced with the former : he 
adds, that purifying the vessels of worship is useless, the 
purification of the mind being the only essential requisite. 

Oijoonu, in the 224th page, says, that the 3ii0,000,000 of 
gods, including Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivu, are all sub- 
ject to God. 

‘The devout are truly excellent, of whatever cast, or how- 
ever poor Nanukii . — ‘ The devout, however poor, never 
ask God for riches.’ Rmee-dasu, — Nanuku, in p. 409, 
makes the following quotation from Kbve^ru, a mendicant, 
who wrote several small pieces still extant : — ‘ He who 
merely studies the v^^dli, repeats the gayiitr6€, and wears 
the poita, is not the honourable person ; the devout alone 
are to be honoured.’ In page 501, Orjoonu commends the 


• To excite in the minds of his followers the love of devotion, Nan&kfi, 
while living, was accustomed to relate the following story : — Jhn&kfi, the 
king, the father of Seeta, was very devout, and had merited heaven; but 
at the time of death he declared to Yiimh, that he was resolved to go to 
heaven by the way of hell. Yhmti informed him, that he bad no sins to 
expiate by suffering, and that such a course was unusual. Jhnhkh, how- 
ever, insisted on seeing this place on his way to heaven : and his request 
was complied with. On his arrival at the infernal regions, his presence 
evidently assuaged the torments of the wicked ; and the criminals en- 
treated him to remain among them, at least during a short period. He 
begged to be excused, but entreated Yhmh to oblige him by liberating 
these miserable wretches. Ybmtt declared, that till their sins were ex- 
piated, no power could emancipate them. Jhnhkti then transferred to 
them the merit of an honr’s devotion, and a general goal delivery was the 
immediate consequence. Sncii was tlie power and merit of devotion i 
Kanokb, at the close of this story, used to add, that remembrance of Ood 
and pinns feelings were beyond all ceremonies efficacious* 
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example of the man who rejects all outward ceremonies^ 
and worships God only in the mind. 

^Many pronounce sin an evil, and yet love it ; but the de- 
vout reject sin, and apply to the concerns of a future state. 
To obtain wealth, some worship Shivu, others steal, and 
others endure the greatest burdens ; but not an atom of this 
wealth accompanies them into eternity: while those works 
of merit, which would accompany and save them, are totally 
neglected. The Mushlman judge sits on the seat of justice, 
and, repeating the name of God, and counting his beads, 
receives bribes, and sells justice; the bramhun puts on his 
poita, when he eats surrounds himself with a ring to keep 
off the unclean, and performs daily ablutions, but lives in 
sin : — all the ceremonies practised by these persons are pro- 
fitless.’ Naniiku. 

tJrjoonu says, p. 406, that God is not compelled to grant 
blessings by any works of merit— devotion alone has this 
power over God. 

Nanuku, in p. 543, defends those who eat fiesh, proving 
that all eat flesh, even the child supported by his mother’s 
milk, and that all men live more or less by injustice; that 
even herbs obtained by unlawful gains are forbidden food. 
In the 609th page, he gives an account of the punishments 
inflicted in different hells by Yumii, the Indian Pluto, on 
those who have neglected a devout life. 
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CHAP. V. 

ACCOUNT OP THE FOLLOWERS OF CHOITUNVU^ 


In another part of this work we have given, amongst the 
gods^ an account of Choithnyu, and of the origin of the sect 
to which he gave rise. We shall therefore now merely no- 
tice the principles, numbers, and moral state of this sect. 

Choitiinyli, though he rejected the institution of the 
cast, does not appear to have introduced any new doctrines 
among his followers. He adopted as the object of worship 
one of the Hindoo gods, Krishnti, under the form of Htt- 
ree ; and gave his disciples an initiatory incantation con- 
taining this name. He declared, that most of the cere- 
monies of the Hindoos were unprofitable ; but inculcated 
repetitions of the name of Huree ; bowing and presenting 
offerings to his image ; as well as devotion of mind to this 
god, under the characters of servant, friend, &c. — He taught 
that there was no merit in pilgrimages to sacred places, but 
that journies in search of the devout and wise were not 
improper. His attachment to Hiiree, to the exclusion of 
the other gods, had no reference to the doctrine of the unity 
of Godj he admitted the Hindoo mythology, but taught 
his disciples to devote themselves only to H&ree. The 
other ceremonies of the Hindoos, he did not reject as er- 
rors ; but declared, that in the kiilee yoogh they were not 
necessary. He taught, that the devout worshipper of H&- 
ree would obtain heaven by his devotion. 
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Choitfittyli did not leave any works behind him, though 
he was acquainted with the Sungskritu language ; the doc- 
trines that have since been given in writing, as the tenets 
of the sect, are said to have been delivered orally by him ; 
and the writers belonging to this sect have endeavoured to 
prove, that they are derived from the works venerated by 
the Hindoos. 

In the article to which we have already referred, (vol. i. 
p. 219,) the reader will find an account of Choitunyii's 
two coadjutors, Odwoitu and NityanQndh. Both these 
survived Choitttnya, and helped to establish the sect, 
of which they acknowledged Choitunyh to have been the 
founder. 

After the death of these leaders, RSopfi-GoswamSS, 
Sunat(inti-Goswamg§, his brother, and JgSvii GoswamSS, 
formed the doctrines of Choitunyh into a system. These 
men were all learned in the Hindoo shastrus; the two for- 
mer were men of some distinction. Their principal writings 
are the H&ree-bh&ktee-vilasu, a commentary on the Shr§5- 
bhaguvhth, another on the tenth chapter of the Shr5S-bha- 
ghvhth, a Sungskritu grammar, a poem in honour of 
Krishnh, a work on poetical allusions, a poetical life of 
Choitunyh, &c. 

During the lives of these writers, or soon after their de- 
cease, many persons of influence joined this sect, and in- 
creased the number of Choituny&’s followers very con- 
siderably ; but the persons most honoured were the 
descendants of Cdwoith and Ni'yaniindti : Choitunyli left 
no family. Some persons consider Choitiinyii as a full in- 
carnation of Vishnoo, tJdwoitu as Shivh, and Nityan&ndu 
as Bhlid-ramb, the brother of KrishnU. 
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At present, the great leaders of this sect arc the heads 
of the families of Odwoitii and NityantindQ, who live at 
Shantee-poorh and Khurduhh though collateral branches 
of these families in different places have collected a num- 
ber of disciples. They are known by the general name 
Gosaee, (Goswam€e.) 

These leaders, however, though at the head of a sect 
which disregards cast, are as tenacious of these distinc- 
tions as the most rigid of the regular Hindoos : they do not 
eat with their own disciples, and are careful to marry 
amongst families professing the ancient religion. 

The disciples of Choithnyu are initiated, as well as mar- 
ried, by the gosaees, to whom fees are given. These 
gosaees honour the festivals sacred to Krishnu, or Hhree, 
and crowds of disciples assemble on these occasions to en- 
joy the festivities. 

A number of insignificant temples and images, dedicated 
to this deified mendicant, are scattered up and down in va- 
rious places in Bengal. It is supposed, that out of sixteen 
Hindoos in Bengal, five will be found to be of this sect $ 
but many, I am informed, are persons of the very lowest 
description as it respects moral character, even as many as 
three in five. 

The majority of the followers of Choittinyti subsist either 
wholly or in part as public mendicants ; and amongst these, 
numbers of thieves are to be found. It has lately been 
ascertained, that persons of this description are very nu- 
merous: they assume the profession of a voiragfS^ or 


» This place is about three ndles south-east of Serampore. 
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religious mendicant, and receive the reverence of the peo- 
ple as persons eminent for sanctity, but are in reality 
common robbers. They do not all appear to subsist by 
mendicity 5 many of them make necklaces, twine, &c. merely 
that they may appear to their neighbours as persons sub- 
sisting by a lawful profession. 

The sect of Choitiinyu is increasing daily ; as it opens a 
door to the practice of mendicity, encourages an indis- 
criminate and most licentious mixture of the sexes, and 
emancipates from the yoke of the cast, without incurring 
the disgrace usually following that event. 

The following works are very popular amongst this 
sect: — Krishnii-kfigrttunii, by Govindii-dasu, and Vidya- 
putee. Choitunyu-mhnghlu, the history of Choitunyu, in 
verse, by Lochhnu, a voishnuvu. Pashhndu-dulhnu, a 
work in favour of the voishnuvu, by Radha-madhuvU. 
Choit&nyli-churitamritu, by Krishnu-dasu. This is a work 
in defence of Choitunyu, partly in Sungskritu and partly in 
Bengalee. Voishnuvu-bixrdhunu, by Doivukee-nundunu. 
Choithnyu-bhaguvutu, by Vrinda-v&nti-dasli. Munii-shik- 
shya, by Nurottumli. Ragii-muyu-konu, a work on sub- 
duing the passions, by Roopu-goswamee. Rusurauyii- 
kiilika, on devotedness to Krishnu, by Sunatunu, a voish- 
nhvh. Prdmii-bhiiktee-chfindrika, byT’hakooru-goswamee. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ACCOUNT OF ALL THE HINDOO SECTS. 


Extracted from tli* Vldwttnmodtt-Tttrttngiiiii, • work kjr CblrttitjKvtt. 


T'HIS work begins with the following invocation to Door- 
ga : — ^‘May she who removes the darkness of the mind, who 
is revealed from everlasting, who, though invisible, exists in 
the earth, who enlightens the ignorant, whose forehead is 
adorned with the crescent, the fixed rays of whose body re> 
semble the lightning, whose body is like the cloud»<-de>i 
scend into my mind.’ 

I^en follows an account of the author’s family; after 
which the author introduces the reader to the court of 
Dtikshh, king of GohrSt, where the jniest of the king, and a 
number of learned men, are assembled in the presence of 
the monarch.] 

In the first place, the master of the ceremonies announces 
to Uie monarch the approach of a Voishnfivh, in the fol- 
lowing words : — May it please your Msyesty, the person now 
iqiproaching wears the mark of his sect, extending from 
the tip of his nose to the centre of his head ; has the repre- 
sentations of the wei^ons of Vishnoo impressed on his 
body ; is dothed in yellow garments, and wears a necklace 
mf toolhsSS beads ; be has purified his body by bathing, &c. 
and repeats the name Hlliee, H&iee, as he comes.' The 
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voishntivli now approaches the king, and says, ^May Vish- 
noo enter thy mind •, he on whom Shivh and all the gods, 
sitting as yogSSs, meditate; he who dwells in Voikoont*hu; 
he who fills the universe, but remains invisible; and 
whose body resembles that of Brumha/ — Saying this, he 
takes his seat in the assembly. 

The master of the ceremonies, seeing a Shoivii ap- 
proaching, mentions him to the king in these words ; — ‘The 
excellent person who is now coming, has his hair bound up 
as a turband round his head ; is girt round the waist with 
a tiger’s skin ; is covered with ashes ; and his head, neck, 
and arms, are surrounded with roodrakshu bead-rolls. Tlie 
shoivu, entering the presence of the king, pronounces the 
following blessing : — ‘ May Shunkuru, who instructs the 
world; whose praises are celebrated in the v^dus, the tiin 
trtis, and the pooranhs ; who is the object of meditation to 
the yoggg; who directs the gods in the work of creation; 
who, though invisible, for the preservation of the world 
becomes visible; who meditates on his own qualities — may 
he preserve thee.' After which, he takes his place in the 
assembly. 

The phndit next announces a Shaktu, thus ; — ‘ He who 
now approaches, comes like the fhll moon, with a juva 
flower in his hair, a garland of mullika flowers encircling his 
neck ; a crescent, the mark of his sect, on his forehead : he 
comes meditating on Doorga.' The shaktii then addresses 
the king : — * May she, on whom H&ree, Hfirh, and Brumha 
depend in the work of preservation, destruction, and crea- 
tion ; she who destroys the fear of future birth ; who saves 
the three worlds; who destroys the enemies, and fulfils the 
desires, of her disciples— may this goddess preserve thee.’ 
After this, he sits down. 
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The same person next announces a Hfiree-Hura-dwoitfi- 
vad€€ : — ^ He who now advances, is adorned with a tool&sSS 
necklace, is covered with ashes, meditates on Huree-Huru, 
and invites others, for the sake of their salvation, to become 
the disciples of this god.’ He thus blesses the king: — 

^ May both Shiinkuru and Vishnoo dwell in thy heart, the 
half of whom is engaged in the devotions of a yogeg, and 
near the other half sits LukshmSe j he who encircles him- 
self with tJnuntii, (the king of serpents,) who rides on Gii- 
rooru — ^may he, entering thy mind, preserve thee.’ Saying 
this, he sits down. 

A Noiyayikii and a Voishdshikii, coming hand in hand, 
are thus announced : — ‘ These come viewing this assembly 
with the utmost contempt, the goddess of learning dancing 
on their tongues.’ They then salute the king : — ‘ May God 
preserve thee ; he who, taking the forms of Brumha, Vish- 
noo, and Shivu, creates, preserves, and destikiys the world ; 
he who influences all to good and evil; he whose will, 
whose work, and whose wisdom, are irresistible ; he who 
exists as separate from animal life, and who is fulness 
itself.’ 

The next person introduced is a Meemangsiiku, who is 
thus described ^ This man approaches with the marks of 
vows and of a sacrificer upon him, teaching his disciples 
the forms of religion.' He thus blesses the monarch : — 
^ May your Majesty always be engaged in religious services, 
which raised Indrti to his throne, Sooryli to be monarch 
over the hosts of heaven ; and the merit of which indeed, 
descending to thee from a former birth, has now raised thee 
to a kingly throne.’ Having pronounced this blessing, he 
sits down« 
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The master of the ceremonies next introduces a Vddan* 
thus ; — * This person comes as one who has renounced 
all pleasure; his apparel is painted with earth from the 
mountains, and in his hand he holds a dundge*s staflF; 
having ascended the vessel which is to carry him across the 
ocean of this world, he approaches as though he were 
coming to preserve from destruction this whole assembly/ 
Addressing the king, the V^dant6€ says, ^ May the glorious 
Being, who is wisdom and joy, who is omnipresent, the 
only one, the everlasting, who is free from passion, in 
whom the universe exists as the shadow of the sun in the 
water*, may he give thee the knowledge, that thou art the 
same with him.’ Having said this, he sits down. 

The next persons announced, are a follower of the Sank- 
hyh, and another of the Patunjulu school. They are thus 
described : — ^ These come with bodies bulky towards the 
head, and lean at the extremities r; professing similar sen- 
timents, and meditating on realities.’ Being introduced, 
he of the Sankbyh sect thus addresses the monarch:*— 

* May nature, (unaffected by spirit, as the water-lily by the 
water,) by whom, beginning with greatness, the universe 
was made^ prosper thee.’ The Patiinjulii thus blesses the 
king : — ^ May the king pursue pleasure communicated by 
the vein through which the soul of the yoggS, ascending to 
the basilar suture^ from thence escapes from the body, and 
obtains final deliverance.’ He then sits down. 

A Pouranikii next approaches, and is thus described 


* That U, visible objects are false images of Him who alone is truth, 
and through the want of the knowledge of whom, men act as though they 
had a distiBCt existence. 

j Caused by hanging with the head downwards, as an act of religious 
austerity. 

oq 2 
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^ Here comes a person full of words, with a mind fixed on 
God, instructing others in religious duty/ He thus ad- 
dresses the king : — ^ May Narayunti preserve thee ; he who 
in the form of a fish brought up the v^dus ; who in that of 
a boar, saved the earth ; in that of a tortoise, supports the 
universe ; in tliat of a lion, destroyed a giant ; in th it of a 
dwarf, carried Vamunu down to Pa»alu; in that of Puru- 
shoo-Ramu, destioyed the kshiitriyus; in the form of 
Ramu, destroyed Ravunu ; in that of Bulii-Ramu, called 
RohineS mother; in that of Booddhu, declared the slaughter 
of animals in sacrifice to be unlawful; and who, in that of 
Kulkec, at the end of the iron age, will destroy the wicked, 
and restore tlie golden age/ He then takes his place in 
the assembly. 

A Jyotishu next approaches the assembly, and is thus 
announced: — ‘Here comes a person acquainted with the 
fates of men ; who can declare things past, present, and to 
(■r)nic; and who meditates on the nine planets/ Addressing 
the king, he says, ‘ May Sooryu make thee glorious like 
himself; may Chundru make thee a dispenser of joy like 
himself; may Mungulu bestow a blessing on thee; may 
Booddhu give thee wisdom; may Vrihusputce endow thee 
with learning; may Sookrii give thee the knowledge of 
verse ; may Shtinec destroy thy incapacity ; may Rahoo re- 
move the wickedness of thy heart; may K^too erect for 
thee the standard of victory/ He then takes his seat. 

Next a professor of tlie Ayoor-v^du draws near, who is 
thus described: — ‘Behold avoidyh; who by his medical 
knowledge removes the miseries of mankind; who gives 
joy to a paticut|, as the full moon to the spectators: he 
comes as the aOlicter of affliction.’ He tlius blesses the 
king:— ‘May the king possess faith in the virtues of me- 
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dicine, which renders the person emaciated by disease 
beautiful as a heavenly courtezan.’ He sits down. 

The next person introduced is a grammarian, who is 
mentioned as repeating the Kulapu, (a grammar ;) and is 
announced as the very image of Muha-d^vu, an incarnation 
of Dnuntii. He thus blesses the king : — ^ May thy glory, O 
king, be published through the world ; be thou the helper 
of all ; sitting on a firm seat, practise religion ; compose 
differences.’ He then retires to the circle, and sits amongst 
the learned men. 

An Clunkarii prpfessor now appears, and is thus intro- 
duced: — ^Here comes a man forming prose and verse with 
great ingenuity, causing his words to dance as he walks.’ 
He thus blesses the king: — ‘ Mayest thou spend thy days in 
the joy arising from pleasant conversation; conversation 
embracing amorous, heroic, tender, ludicrous, disgusting, 
wonderful, terrific, and wrathful subjects.’ He also takes 
his place. 

An atheist approaches next, and is thus announced : — 
^ Afraid of destroying life, here comes one who sweeps the 
ground on which he treads ; and who has plucked off the 
hair from his head.’ He thus blesses the king : — ^ Mayest 
thou never be drawn aside by the words of deceivers, who 
worship the gods, and excite to religious ceremonies by the 
hopes of future rewards ; who promise heaven to the sacri- 
ficers of animals ; who talk of objects invisible.’— 

Hearing these words of the atheist, all the assembly rise 
up, saying , ^ Oh ! thou wicked one !— Who art thou ?— 
Whence comest thou ?’ 
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The unbeliever replies: — am the sinner; ye are the 
holy, ye who fruitlessly destroy the lives of sentient 
beings !’ 

The Meemangsuku replies : — ^ The animals which I de- 
stroy in sacrifice obtain heaven ; the gods are pleased with 
sacrifices ; the sacrificer likewise obtains his desire : that 
destruction of life therefore which is commanded by the 
shastrus, is not criminal/ 

{Unbeliever. Shocking ! What words are these ! Where 
is heaven ? Where arc the gods ? Where arc your pleasures 
and sorrows after death ? 

M. Dost thou vilify the doctrines of the v^diis and 
pooranus ? 

Unbeliever. Shall we believe the words of the deceitful 
v^dus and pooranus, which tell us of things which no eye 
has ever seen ? 

M. If there be neither works of merit nor demerit, 
how is the existence of happiness and misery to be ac- 
counted for ? 

Unbeliever. Where arc thy works? Who has seen them, 
or imitated them ? And if thou sayest, ‘ My sorrow or joy is 
the fruit of actions done in former births,* I affirm, that 
such births never existed ; and that as it respects joy and 
sorrow, they depart and return like the streams of a river. 
It it true, however, that the world is deceitful. 

V^antiku. Oh! thou atheist, in affirming that the 
world is deceitful, thou hast pronounced justly ; but then 
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thou oughtest to acknowledge that there is one cverliving 
and true God ; for if there be no truth, there can be no 
febehood wearing the appearance of truth. 

Unbeliever. Well, thy opinions resemble mine ; but who 
IS that Brumhii of whom thou speakest ? 

V. He remains in a state of inactivity; is invisible; 
destitute of qualities ; omnipresent ; glorious ; the ever- 
blessed ; indescribable, and unsearchable. 

Unbeliever. If, as thou confessest, the world is false, 
what necessity for Brumhii, a God invisible and inactive ? 
Where is the utility of such a being ? 

The v^dantee, hearing this, remained silent. Perceiving 
the v^dantee’s silence, the whole assembly directed its at- 
tention to the Noiyayiku pundit, who, filled with pride, 
thus began : — ^ What sayest thou ? Why dost thou attack 
others, when thou hast no system of thine own? People 
laugh at the man who, without perceiving his own error, 
charges with error the opinions of others : he is like the 
blind man who reproves another on account of the speck 
in his ey-es.’ 

Unbeliever, This man appears to be ingenious at objec- 
tions : however, hear me. The Madyumiku philosopher 
says, that at the dissolution of the universe only vacuum 
remains; the Yogacharii contends, that two ideas cannot 
exist at once in the mind, the first being destroyed by the 
second ; the Soiitrantiku says, that ideas are the images of 
things; the Voivashikti, that all material things are frail; 
the Digumvurus affirm, that the soul is commensurate with 
the body ; the Charwakiis, that man is composed only of 
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body. I have described the opinions of these six sects^ 
which arc all thus summed up: — there is no heaven, no 
transmigration, no hell, no works of merit or demerit, no 
governor of the world, no creator, no ^freserver, no de- 
stroyer ; no legitimate evidence of the truth of things but 
that of the senses ; after death, there is neither joy nor sor- 
row. All these errors [of the popular belief] arise out of 
the ignorance of men. Forbearing to destroy animal life is 
the most excellent of virtues. Sin and pain are syno- 
nymous ; mooktee, or deliverance, is nothing more than be- 
ing independant of others ; heaven consists in bodily com- 
forts in this life; a religious teacher is therefore unne- 
cessary. 

The Noiyayiku (laughing) replies, If no evidence but that 
of the senses is to be regarded, why, when you are from 
home, does not your wife deem herself a widow ? 

Unbeliever. We know that we shall never see the dead 
again ; for we see the lifeless body : but we have hope of 
seeing a person return from a foreign country. 

N. Be it so, but the fact is placed in a state of uncer- 
tainty, and why do you not pronounce upon his death ? 

Unbeliever. I can be assured of his existence by a writ- 
ten communication from him. 

N. Well, then the evidence arising from inference and 
from sound is admitted; and indeed if the evidence of 
words be not regarded, all human intercourse is at an end, 
and mett must preserve perpetual silence. But though 
thou rejectest the evidence of speech, thou art pleased with 
excellent words, and displeased with evil speech. 
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The unbeliever was put to silence for a short time by 
these observations ; at length he said, Well, I admit, for ar- 
gument’s sake, that we must receive the evidence arising 
from inference and from sound : — but why must we admit 
the existence of a God ? 

N. From the works of creation we are constrained to 
infer that Gk)d exists. If you say there is no God, from 
whence arose creation ? 

Unbeliever. Why art thou concerned about finding a 
creator for the world ? Does not a father beget a son, and 
an artificer, according to his ability, produce every kind of 
utensil ? 

N. True, we see every thing produced by human inge- 
nuity ; but how do the trees grow in a forest, where no hu- 
man footsteps can be traced ? 

Unbeliever. The trees of the forest spring from them- 
selves, as insects and worms from a hot-bed. 

N. Then the child may be born without a father. 

Unbeliever. Some animals are born by the union of the 
sexes, as men, beasts, birds, &c. Other things are pro- 
duced by the union of seeds with water or with the earth, 
as trees, &c. Seeds fall from the trees, and, mixing with 
the earth, receive rain from the clouds, and vegetate. 
Thus nature, in various ways, gives existence to her dif- 
ferent productions. 

N. True, I see you ascribe to nature the origin of things; 
but as there is a necessity for the trees of a garden to 
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receive water by the hands of the gardener^ so the trees ot 
a forest, I sec, are dependent on the agency of the clouds. 
But I wish to know what, you mean by nature; is it, some- 
thing inherent in living substances, or distinct from them ? 
If you say it is inherent, then it will appear that substances 
can form themselves ; if you affirm, that it is distinct, you 
contradict your own principles, for you maintain that no- 
thing exists distinct from matter ; or if you say, that there 
is something beside matter, which is capable of all things, 
then know, that this is what we call God. Therefore you 
cannot maintain that there is any thing distinct from the 
body. 

Unbeliever. You affirm then, that there is one God, who 
is from and to everlasting, separate from matter, almighty, 
the creator of all. I affirm, that nature is almighty, in- 
finite, and separate from matter. 

The Noiyayiku. Excellent! Excellent! You make an 
endless number of works, and the creators numberless. 
1 affirm, that numberless works have one creator. I leave 
you (unbeliever) to judge which is the most excellent of 
these opinions. To express your opinion requires as many 
letters as to express mine ; you call the creator nature, and 
I call him God: — what do you gain then in rejecting a 
God? 

Unbeliever y (a little abashed.) Well, for the sake of the 
argument, 1 acknowledge that there is a God ; but why is 
be to be eternal ? 

The Noiyayiku. If he be not eternal, then he must 
have a creator and a destroyer. If you deny his eternity, 
then 1 ask, who ia his creator and destroyer ?«-‘and thus, 
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witbaat end^ some being, who is from everlasting, must be 
sought ; or you must fix on some one having this property, 
and then he shall become God. [Hearing this, the unbe- 
liever remained silent, and the Noiyayikb continued :] God, 
laying hold of religion and irreligion % created the World ; 
seeing happiness and misery in the world, we form this 
opinion. If there be neither heaven nor hell, why do you 
go to the temples to worship ; and why sweep the road, lest 
you should injure living creatures ? If there be nothing to 
be desired or feared, there can be neither desire nor fear : 
yet we see, that desire and fear have great power over men; 
therefore we conclude, that in the future state there is a 
heaven and a hell. You must also admit, tliat the soul at 
death assumes another body, in order to partake of the joys 
or sorrows of this future state, since the animal soul with- 
out a body is incapable of suffering ; for the same reason it 
must also be admitted, that the soul migrates through va- 
rious bodies. Further, what is thus made evident by 
inference, is agreeable to the divine writings, and to all 
that has been written by those whose opinions agree with 
the vddus : the truth of the shastrhs is confirmed by the 
correctness of their astronomical calculations. [The 
Bouddhu, involved in incorrect judgement, and ignorance 
of God, was overcome, and] the Noiyayikh thus triumphed: 
^The existence of God is proved ! He is lord of all; — ^he 
presides over the work of creation, preservation, and destruc- 
tion ; he is everlasting ; — ^he is all wise ; — he is the author 
of salvation. — ^Through his compassion, these proofs of his 
existence and authority have been established.' 

■ That is, attaching to human existence vice and pain, virtue and hap- 
piness. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


THE author cannot close this work, without soliciting 
the attention of the reader to one or two remarks : — 

It will appear, on a perusal of this volume, that the ob- 
ject of worship among all the Hindoos, and even among all 
the seceders frono the orthodox opinions, is the same. 
They believe, that there is one God: so completely abstracted 
in his own essence however, that, in this state, he is em- 
phatically *the Unknown,* and is consequently neitlier the 
object of worship, of hope, nor of fear ; — that he is even 
destitute of intelligence, and remains in a state of profound 
repose; — that at times this Being assumes what is called his 
energy"; — that when united to energy, he is possessed of 
qualities, and creates worlds ; which qualities are impressed, 
more or less, on every form of existence. Next God be- 
comes individuated, and takes possession of every form of 
matter : it is the same God, as Krishna says, ^ which is seen 
in the reverend bramhun perfected in knowledge, in the 
dog, and in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs.’ Amongst 
the regular Hindoos, the beings supposed to possess most 
of this energy, or in whom the presiding deity eminently 
dwells, are the gods, the giants, the bramhuns, and devout 
ascetics : amongst the heterodox sects, ascetics are almost 
exclusively considered as the favoured depositaries of the 
divine energy. 


• This cnerjry» h is said, exists separate from nrumhti, in his abstract 
state, smotiiei cd embers ; and is, like himself, eternal. 
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In the preface to this volume, the author has mentioned 
these notions as being entertained by the regular Hindoos ; 
and he restates them now merely to shew, that this 
* indwelling scheme" is the prominent feature of all the sys- 
tems of paganism throughout the east. 

It will be seen, from the four last chapters of this volume, 
that the founder of the joinii sect, as well as Bouddhh, 
Nanuku, and Choitunyu, owe their whole success to this 
notion ; they would never have been venerated while living, 
nor deified when dead, if they had not been considered as 
possessing a large share of the divine energy. A people 
whose minds are filled with the idea, that it is God who 
pervades every thing, and who now manifests a greater por- 
tion of himself in one form, and then in another, liavc ea- 
sily been imposed upon by pretended saints, especially by 
those wdio made a great display of austere devotion. So 
incessantly is this idea present with the Hindoos, that many 
wander away a whole life in search of a man in whom God 
preeminently dwells ; and though supernatural powers are 
most sought after, yet abstraction of mind, inofiensiveness, 
and a few other passive virtues, are with some as highly 
esteemed as powers to perform the most wonderful miracles. 
Thus, — it is God who is sought for amongst the creatures, 
as persons search out and cautiously approach an object in 
the dark ; while the astonished and half-affrighted spec- 
tator exclaims, as he gazes on the imagined deity, ^ There ! 
behold he Is there !" and prostrates himself before him. 
Even in the most remarkable appearances in nature, the 
indwelling deity is recognized, without searching at all for 
any natural causes of the phenomenon. 

In the 7th volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 38 1, 
Captain Moor has given an extraordinary account of an he- 
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reditary living deity; to which the author begs leave to^ 
refer, as affording a striking illustration of the fact he here 
w'ishes to establish. 

Amongst the mendicant orders, deities claiming similar 
powers, though somewhat inferior to the Chinchoor Deo, 
described by Capt. Moor, are frequently to be seen, each 
strutting his hour upon the stage, and then sinking into 
everlasting oblivion like common mortals. 

The Grand Lama is another hereditary living deity, be- 
fore whom millions prostrate themselves. When Capt. 
Turner was on his embassy to this deity, to gratify his vo- 
taries he made an offering, he says, to the deceased Teshoo 
Lama; and in addressing the same deity, who had entered 
the body of an infant eighteen months old, he snid to the 
child — ^The Governor-General, on receiving the news of 
his [your] decease in China, was overwhelmed with grief 
and sorrow, and continued to lament his [your] absence 
from the world, until the cloud that had overcast the hap- 
piness of this nation was dispelled by his [your] reap- 
pearance.* 

Captain Turner, speaking of the religion of Tibet, says, 
‘ It seems to be the schismatical offspring of the religion of 
the Hindoos, deriving its origin from one of the followers 
of that faith, a disciple of Boiuldhu, who first broached the 
doctrine which now prevails over the wide extent of Tar- 
tary. It is reported to have received its earliest admission 
in that part of Tibet bordering upon India, (which from 
hence became the seat of the sovereign Lamas;) to have 
traversed over Mantchieux Tartary, and to have been ulti- 
mately dissemiiiated over China and Japan. Though it 
differs from the Hindoo in many of its outward forms, yet it 
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«till bears a very close affinity with the religion of Brumha, 
in many important particulars. The principal idol in the 
temples of Tibet is MUha-Moonee'*, the Booddhu of Ben- 
gal; who is worshipped under these and various other 
epithets throughout the great extent of Tartary, and among 
all nations to the eastward of the Brumhu-pootru. In the 
wide-extended space over which this faith prevails, the 
same object of veneration is acknowledged under numerous 
titles : among others, he is styled Godumu or Goutiimu, in 
Assam and Ava ; Shfimunii, in Siam ; Amida Buth, in 
Japan; Fohi, in China; Booddhu and Shakhu-Moonee, in 
Bengal and Hindoost'hanu ; and Dhurmu-Eaju and Muha- 
Moonee, in Bootan and Tibet/ 

Ksempfer, in his history of Japan, declares that Boudd- 
hism began generally to spread throughout that country in 
the year of Christ 518 : — and that Booddhii and Fo are the 
same person, is at present, I presume, no longer the subject 
of doubt. 

Although the notions of the followers of Zoroaster may 
be involved in much obscurity, it is certain, that the wor- 
ship of 6re has been preserved among this people age after 
age ; nor can it be doubted, but that this worship has an 
immediate reference to the Hindoo ideas of the divine and 
prolific energy giving existence to the universe. Enfield, 
in his History of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 43. says, ‘Though 
our information concerning the history of philosophy 
among the Persians, in the ages prior to the tune of Zoro- 
aster, is very imperfect, It is certain, from the united testi- 
mony of the Greeks and Arabians, that long before that 
time the Magi existed as a body, and were the official guar- 


** I'he great philosopber. 
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dians of religion and learning* The religion which they 
taught, consisted in the worship of the sun or fire, a prac- 
tice which prevailed among the Assyrians, Chaldeans, and 
among other eastern nations. The name under which the 
Persians worshipped the sun, or rather the invisible deity, 
whom they supposed to be, in a peculiar manner, resident 
in this luminary, was Mithras.’ Herodotus and Strabo 
‘relate, that the Persians sacrificed horses to the sun*=.* 
‘ Whilst the multitude were contented with a sensible ob- 
ject of devotion, the Magi, and those whom they instructed 
in the mysteries of religion, considered the sun and fire 
merely as visible symbols of the animating principle of tlie 
universe.’ ‘ Besides Mithras, [the sun,] the Persians wor- 
shipped, under opposite chanicters, Oromasdes and Ari- 
manius ; the former as the author of all good, the latter as 
the author of all evil.’ This was changed ^ into the worship 
of two spiritual beings, the one the author of good, the 
other of evil*’. The system which supposes two such prin- 
ciples in nature, seems to have been held by the Persian 
Magi before ihe time of Zoroaster; but how far they sup- 
posed them dependent upon the Supreme Divinity, docs 
not appear.’ Plutarch, on the autliority of Thcopompus, 
says, ‘It is the opinion of the Magi, that at last the evil 


* It U higlily probable, that tlie Hiiiiloo bshwifim^clhi'i, or sacrifice of the 
liorsc, was adopted from the Persians, and incorporated, in cui'ly ilnics, 
into the brambinical system. One great source of the coiiftisloii in which 
wc find cveiy system of mythology involved is, doubtless, this borrowing 
system. 

* Is not tills a mistaken ‘representation of the Jointi doctrine, that re- 
ligion and irreligbn govern the world ; or that the evil necessarily con- 
nected with tlie residence of spirit in matter, tends to misery and disso- 
liitiofi, while virtue, or Uie victory of stnrit over matter, produces 
pleasure and prosperity? The Joiuhs say, that the prevulcitce of vice re- 
duces Uie vigour of alt created siilH^tances, and fiiuitiy dissolves the 
uAivorse, while virtue has an ed'ect directly the rtxorse. 
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principle shall perish, and men shall live in happiness ; the 
God who directs these things taking his repose for a time, 
which, thoiigh it may seem long to man, is but short 
^Sharistan, an Arabian writer, gives the following account 
of the doctrine of Zerdusht or Zoroaster : — ^ Zerdusht af- 
firmed light and darkness, Zezdan and Ahreman, to be two 
contrary principles, which were the origin of every thing 
subsisting in the world ; the forms of nature being pro- 
duced from the combination of these principles ; but 
maintained, that the existence of darkness is not to be 
referred to the one supreme Deity, who is without com- 
panion or equal ; but must be considered as the unavoidable 
consequence of his determination to create the world, in 
which light can no more subsist without darkness, than a 
visible body can exist without its shadow 

Thus the same notions of the great First Cause and 
the origin of things appear to prevail, in some modification 
or other, all over Indloy Tartanjy Ckinay Japariy the Barman 
empirey Siam, and the Indian Isles, The divine energy, 
dwelling in the gods, or in living ascetics, is adored over all 
these immense regions ; — and in union with this notion, 
all these people embrace the doctrine of transmigration, 
and the efficacy of religious austerities to restore these 
emanations of the deity, dwelling in matter, to the Great 
Spirit from which they issued. 

The author is aware, that these facts open a wide field 
for investigation, and for most interesting reflection ; but 

* Here is a remarkatile agreement with the Hindoo doctrine of the day 
and night of Brhmha, or the periodical destruction and creation of the 
nniverse. 

* This sorely resembles tlie Hindoo notion, of God’s encompassing him- 
self with delusion in creation of the world. 
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having already exceeded the limits he had prescribed ta 
himself, he now closes this work, after reminding the 
reader, and thereby intreating the exercise of his candour, 
that it has been composed amidst avocations which left 
to it only the remnants of his time. 


APPENDIX. 




APPENDIX: 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURE FROM HINDOO 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


Genesis x\\ 2. And Abram said. What wilt thou give me, seeing 
I go childless ?’ The anxiety of Jewish parents to obtain 
children was not greater than that of the Hindoos, as the 
reader will perceive in several parts of this work : amongst 
them the want of children renders all other blessings of no 
esteem. 

Genesis xvi. 3. ^ And Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar, her maid, 
and gave her to her husband Abram to be his wife.’ There 
are instances of Hindoo women, when barren, consenting 
to their husband’s marrying a second wife for the sake of 
children. Second marriages on this account, without the 
consent of wives, are very common. 

Genesis xviii. 4. * Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and 
wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree. And he 
stood by them under the treej and they did eat.’ Nothing 
is more common in this country, tlian to see travellers and 
guests eating under the shade of trees. Even feasts are 
never held in houses. The house of a Hindoo serves for 
the purposes of sleeping and cooking, and of shutting up 
the women j but is never considered as a sitting or a dining- 
room. 

Genesis xxiv. 4. ^ Thou shalt go unto my country and to my 
kindred, and take a wife unto my son Isaac.’ A yoimg 
person in Bongal is like Isaac \ he has nothing to do in the 
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choice of his wife. Parents employ others to seek wives 
for their sons. Those who leave their homes in search of 
employment, always many' their children in their country, 
and among their acquaintance at home j never among the 
people u ith whom they reside. 

Genesis xxiv. 11. ‘ The time that women go out to draw water.’ 
In Bengal, it is the universal practice for the women to go 
to p<K>ls and rivers to fetch water. Companies of four, six, 
ten, or more, may be seen in every town daily, going to 
fetch water, with the pitchers resting on their skle.s. Women 
frequently carry water home on their return from bathing. 

Genesis xxiv. 33. ' I will not eat until I have told mine ernind.’ 
A bramhun sometimes goes to a house, sits down, and le- 
fuses to eat till he has obtained the object he has in view. 

Genesis xxiv, 60. ^ And they blessed Rcbekah, and said unto her, 
Thou art our sister : be thou the mother of thousands of 
millions, &c.’ Similar addresses to a daughter when she is 
going from her father’s house to live with her husband are 
very common among the Hindoos ; such as, ‘ Be thou tlie 
mother of a son 'Be thou the wife of a king,’ Ac. 

Gewei w xxviii. 18. ' Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took 
the stone that he had put for his pillow, and set it up for a 
pUIar, and poured oil upon the top of it.’ The bramhuns 
anoint their stone images with oil before bathing, and some 
anoint them with sweet*scentcd oil. This practice probably 
arises out of the customs of the Hindoos, and is not neces- 
sarily to be referred to their idolatry. Anointing persons, os 
an act of homage^ has been transferred to their idols* 

Genesis xxix, 18* 'Jacob loved Rachel; and said, I will sene 
thee seven years for Rachd, thy younger daughter/ One 
of the Hindoo lawgivers, Vrihuspblee^ says, ' A person 
may become a slave on account of love, mr to obtain a wife 
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^renetis xxlx. * It must not be so done in our country, to 
give the younger before the first-born.* The Hindoos 
always scrupulously avoids if possible, marrying a younger 
son, or a younger daughter, before the elder. The words 
of Laban are literally what a Hindoo would say on such a 
subject. 

Genesis xxxiii. 4. ' And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on his neck.* A Hindoo, when he meets a 
friend after absence, throws his arms round liim, and his 
head across his shoulders, twice over the right shoulder, 
and once over the left ; and uses other ceremonies, accord- 
ing to the rank of the parties. 

Genesis xxxv. 2. ' Put away the strange gods j be clean, and 
change your garments.’ A Hindoo considers those clothes 
defiled in which he has been employed in business, and 
always changes them before eating or worship. 

Genesis xliii. 24. ^ The man brought the men into Joseph’s 
house, and gave them water, and they washed their feet.’ 
This is exactly the way in which the Hindoos receive a 
guest. As soon as he enters, one of the first civilities is the 
presenting of water to wash his feet. So indispensable is 
this, that water to wash the feet makes a part of the offer- 
ings to an image. 

Genesis xliii. 32. ' They set on for him by himself, and for them 
by themselves, and for the Egyptians by themselves; be- 
cause the Egyptians might not eat food with the Hebrews ; 
for that is an abomination to the Egyptians.’ Amongst the 
Hindoos, iliffcrent casts will not eat food cooked in the same 
earthen vessel f if a person of another cast touch a cooking 
vessel, it is thrown away. 

Genesis xliii. 34. ' And he sent messes unto them from before 
him t * This is the method among the Uiiuioos | the dishes 
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are not placed on the table, but messes ore sent to each in« 
dividual by the master of the feast, or by his substitute. 

Genesis xlv. 22. ^ To all of them he gave changes of raiment/ 
At the close of a feast, the Hindoos, among other presents 
to the guests, commonly give new garments : a Hindoo 
garment is merely a pie(» of cloth, requiring no work of 
the tailor. 

Genesis xlvii. 19. ^ Buy us and our land for bread.’ In times of 
famine, in this country, thousands of children have been 
sold to prevent their perishing. In the Burman empire, 
the sale of whole families, to discharge debts, is very 
common. 

Exodus iii. 5. ^ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground/ The natives of 
Bengal never go into their own houses, nor into the houses 
of others, with their shoes on, but always leave them at the 
door. It would be a great affront not to attend to this 
mark of respect in visiting; and to enter a temple without 
pulling off the shoes, would be an unpardonable offence. 

Exodus xiii. 2. ^ Sanctify unto me all the first-bom of man and 
of beast.* The Hindoos frequently make a vow, and devote 
to an idol the first-born of a goat or of a man. They per- 
mit the goat to run wild, as a consecrated animal. * A child 
thus devoted has a lock of hair separated, which, at the 
time appointed, is cut off, and placed near the idol. 1 Sam. 
i. 11. 'If thou wilt give unto thine handmaid a man-child, 

I will give him unto the I^ord all the days of his life,* 
Hindoo women sometimes pray to Ghnga for children, and 
promise to devote the first-bom to her. Children thus 
devoted are cast into the Ganges, but are generally saved 
by the friendly hand of some stranger. 

Exedus Id. Au interdiction very similar to that in the 
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latter part of this verse is common among the Hindoos^ 
before many of their ceremonies. 

Exodus xxxii. 6. ^ Aaron made proclamation, and said, To-mor- 
row is a feast to the Lord/ Before a religious ceremony, 
or festival, the officiating bramhijn, or an appointed persfjn, 
proclaims, * To-morrow, or on such a day, such a ceremony 
will be performed/ 

Exodus xx\ii. 19. ' And the dancing/ Dancing before the idol 
takes place at almost every Hindoo idolatrous feast. 

Leviticus vi. 1,3. ^ The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar j 
it shall never go out/ A sagnikii bramhiin presences the 
fire which was kindled at the time of his investiture with 
the poita, and never siiffens it to go out, using the same fire 
at his wedding, and in all his burnt-offerings, till at length, 
after his death, his body is burnt with it. 

Leviticus xiv. 8, 9, 52. Though there appears a striking simi- 
larity, in one or two circumstances, betwixt these passages, 
relating to personal uncleanness, and what is mentioned in 
p. 147. of this volume, yet in the Mosaical institutions 
we find no law like this, * A bramhiin becomes unclean by 
the touch of a shoodru, or a dog, or the food of other 
casts/ — Why > 

Leviticus xxii. 13. ' Be a widow, and is returned to her father’s 
house, she shall eat of her father’s meat.* A widow in 
Bengal not unfrequently returns to her father’s house on the 
death of her husband : the union betwixt^ her and her own 
family is never so dissolved as among European nations. 
Thousands of widows in Bengal, whose husbands die before 
the consummation of marriage, never l^ve their parents. 

r^umbers v. 17—24. " The priest shall take holy water, &c/ 
This CTistom will be found illustrated in the account of 

T t 
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one of the trials by ordeal^ in the first volume of this 
woric*. 

Numberi vi. 18> 'The Nazarite shall shave the head.’ The Hin- 
doos, after a vow, omit to cut their hair during the term of 
the VOW; at the expiration of which time they shave it off, 
at the place where the vow was made. 

Numben xxii. 6. * Come now, therefore, I pray thee, curse me 
this people $ for they are too mighty for me.* Many ac- 
counts are related in the Hindoo pooran&s of kings employ- 
ing sages to curse their enemies when too powerful for them. 

Deuteronomy xi. 10. ^ Where thou sowedst thy seed, and water- 
edst it with thy foot.’ The Bengalee jantii for watering 
the land happily illustrates this passage. See the account 
of agriculture, under the head of casts, in the first volume^. 

Deuteronomy xxiii. 10. ' He shall not come within the camp.* 
Hindoos, in a state of uncleanness, are interdicted from 
feasts, &c. 

Deuteronomy xxv. 4. ' Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn.* This method of separating the com from the 
ear is common throughout Bengal. Some muzzle the ox 
at these times, and others do not, according to the disposi- 
tion of the farmer. 

Joshua vi. IB, 19. ^ And ye in any wise keep yourselves from 
the accursed thing. But all the silver and gold, and vesseb 
of brass and iron, arc consecrated unto the Lord.* The 

* Befrrring to Ward's * View of the History, literature, and Religion 

of the Hind^;* the second edition of which, improved and carcfbUy 

abridged, pulrllshed at Serampore, In two vols. 4to. The ^ Hindoo 

Mythology* forms the second volume of this work. Bn. 

^ 9eg the ngte preceding^ En. 
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braxnhiln$ will receive from any cast, however deeded, 
gold, silver, &c. but to receive from shoodrus food, gar- 
ments, &c. would be considered as a great degradation. 

Joshua XV. 8. ^ And the border went up by the valley of the son 
of Hinnom.’ It is common in this country to atid to the 
name of a person, after the father's death, that he is the son 
of such a onej as, * This land belongs to Goluku, the son of 
Kalee-priisadu.’ 

Judges i. 19. ' Sisera had nine hundred chariots of iron. From 
the work, called tlie Dhunoor-vi^du, it appears, tiiat the 
Hindoos hatl war cliariots, similar to those of Si sera. They 
are described as lia\ ing had many wheels, and t<i h;ivc con- 
tained a number of rooms. 

Judges iv. 5. ' And she dwelt under the palm-tree of Deborah. 
It is common for Hindoos to plant trees in the names of 
themselves and friends j and some religious mendicantb li\c 
for a considerable time under trees. 

1 Samuel ix. 7- * Then said Saul to his servant. But behold, if 
we go, wluit shall we bring the man? for the brejid is spent 
in our vessels, and there is not a present to bring to the 
man of God ; what have we Y It is very common in 
Bengal for a j>erson, who is desirous of asking a favour 
from a superior, to take a present of fruits, or sweetmeats 
in his hand. If not accepted, the feelings of the offerer are 
greatly wounded. The making of presents to appease a 
sujwrior i» also >ery common in Bengal. 

I Samuel xvii. 10. ‘ The Philistine said, I <lefy the armies of 
Israel.' From the Dhunoor-vedu shastrii it appears, that 
among the Hindoos it was common, before the commence- 
ment of ah engagement, to cludlcnge the enemy, by throw- 
ing out some tertus of abuse, ^e^y similar to those used by 
(foliath. 

j 't *2 
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1 Samuel xvii. 43. * The Philistine cursed David by his gods.* 
A Hindoo sometimes^ in a fit of anger^ says to his enemy, 
' The goddess shall devour thee.* ^ May Dooiga 

destroy thee.’ 

1 Samuel xx. 30. ' Thou son of the perverse rebellious woman.* 
A Hindoo often reproaches another^ in some such words as 
these: ^ Thou son of a loose woman/ 'Thou son of a 
beggar woman.’ 

1 Samuel xxiv. 12. ' The Lord judge between me and thee.’ 
When one Hindoo is complaining to another of an act of 
injustice, he frequently says, ‘ God will judge between us 
or, ' The gods will judge between us / or, ' Mother Kal^ 
will judge.* 

1 Samuel xxv. 8. ' Give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thine 

hand, to thy servants, and to thy son David.’ This mode 
of address is not unfrequent among the Hindoos : a poor 
man often says to a rich man, ' Oh ! father, fill the belly of 
thy son : he is in distress.* 

2 Samuel vi. 14. ' David danced.’ Dancing is considered as a 

religious ceremony among the Hindoos. When I asked a 
bramhun, what of a religious nature there could be in danc- 
ing ? he said, it was an act of devotion to the god. 

f Samuel vii, 18. ' Sat before the Lord.* Sometimes, when a 
Hindoo seeks a favour of a superior, he sits down in his 
presence in silence , or if he solicit some favour of a god, 
as children or riches, he places himself before the idol, and 
remains in a waiting posture, or repeats the name of the 
gdd> counting the beads in his necklace. 

2 Smuel xi. 2. ' And it came to pass in an evening-tide, that 
David arose from off his bed, and walked upon the roof of 
the king's houi^.* It is common in this country^ to sleep 
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in tbe afternoon. The, roofs of all brick houses are flat; 
and it is a pleasing recreation in an evening to walk on these 
roofs. Pools of water are to be found in every quarter of a 
Bengal town ; and women may be seen, morning and even- 
ing, bathing in them, and carrying water home. 

2 Samuel xi. 9. ' Uriah slept at the door of the king’s house, 
with all the servants of his lord.’ Servants and others in 
Bengal very generally sleep on the verandah, or porch, in 
front of their master’s house. 

2 Samuel xii. 20. ^ Then David arose from the earth, and wash- 
ed, and anointed himself, and changed his apparel, and 
came into the house of the Lord, and worshipped.’ Bath- 
ing, anointing the body with oil, and changing the apparel, 
are, among the Hindoos, the first outward signs of coming 
out of a state of mourning, or sickness. 

2 Samuel xiii. 31. ^ The king arose, and tare his garments, and 
lay on the earth ; and all his servants stood by with their 
clothes rent.’ I do not find that the Hindoos tear their 
clothes in times of sorrow ; but it is common for an enraged 
bramhiin to tear his poita, pronouncing a curse on the per- 
son offending him : — ^ If I be a real bramhun, you will 
perish.’ 

2 Samuel xiv. 20. ‘ My Lord is wise according to the wisdom of 
an angel of God.’ This is very much like the hyberbolical 
hinguage of this country. When talking to a European, 
especially when they desire to obtain something from him, 
the Hindoos will often say, * Sah^b can do every thing.’ 
' No one can prevent the execution of Sahib’s commands.’ 
^ Sah^b is God.’ 

1 Kings iii- 4. ^ High-places/ These high-places probably re- 
sembled tbe terrace on which Jugunnat’hii is annually 
bathed, {see vol. i. p. 208.) or the rasii-munchii, upon which 
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the image of Krishnii is annually placed and worshipped, 
(vol. i. p. 197.) 

1 Kings ix. 9. ' And have taken hold upon other gods/ When 
an indigent person claims the protection of another, he casta 
himself down before him, and lays hold of his feet : and 
this expression is commonly used, though a person may not 
prostrate himself, ^ 1 have taken hold of your feet/ When 
a person is called into the Burman monarches presence, he 
is said to go to the golden feet, 

1 Kings xviii. 27. ' He is a god ; either he is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked/ Vishnoo sleeps four months in the 
year and to each of the gods some particular business is 
assigned: — -Vayoo manages the winds j Vuroonii the waters, 
&c. According to a number of fables in the pooranus, the 
gods are often out on journies, or expeditions. 

1 Kings XX. 38. ' The prophet disguised himself with ashes on 
his face/ Some of the Hindoo sunyasees besmear their 
faces with ashes, and render their appearance very disgust- 
ing. The Jews, as an act of mourning, used to cover them- 
selves with ashes } and the stinyasegs do it as an act of morti- 
fication. Persons, who seek concealment, often assume, for 
a time, the appearance of shnyasees. 

I Kings xxi. 3. * The Ixird forbid it me, that I should give the 
inheritance of my fathers to thee.' The Hindoos are as 
strongly attached to their homesteads as the Jews were. 
Thou^ the heads of the family may be employed in a 
distant part of the country, and though the homestead may 
be almost in ruins, they cling still to the family inheritance, 
with a fondness bordering on superstition. 

1 Kings xxi. 23* ^ The dogs eat Jezebel/ The carcases of 
poor Hindoos, and of persons who have received puUir 
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punishment, are cast into rivers, and, floating to the sides, 
are dcvotired b) dogs, vultures, and crows. 

'2 Kin^$ V. 12. ' Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damas- 
cus, better than all the waters of Israel?' A contention 
respecting the superior efficacy of rivers is not uncommon 
in-this country. It is, however, generally decided in Bengal, 
that tlie Ganges is the most efficacious of all the Hindoo 
sacred rivers. 

Ezra iv. 14. ^ We have maintenance from the king’s palace,’ or, 
as it is in the margin of some Bibles, " We eat the king’s 
salt.’ Here is a very remarkable coincidence with Hindoo 
manners : multitudes of poor bramhuns arc fc<l from the 
houses of the rich j and it is ^ ery common for a servant to 
say, I cat Salieb’s salt. A faithless servant is called nimuk 
hanim, from nimdk, salt, and hnram, faithless. 1 suppose 
this allusion intimates, as an Eastern compliment, that 
what salt is to food, that a master is to his serv^ant. 

Job xxiv. 1C. ‘ In the dark, they dig through houses which they 
had marked for themselves in the day time.’ Thieves in 
Bengal very frcHjuentiy dig through the mud walls, and 
under tlie clay floors of houses, and, entering unperceived, 
plunder them while the inhabitants are asleep. 

Jab xxvii. 19. ' The rich man snail lie down, but shall not be 
gathered,' i. e. his soul shall be left in a wandering state. 
‘The Hindoos believe, that persons for whom funeral rites 
have not been performed, wander as ghosts, and find 
no rest. 

Job xxxi. 35, 36. 'My desire is, that mine adversary had written 
a book } surdy I would take it upon my shoulder, and bu^l 
it iis a crown to me.’ If a rkh Himloo present any thing 
to an inferior, the latter, as a mark of respect, puts it on 
;hs head. An offering of doth, for instance, received at a 
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temple^ the receiver not only places on liis head; but binds 
it there. 

xxvi. 6. ^ So will I compass thine altar.' It is a mark of 
respect; common among the Hindoos^ to circumambulate 
a superior; or a temple. 

Psalm xliv. 20. * If we have stretched out our hands to a strange 
god.' When a Hindoo solicits a favour of his god, he 
stretches out his joined hands open towards the image, 
while he presents his petition^ as though he was expecting 
to receive what he was seeking. 

Psalm xlv. 7. ^ Thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness/ A state of fasting; sickness, or sorrow, is marked 
among the Hindoos by abstaining from the daily anointing 
of the body with oil. 

Psalm Iviii. 4, 5. * They are like the deaf adder, that stoppeth 
her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of charmers.’ 
A particular cast of Hindoos read incantations to serpents, 
to reduce them to subjection, and to prevent their poison 
from proving fatal. 

Psalm Ixiii. 10. ^ They shall be a portion for foxes.' This pas- 
sage appears obscure : but give it the probable rendering, 

^ They shall be a portion for jackals,' and then the anathema 
becomes plain and striking to a Hindoo, in whose country 
the disgusting sight of jackals, devouring human bodies, 
may be seen every day. So ravenous are these animals, 
that they frequently steal infants as they lie by the breast of 
the mother) and sick persons who lie friendless in the 
street, or by the side of the Ganges, are sometimes devoured 
alive by these animals in the night. I have heard of per- 
sons, in a state of intoxication, being thus devoured as they 
lay in the streets of Calcutta, 
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Psalm Ixxviii. 63. ‘ Their maidens were not given to marriage/ 
This is described as one of the effects of God’s anger upon 
Israel. In Hindoo families sometimes the marriage of 
daughters is delayed: this is, however, always considered as 
a great calamity and disgrace. If a j)erson see girls more 
than twelve years of age unmarried in a family, he says, 
* How is it, that that bramhiin can sit at home, and eat his 
food with comfort, when his daughters, at such an age, 
remain unmarried !’ 

Psalm Ixxx. 13; * The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and 
the wild beast of the field doth devour it.’ The wild hogs 
and the buffaloes make sad havock in the fields and orchards 
of the Hindoos. To keep them out, men are placed day 
and night on elevated covered stages in the fields. 

Psalm bexxi. 3. ' Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the 
time appointed, on our solemn feast-day.’ The iiindoos 
announce some of their festivals by the sound of the sacred 
shell. 

Psatm xciii. 1. ' Strength wherewith he hath girded himself.’ 

a Hindoo is about to set off on a journey, to lift a 
burden, or to do something which requires exertion, he 
binds firmly his loose upper garment round his loins. 

Psalm civ. 2. ^ Who. stretchest out the heavens like a curtain.* 
This perhaps has an allusion to the curtain or awning, 
stretched over an area, in which companies sit at weddings, 
feasts, and religious festivals, and underneath which are 
suspended dragons, and other dev ices, giving it the appear- 
ance of the spangled heavens. 

Psahn cix. 19. ^ Let it be unto him as a girdle wherewith he is 
girded continually.* Dan. x. 5. * Whose loins were girded 
with the fine gold of Uphaz.* Many of the Hindoos wear a 
silver or gold chain round their loins, 
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Psalm cxxxiii. ^ It is like the precious ointment upon the 
head, that went down to the skirts of his garment.* There 
seems to be a strong affinity betwixt the Jewish and Hindoo 
methods of anointing. When oil is applied to the crown of 
the head, and reaches all the limbs, it is called iibhytingu. 

Proverbs vii. 14. ' I have peace-offerings with me,’ The Hindoo 
gods are worshipped in brothels, and fragments of the offer- 
ings are divided among the wretches who fall into the 
snare of the prostitute. 

Prov^hs xi. SI. ^ Though hand join in hand.* The Hindoos 
sometimes ratify an engagement by one person’s laying his 
right hand on the hand of the other. 

Proverbs xi. 22. A jewel of gold in a swine’s snout.* A ring in 
the nose is a very common ornament among the Hindoo 
women. 

Proverbs xv. 17. ^ Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, &c.’ 
Great numbers of indigent Hindoos subsist wholly on herbs 
fried in oil, and mixed with their rice. 

Proverbs xvii. 1. ' A house full of sacrifices.* A Hindoo priest, 
who officiates at a great festival, sometimes receives so 
many offerings, that his house may be said to be filled with 
them : many articles are damaged before they can be used. 

Proverbs xxi. 1. ' The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord 
as the rivers of water [rather, as a water-course] he tumeth 
it whithersoever he will.’ This is probably an allusion to 
the practice of the farmer in irrigating his field, when he 
conveys the water in gutters along the fields, turning it in 
all directions, so that every part of the field maybe watered, 
ahd a good crop insured. If this illustration be correct, it 
jdiews that the comparison of Solomon was very signi- 
ficant. 
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Proverh$ xxxi. % ' ^Vhat, the son of my vows V A child born 
after vows entreating for offsprings is called the child of a 
l>erson*8 vows. 

Eccksiaties ix. 8. ‘ I^et thy garments be always white.* This 
comparison loses all its force in Europe : but in India, 
where white cotton is the dress of all the inhabitants, and 
where the beauty of garments consists, not In their sliape, 
but in their being clean and white, the exhortation becomes 
strikingly proper. The author once heard a happy illus- 
tration of it from the lips of a Hindoo catechist, who, ad- 
dressing a native Christian on the necessity of correctness of 
conduct, said, ^ See, how welcome a person is whose gar- 
ments arc clean and white \ Such let our conduct be, and 
then, though we have lost cast, such will be our recep- 
tion.’ 

Solomons Song v. 3. ‘ I have washed my feet •, bow shall 1 defile 
them y A Hindoo wipes or washes his feet before he retires 
to rest. If called from his bed, he often makes his excuse, 
as he shall daub bis feet •, and as he does not wear shoes in 
the house, and the floor is of clay, the excuse seems very 
natural. 

Isaiah iii. 16. ' Making a tinkling with their feet.’ Hindoo wo- 
men of ill-fame wear loose ornament.s one above another on 
their ancles, which, at every motion of the feet, produce a 
tinkling noise. 

Isaiah viii. 12. ‘ Neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid.* The 
superstitious fears of the Hindoos extend to innumerable 
objects : they dread the wrath of the following invisible 
beings j the messengers of Ytimu, bhootus, pr^t&s, pish^ 
ochits, dukinees, yoginees> hakinees, yukhshus, rakshusus, 
sliunkinees, goomos, brumhu-doityus, aliiyas, Ac. The] 
also fear the cries of the following animals, at particula. 
times, and in certain situations | viz. jackals, owls, crows 
. u u 2 
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cats, asses, vultures, dogs, lizaids. See. They also dread 
diderent sights in the air, and many kinds of dreams. 

/saiah xviii. 2. ' To a nation whose land the rivers have spoiled.* 
In some parts of Bengal, whole villages are every now 
and then swept away by the Ganges when it changes its 
course. This river frequently runs over districts, from 
which, a few years before, it was several miles distant. 

Isaiah xxxii. 20. ^ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.’ 
In this country, where the rains fall periodically, and where 
a large quantity of water is essential to the crop, the farmer 
is anxious to have a pool near the land he has sown, that, 
if the rains be less than usual, he may draw the water out 
of the pool for his young rice. 

IsaiaJi xxxvii. 29. ' I will put my hook in thy nose.* The cow, 
the tame buffalo, the bear, &c. in this country, are fre- 
quently seen with rings in their noses, through which a cord 
is drawn, and the beast guided by it, as the horse by the bit 
of the bridle. The Hindoos compare a person who is the 
slave of his wife, to a cow led by the ring in her nose. 

Isaiah xlv. 3. ^ Treasures of darkness.* It is common in Ben- 
gal for persons to bury their jewels and money under the 
house floor, or in the compound. This insecurity of pro- 
perty used to be much greater under the native governments. 

Isaiah xhl 7. ' They bear him upon the shoulder; they cany 
him, and set him in his place.* This is the way in which 
the Hindoos mny their gods; and indeed so exact a picture 
is this of the idolatrous processions of people, that the 
prophet might almost be supposed to have been sitting 
amidst the Hindoos when he delivered this prophecy. 

Isaiah xlvii. 2, * Uncover the thigh, pass over the riven#.’ The 
here alluded to is very common in Bengal> where 
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there are so few bridges. If a rirer be shallow, persons of 
both sexes pass through without the least inconvenience, 

^ having neither shoes nor stockings to be wet. 

^saiak lx. 4. ' Thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side.' The 
practice of carrying children astride on the hips, is quite as 
common here as carrying them in the arms in Europe. 

Jeremiah xiv. 4. ' Because the ground is chapt, for there was no 
rain in the earth.' The cracks in the earth, before the de- 
scent of the rains, is in some places a cubit wide, and deep 
enough to receive the greater part of a human body. 

Jeremiah xv. 18. ^ Wilt thou be altogether unto me as a liar, or 
as waters that fail V Nothing can exceed the disappointment 
of a farmer, whose subsistence absolutely depends on the 
periodical rains, when these fail, or fall short of their usual 
quantity. Sometimes the rice is sown, and springs up in 
the most promising manner; but the ' letter rains' fail, and 
whole fields of young rice wither and perish on the 
ground. 

Jeremiah xvi. 6. ' Neither shall men lament for them, nor cut 
themselves.* The Hindoos, on the death of a relation, ex- 
press their grief by loud lamentations, and not un^iequently 
bruise themselves, in an agony of grief, with whatever they 
can lay hold of. 

Jermitth xvii, 1. ^ The sin of Judah is written with a pen of 
iron.' In some parts of India, iron pens are universally 
used. With these the natives form the letters, by making 
incisions into the palm leaf. Books thus written are very 
durable. This pen is broad at the top, and at one side is 
sharp like a knife, to prepare the palm leaves. 

Jeremiah xxxiv. 5. ' So shall they bum odours for thee.' Scented 
wood, and other odorifex>u8 substanees, are placed upon 
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the fiineral pUe of a rich Hindoo, and burnt with the 
body. 

Jeremiah xxxvi. 33, ^ There was a fire on the hearth burning be- 
fore him.* The houses of the Hindoos have neither chim- 
nies nor fire-places. In the cold weather, the rich burn 
wood in brass or earthen pans, placed in any part of the 
room i the indigent burn sticks on the floor. 

Jeremiah xliv. 17. ^ To pour out drink-offerings to the queen of 
heaven.’ The Hindoos pour out water to the sun three 
times a day 3 and to the moon at the time of worshipping 
this planet. 

Lamehtations i. 1. * How is she become as a widow.’ The force 
of this passage, in this connection, can be understood by no 
one so well as by a Hindoo widow, who is considered as the 
most forlorn and desolate being on earth : such a female has 
her hair cut short, she renounces all ornaments, eats the 
coarsest food, fasts frequently, and is all but an outcast in 
the family of her deceased husband. 

Lamentations v, 4. ‘ Our wood is sold unto us.* The poor Hin- 
doo, living in the country, never purchases wood for fuel. 
When such a person removes to a large town, he speaks of 
it as a great hardship, that he is obliged to buy his verj' 
firewood, 

Ezekiel ix. 4. ^ Mark upon the foreheads.' The different sects of 
Hindoos make the distinguishing mark of the sect upon the 
forehead with powdered sandal wood, or the clay of the 
Ganges. These marks are described in the first volume^ 
under the heads of Vishnoo, Shivh, Ac, 

Ezekiel xiii. 18. * They sew pillows to arm-holes.’ The rich 
Hindoos sit on mats, and have huge pillows at their backs, 
upon which they test tlsw arms. 
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Ezekiel xvi. 11, 12, ^ I decked thee with ornaments, and I put 
bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain on thy neck : and I 
put a jewel on thy forehead, and earrings in thine ears, &c.’ 
Rings for the hands, of different kinds ; gold chains for, the 
neck ; a piece of gold, or a jewel, fastened to the centre of 
the forehead ; and ear-rings,— -are all well-known ornaments 
among the Hindoos. 

Ezekiel xxiii. 40. * Thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thy eyes, 
and deckedst thyself with ornaments.’ This is exactly the 
way in which a loose female in Bengal adorns herself to 
receive guests. She first bathes, then rubs black paint 
around her eyes, and then covers her body with orna- 
ments. 

Ezekiel xliv. 25. ^ They shall come at no dead person to defile 
themselves.’ Touching the dead defiles a Hindoo, who 
must bathe to become clean again. 

Daniel ii. 4. ^ O king, live for ever.’ A superior gives a bles- 
sing to an inferior by saying to him, when the latter is in the 
act of doing him reverence, ^ Long life to thee.’ A poor 
man, going into the presence of a king to solicit a favour, 
also uses the same address : ' O father, thou art the support 
of the destitute j — mayest thou live to old age.’ 

Amos V. 19. ' Leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit 
him.’ Snakes are very frequently found in old unp’aistered 
walls, built of bricks and clay ; nor are fatal accidents un- 
common in such houses, as well as in those built with mud 
only. 

Amos vi. 11. ^ He will smite the great house with breaches, and 
the little house with clefts.’ One of the most common 
things to be seen in the houses of the indigent natives is, 
the clefts in their mud walls, the earth seldom adhering to- 
gether for a long time, owing to its sandy qualiQr. 
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Nahum ii. 10. ^ The faces of them all gather blackness.' Sick- 
ness often makes a great change in the countenances of the 
Hindoos ; so that a person who was rather fair when in 
healthy becomes nearly black by sickness. 

Habakkuk i. 16. ^ They sacrifice unto their net, and bum incense 
unto their drag j because by them their portion is fat, and 
their meat plenteous.* Had the Jewish idolaters a custom 
among them like that of the Hindoos, who annually wor- 
ship the implements of their trades ? 

Matthew i. 18. ' Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came 
together.' Sometimes a Hindoo couple are espoused a year, 
or even a longer time, before their marriage. 

Matthew ii. 18. ^ Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are not.’ The lamentations 
of a Hindoo mother for her child, arc very loud and 
piercing; it is indeed almost impossible to conceive of a 
scene more truly heart-rending, than that of a whole town 
of such mothers wailing over their massacred children : 

^ In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weep- 
ing, and great mourning.* 

Matt/iew iii. 12. ' Whose fan is in his hand.’ The common 
winnowing fan of the Hindoos is square, made of split bam- 
boos; and the com is winnowed by waving the fan back- 
wards and forwards wHh both hands. 

Matthew v. 8. * Blessed are the pure in heart j for they shall see 
God.’ The Hindoos often speak of devout Hindoos having 
been privileged with a sight of their guardian deity : see a 
story in p. 132 of this volume, in which a sage was refused 
the si^t of Jftgftnnat’hu, as he stood charged with the 
tuurder of mnhy Bouddhh brambuns. 


Matthm ri. 2. * When thou doest thine alms, do not sound n 
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iruiupet bcfoi-c thee.* Tlie ^lusulmans, who, in the osten- 
tation, bigotry, and cruelty of their character, strongly re- 
semble the Pharisees, at their festival of the Muhurfnii, 
erect stages in the public streets ; and by the sound of a 
trumpet, call the poor to receive alms of rice and other 
kinds of food. 

Matthew vi. 5. ^ They love to pmy standing in the synagogues, 
und in the cornci^ of the streets/ Both Hindoos and 
Musiilmans offer their devotions in the most public places ; 
as, at the landing-places of rivers, in the public streets, and 
on the roofs of boats, without the least modesty or effort at 
concealment. 

Matthew vi. 7 - ' Use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do.’ 
See the article jiipu, p. 68. In this the heathen are fol- 
lowed by all the Christian churches who have preserved 
least of the true spirit of Christianity : the Roman, Arme- 
nian, and Greek Christians in India, as well as the Musul- 
mans, are continually practising * vain repetitions.’ 

Maithew vil. ‘26. ^ Shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand, &c/ The fishermen in Ben- 
gal build their huts in the dry season on tlic beds of sand 
from whicli the river has retired. AVheii the rains set in, 
which they often do very suddenly, accompanied with 
\iolent North-west winds, and the waters pour down in 
torrciUs from the mountains, a fine illustnition is given of 
our Lord’s parable : — ‘ the rains descended, the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat ujKjn that house, and it fell.* 
In one night multitudes of these huts are frequently swept 
away, and the place w^herc they stood is the tie\t morning 
undiscoverable, 

Matthew x. 13, 14. ^ And when ye come into an Ivnise, salute it. 
And whosoever shall not receive you, &;c.* All this is jjcr- 
fectly natuml to a Hindoo. It is the custom of a stranger 
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to go to a house, and, as he enters it, to say, ' Sir, I am a 
guest with you to-night-’ If the person cannot receive him, 
he apologizes to the stranger. 

Matthew xi. 21. ^ They would have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth and ashes.’ Many Hindoo mendicants cover them- 
selves with coarse cloth and ashes, after renouncing a secular 
life. 

Matthew xviii. 25. ^ As he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
him to be sold, and his wife and children, and all that he 
had, and payment to be made.’ See p. 318. 

Matthew xxii. 24. ' Moses said. If a man die, having no children, 
his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed unto his 
brother.’ The Hindoo sages have given a law precisely 
similar to this. 

Matthew xxiv. 41. ' Two women shall be grinding at the mill.’ 
The Hindoos grind their flour by turning one stone round 
upon another with tlie hand ; it is not uncommon to see 
women engaged in this work. 

Matthew xxviii. 9. ^ They came, and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him.’ Exactly this kind of reverence may be 
seen daily amongst the Hindoos. A Hindoo disciple, meet- 
ing his religious guide in the public street, prostrates him- 
self before him, and rubs the dust of his feet on his fore- 
head, breast, &c. 

Mark ii. 19. ' Can the children of the bride-^chamber fast, kc* 
Among the Hindoos, large parties of friends, belonging 
both to the bride ai^d bridegroom, attend on both during 
the wedding-d:w, who may veiy' properly be called the chil- 
di^a of the bride- chamber* On the following day, when the 
hridegmom leavt ^ tl.e house of Ms father-in-law, the attend- 
ants arc fdietl with sonwi* especially the near relations. 
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Mark vii. 3. ' The Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands oft, eat not/ Bathing is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the first meal of the day, and washing the hands 
and feet is equally so before the evening meal. 

Mark x. 50. ' He, casting away his garment, rose, and came to 
Jesus/ The upper garment of the Hindoos is a loose piece 
of cloth. This poor blind man cast it from him, perhaps, to 
present himself in as destitute a state as possible. It is not 
considered at all indelicate among this people for a man to 
appear naked from the he?id to the waist. Servants thus 
attend at the tables of poor Europeans half naked. 

Mark xiv. 3. ^ There came a woman, having an alabaster box of 
ointment of spikenard, very precious > and she brake the 
box, and poured it on his head/ Pouring sweet-scented oil 
on the head is common in this country. At the close of the 
festival of Doorga, the Hindoos worship the unmarried 
daughters of bramhuns, and amongst other ceremonies pour 
sweet-scented oil on their heads. 

Mark xiv. 14. ^ Good man of the house/ A Hindoo woman 
never calls her husband by his name, but frequently speaks 
of him as the ^ man of the house.’ 

Mark xiv. 14. ^ Where is the guest-chamber.’ Respectable 
householders have a room which they call tlie stranger’s 
room; (utit’hee-shala,) and which is especially set apart to 
the use of guests. 

Mark xiv. 20. ' It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in 
the dish.’ In the east, persons never eat together from one 
dish, except where a strong attachment subsists betwixt 
two or more persons of the same cast : in such a case, one 
person sometimes invites another to come and sit by him, 
and cat from the same dish. It is highly probable, that the 
same custom existed among the Jews, and that the sacred 
XX ^ 
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. historian mentions this notice of our liord*8, * It is one of 
the twelve, that dippeth with me in the dish/ to mark more 
strongly the perfidy of the character of Judas. 

Mark xiv. 52. ^ And he left the linen cloth, and fled from them 
naked.’ It has often been suggested by the natives, that 
a European in strait clothds must be in extreme danger 
when his clothes take fire. When two Hindoos are in 
rough play, or engaged in a violent quarrel, it is not un- 
common for one to lay hold of the clothes of the other j 
when the latter leaves his clothes in the haiids of the former, 
and flees away naked. 

Luke i. 24. ' His wife Elizabeth conceived, and hid herself five 
months.’ When a Hindoo female is pregnant of her first 
child, she avoids the presence of those with whom she was 
before familiar, as a point of delicacy. 

Luke ii. 7. * There was no room for thenj in the inn/ As the 
Hindoos tra\ el in large companies to holy places and festi- 
vals, it often liappens that the inns (siiraees) are so crowded, 
that there is not room for htdf of them ; some lie at the 
door, and others in the porch. These inns are more pro- 
perly lodging-houses, than places of entertainment : they 
are kept by Mhsulnuins, and Musidinans obtain prepared 
food at them ; but the Hindoos purchase rice, &c. and cook 
it, paying a hallpeimy a night for their lodging. 

Luke ii, 44. " But they, supposing him to have been in the com- 
pany, I liuve frequently been reminded, in reading 
this histmy, of the crowds going to some place in Bengal 
to an idol feast. Men, women, and children, in large com- 
panies, may be seen travelling together, with tlieir bedding. 
Sit* on their heads ,* they cook tlieir food in some shady 
place near a town, where they can piirchase the necessaries 
they want s antt after i^maining two or three days at the 
festival^ return in cotapanics as they went. 
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Luke iii. 4 . ' Prepyare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight/ Servants were formerly employed by Hindoo 
kings to precede them in their joumies, to command the 
inhabitants to clear the roads j a very necessary step, in a 
country where there are scarcely any public roads. 

Luke V. 14. ' Offer for thy cleansing, according as Moses com- 
manded.’ A Hindoo, after recovery from sickness, pre- 
sents the offerings he luul vowed when in distress j as a 
goat, or sweetmeats, milk, or any thing directed by the 
hhubtru. 

Luke viii. *^7. ^ There met him out of the city a certain mjin, 
w hich had devils long time, and ware no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, but in the tombs.’ A derangeii person 
at liberty in the streets is almost a singular object in Eng- 
land, but it is a very common sight in India, w'here there 
are no public asylums for such uiifoitunate beings. Lunatics 
w ander about in this country in all manner of dresses, fre- 
cpiently without any dress at all 3 some perish wliilc wan- 
dering from place to place. 

Luke X. 7 . ' Oo not from house to house.’ It would be a great 
offence among the Hindoos, if a guest, after being made 
welcome at a house, were to leave it, and go to another. 

Luke xiv. 1(5, &c. ^ A certain man made a great supper, and 
bade many.’ Messengers are sent to invite the guests to a 
.Hindoo feast y w hen not only relations, but all i)ersons of 
the same division of cast in the neighbourhood, are invited. 
A I'efusal to attend is considered as a great affront. ^ And 
yet there is room.’ On some occasions, so numerous are 
tlie guests, that there is not room for them to sit in the 
yard of the person who makes the feast, and a larger yard 
is therefore borrowctl. 

Luke XV. ‘ And put shoes on his feet.’ In Bengal, shoes of 
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a superior quality make one of the distinguishing parts of a 
person's dress. Some of these shoes (k)st as much as a hun- 
dred roopees a pair. 

Luke xvi. 6. * Take thy bill, and write down fifty/ In carrying 
on a running account with a tradesman, it is common 
among the Hindoos for the buyer to receive from the hands 
of the seller a daily account of the things received j and ac- 
cording to this account, written on a slip of paper, and which 
remains in the hands of the buyer, the person is paid. 

^uuke XV ii. 37. ^ Wheresoever the body is, thither will the eagles 
(rather the vultures) be gathered together/ The vulture is 
equally as ravenous after dead bodies as the jackal, and it is 
very remarkable how suddenly these birds appear after the 
death of an animal in the open field, though a single one 
may not have been seen on the spot for a long period 
before. 

I Luke xviii. 15. ‘ They brought unto him also infants, that he 
would touch them.’ When a spiritual guide (gooroo) visits 
a disc'iple, the latter takes his child to him for his blessing j 
placing the infant before the gooroo, and forcing its head 
clown to his feet, the parent solicits his blessing, which he 
gives in some such words as these:— Live long^ 
learned j' or, ‘ Be rich/ 

Luke XX. 10. ' That they should give him of the fruit of the 
vineyard.’ The Hindoo com- merchants, who have lent 
money to husbandmen, in the time of harvest send persons 
to collect their sliare of the produce of the field. 

John ii. 8. ^ Bear unto the governor of the feast.' It is very 
common for the Hindoos to appoint a person, who is expert 
in conducting the ceremonies of a feast, to manage as 
governor of the feast. This person is seldom the master of 
the house. 
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John iv, 6, ' Now Jacob's well was there.* Cutting pools tor 
public use renders a man famous among the Hindoos. 

John iv. ^ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain.* Hin- 
doost’hanii abounds with places, some of them mountain- 
ous, where, the Hindoos think, ‘ men ought to worship.’ 

John iv. 27. ^ Marvelled that he talked with the woman.’ The 
Prussian Testament has it, ‘ with a woman and perhaps 
this is nearer the design of the sacred writer j for in Eastern 
countries, at least in Bengal, except among the lower 
orders, a man is never seen talking in the street with a 
woman of superior cast : it would be a great scandal to 
both parties. 

John V. 9. ^ And the man took up his bed, and walked.’ The 
bed of a poor Hindoo is seldom any thing besides a single 
mat, or a cloth as thick as a bed quilt. Men carrying such 
beds may be been daily on the highways. 

John viii. 6. *' Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on 
the ground.’ Schools for children are frequently held under 
trees in Bengal, and the children who are beginning to 
learn, write the letters of the alphabet in the dust. This 
saves pens, ink, and paper. 

John ix, 2. ^ Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born blind ?* The Hindoos believe, that most of 
their misfortunes arise out of the sins of a former birth, 
and in moments of grief not unfrequently break out into 
exclamations like the following: — ^ Ah ! in a former birth, 
how many sins must I Imve committed, that I am thus 
afflicted.’ ' I am now suflering for the sins of a former 
birth; and the sins that I Eun now committing are to fill 
me with misery in a following birth. There is no end to 
my sufferings !' 
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John xi. 31. * She goeth unto the grave, to weep there/ I once 
fiaw some Mhsulman women near Calcutta lying on the 
new-uiafle grave of a relation, and weeping bitterly ; and I 
am informed that Miisiilman females, in this manner, weep, 
and sjircad flowers over the graves of relations, at the expi- 
ration of four days, and forty days, after the interment. 

John xiii. ID. ‘ He that is washed, needeth not save to wash his 
feet.’ The Hindoos walk home from bathing bare-foot, 
and on entering the house wash their feet again. ' 

John \ix. 23. ^ Without seam, woven from the top throughout/ 
The clothes of a Hindoo, who is not employed in the service 
of Eur()}>eans or Musulmans, are always without a seam. 
A bramluln, strict in his religion, would not, on any account, 
put on clothes which had been in the hands of a Mhshlman 
tailor. The Hindoos have no regular tailors. 

Acts X. 9. ^ Peter went upon the house-top to pray.* Some of 
the rich Hindoos have a room on tlie top of the house, in 
which they perform worship daily. 

Acts xiv. 11. ^ The gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men.* Innumerable accounts are to be found in the Hindoo 
pooranus, of the descent of Brhmha, Vishnooj Shivii, Na- 
riidti, and other gods, in human shape. 

Acts xiv. 13. ^ They brought oxen and garlands, &c.* At the 
time of worship, the Hindoo priest places a garland of 
flowers upon the image. Were Paul and Silas, who were 
to be the olyects of worship, to receive the garlands, or the 
oxen intended to be slaughtered ^^In either case, the prac- 
tice would be conformable to that of the Hindoos. 

Acts xxii. 3. ^ Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel.* This is a 
term of respect used by the apostle towards his iwreceptor. 
Similar forms of iqpeech are very common amongst the 
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Hindoos ; as, ^ I Icamt ibk at my father’s feet/ instead of 
saying, " I kamt it of my father/ ^ I was taught at the feet 
of such a teacher / ^ My teacher s feet say so/ 

1 Corinthians x. 25. ^ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that 
eat, asking no question for conscience sake/ In Orissa, the 
people buy the boiled rice which has been offered to JGgun- 
nat’hu, and all the diderent casts eat of it together, as an 
act of merit; the same conduct in Bengal would make 
them outcasts. Hindoos eagerly embrace whatever has 
been offered to an idol j hence it is common to sec flowers 
which have been thus offered, placed in the hair of a 
Hindoo. Water that has been thus made sacred is preserved 
in Hindoo houses, and with it they rub their bodies, and 
occasionally sip a drop, regarding it as the water of life. 

1 Corinthians xi. 6. ' If it be a shame for a woman to be shorn 

or shaven, let her be covered/ In Hindoost’hanii, a woman 
cuts off her hair at the death of her husband, as a token of 
widowhood j but this action is never performed by a mar- 
ried woman, whose hair .is considered ns an essential orna- 
ment. The veil of the Hindoo women is nothing more 
than the garment brought over t)ie face j which is always 
very carefully used by the higher classes of women when 
they appear in the stieet. 

Calatians vi. 17. ‘ 1 bear in my body the marks of the Lord 

Jesus.' The a])ostle, no doubt, here referred to his whole 
bodily appearance, as a sufferer for Christ ; and perhaps to 
certain scars in his body, from wounds he had received in 
his labours for Ch’*ist. Whether this receive any illustration 
from the conduct of the Btirmnns, or not, we cannot decide; 
but it is very common for a person in the service of a Bur- 
man, to have indelible marks imprinted on his thighs, and 
other parts of his bo<ly, testifying to whom he belongs. Is 
it fanciful to supi)ose, that the aiwstle raeimt to say, Let no 
eoi.. !i. V y 
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num trouble me ; I bear inddible mafts on my body fbat 
belong to JtesuSj the Saviottr of the worid 1 

Revelations xiii. 15. ' He had power to give life to the image.' 
The bramhtins, by repeating incantation«> profeu to g^ve 
eyes and a soul to an image before it is worshipped. 

[The author doet not suppose, that m these Scriptme Illustra- 
tions, every fact respecting Hindoo manners forms an exact counter- 
part to the Scripture passage : he is aware that some illustrations 
can only he considered as throwing a faint tight on the passage with 
which they are connected.} 
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